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PREFACE 


|NLY  two  or  three  lines  are  needed  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  Papers,  Addresses,  and  Speeches 
delivered  at  the  Thirtieth  Meeting  of  the  Church 
Congress,  held  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  herein  contained. 
Each  Paper  or  Speech  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  its 
Author,  and  the  whole  has  undergone  a  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Editor  and  the  Official  Reporter,  Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke,  to  whom  I 
desire  again  to  express  my  indebtedness. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
produce  a  perfect  report  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  have 
met,  in  my  opinion,  with  much  success,  now  as  heretofore.  The 
attention,  care,  and  skill  bestowed  upon  the  work  by  this  firm 
has  rendered  my  task  comparatively  easy  ;  although  for  all 
engaged  upon  the  Official  Report,  the  task  is  necessarily 
somewhat  exacting.  However,  if  any  special  service  has 
been  rendered,  whether  by  Publisher,  Official  Reporter,  or 
Editor,  in  the  production  of  the  volume,  it  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  knowledge  that  subscribers  now  obtain  their 
copies  almost  within  five  weeks  of  the  Congress  session,  to 
their  immense  satisfaction. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress  Committee,  who  have  entrusted  to 
me  the  duty  of  seeing  the  Official  Report  through  the  press,  I. 
desire  to  offer  our  united  and  best  thanks  to  the  Readers  and 
Speakers  for  their  kind  assistance  in  revising  the  printer's 
proofs,  and  for  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have  met  and 
responded  to  our  urgent  requests  for  a  prompt  return  of 
corrected  proofs. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  lengthen  this  preface  by  any 
remarks  upon  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  debates  ; 
these  are  clearly  reflected,  and  even  commented  upon,  within  the 


vi  Preface. 

body  of  the  Report  The  unusual  circumstance  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham  presiding  for  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York 
in  whose  diocese  the  Congress  met,  is  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  first  pages.  A  feeling  of  sorrow  for  and  tender  sym- 
pathy with  his  Grace  in  his  illness  was  universally  expressed. 
The  keen  disappointment  which  members  of  Congress  ex- 
perienced when  tidings  reached  them  of  the  inability  of  the 
Archbishop  to  preside,  was  only  removed  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott)  would 
be  the  Acting-President 

As  an  ex- Hon.  Secretary  at  two  previous  Congresses,  I 
should  like  to  bear  my  testimony  (if  I  may  do  so  without 
presumption)  to  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Executive  for  the  reception  of  Congress.  Hull  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  Congress  town  or  city,  in  this  matter. 
To  give  only  a  single  instance  of  the  order  and  method  of  the 
proceedings — the  clock  struck  eleven  just  as  the  last  portion  of 
the  procession  passed  through  the  west  door  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  for  the  Opening  Service  of  Congress.  And  in  the 
matter  of  hospitality,  Hull  must  have  excelled  herself  and 
her  ancient  renown,  so  complete  and  bountiful  was  the  pro- 
vision made  by  her  citizens  and  neighbours  for  the  physical 
well-being  and  social  happiness  of  the  visitors. 

May  God's  blessing  go  with  this  book,  and  rest  ever  upon 

its  authors. 

C.  DUNKLEY, 

Editor. 

S.  Marys  Vicarage,  Wolver/uimpton, 
November  ^th,  1890. 
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TOWN    HALL, 
Tuesday   Morning,    September    30TH,    1S90. 


The  Congress  Welcomed  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the 
Mayor  of  Hull  (John  Sherburn,  Esq.,  M.B.,  J.P.). 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott), 
Actiog-President,  and  a  large  number  of  members  of  Congress,  including  several 
Bishops  of  the  Province,  Colonial,  Missionary,  and  Suffragan  Bishops,  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Congress,  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Ten  a.ro.    They  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  Borough. 

My  Lord  President,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen— I  have  had  the  pleasure, 
daring  my  two  years  of  Mayoralty,  to  welcome  many  important  congresses  and  assoda* 
lions— K>f  a  more  or   less  national   character — to  our  town,  and  it  seems  a  most 
fitting  crown  to  my  years  of  office  that,  at  their  close,  I  should  welcome  so  highly- 
esteemed  and  eminent  an  assembly  as  is  now  before  me.     You  have  come  to  this  town, 
and   I  am  sure  you  will  receive  from  my  fellow -townsmen  that  hearty  hospitality 
for  which  this  town  and  this  county  have  been  noted  for  so  long  past,  and  for  which  I 
hope  they  will  continue  to  be  known  for  all  time  ;  and  when  you  leave  us  I  trust  that 
joa  will  carry  away  with  vou  many  pleasant  recollections,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  leave 
behind   with  us  many   kindly    and    happy   memories.       It   was    to   us  a  source 
of  the  sinceresl  grief  to  learn  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  could  not  be 
present.     I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  wishing  his  full  restoration  to  health,  and  that  he 
may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  devote  his  many  abilities  to  the  Church  and  the 
English  people.     I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  often  among  us  here  in  Hull ;  we  love  the 
Ar^bishop  because  he  has  associated  himself  in  the  most  devoted  manner  with  all 
the  public  movements  which  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our  fellow-townsmen.     But, 
my  Ix>rd  Bishop,  failing  his  Grace,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  could  not  possibly  have 
)>een  a  more  acceptslble  substitute  than  yourself.     Gentlemen,  we  honour  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham   for  his  valuable  contributions  to   Christian   thought,  and   we 
earnestly  trust  he  will  be  supremely  happy  in  the  work  of  the  important  Northern 
EHocese  over  which  he  has  been  called  to  preside.     Naturally,  as  a  Hull  man,  and 
speaking  in  the  old  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  there  is  a  name  of  honour  which 
rises  to  my  mind,  and  which  one  cannot  help  referring  to,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
the  pre-eminent  Christian  philanthropist,  William  Wilberforce.     We  are  proud  that 
the   name,    which    has    added    so   much   lustre   to   the   town   in    the  past,   is    so 
worthily  upheld  by  his  grandson,  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  whom  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  see.     I  come  before  you  as  the  representative  of  the  civil  authorities  of  this 
borough.     But  it  is  not  necessary,  on  my  part,  and  especially  to  such  an  assembly  as 
this,  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  great  obligation  the  civil  authority  is  under  to  the 
still  higher  authority  of  religion.     More  than  ever  do  we  feel  to-day  that  all  the 
higher  influences  of  our  national  life  must  be  ranged  together  for  the  common  weal 
*  and  the  common  benefit  of  all.    We  are  one  in  endeavourmg  to  uphold  righteousness, 
10  benefit  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  to  further  our  national  progress.     It  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  trespass  too  much  on  your  time.     I  can  but  wish  that  your 
week  in  this  town  will  realize  your  best  hopes,  and  that  your  words  will  leave  in  the 
town  and  the  country  at  large  a  lasting  impression  of  Christian  courage  and  charity, 
and  that  all  your  deliberations,  now  and  always,  may  help  to  enlighten,  streng^then, 
and  prosper  the  great  mission  of  the  English  people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  hope  I  need  not  introduce  you  to  Kingston -upon- Hull,  although  I  fear  the  town  is 
not  so  well  known  as  its  merits  deserve.     It  has  many  historical  associations  from  the 
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part  it  has  taken  in  the  great  movements  of  bygone  days  ;  but  undoubtedly  its  chief 
interest  is  commercial.  The  enterprise  of  its  townsmen  has  been  very  great,  and  the 
growth  of  the  town  has  been  most  remarkable,  it  having  increased  more  rapidly  than 
perhaps  any  other  town  in  England.  Such  a  rapid  growth  brings  with  it  grave 
responsibilities,  and  we  feel  that  we  need  the  help  of  all  lovers  of  the  higher  advance- 
ment of  man  in  consolidating  and  elevating  the  life  of  its  people.  My  welcome  to  you 
then  is  doubly  pleasant.  Ren^embering  what  a  large  share  many  of  you  have  taken  in 
leading  the  age — your  eminent  services  to  literature,  to  morality,  and  to  religion,  are 
principally  before  us — I  am  pleased  to-day  to  think  that  I  can  reckon  among  our 
guests  some  of  the  wisest  thinkers  and  most  devoted  workers  of  our  time.  In  the 
name  of  the  town  I  thank  you  for  honouring  Hull  with  your  presence.  May  this 
year's  Congress  be  to  all  of  us  a  year  of  emphatic  success — an  influence  for  good, 
far-reaching  and  wide.  You  have  honoured  me  with  the  opportunity  of  speaking  the 
first  word  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  also  to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  again 
during  the  assembly,  and  to  see  ^ou  all  at  the  conversazione  which  comes  at  the  close 
of  the  week.  My  first  word  is  "Welcome;"  my  last  word  will  be,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  congratulation. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Mr.  Mayor — I  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  regret  and  disappointment  with  which  you 
must  miss  the  answer  of  a  familiar  voice  and  the  sight  of  a  familiar  presence.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  the  careful  and  laborious  arrangements  by  which  you  have  prepared 
our  reception,  but  I  can  at  least,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress,  return  our  heartiest 
thanks  lor  the  most  hospitable  reception  you  have  given  us  to  your  rojral  and 
illustrious  town.  You  have  so  completely  understood  and  expressed  the  feelings  which 
animate  the  Congress  that  I  can  do  little  but  echo  what  you  have  said,  though  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  reception  of  us  in  the  home  of  your  civil  life  demands  some  special 
acknowledgment.  Nothing,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  England  is  of  more  encouraging 
augury  for  the  future  than  the  growth  of  municipal  activity  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  we  look  forward  to  its  further  development  with  the  greatest  hope.  In  this  respect 
I  and  all  of  us  rejoice  tliat  you  have  referred  to  the  close  connection  which  has  hitherto 
existed  in  England  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  powers,  and  we  may  well  be 
thankful  that  the  representatives  of  the  secular  power  should  from  time  to  time  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  spiritual  power  to  confess  their  fellowship  in  a  common  work. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  England  that  Church  and  State — the 
secular  and  the  religious  forces  of  the  nation — have  grown  side  by  side  in  a  true 
harmony.  We  all  of  us  are  able  to  recognize  and  declare  what  a  blessing  that  union 
is,  and  what  the  nation  owes  to  the  fulness  of  life  which  it  has  developed.  I 
trust  that  meetings  such  as  this  may  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  deepen,  to  strengthen, 
and  enlarge  it.  Your  noble  profession,  Mr.  Mayor,  has  taught  us  how  intimate  is 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  how  they  act  and  re-act  on  one  another,  and  there  is 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  May  England  as 
the  ages  go  on  still  preserve  that  which  has  been  its  uni(^ue  privilege  !  May  it  use  this 
great  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  nations  !  I  believe  the  time  has  come  now — fully  come 
—when  we  shall  have  to  approach  great  problems  in  the  spirit  of  our  Faith.  I  think 
that  our  meeting  here  in  the  Town  Hall,  representing  as  we  do  the  power  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  help  us  to  comprehend  more  fully  the  problems 
which  lie  before  us,  and  approach  them  with  a  surer  nope  and  confidence.  As  we  meet 
side  by  side  we  feel  that  we  are  one  in  heart,  and  we  recognize  what  our  duties  to  our 
country  are.  Let  me  then  join  most  heartily  in  the  wishes  you  have  expressed  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  week  may  tend  to  make  us  feel  our  duty  more  deeply,  and  to 
execute  that  duty  with  greater  faith,  greater  hope,  greater  courage,  and  greater  love. 

A  procession  was  then  formed,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  President,  accompanied  by 
members  of  Congress,  and  preceded  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  walked  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  attend  divine  service. 


A    SERMON 


BY 

THE    RIGHT    REV.   THE    LORD   BISHOP   OF 

MANCHESTER 

(Dr.    JAMES    MOORHOUSE), 
PREACHED  IN 

HOLY    TRINITY    CHURCH,     HULL, 
On   Tuesday,    Sei>trmber    30TH,    1890. 


••We  know, in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part" — i  Cor,  xiii.  9. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  amongst  us  that  in  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  we  can  discern  a  gradual  develop- 
ment.    God  not  only  spake  to  the  fathers  in  the  old  time  "  in 
many  parts  and  in  many  modes,"  but  also  with  a  largeness  of 
truth  and  spirituality  of  feeling  which,  on  the  whole,  increased 
through  the  ages  until  the  great  revelation  of  the  fulness  of  the 
times.     So  much  is  admitted.     The  law  of  development  unques- 
tionably prevailed  under  the  old  covenant.     Shall  we  then  say 
that  it  ceased  to  have  validity  when  that  covenant  came  to  a 
close,  or  that  it  passed  over  as  a  rule  of  the  new  order  at  the 
coming  of  the  Christ }     In  one  respect  this  must  be  denied. 
The  revelation  given  to  us  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  His 
relation  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  was  final  and  complete.     The  great 
!>piritual  truths  of  our  Lord's  teaching  are  as  unchangeable  as 
His  divinity.     The  age  will  never  come  when  it  will  be  less  true 
than  it  is  to-day  that  God  is  our  Father,  that  man  is  our  brother, 
that  love  is  the  law  of  our  life,  that  Christ  died  to  save  us  from 
our  sins,  and  that  from   His  throne  above  He  sent  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  us  partakers  of  His  holiness.     Nay  more,  what- 
ever changes  time  may  bring  in  the  scope  of  our  ethical  thought 
and  practice  it  will  never  obliterate  those  eternal  lines  of  human 
duty  which  have  been  laid  down  once  for  all  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount 
But  although  the  revelation  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  be  thus 
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final  and  unchangeable,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  our  under* 
standing  and  exposition  of  that  revelation  are  so.  "  We  know 
in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part."  Our  Lord's  words  may  be 
simple  and  plain,  but  too  often  we  read  them  without  intelligent 
apprehension.  A  kind  of  mist  rests  on  them,  springing  from  the 
steaming  marsh  of  our  own  worldly  life,  or  our  spiritual  vision  is 
obscured  by  narrow  capacity,  and  the  misleading  suggestions  of 
current  habits  and  opinions.  Thus,  although  the  Lord's  words 
may  admit  neither  of  change  nor  improvement,  it  may  well  be 
that  His  Church's  grasp  and  representation  of  them,  like  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  of  old  time,  may  be  the  subject  of 
growth  and  development 

Now,  an  imperfect  apprehension  and  statement  of  the  truth 
will  necessarily  contain  good  and  evil,  perfect  and  imperfect 
elements. 

Such  a  combination  is  manifestly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  will,  in  fact,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth  which  it  has 
only  partially  expressed,  if  in  process  of  time  it  drops  more  and 
more  of  those  evil  or  imperfect  elements  which  have  been  added 
by  the  sin  or  error  of  human  interpreters.  Is  there,  then,  reason 
for  hoping  that  this  may  actually  be  the  course  of  Christian 
thought — that  as  the  centuries  pass  it  will  drop  more  and  more 
of  the  impure  mixtures  of  human  haste  and  prejudice,  and  come 
nearer  in  love  and  insight  to  the  simple  teaching  of  our  Divine 
Master } 

I  think  that  such  a  hope  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  promise 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  He  will  be  with  His  people  "all  the 
days,  even  till  the  end  of  the  age  ;  "  and  yet  more  plainly  by  His 
promise  of  another  Comforter  whose  office  it  should  be  "  to  bear 
witness  of  Him ;  to  bring  to  remembrance  all  which  He  had 
said  ;  to  take  of  His,  and  show  it  to  His  disciples."  Under  the 
guidance  and  illumination  of  this  Spirit,  then,  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  Christian  Church  will 
constantly  strive  to  exclude  whatever  of  false  or  evil  has  come 
down  to  it  from  darker  or  less  faithful  ages  ;  and  that,  though 
this  struggle  may  be  often  frustrated  or  hindered  by  unbelief  or 
misfortune,  it  will  never  cease.  Remembering,  indeed,  the  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  we  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  it  in  any  special  age.  There  will  naturally  be 
ebbings  and  ilowings  in  that  tide  of  Christian  thought  which 
seeks  to  cover  with  its  fertilizing  waters  the  waste  places  of  the 
world's  ignorance.  Even  when  heathen  resistance  has  been 
overcome  obstacles  may  arise  from  the  immaturity  of  Christian 
thought  and  feeling.  Beliefs  which  the  reason  suspects  and 
challenges  may  have  become  so  dear  and  venerable  by  long 
entertainment,  may  have  offered  so  grateful  a  shade  to  the 
generations  which  they  sheltered,  that  the  heart  will  cling  to 
them  in  spite  of  misgivings. 
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This  conservatism,  indeed,  of  the  emotions,  while  appearing  to 
retard  the  progress  of  truth,  may  not  be  wholly  without  its  use 
and  place.  It  holds  back  the  stronger  and  more  eager  spirits, 
and  prevents  them  from  rushing  forward  so  fast  and  so  far  as  to 
pass  out  of  the  sight  and  reach  of  the  lagging  masses  of  the  race. 
It  thus  helps  to  keep  up  the  solidarity  of  humankind,  and  secures 
that  unity  of  thought  and  interest  without  which  such  a  thing  as 
corporate  development  would  be  impossible. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  drawbacks  of  human  weakness, 
error,  and  affection,  I  beliieve  it  to  be  true,  as  has  been  said  by  a 
well-known  philosopher  of  our  own  time,  that  "our  historical 
inheritance  of  religion  is  richer  in  the  elements  of  moral  truth 
and  power  than  any  ever  intrusted  to  any  previous  age."  Nay, 
I  think  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  indicate  roughly  the  great 
stages  of  progress  through  which  that  inlieritance  has  been 
reached.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  there  has  been  a  regular 
and  continuous  succession  of  such  stages,  or,  again,  that  there 
has  ever  been  any  one  age  in  which  many  of  the  essential  aspects 
of  Christian  truth  have  been  totally  obscured. 

He  who  ventured  on  such  a  statement  would  speedily  be  con- 
tradicted by  enthusiastic  specialists,  who  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  showing  him  that  even  in  the  darkest  times  individuals  or 
small  communities  recognized  clearly  what  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-Christians  were  neglecting.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  such 
exceptions  and  irregularities,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to 
discern  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  traces  of  a  real  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  This  development,  it  is  true,  has 
often  been  of  a  very  partial  kind. 

Of  the  contents  of  revelation  different  ages  have  taken  special 
portions  as  the  object  of  their  careful  study  and  exposition. 
They  have  spent  their  whole  energy  upon  the  task  of  exploring 
and  determining  the  precise  meaning  of  some  single  class  of 
truths,  and  have  too  often  not  only  suffered  other  fundamental 
verities  to  be  neglected,  but,  their  own  self-imposed  task  accom- 
plished, have  sunk  into  mental  and  spiritual  lethargy,  leaving 
the  future  work  of  development  to  be  undertaken  by  another  and 
unexhausted  generation  of  believers. 

Thus  it  was  the  special  task  of  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  to  determine  the  Scriptural  doctrine  upon  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
Then,  with  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  a  dense  cloud  of 
darkness  passed  over  the  rational  heaven  of  the  Church,  and  the 
great  problem  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
grace  of  God,  already  opened  and  illuminated  by  the  genius  of 
Augustine,  was  dropped,  with  much  else  ;  while  minds  were 
narrowed,  and  knowledge  dwindled,  and  worship  hardened  into 
formality,  and  thought  lost  itself  in  scholastic  trivialities.  It 
was  a  period  of  rational  ebb  and  decline.     The  ages,  however,  as 
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they  passed  were  not  altogether  unfruitful.  Noxious  weeds  of 
superstition  might,  indeed,  flourish  in  the  darkness,  but  at  the 
same  time  minds  were  gathering  power,  spiritual  needs  and 
aspirations  were  making  themselves  felt,  and  in  the  great  schools 
of  the  later  middle  age  men  began  to  ask  once  more  what  were 
the  spiritual  means  and  benefits  of  redemption,  and  what  the 
conditions  of  their  use  and  attainment  by  sinful  men.  It  is  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  that  in  that  age  of  nidi* 
mentary  spiritual  development  attention  should  have  been  largely 
directed  to  those  outward  means  and  ordinances  through  which 
the  life  of  Christ  was  offered  to  human  faith ;  or  that  in  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  the  minister  should 
have  become  the  priest,  and  the  sacraments  the  supposed  scenes 
and  channels  of  magical  operations.  The  less  these  earth-bound 
souls  felt  within  themselves  the  power  to  see  and  grasp  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  the  more  did  they  long  to  have  their 
conscious  spiritual  impotence  supported  by  something  which  was 
perceptible  to  sense. 

Once  again,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  human  thought 
went  forth  eagerly  on  the  quest  of  truth  in  every  direction,  and 
in  none  with  greater  boldness  and  enthusiasm  than  in  that 
which  was  so  familiar,  the  way  of  revealed  religion.  After 
ages  of  neglect  the  newly-opened  Word  of  God  spoke  to  them 
with  the  force  and  freshness  of  an  audible  voice  from  heaven. 
It  reached  depths  of  their  soul  which  had  hardly  yet  been 
sounded,  it  touched  feelings  and  stimulated  capacities  which 
had  slumbered  for  centuries ;  thus  filling  life  with  interest  and 
work  with  sanctity.  In  the  dazzling  light  of  this  intellectual 
re-birth  priestly  authority  and  sacramental  miracles  became  not 
only  less  credible,  but  less  desirable.  Awaking  to  new  spiritual 
needs  and  capacities,  men  sought  a  directer  and  a  diviner 
mode  of  communion  with  heaven,  and  they  found  in  S.  Paul's 
gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  the  very  revelation  which  they 
sought. 

The  centre  of  interest  and  effort  was  suddenly  changed.  It 
was  found  not  in  the  Church  and  the  sacraments,  valuable  and 
necessary  as  these  might  be,  but  in  the  believing  soul,  the  living 
temple  of  God,  that  consecrated  scene  of  penitent  efforts  and 
divine  approaches  and  joy-inspiring  triumphs,  which  angels 
desired  to  look  into. 

Once  again,  tired  by  its  mighty  effort,  and  losing  interest  in 
what  it  thoroughly  grasped  and  defined,  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  the  Church  seemed  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  lethargy. 
Thought  lost  its  freedom,  and  the  heart  its  joy,  and  to  the  dry, 
dogmatic  age  which  followed  the  Reformation  the  Bible  became 
little  better  than  a  miraculous  oracle,  and  life  nothing  more  than 
a  petty  theatre  of  mean,  secular  interests,  in  which  at  length 
men  felt  it  hardly  worth  their  while  to  play  a  part.     Then  came 
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the  great  Evangelical  revival,  taking  all  kinds  of  outward  forms, 
now  known  as  Quietism,  now  as  Methodism,  and  now  as  Evan- 
{^elicalism ;  but  everywhere  essentially  the  same — a  revival 
rather  than  an  advance. 

As  at  an  earlier  time,  it  concentrated  attention  on  the 
individual  soul,  on  the  subjective  appropriation  of  salvation — 
stopping  too  often  at  the  gaining  of  heavenly  gifts  and  ex- 
periences, without  going  on  to  insist  decisively  on  the  appointed 
divine  end  of  such  gains.  Had  the  great  change  come  }  Was 
the  man  converted  }  Had  he  laid  hold  on  Christ  ?  Had  he 
experienced  the  joy  of  adoption  ?  These  were  the  main  ques- 
tions, and  with  the  answers  to  these  interest  and  effort  too  often 
ended.  Nay,  so  blind  were  many  good  men  of  that  period,  and 
so  proud  of  their  blindness,  that  the  very  imperfection  and 
fragmentariness  of  their  conceptions  seemed  to  them  a  special 
merit. 

To  confine  attention  to  the  work  of  Christ,  to  the  offer  of 
pardon  and  life  in  Him,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  that  offer  by 
faith  was  called  preaching  the  Gospel. 

To  go  further,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
Christ,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
yea,  and  the  subjective  moods  of  niind  and  heart  which  appro- 
priated the  benefits  of  these  were  all  only  means  to  an  end — the 
reproduction  in  each  man  of  the  image  of  Christ ;  and  hence  to 
make  much  of  the  revealed  features  of  that  image,  and  of  the 
daily  Divine  discipline,  effort,  and  abstinence  by  which  it  might 
be  perfected  ;  all  this  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  a 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  as  legalism,  formalism, 
or  even  a  magnifying  of  human  merit  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  grace  of  God.  What  wonder  that  so  crippling  and  injurious 
a  mistake  provoked  a  violent  reaction,  and  even  a  contempt 
which  would  have  been  more  loudly  expressed  but  for  the 
respect  inspired  by  the  characters  of  good  and  holy  men? 

But  now  once  more,  in  our  own  days  we  are  beholding  what 
I  believe  is  not  merely  a  revival  of  lost  truths,  but  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  human  apprehension  of  the  Gospel.  Without 
losing  sight  of  the  vast  importance  of  past  gains,  of  the  dogmatic 
definitions  of  the  early  centuries,  of  the  later  discovery  of  the 
preciousness  of  the  means  of  grace,  or  of  the  mighty  grasp  of 
reforming  times  upon  the  critical  importance  of  a  realizing 
faith  ;  we  are  now  discerning,  I  believe,  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  that  all  these  are  concerned  mainly  with  what  is 
preparatory  and  instrumental,  with  what  looks  forward  to  a 
great  spiritual  end  :  the  realization  in  the  heart,  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  State  of  the  ideal  set  before  us  in  our  Lord's  life  and 
teaching.  The  signs  of  such  a  development  may  be  discerned, 
I  believe,  in  many  directions. 

First,  in   the  much  greater  proportion  of  attention  which  is 
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directed  to  the  personal  teaching  and  example  of  our  Divine 
Master. 

We  feel  instinctively  that  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  S.  Paul's 
Epistles,  though  by  no  means  exhausted,  has  been  very  largely^ 
apprehended  and  realized.     True,  it  is  not  the  less  important  fori 
that ;  but  it  is  on  this  account  a  less  necessary  and  interesting  j 
object  of  attention.     In   the   teaching  and  life  of  our  Divine  ] 
Master,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  there  are  depths  whidi  \ 
have  never  yet  been  sounded,  lessons  which  have  never  yet  been 
learnt,  light  for  our  perplexity  which  has  yet  to  spring  forth  and 
illuminate  the  heaven  of  our  thought  and  practice. 

It  is  with  us  in  this  respect  very  much  as  it  was  with  the 
Hebrews  in  respect  of  our  Lord's  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  No 
one  can  say  that  the  doctrines  of  "  repentance  from  dead  works," 
of  "  faith  toward  God,"  of  *'  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  and  of 
"  eternal  judgment  "  are  not  of  first-rate  and  eternal  significance; 
but  they  had  been  apprehended  and  realized,  and  so  to  the 
Hebrews  had  become  rudimentary  and  almost  self-evident 
There  was  little  need  of  insisting  upon  them.  Powerful  temp- 
tations had  given  a  greater  claim  upon  attention  to  the  tnie 
meaning  of  that  priestly  and  sacrificial  system  of  the  law  of 
Moses  which  threatened  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  of  believers 
from  the  one  all-sufficient  Sacrifice,  and  to  re-impose  the  broken 
yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  secure  what  had  been 
already  gained,  that  an  advance  should  be  made  to  the  better 
knowledge  of  other  truths,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  apprehended 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  a  like  necessity  is  felt  in  the 
Church  of  the  present  day,  a  necessity  which  proclaims  itself 
in  such  exclamations  as  these — "  Christianity  is  a  personal 
religion,"  "  Christ  is  Christianity,"  "  We  want  now  not  S.  Paul, 
but  S.  Paul's  Divine  Master."  Nay,  the  urgency  of  this  need  is 
felt  not  only  in  the  old  Churches  of  Europe,  but  also  in  those 
heathen  lands  which  are  being  awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries  by  the  light,  now  painfully  striking  upon  weak  eyes, 
of  European  thought  and  civilization.  What  is  the  report  with 
which  missionaries  have  been  lately  startling  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  Christians  ?  That  they  are  met  everywhere,  in 
India  and  Africa  alike,  with  the  demand,  "  Tell  us  about 
Jesus :  tell  us  what  He  said  and  did  ;  let  us  hear  the  words  of 
love  which  go  straight  to  our  hearts  ;  which  are  so  like  what  is 
good  in  our  old  creeds,  and  yet  so  much  better  than  the  best 
which  they  taught  us."  All  this  surely  means  that  the  four 
Gospels  will  be  studied  in  our  days  as  they  have  never  been 
studied  before :  with  an  eagerness  and  a  seriousness  which  have 
their  birth  in  the  felt  needs  of  a  larger  thought  and  a  deeper 
humanity. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  the  social  movements  of  our  own 
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time — themselves  largely  due  to  the  Gospel — are  enabling  us  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words. 
For  ages  we  have  been  so  much  under  the  dominion  of  prevailing 
thoughts  and  habits  that  we  have  been  literally  unable  to  believe 
that  the  Lord  meant  what  He  said.  Men  who  loved  Him  lived 
lives  so  utterly  unlike  that  which  He  set  forth  by  His  teaching 
and  example  that  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  precept  and 
practice  into  some  sort  of  tolerable  harmony  by  all  kinds  of 
ingenious  and  non-natural  interpretations.  The  Lord  could  not 
— so  it  has  seemed  to  us — He  could  not  have  meant  His  words 
to  be  taken  literally. 

Such  an  acceptance  of  them  would  involve  nothing  less  than 
a  social  revolution,  a  change  which  would  unsettle  everything, 
and  let  loose  upon  the  children  of  peace  all  the  destructive  forces 
of  selfish  passion.  That  the  Lord  intended  to  create  a  vast 
social  change,  that  He  meant  by  the  arms  of  love  to  conquer 
all  the  wild  impulses  of  selfish  passion,  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  conceivable.  I  cannot  say  that  all  this  has  been  changed — 
that  would  mean  what  is  called  the  millennium — but  assuredly  all 
is  changing. 

I  have  lived  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  I  can  remember 
the  time  when  to  have  required  employers  to  consider,  in  fixing 
wages,  in  arranging  workshops,  in  building  cottages,  in  determin- 
ing the  hours  of  labour,  not  only  profits,  but  also  and  more,  the 
physical,    moral,  and    spiritual   welfare  of  working-men,  would 
have   been    looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  lunacy.      Christ   might 
indeed  have  said  that  one  human  soul  was  of  more  value  than 
the  whole  world,  but   that,  no   doubt,  was    a  kind  of  Oriental 
figure,  and  at  any  rate  it  was  no  concern  of  those  who  took  the 
trouble  of  prosecuting  worldly  labours  in  order  to  make  money. 
No  change  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  words  of  Christ,   but 
how  much  more  those  words  have  come  to  mean  to  us,  through 
the  reluctant  recognition  which  has  been  forced  upon  all,  partly 
by  the   teaching   of  great  humanitarians    and    partly  by    the 
combination  of  labourers,  that  after  all  man  is  more  than  money, 
that  character  is  greater  than  possessions,  that  human  truth  and 
honour,  purity,  and  love  are  more  than  all  the  victories  of  war, 
or  the  accumulations  of  peace.     What,  again,  could   seem  to  be 
more  Utopian  than  our  Lord's  command,  "  When  thou  makest  a 
dinner    call    not    thy    friends,  nor    thy    brethren,    neither  thy 
kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours,     ....     but  call  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  "  ?     We  are  far  enough  yet, 
it  is  true,  with  all  the  luxuries  and  extravagances  of  our  London 
seasons,    from  laying   that   precept  to   heart,  but   at  least  the 
movements  of  our  time  have  brought  some  kind  of  obedience  to 
it  within  more  measurable  distance.     We  do  see  rich  ladies   in 
large  numbers  going  down   into  the  poorest  slums  of  our  cities 
to  carry  to  the  least  fortunate  of  the  race  the  help  of  Christian 
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love  and  the  light  of  Christian  refinement.  We  do  see  noble- 
hearted  men  giving  up  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  brilliant  society 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  wretched  and  depraved,  and  to  find  a 
deeper  delight  in  the  restoration  to  miserable  outcasts  of  the 
lost  image  of  God  than  any  which  the  world  can  offer.  We  do 
see  colleges  and  public  schools  establishing  or  assisting 
Christian  missions  to  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  fallen, 
and  eagerly  contributing  not  only  money  but  sympathy  and 
personal  aid  to  make  the  love  of  Christ  a  living  succour  where 
succour  is  most  needed.  In  the  light  thrown  upon  our  Master  s 
words  by  such  movements  as  these  we  are  almost  beginning  to 
believe  that  He  meant  what  He  said,  and  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
armed  Europe  will  never  suppress  the  aggressions  of  selfishness 
by  the  cannon  and  the  sword,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  way  than 
that  which  Christ  has  disclosed  to  us,  by  "  doing  good  to  those 
who  hate  us  and  by  praying  for  those  who  despitefully  use  us 
and  persecute  us,"  so  overcoming  evil  by  good. 

But,  thirdly,  in  whatever  degree  modern  social  and  industrial 
movements  have  contributed  to  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice 
which  cling  to  Christ's  words,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  selfish  motives  by  which  such  movements  are  often 
disfigured  and  defeated.  Do  we  not  know  forms  of  socialism 
which  are  little  better  than  political  materialism,  prescribing  the 
worship  of  gold  as  a  god,  turning  the  State  into  a  providence, 
and  taking  the  equal  division  of  loaves  and  worldly  advantages 
for  salvation  }  Have  we  not  recently  seen  these  mean,  secular 
aspirations  too  faithfully  reflected  in  the  savage  threats  and  law- 
less violence  of  some  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  win  a  larger 
share  of  the  products  of  labour  (possibly  in  some  cases  their 
due),  have  not  hesitated  to  infringe  personal  liberty  and  to 
imperil  social  order  ?  Never  does  organized  oppression  wear  so 
ugly  a  look  as  when  it  is  practised  by  those  who  inscribe  liberty 
and  fraternity  on  their  banner ;  and  never  does  the  contemptible 
cry.  Rem  quocunque  modo  rem,  sound  so  forbiddingly  as  when  it 
comes  from  the  lips  which  have  cursed  so  bitterly  the 
unscrupulous  greed  of  the  employer.  If  these  blind  feelings 
forth  after  a  juster  and  more  loving  order  of  human  life  are  to 
escape  their  present  perils,  and  to  win  real  blessings  for  the  poor 
and  wretched,  they  must  seek  nobler  motives,  a  higher  point  of 
view,  and  an  ampler  justification  of  their  claims. 

If  God  and  Christ  and  the  eternal  world  are  to  be  ignored  or 
denied,  if  man  is  to  be  the  highest  object  of  regard,  if  the  best 
pleasures  are  held  to  be  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  if  the 
ultimate  law  of  human  life  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  order  of 
nature,  then  all  the  lofty  theories  of  the  socialist  are  baseless, 
and  all  his  efforts  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  For  men  are  not 
born  equal,  but  unequal  in  every  quality  of  body  and  mind,  the 
forces  of  nature  do  not  favour  the   survival   of  the   poor  and 
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feeble,  but  only  of  the  fittest ;  and  so  long  as  men  are  incapable 

of  prizing  character  above  strength,  and  self-sacrifice  above  the 

pleasures  of  sense,  all  clamorous  assertions  of  equality,  and   all 

State  decrees  for  the  equal  payment  of  labour,  will  only  end  in 

the  dismal  and  heart-breaking  failure  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  State 

workshops.     It  is  Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  which  can 

at  once  justify,  elevate,  and  direct    the  industrial  efforts  and 

aspirations    of    our    time     If   all    are  members  of  one  great 

spiritual  family,  with  one  Heavenly  Father,  one  Saviour  Brother, 

and  one  destiny  of  redemption  from  sin,  then  all  are  brethren 

and  equal,  then  the  laws  of  the  lower  natural  order  are  seen  to 

have  no  exclusive  sway  and  currency  in  this  high  moral  sphere, 

then  money  is  of  no  value  but  to  lighten  labour,  to  give  leisure 

for  improvement,  and  to  remove  the  hindrances  to  moral  and 

spiritual  development.     Then  violence  will  be  as  impossible  as 

oppression,  and  idleness  as  covetousness,  for  all  will  seek  not 

their  own,  but  another's  wealth,  and  find  the  only  true  greatness 

and  happiness  in  service.     Strange  as  it  sounds,  it  is  profoundly 

true  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a  juster 

distribution   of  wealth   until  we  come   to  feel  that  wealth    in 

itself  is  of  no  intrinsic  value.     He  alone  could  sell  all  that  he 

has  and  give  to  the  poor  who  has  found  his  treasure  in  heaven. 

And,  therefore,  whether  men  see  it  or  not,  the  only  true  law  of 

life  for  our  industrial  future  is  that  which  has  been  formulated 

by  Christ  for  all  time,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom   of  God  and 

His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to  you." 

Here  we  have  a  formal  statement  of  the  summum  bonunt  of 
roaa    Is  it  a  true  statement }     No  question  at  the  present  day 
presses    more    urgently    for    settlement.       For    how   can    we 
determine  which  of  all  the  modern  attempts  at  social  reconstruc- 
tion are  possible  and  hopeful,  worth  thought  and   assistance, 
until  we  know  the  goal  which  we  should  endeavour  to  attain  ? 
We  cannot  be  agnostic  on  this  question  in  such  an  age  as  ours 
without  the  deadliest  peril,  for  if  we  refuse  to  incur  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  its  consideration  our  senses  will  settle  it  for 
p,  to  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  our  life.     What,  then, 
is  supremely  good  for  us,  what  is  the  one  thing  needful }     Is  it 
the  love  of  God,  or  the  praise  of  man  ?      Is    it  character  or 
possessions  ?     Is  it  what  we  are,  or  what  we  have  ?     Is  it  the 
food  of  the  senses,  or  the  eternal  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.^      We  must  gain  a   complete  and  final  answer  to  that 
question,  if  we  would  rid  our  life  of  perplexity,  vacillation,  and 
disappointment     Do  we  believe,  as  our  Divine  Master  taught 
us,  that  we  are  the  children  of  an   Omnipotent  Fatherly  Love, 
which  is  the  source  and  basis  alike  of  our  life  and  the  life  of  all 
creatures?    D^JMik^fBVe  that  to  restore  to  us  the   broken 
communion  ^"^IMI^HHW^  the   Lord    Jesus   lived    and  died? 
Then,  surely^  iJS^^^^^Bipidedge  that  to  live  in  the  light  of 
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that  love,  to  reflect  its  brightness,  to  feel  its  warmth,  to  share  its 
impulses,  and  to  do  its  work  is  the  highest  felicity  whether  of 
earth  or  heaven  !  To  will  as  God  wills  is  to  be  noble  and 
happy.  It  is  to  have  the  rare  power  of  finding  in  all  outward 
things  the  occasion  of  lofty  thought  and  feeling,  to  see  the 
goodness  of  the  Divine  love  in  the  impartial  sun  and  rain,  to 
behold  its  beauty  in  the  hue  of  the  lily,  and  the  far  shining  of 
the  sea,  to  realize  the  outgoings  of  its  sympathy  and  pity  in  the 
innocence  of  the  child  and  the  patient  faith  of  the  sufferer,  to 
recognize  the  touch  of  its  redeeming  discipline  in  the  pain  of 
remorse,  the  stirrings  of  compunction,  and  the  birth-throes  of 
better  resolve.  So  to  live  is  to  win  back  again  clearness  of  vision 
and  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  to  rise  into  a  sphere  so  lofty  that 
its  clear  air  is  never  obscured  by  the  mists  of  selfishness,  to  have 
a  heart  sensitive  to  every  touch  of  Divine  feeling,  and  an 
intellect  which  is  the  willing  servant  of  the  loftiest  principles  of 
truth.  Then,  if  social  troubles  arose  how  prompt  and  easy 
would  be  their  solution.  Capitalists  would  ask,  not  how  can 
we  get  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  products  of  human  toil 
and  prudence,  but  how  can  we  so  moderate  our  just  claim  as  to 
secure  our  fellow-creatures  the  opportunity  of  a  good  and  noble 
life  ?  And  labourers,  on  their  part,  with  the  same  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  true  aim  of  existence,  would  consult,  not  how  to 
wring  the  last  possible  farthing  from  the  capitalist,  but  how  so 
to  frame  their  requirements  as  to  conform  to  the  necessities  of 
trade,  to  the  advance  of  the  common  interest,  and  to  the 
progress  of  mutual  confidence  and  love.  All  this  may  seem 
perhaps  to  some  of  you  the  merest  Utopian  dream.  Call  it 
what  you  please ;  still  if  it  be  accordant  with  the  will  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  I  believe  that  it  will  one  day  be  realized  by 
redeemed  men  on  this  earth.  For  I  believe  in  a  true  develop- 
ment as  well  of  goodness  as  of  truth.  Nay,  more,  I  see  the 
signs  of  such  a  development  in  the  course  of  Christian  history 
and  in  the  movements  of  our  own  time,  and,  aboVe  all,  in  that 
promise  of  our  Divine  Master,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  age.*'  If  He  be  here,  if  His  Spirit  of 
love  dwell  in  the  heart  of  our  struggling  Christendom,  I  know 
that  it  must  be  pressing  us  forward  in  the  direction  marked  out 
in  the  Divine  counsel,  and  that  in  spite  of  human  ignorance, 
sin,  and  opposition  it  will  one  day  bring  us  to  the  appointed 
goal. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  long  I  think  it  will  be  ere  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  thus  taken  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  made  them 
blessed  realities  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world  ?  I  cannot, 
of  course,  presume  to  answer  such  a  question.  I  know  how 
suddenly  moral  influences  which  have  been  slowly  gathering  force 
sometimes  leap  to  their  triumph.  I  know  how  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  the  darkest  night  has  been  sometimes  broken 
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by  a  supernatural  sunrise  of  grace.  In  some  such  sudden  move- 
ment and  victory  I  expect  that  the  world  will  see  the  fulfilment 
of  Christ's  promise  of  His  return.  But  of  course  if  we  set  aside, 
as  we  have  no  business  to  do,  that  Divine  promise  of  help  and 
demand  of  expectation,  and  if  we  construe  the  rate  of  moral 
progress  in  the  future  by  that  in  the  past,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  admit  that  it  may  be  slow  and  variable,  continuing  through 
long  ages  and  generations,  with  many  a  halt,  many  a  deviation — 
aye,  and  many  a  falling  back.  But  even  so,  even  in  the  most 
unfavourable  event,  is  it  nothing  to  believe  in  dark  and  chaotic 
times  that  we  are  moving  after  all  under  Divine  guidance  to  a 
divinely  determined  goal  ?  What  of  defeat  is  too  shameful  for 
endurance,  or  what  of  misfortune  is  too  heart-breaking  to  be 
borne,  if  only  we  may  hope  that  all  things  are  working  together, 
both  effort  and  opposition,  both  faith  and  unbelief,  for  the 
establishment  of  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  the  light  and 
life  ? 

I  conclude  by  three  short  words  of  counsel  which  are  naturally 
suggested  by  our  subject. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  in  order  to  preserve  what  is  of 
eternal  value  and  significance  in  our  teaching.  At  all  times  the 
human  mind  naturally  strives  to  find  a  rational  relation  between 
the  various  particulars  of  its  knowledge.  It  endeavours  to  bring 
them  into  a  reasonable  harmony,  to  include  them  within  a  single 
intelligible  scheme.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  any  given  age  the 
eternal  verities  of  religion  will  be  brought  into  rational  relations 
with  what  in  that  age  is  looked  upon  as  historical  and  scientific 
truth.  When,  however,  as  time  goes  on,  doubt  is  thrown  upon 
those  historical  and  scientific  conclusions,  that  doubt  will  be 
reflected  on  those  eternal  truths  of  religion  which  human  reason 
has  associated  with  them.  Then  a  new  need  arises.  We  must 
carefully  separate  that  which  is  certain  and  essential  in  our 
historical  inheritance  of  religion  from  that  which  was  merel}' 
accidental,  which  was  only  added  to  it  to  serve  the  needs  of 
intellectual  harmony. 

The  necessity  for  what  I  may  call  this  "  advance  of  separation  " 
is  specially  great  in  our  own  time,  because  more  than  in  almost 
any  previous  age  what  is  merely  human  in  our  religious  traditions 
and  doctrines  is  being  called  in  question.  To  save,  then,  what  is 
eternally  true,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  advance  in  the  separation 
from  It  of  what  is  accidental  and  already  more  or  less  discredited. 

Secondly,  while  not  hesitating  to  advance,  we  must  be  satisfied 
to  advance  slowly  and  prudently,  so  as  not  to  overrun  the  will  or 
capacity  of  those  we  seek  to  take  with  us.  However  true  ma}* 
be  our  principles,  and  however  benevolent  our  aims,. we  shall  fail 
if  we  reckon  on  moral  capacity  which  does  not  exist,  or  on 
Christian  knowledge  which  has  not  yet  been  realized.  If  we 
would  raise  men  we  must  keep  within  reach  of  them,  and  count 
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it  a  higher  thing  to  bring  the  whole  of  Christendom  one  step 
nearer  to  Christ's  ideal  life  in  a  decade  than  to  dart  forward  to 
the  end  in  thought  and  imagination  in  a  moment.  For  the  moral 
redemption  of  the  race,  then,  insight  is  not  more  necessary  than 
patience,  that  tender  consideration  of  the  true  shepherd  who 
restrains  his  own  impatience  that  he  may  carry  the  lambs  in  his 
arms  and  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young. 

And,  lastly,  in  all  circumstances,  whether  our  advance  be  slow 
and  halting,  or  swift  and  hopeful,  we  must  make  ceaseless 
endeavours  to  reach  the  appointed  goal.  The  way  to  it  may  be 
straight  and  hard,  but  at  least  it  is  plain  and  unmistakable,  for  it 
has  been  marked  out  for  us  by  the  pierced  feet  of  Him  who  waits 
to  welcome  us  at  the  end.  Many  a  time,  no  doubt,  human  pride, 
folly,  or  wilfulness  will  stray  from  it  into  the  crooked  paths  of 
falsehood  and  selfishness,  but  not  the  less  must  we  strive 
unceasingly  to  press  back  into  the  appointed  path. 

Our  place  is  among  our  brethren,  however  far  they  may  stray. 
We  are  to  be  their  memory  and  their  conscience,  the  living  voice 
which  ever  cries  in  their  midst,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.'* 
And  though  sometimes  the  star  of  our  hope  may  look  dim  and 
distant,  may  seem  to  our  straining  eyes  to  waver  and  flicker  and 
almost  disappear,  we  must  still  press  onward  with  a  faith  which 
is  stronger  than  sight  and  surer  than  reason.  We  have  a  sure 
ally  in  the  divinely  implanted  instinct  of  human  aspiration.  For 
it  is  true,  as  one  has  nobly  said,  that  "  an  eternal  longing,  an 
unwearied  pressure,  a  beating  of  the  labouring  wings,  however 
far  the  height  and  lone  the  track,  mark  the  spiritual  tendencies 
of  Christendom.**  It  is  for  us  to  appeal  to  this  Divine  witness 
and  impulse,  and  in  the  days  of  doubt  and  danger,  when  foes  are 
many  and  shadows  are  dark  and  hopes  are  low,  to  stay  our  souls 
upon  that  promise  of  Him  to  whom  all  human  power  is  weak- 
ness and  all  human  wisdom  foolishness.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess 
to  God." 
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''Peace  I 


leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
•     I  unto  you/ —6'.  John  xiv.  27. 

From  out  of  the  deep  hush  of  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem, 
Judas  gone  out  into  the  congenial  night,  the  Master  alone  with 
the  eleven,  these  words  proceed,  and  there  is  in  them  alike  the 
su^estion  of  a  coming  separation  and  a  breath  of  benediction. 

Before  the  eye  of  Him  from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  the 
train  of  quickening  events  stood  up  clear  and  sharply  defined. 
Already  He  could  see  the  pale  and  lonely  figure  battling  in  that 
sharpest  conflict  in  the  garden,  till  the  falling  drops  of  blood 
betoken  the  agony  begun  ;  He  saw  the  long-drawn  shadows  cast 
by  the  moon  as  the  sweet  Passover  wind  is  rippling  the  trembling 
olives,  He  saw  the  glare  of  torches,  the  hurrying  soldiers;  already 
He  feels  the  traitor's  kiss,  sees  ranged  round  Him  the  blas- 
phemers, the  revilers,  the  cowardly  assailants  of  a  bound  and 
helpless  man  ;  already  before  Him  rise  three  crosses,  where 
under  a  darkened  sky  the  blood  is  gleaming,  and  the  rocks  are 
rending,  and  the  graves  are  opening  ;  yet  upon  the  restful  quiet 
of  that  secluded  room  fall  the  tones  of  the  Master  s  gentle  voice, 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  word  from  a  disciple  ;  and  with 
all  that  \s  to  come,  and  that  so  shortly,  "  naked  and  opened 
before  Him,"  from  the  depths  of  His  own  peace  He  makes  the 
magnificent  bequest  to  His  followers,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you.** 

Often  must  this  scene  have  come  badt  i|iMtt||&ftd8  of  the 
Apostles  ;  often  when  racked  with  pain,  ib^^^^^^Hhappoint- 
ment,  fear,  or  doubt,  these  words  of  PM^^^^^^Vpe  must 
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have  returned  to  them,  and  never  without  something   of  the 
blessing  which  they  promised. 

And  if  to-day,  gathered  as  members  of  the  Church  Congress, 
the  Church  descended  directly  from,  and  traceable  distinctly 
back  to,  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  founded  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles — if  to-day  we  look  far  and  near,  as  well  to  the 
Church  at  large  as  to  the  microcosm  of  our  own  souls,  do  not 
these  words  speak  to  us  in  tones  which  at  once  address  the 
deepest  instincts  of  our  nature  and  point  us  to  sure  standing 
ground  where  all  else  is  treacherous  and  uncertain  ? 

We  look  out  into  the  world  at  home,  where  for  centuries  the 
Cross  of  Christ  has  been  planted  ;  where  generations  have  been 
baptized  into  His  name;  where  He  has  never  left  Himself  without 
witness  ;  where  true  and  steadfast  hearts,  made  strong  by  Him, 
have  found  power  to  endure  unto  the  end,  as  seeing  Him  that  is 
invisible  ;  where  simple  faith  and  childlike  trust  have  proved  the 
victors  in  many  a  stricken  field,  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty 
arrayed  on  the  other  side ;  where  blameless  lives  have  been  often 
lived  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  surroundings  and  the  deadliest 
forms  of  temptation ;  where  the  miracle  of  a  changed  heart  is  often 
seen  ;  where  the  haunting  devil  has  been  extruded,  and  triumphs 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  witnessed  ;  where  baptismal  robes 
have  been  worn  white  even  to  the  very  end,  and  the  garment  of 
righteousness  has  been  wrapped  by  a  pierced  hand  over  forms 
which  once  verily  flaunted  in  the  most  meretricious  of  the  sinful 
garments  of  the  world ;  into  such  a  world  we  look,  marked 
everywhere  with  the  victories  of  Jesus,  but  can  we  say  truly  that 
His  peace  is  there  ? 

Doubt,  mystery,  and  despair  rise  round  so  many  with  walls  that 
seem  impenetrable ;  pain,  misery,  and  sorrow  stalk  through  the 
land  ;  impurity  and  intemperance  go  hand  in  hand  with  unbelief, 
and  their  deadly  work  is  being  done ;  the  cries  of  children  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  home  is  accursed  ;^  the  wail  of  drunken 
and  dishonoured  womanhood ;  the  injustice  between  man  and 
man  ;  the  brutal  licentiousness  that  knows  but  one,  and  that  the 
basest,  use  for  woman  ;  the  hardening  and  degrading  forms  of 
betting  and  gambling;  the  hideous  selfishness,  the  reckless 
carelessness  for  others  in  the  race  for  wealth  ;  the  cruel  necessity 
that  herds  whole  families  together  in  one  room,  poisoning  alike 
both  atmospheres,  moral  and  physical ;  the  dolorous  monotony 
of  many  toiling  lives,  making  hands  eager  to  reach  out  to  an)- 
form  of  relaxation  or  excitement,  no  matter  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  leads  ;  the  problems  all  unsolved  of  every  great  city — 
oh,  alike  in  the  roar  that  rises  nightly  from  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  every  town  where  masses  of  humanity  are  heaped  together, 
and  in  the  fainter  voices  that  reach  us  from  many  a  quiet-seeming 
village  there  are   tones    that    seem    to    contradict    and    that 
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absolutely,  the  legacy  of  Christ  our  Lord  as  we  listen  to  the 
record  of  S.  John. 

Or  if  we  look  closer  home,  into  that  human  heart  where  such 
dramas  are  enacted,  and  sometimes  even  such  tragedies  are 
witnessed,  is  not  the  absence  of  this  peace  often  one  of  the 
foremost  characteristics?  Those  hearts,  often  overshadowed, 
perplexed,  beset  with  fears,  harassed  with  recurrent  temptations 
and  sometimes  even  honeycombed  with  cruel  doubt ;  hearts 
sometimes  quiet,  yea,  peaceful,  and  then  again  plunged  into  a 
world  of  shadows  where  all  the  hills  are  full  of  noise,  or  again 
fighting,  as  it  were,  for  very  breath  and  life  for  a  time,  like 
mariners  upon  whom  the  sudden  cyclone  has  descended — we  ask 
ourselves.  Why  is  this,  and  what  can  be  the  remedy  ? 

And  gathered  thus  before  our  God,  at  the  outset  of  our 
deliberations  this  week,  it  is  well  to  examine  somewhat  beneath 
the  surface,  to  be  content  with  no  mere  temporary  palliatives,  but 
to  look  to  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  if  we  believe  that  the 
Gospel  of  our  God  contains  within  it  the  true,  the  only,  remedy 
for  the  sorrows  and  the  sadnesses  as  well  as  the  sins  of  humanity. 

"  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you." 

The  Master  differences  off  His  peace  from  all  else  claiming  the 
same  patronymic;  the  world  promises  peace  without  conflict: 
Christ  assures  us  of  peace  in  struggle,  calm  in  tempest,  stability 
while  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  shuddering. 

"  My  peace  '* — yet  He  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sword  ;  clearly,  then,  His  peace  that  we  are  to  look  for  will  bear 
characteristics  of  Himself,  His  work,  His  life.  And  there  rises 
before  us  {he  recollection  of  His  life  when  His  sacred  feet  were 
treading  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Judea,  the  peace  that  was  a 
contest,  the  fields  of  battle  where  the  sounds  of  conflict  were  not 
hushed  until  the  sun  sank  low  in  the  west,  and  the  evening  of 
His  life  had  come  down  upon  the  weary  Toiler ;  and  then  we  see 
no  bed  of  ease  on  which  those  busy  limbs  were  .laid,  but  thorns 
and  spear  and  nails  conspire  with  the  sharp  and  lacerating  words 
to  torture  the  last  hours  of  that  strange,  unbroken  peace ;  for 
through  all  and  in  all,  remember,  we  ever  read  of  Him  as  the 
"  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven,"  and  who  is  there  has  peace, 
the  peace  of  God. 

If,  then,  on  such  a  day,  when  we  would  seek  out  and  mend  the 
weak  and  torn  places  in  our  nets,  that  afterwards  we  may  use 
them  better,  rather  than  persuade  ourselves  that  rent  meshes  will 
confine  and  bring  fish  safe  to  land — if  we  would  understand  more 
perfectly  how  Jesus  is  the  great  Physician  of  the  sorrows  we 
acknowledge,  the  Binder  up  of  the  wounds  we  deplore,  we  must 
consider  the  nature  of  His  gift,  and  the  means  ordained  for  its 
national  and  personal  application. 

And  first,  the  peace  of  God     What  is  it }    Inactivity  or  a 
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changeless  state  ?  Nay,  but  that  peace  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  God,  runs  ever  out  into  deeds  of  active  love.  The  voice  of  a 
Divine  necessity  is  heard  articulately  in  all  creation ;  into  the 
pre-existing  peace  of  God.  the  love  of  God  would  call  His 
creatures ;  therefore  creation  is  begun.  Nor  is  the  love  of  God 
contented  with  this  primal  impulse,  for  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work."  The  peace  of  God  then  manifests  itself 
through  love  in  work.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  or  any  individual 
heart  would  know  of  the  peace  of  God,  there  must  be  manifested 
by  each  God-like  activity  as  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  God- 
given  love  ;  and  how  many  of  the  evils  we  deplore  have  their 
real  root  in  the  absence  of  this  in  the  Church  or  the  individual. 
Some,  thank  God,  see  this  with  exceeding  clearness,  but  life  is 
keyless,  peaceless,  to  the  selfish. 

And,  secondly,  we  have  assurance  that  the  peace  of  God  can 
be  secured  to  His  Church  by  the  continued  life  of  Christ  on 
earth.  We  serve  a  living  present  King,  not  one  absent  or  at  a 
far  distance  ;  One  who  guides  and  governs,  and  above  all.  Who 
loves  ;  not  one  who  from  behind  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier 
sometimes  and  at  long  intervals  looks  forth  upon  us. 

The  teaching  of  the  great  forty  days  when  before  His  ascension 
Christ  lingered  still  on  earth,  held  by  the  love  He  bore  to  His 
disciples,  symbolizes  and  declares  His  present  and  continued  life 
on  earth.  He  was  the  same,  though  changed,  with  the  same 
powers  of  eating  and  drinking,  though  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  had  left  the  risen  Lord  for  ever,  revealed 
in  bodily  presence  when  least  expected,  and  not  always  recognized 
when  He  came.  Entering  into  the  common  pursuits,  the  walking 
and  the  fishing,  providing  for  the  ordinary  iTecessities  of  the  body, 
as  by  the  "fire  of  coals  and  fish  laid  thereon  and  bread,"  as  well  as 
standing  suddenly  within  the  doors  of  the  secluded  chamber  with 
the  words  of  benediction  on  His  lips,  He  made  known  to  His 
disciples  that  He  was  with  them,  watching,  listening,  guiding, 
assisting.  And  this  continued  presence  on  earth  of  the  living 
Lord  is  only  intensified  by  Pentecost,  when  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christ,  inhabiting  the  Church 
and  the  individual  heart 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  means  whereby  through  the  Church 
the  peace  of  God  is  to  flow  out  into  the  world.  And  if  so,  we 
need  not  be  dismayed  though  many  regions  remain  as  yet  to  be 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  though  many  hearts  know 
Him  not,  though  contradictions  to  His  will  abound.  These 
things  should  neither  dismay  nor  confound  us;  rather  they 
should  stir  us  up  to  attempt  fresh  conquests.  If  the  life  of  Christ 
be  present  in  His  Church,  if  through  that  life  alone  can  peace 
come,  it  is  ours  to  see  that  over  the  jangling  disputes  of  men,  and 
over  all  opposition  of  sin,  the  word  of  peace  is  spoken,  and  this 
by  the  healing  life  of  Christ  being  poured  into  the  souls  of  men. 
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Very  awful  and  yet  most  inspiring  is  it  to  remember  that  in 
some  sort  Christ  has  left  His  character  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
men  and  women.  Men  naturally  judge  our  Master  by  what 
they  see  in  us.  Ours  it  is  to  prove  that  life  and  strength  and  peace 
flow  out  from  Him,  that  there  is  power,  and  in  abundance, 
present  to  heal.  Yet  what  practical  infidelity  we  meet  with  in 
Christian  people. 

For  what  else  is  that  blank  acquiescence  in  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  evil  which  is  expressed  in  the  old  formula,  "These  things 
must  be ;  it  is  no  use  trying  to  stop  this  while  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,"  and  the  like?  Aye,  but  how  long  is  human  nature  to 
be  what  it  is?  Till  the  Divine  nature  is  poured  into  it,  and  then 
comes  peace.  And  for  what  else,  oh,  my  brethren,  have  we  been 
made  "partakers  of  the  Divine  nature"  save  that  we  may  witness 
to  others  of  its  exceeding  power  and  unfathomable  abundance  ; 
that,  strong  in  simple  righteousness,  we  may  go  to  and  fro  carry- 
ing the  peace-bringing  life  to  others,  even  as  we  have  received  it 
ourselves ;  that  no  difficulties  should  daunt  us,  no  rejections 
rebuff  us,  no  seeming  want  of  progress  weary  us,  for  in  "due  time 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not "? 

Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  There  is  no  life  without 
assimilation.  The  Church  of  God  must  assimilate  these  broken 
Hves,  these  helpless  waifs,  these  careless,  these  defiant,  these 
worldly,  these  sinning,  that,  purified  by  the  current  of  the  Divine 
life  proceeding  from  the  Son  of  God,  her  life  may  broaden  and 
increase.  And  the  work  can  be  done,  but  it  will  depend  on  the 
steadfast  faith  and  lives  of  individuals  if  ever  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Not  by  sudden  surprises,  but  by  slow  and  secret  growth, 
is  the  work  of  our  Master  accomplished.  Christianity  ever  works 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  it  is  first  a  faith,  then  a  life, 
afterwards  a  victory.  And  one  of  the  truest  works  of  a  Church 
Congress,  I  take  it,  is  to  send  each  one  of  us  back  to  a  review  of 
his  personal  relations  to  Christ,  that  he  may  see  if  he  has  the 
true  power  to  work,  because  his  soul  is  vitalized  by  faith,  and 
because  in  that  faith  he  has  found  his  peace. 

Beneath  a  true  view  of  the  peace  of  God  the  Christian  idea  of 
brotherhood  rises  transfigured,  and  before  a  practical  rendering 
of  that  idea  many  of  the  disjointed  portions  of  Christianity 
would  be  reunited,  so  making  peace. 

But  for  this  there  must  be  a  true  realization  of  unity  in  Christ 
**  The  highest  outcome  of  heathenism,"  it  has  been  finely  said, 
"reached  to  a  unity,  but  only  a  unity  of  principle,  or  an  abstraction ; 
an  It,  not  a  He ;  fate,  not  Jehovah."  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  to  conduct  us  to  a  person,  to  place  a  hand  in  ours, 
to  make  us  feel  the  expulsive  powers  of  a  personal  love  flowing 
into  us,  to  raise  us  out  of  and  above  ourselves,  by  joining  us  to 
One  greater,  holier,  purer,  than  ourselves,  and  to  answer  by  an 
objective  reality  that  instinctive  longing  of  the  heart  voiced  from 
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oi  old  by  the  Psalmist,  "  Oh  set  me  up  upon  the  rock  that  is 
higher  than  I."  And  before  such  an  idea  of  unity  the  little  party 
disputes,  the  petty  logomachies,  the  worse  than  useless  shib- 
boleths, drop  off  scorched,  confounded,  ashamed,  and  the  Church 
of  God  stands  forth  a  body  of  brothers,  animated  with  a  common 
purpose,  united  by  a  common  love,  worshipping  a  common  God. 

There  is  the  power  to  re-animate  the  world  ;  the  life  of  Christ 
can  yet  through  it  flow  down  into  the  wasted  veins  and  kindle 
anew  the  failing  pulse  of  sin-distraught  humanity,  it  can  bid  the 
languishing  revive  and  glow  again  with  the  warmer  currents  that 
herald  and  betoken  perfect  convalescence — a  power  that  can 
once  more,  as  of  old,  "  turn  the  world  upside  down,"  and  in  that 
great  upheaval  teach  men  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the 
Master's  glorious  legacy,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I 
give  unto  you." 

Only  let  us  remember,  as  again  to-day  we  set  ourselves  to 
bravely  face  the  old,  and  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us  of  new  difficulty,  that  the  peace  of  God  is  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  an  energetic  warfare.  The 
word  has  gone  forth  of  old,  and  has  been  ratified  by  Christ, 
"  Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee."  Yet  a  word  comes  to  us  from  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  as  an  exhortation  from  a  leader  to  his  troops  upon  the 
very  eve  of  battle, "  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  ; "  and,  standing 
there,  armed,  the  soldier  of  Christ  begins  to  see  that  the  serried 
ranks  which  march  with  him  reach  onward  even  to  the  shores 
of  Paradise,  and  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  army 
has  already  proved  victorious,  as  the  "Church  expectant"  has 
passed  into  the  presence  of  her  Lord  ;  and  with  that  view  there 
comes  the  sense  of  peace,  of  final  and  assured  victory. 

And,  brethren,  we  need  to  be  reminded  at  once  of  our  personal 
responsibility  in  the  conflict,  and  of  the  means  for  calm  though 
strenuous  endeavour ;  for  we  may  not  think  that  lapse  of  time 
will  end  disputes  or  dissipate  temptations ;  rather  if  I  read  the 
New  Testament  aright,  will  the  sounds  of  strife  increase  as  the 
shadows  deepen  round  the  world's  eventide ;  we  may  not  see  the 
victory,  nay  there  may  be  continual  conflict  within  and  without 
even  to  the  very  end ;  yet  when  the  archangel's  trump  shall 
sound,  and  the  combatants  divide,  we  may  be  found  upon  the 
victorious  side,  and  then  comes  peace. 

Oh,  from  that  blessed  union  of  the  Lord  with  His  followers 
comes  strength  for  the  contest,  comes  peace  in  all ;  a  peace  none 
know  who  have  not  stood  by  their  Master's  side  in  His  painfulness 
and  weariness,  in  His  wholehearted  seeking  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
His  household  ;  who  have  not  personally  asked  Him  the  secret 
meaning  of  His  words,  alone,  in  the  hush  of  evening,  when  the 
busy  feet  are  still,  and  have  heard  the  great  assurance  from  the 
loving  lips,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  give  I  unto  you." 
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*'Ifl8teid  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all 

the  earth."— /'ja/w  xlv.  16. 

The  Psalm  from  which  those  words  come  is  one  which  has  been 
endeared  in  the  memories  of  Christian  people  for  many  cen- 
turies. Those  who  feel  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  a  Divine 
love  have  recognized  in  them  the  words  which  express  that  bond 
of  union  in  which  the  soul's  highest  delight  is  found.  But  as 
you  and  I  look  at  them  this  morning,  do  we  not  feel  that  we  are 
witnesses  to  one  of  those  scenes  in  which  the  old  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  a  new  epoch,  new  responsibilities,  new 
duties,  are  dawning  ? 

The  words  are  words  of  promise.  Everything  in  the  psalm 
has  been  a  thing  of  joy,  splendour,  delight.  High  promise  and 
high  hope  are  blended  together  ;  and  yet  in  the  very  moment  of 
highest  gladness  there  falls  upon  our  ear  words  that  sound  as  if 
Acy  carried  with  them  some  suggestion  that  might  daunt  the 
courage  of  that  hope,  and  dismay  the  outlook  of  that  love.  And 
yet  a  precept  and  a  promise  mingle  together  here.  **  Forget 
tiiine  own  people,  and  thy  father's  house.  Instead  of  thy  fathers 
thou  shalt  have  children." 

There  is,  I  say,  a  touch  which  almost  brings  dismay.  Is  the 
past,  then,  with  all  its  sacred  and  reverent  memories,  to  be  wholly 
cast  on  one  side  ?  Does  the  new  life  mean  the  obliteration  of 
that  which  was  the  education  of  the  spirit,  the  discipline  of  the 
character  ?  Are  we  really  invited  so  to  forget  that  past  as  to 
believe  that  no  more  it  is  to  have  a  charm  for  us,  either  in  the 
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days  when  we  are  tempted  to  sweet  retrospect,  or  when,  in  the 
pressure  of  the  present,  we  find  our  consolation  in  remembering 
joys  that  have  been?  And  yet  how  stern  the  words  sound. 
"  Forget  thine  own  people ; "  and  how  they  are  met  by  the 
corresponding  promise  in  the  future,  "  Hereafter,  instead  of  the 
benedictions  of  the  past,  there  shall  be  the  hopes  of  the  future.*' 
Instead  of  that  which  once  you  relied  upon,  there  shall  be  those 
that  will  rely  upon  you.  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt 
have  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the  land.'* 
We  can  understand,  by  taking  up  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish 
mind,  how  very  much  there  was  in  such  a  promise  to  occasion 
delight ;  but  to  our  modern  ears  we  do  not  feel  the  same  sort  of 
delight  in  the  benediction  which  speaks  of  posterity.  We  might 
almost  be  disposed  to  challenge  the  value  of  the  promise.  You 
take  away  from  us  the  fathers,  and  bid  us  to  forget  them.  You 
promise  as  an  equivalent  the  children,  and  we  ask  the  question, 
"  Is  there  in  the  promise  a  fair  and  adequate  substitute  ? "  From 
the  standpoint  of  home  we  go  back,  and  our  hearts  are  touched 
with  tender  memories.  We  remember  that  once  venerable 
figure.  We  remember  how,  when  we  were  but  children,  he,  for- 
getting the  pressures  and  the  anxieties  of  life,  stooped  to  play 
with  us  in  our  infant  hours.  We  remember  later,  how,  identify- 
ing himself  with  our  schoolboy  interests,  he  became  our  fellow- 
student  in  the  studies  that  were  too  difficult  for  us  ;  and  later, 
when  we  began  to  put  doubtful  and  faltering  feet  upon  the  high 
road  of  life,  we  recall  how  it  was  that  wisdom  allied  with  sym- 
pathy came  to  our  aid,  and  how  we  found  in  him  who  bore  the 
name  of  "  father  **  a  most  venerable  and  trusted  friend.  And 
then  we  are  told  that  we  shall  find  in  this  cradle  an  adequate 
substitute  for  that — that  this  child  that  demands  care,  with  whom 
we  must  now  condescend  to  play,  upon  whose  cry  we  must  wait, 
whose  distracting  fretfulness  weakens  capacity  for  labour,  is  an 
adequate  substitute  for  that  joyousness,  that  devoted  interest, 
that  wise  sagacity  upon  which  we  once  relied.  Where  is  the 
benediction  of  such  a  change  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  blessing.  We 
live  under  laws  which  are  inevitable,  invariable.  Necessity 
governs  our  lives,  talk  as  we  please  of  our  freedom.  The  hour  must 
come  when  you  are  obliged  to  accept  the  responsibility  which 
the  death  of  those  who  were  dear  to  you  has  thrust  upon  you. 
The  old  die.  The  young  become  men  ;  they  must  take  their 
places.  And,  though  we  say  that  there  is  no  benediction  here, 
the  very  moment  our  mankind  awakes  to  contemplate  things  as 
they  are  we  begin  to  discover,  if  not  immediately,  yet  later,  the 
force  of  the  blessing.  Necessity,  kindly  nurse,  stern  mother,  that 
cultivates  human  wit,  that  develops  human  character,  forces  us 
into  situations  where  we  are  bound  to  become  men.  Mere 
knowledge  will  increase  in  a  quiet  student  life  ;  but  the  practical 
availability  of  knowledge  becomes  great  only  in  the  day  when 
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wc  are  called  upon  to  translate  it  into  action.  We  are  thrust 
into  the  position  of  those  who  must  judge  for  themselves,  and  we 
begin  to  realize,  as  the  old  poet  of  the  Lakes  told  us,  how  thank- 
ful wc  might  be  for  the  rich  bounties  of  constraint.  If  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  that  necessity  which  thrusts  us 
forward,  and  makes  us  actors  in  the  great  scene  of  life,  is  also 
the  very  mother  of  our  characters.  There  were  qualities  dormant 
which  could  have  had  no  existence  as  practical  characteristics 
unless  you  had  been  thus  forced  to  exercise  your  judgment,  and 
also  to  display  firmness  of  will.  It  would  not  do  for  human 
character  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  To  be  made  to 
act  is  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  prerogative  of  men  ;  and  in 
sach  compulsion  a  benediction  springs  from  the  closed  graves 
around  us.  And  not  only  so,  but  note  how  the  education  of  life 
is  always  leading,  and  not  only  giving  firmness  to  character,  but 
refining  also  the  qualities  of  your  affections.  Your  love  grows, 
kut  your  love  also  refines  in  the  process  of  life.  While  you  were 
the  dandled  plaything  of  your  father's  and  mother's  hours  of 
leisure,  then  you  were  as  one  whose  love  was  only  represented 
bjr  the  little  open  hand  stretched  forth  for  some  new  toy  or  new 
delight.  But  the  day  came  when  that  was  changed.  You  took 
the  place  of  father,  and  little  hands  were  outstretched  to  you. 
The  love  which  was  only  receptive  in  its  character  is  exchanged 
DOW  for  the  love  that  gives.  You  are  thrice  blest  here,  for 
behold,  your  benediction  is  that  of  those  who  know  that  "  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Thus,  because  the  changes 
of  life  bring  that  course  of  education  upon  you,  ripening  your 
judgment,  forcing  the  strength  of  your  will,  giving  new  tender- 
ness and  new  expansiveness  to  your  love,  there  will  fall  upon 
us,  even  at  the  moment  when  you  and  I  are  inclined  to  doubt  its 
Talue,  a  priceless  boon  in  that  benediction  of  responsibility, 
"  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have  children.'* 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  order  of  the  home  that  this  prevails. 
It  suggests  to  us  the  order  of  the  nation,  of  the  community,  and 
of  the  Church.  And  here,  too,  we  know  that  there  were  fathers 
in  Israel  as  well  as  fathers  of  our  flesh — men  who  in  the  days 
when  we  were  young  and  the  first  flush  of  our  youthful  enthu- 
siasm was  upon  us  were  hailed,  as  young  life  only  knows  how  to 
hail,  with  an  enthusiastic  devotion  and  admiration — those  whom 
we  made  the  heroes  worshipped  in  our  early  days.  And  when 
later  we  grew  to  understand  life's  difficulties  more,  and  could 
therefore  gauge  the  measure  of  those  responsibilities  and  the 
difficulty  of  those  problems  which  fell  upon  the  leaders  in  Church 
and  State,  we  knew  and  understood  better  how  to  appraise  those 
Others  in  Israel  at  their  true  value. 

And  may  I  not  say,  speaking  amongst  you  to-day,  that  it  is 
precisely  in  the  recollection  of  the  value  of  such  leaders  as  these 
that  we  find  one  of  the  sources — shall  I  say  of  our  despondency, 
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of  our  sorrow,  and  of  our  regrets  to-day.  We  cannot  forget  that 
we  are  deprived  of  the  leadership  and  presidency  of  that  father 
amongst  us  whose  capacious  understanding  and  legal  acumen 
might  have  directed  and  controlled  our  consultations.  We  cannot 
foi^et  also,  that  within  the  short  year  which  has  flown  since  the 
last  Church  Congress  met,  twice  the  grave  has  been  opened  to 
receive  those  fathers  in  Israel  who  called  forth  not  alone  our 
admiration,  but  that  deeper  feeling  of  tender  gratitude  which 
must  for  ever  be  linked  with  their  names.  Strange  that  one  short 
year  could  number  amongst  those  who  are  taken  from  us  the 
greatest  scholar  and  the  greatest  preacher  of  our  Church.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  the  short  twelve  months  should  tell  us  of  these  two- 
Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Canon  Liddon,  reared  in  different  Univer- 
sities, possessed  of  differing  talents  and  gifts,  divergent,  probably, 
in  many  matters  of  thought  and  opinion,  yet  united  together  in 
common  labour  under  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's  for  the  faith  of  their 
Master,  for  the  love  that  they  bore  to  their  Redeemer.  And  the 
proof  of  their  near  alliance  and  friendliness  was  never  shown 
more  touchingly  before,  than  when  the  Jerome  of  his  day 
dedicated  almost  his  latest  work  to  the  Chrysostom  of  his  time. 
When  we  remember  what  we  have  lost,  and  are  asked  to  find  a 
blessing  and  compensation  in  this,  "  Instead  of  the  fathers  thou 
shalt  have  the  children,"  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  "  Can  we  gain 
from  the  wail  of  the  children  on  our  side  any  compensation  for 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  came  from  vast  sources  of  erudition  ? 
Can  these  cries  of  the  cradle  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
eloquent  words  which  caused  our  hearts  to  burn  ?  or  shall  we  find 
in  the  unfurnished  brain  of  the  child  anything  like  an  adequate 
substitute  and  compensation  for  the  well  furnished  mind  and  the 
large  sources  of  knowledge  and  learning  which  were  ever  conse- 
crated to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ?  "  And  yet  the  very  same 
law  of  stern  necessity  which  makes  us  see  a  benediction  in  the 
shifting  of  the  scene,  which  thrusts  us  into  the  responsibilities  of 
the  home,  may  well  also  remind  us  that  the  stern  laws  of  the 
Divine  government  are  always  beneficent.  We  in  our  short,  cheap 
way,  are  so  often  disposed  to  think  that  love  is  a  kind  of  soft, 
foolish  thing,  with  a  morbid  timidity  about  it,  afraid  to  thrust 
its  bantlings  into  the  midst  of  the  storm.  But  that  is  not  the 
picture  of  the  Divine  love.  Larger,  stronger,  more  tender  because 
more  stern  is  that  love  which  says,  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou 
shalt  have  children."  Instead  of  waiting  and  watching  for  the 
words  of  leaders,  you  must  be  prepared  to  become  leaders  your- 
selves. Instead  of  waiting  for  those  upon  whose  counsels  you 
can  rely  and  who  will  save  you  therefore  the  necessity  of 
thought  for  yourselves,  there  will  be  thrust  upon  you  the 
arduous  task,  the  difficult  problem,  to  which  you  must  gird 
your  understanding  and  which  you  must  face  like  men. 

Is  there  no  blessing  ?    We  know  very  well,  as  we  watch  the 
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tufting  changes  of  human  life  from  age  to  age,  that  there  always 

comes  a  time  when  the  most  perfect  weapons  have  achieved  their 

work  and  must  be  left  among  the  armoury  of  antiquities.   We  live 

in  a  time   in   which  constantly  our  past  expenditure  in   the 

weapons  of  war  is  being  put  to  shame  by  some  new  invention,  till 

we  cry,  as  we  watch  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  in  trying  to 

get  perfection  in  the  weapons  of  defence  and  attack,  "  How  soon 

are  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! "     Men,  too,  are  the  weapons 

rf  the  Almighty,  working  and  achieving  the  Lord's  deliverance 

in  their  day.    The  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  are  mighty 

still,  and  from  His  quiver  He  can  pluck  fresh  weapons  that  shall 

pot  His  enemies  to  shame.     Upon  us  lies  the  responsibility,  not 

of  standing  any  longer  behind,  but  of  going  into  the  front  and 

bearing  that  brunt  of  the  battle  where  manhood  will  be  tested, 

faitli  will  be  tried,  and  courage  and  charity  will  be  put  to  the 

pioof.     And  it  is  well  for  Churches  as  it  is  well  for  men,  it  is  well 

for  nations  as  it  is  well  for  individuals,  that  these  things  should 

be  ;  for  in  the  order  of  God  as  He  works  His  great  work,  He 

diaiiges  His  implements ;  He  lays  aside  the  stonemason  when 

the  stone  is  set,  that  the  sculptor  may  begin   to  adorn  the 

Temple  of  God.     He  lets  the  sound  of  the  chisel  no  longer  be 

heard  in  the  temple  that  is  rising  to  His  honour  and  glory,  for 

bdiold,  the  temple  is  growing  ready  for  worship,  and  the  ring  of 

the  chisel  must  be  exchanged  for  those  organ  notes  that  shall 

lead  the  praise  of  worshippers.     Elisha  must  follow   Elijah  ; 

Joshua  must  take  the  place  of  Moses  ;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we 

shall  understand   that  men   reared   in   a  younger    generation, 

acclimatised,  so  to  speak,  for  the  efforts  and  difficulties  of  war  by 

the  new  surroundings  of  fresh  and  progressive  education,  are 

calculated  to  take  their  place  if  only  they  will  be  faithful  to  their 

trust,  and  have  opportunities  of  discharging  before  God  and  His 

Church  that  service  which  is  called  for  from  them  of  achieving  in 

their  day  and  in  their  generation  the  deliverance  of  the  Lord's 

people.    And  thus  from  the  standpoint,  then,  of  the  communities 

as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  homes   this   benediction   is 

realized. 

And  will  you  forgive  me  this  other  word  ?  I  can  understand 
a  modern  spirit  coming  in  and  saying,  "  There  may  be  truth  in 
that,  but  I  doubt  the  benediction  notwithstanding.'*  In  those  days 
in  which  vast  countries  still  remained  untaken  and  untilled,  it  was 
well  that  men  should  welcome  the  filling  of  their  cradles  and  the 
expansion  of  their  homes  ;  but  upon  us  the  question  of  increasing 
population  presses  with  a  stern  necessity  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  our  career.  And  yet,  I  say,  even  so  the  words  of 
promise  are  a  benediction  indeed.  We  may  have  our  problems 
concerning  the  increase  of  population,  but  while  we  have  them  we 
have  also  this — the  sovereign  witness,  the  dread  of  nations  that 
the  decline  of  population  is  the  decay  of  peoples. 
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And  more  as  the  great  world  fills,  and  as  we  find,  perchance, 
that  through  harder  necessity  and  bitterer  times  and  with  more 
anxious  thought  we  must  plant  out  the  population  in  plots  where 
the  earth  will  bring  forth  sustenance  to  keep  them,  we  become 
aware  that  our  efforts  are  being  enlisted  in  a  great  work  which 
is  the  expansion  of  humanity,  and  the  working  out,  through 
humanity,  of  great  and  Divine  purposes.  We  shall  cease  to  be 
the  small  children  of  the  past  when  we  become  the  fathers  of 
the  future — when  we  realize  that  upon  us  lies  the  solemn  duty 
not  of  standing  with  idle  hands,  but  of  looking  forward  and  of 
associating  ourselves  with  every  endeavour  and  every  movement 
that  will  solve  those  problems  which  will  press  upon  coming 
generations.  Upon  us  will  come  an  ampler  blessing  than  any 
we  can  see  and  feel.  The  future  has  its  claim  as  well  as  the  past 
and  the  present;  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  are  we  who  are 
privileged  in  the  ordering  of  Almighty  wisdom,  in  a  world  that 
moves  forward  according  to  His  bidding,  to  take  our  place  and 
to  bear  our  share  in  leading  up  to  the  dawn  of  golden  day,  when 
the  children  whom  we  have  planted  out  shall  be  princes  in  all 
lands. 

And  thus  there  must  be,  after  all,  from  whatever  standpoint 
we  take  the  text,  a  benediction  true  and  real.  We  are  fellow- 
workers  in  a  great  work,  the  extent  of  which  we  can  hardly 
realize,  the  full  meaning  of  which  must  in  a  large  measure  be 
veiled  from  our  eyes.  We  are,  as  a  Church,  like  the  bride  that 
steps  forth  and  feels  the  pang  of  parting  with  the  old  home,  and 
yet  with  a  faith  and  a  loyalty  of  affection  has  put  her  hand  into 
the  guiding  hand  of  love,  facq^  the  new  life  that  has  dawned 
upon  her,  and  with  cheerfulness  accepts  its  responsibility.  The 
novel  loneliness  and  the  arduous  undertaking  are  in  part  veiled 
from  her,  but  she  fronts  all,  because  she  is  inspired  by  that  which 
makes  individuals  great  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  and  makes 
Churches  and  communities  great  in  the  outworking  of  their 
destiny — simple,  loving  trust  in  the  guiding  hand  that  led  her 
from  the  old  and  introduces  her  to  the  new. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  responsibility  ;  but  every  benediction 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  not  being  a  blessing.  God 
'*  opens  His  hand  and  fills  all  things  living  with  plenteousness.'' 
"  Yea,  the  river  of  God  is  full  of  water.  Thou  preparest  their 
corn  for  them  ;  Thou  providest  for  the  earth."  But  land  differs 
from  land,  and  the  benediction  turns  to  a  curse  when  the  briars 
and  thorns  spring  up,  but  it  turns  to  a  blessing  where  the  good 
corn  may  yet  be  reaped. 

There  is  this  principle,  then,  underlying.  There  is  a  bene- 
diction in  responsibility;  but  the  benediction  of  responsibility 
may  fail  to  bring  us  the  blessing  unless  we  are  ready  for  it,  as 
the  blessing  of  peace  only  rested  in  the  homes  where  the  Son  of 
Peace  was  found ;   so  the   benediction  of  responsibility   only 
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abides  where  the  fit  spirit  awakes  to  meet  it.     And  what  spirit 
diould  this  be  ?    The  answer  is,  that  we  must  have  the  spirit  of 
courage,  the  spirit  of  trust,  the  spirit  of  love.      The  Apostle 
reminded  us  that  God  did  not  give  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
"  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind."     Courage  of  heart, 
if  you  will — not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  that  spirit  of  power  which 
means  a  courageous  readiness  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
before  us.     Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that  that  land  is  base  where  the 
children  are  always  trying  to  be  men,  and  the  men  are  always 
trying  to  keep  them  children,  and  that  land  is  noble  in  which 
the  children  are  ready  to  remain  children,  and  the  men  are 
helping  them  to  become  men.     If  the  land  is  base  in  which  the 
children  desire  to  become  men,  and  the  men  seek  to  keep  them 
ever  as  children,  is  not  that  land,  that  Church,  that  community 
base  in  which  the  men  fail  to  recognize  the  reverence  with  which 
they  should  accept,  and  the  courage  with  which  they  should 
meet,  responsibilities  as  they  drop  from  the  hands  of  Providence 
into  theirs  ?     I  do  .not  want  to  deal  in  pessimistic  views,  but 
foi^ve  me  for  suggesting  the  question  whether  we  are  quite 
sure  that  that  spirit  of  recklessness  which  disregards  respon- 
sibilities  and   affronts   duties,   or  that   spirit   of  timidity   and 
cowardice  which  shirks  undertaking  responsibilities  altogether, 
has  not  some  place  amongst  us.     Are  we  perfectly  certain  that 
what    is   called    in   some   quarters   "judicious    reticence"   and 
"  masterly  inactivity  "  is  not  sometimes  the  reticence  of  timidity 
and  the  inactivity  of  cowardice.^     Are  we  perfectly  sure  that 
there  may  not  be  questions  stirring  amongst  us  in  which  one 
hardly  knows  whether  to  deplore  most  the  tremendous  reckless- 
ness of  vehement  speech,  or  the  impeachable  cowardice  of  the 
silence  that  will  not  speak.     What  is  wanted  is  that  recognition 
of  responsibility  which  does  see  the  moment  when  speech  and 
utterance  become  a  duty.     When  the  mutineers  take  possession 
of  the  ship,  and  the  interested  agents  are  about  to  scuttle  it,  I 
cannot  call  that  "  masterly  inactivity  "  which  refuses  to  take  any 
step  whatever.      When  we   find   that  men  are  ready  to  rush 
forward  and  emphasize  obstinacy  before  questions  have  had  time 
to  be  calmly  considered,  I  do  not  call  that  the  reverence  that  is 
due  to  recognized  responsibility.     Or,  to  take  another  case,  are 
there  not  instances  amongst  us  when  from  the  intellectual  stand- 
point men  may  be  seen  shirking  their  responsibilities  ?    This  age 
of  ours  comes  to  us  with  its  manifold  questions,  its  deep  and 
intricate  problems,  before  which   indeed  we  can  acknowledge 
that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  best  will  be  silent  now, 
and  Achilles  must  ponder  in  his  tent.     But  yet  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  there  is  an  intellectual  timidity  which  is  not  wholly 
to  our  credit  when  men  shriek  out  against  the  discussion  of 
questions,  and  then  seek  to  evade  the  activity  and  the  inquiry 
of  their   own   minds    by   the   whispering   some   shibboleth   of 
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infallibilism,  or  seek  the  quietus  of  their  thoughts  in  the  bosom 
of  an  infallible  Church.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  there  is 
the  bracing  up  of  a  manly  and  intellectual  courage  to  take  up 
and  deal  with  questions,  the  responsibility  for  which  the  Divine 
wisdom  has  put  into  our  hands.  And  there  is  worse  behind. 
There  are  questions  which  next  year  we  shall  have  to  face.  No, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  questions  of  Church  and  State,  but 
questions  of  society.  It  is  whispered — and  I  know  not  with 
what  truth — (God  send  that  the  whisper  may  not  be  true!) — 
that  the  revelations  of  the  census  of  1891  will  show  us  a  step 
backward  in  the  progressive  rate  of  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion. I  am  speaking  of  responsibilities  which  come  to  us  from 
God.  The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  she 
will  always  take  up  with  every  blessing  its  attendant  cares,  and 
that  she  will  not  shirk  from  doing  the  duties  God  bids  her  do, 
even  though  it  be  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and  anxiety.  How 
far  fallen  from  that  ideal  shall  our  population  have  become  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  those  anxieties,  which  once  were  deemed 
honourable  and  the  joy  of  men,  links  with  her  future,  forces 
through  which  they  could  influence  the  world,  have  been  regarded 
by  any  large  or  even  small  proportion  of  our  people  as  things  to 
be  evaded.  It  is  ill  when  men  make  passion  safe  and  vice  easy, 
shirking  the  responsibilities  which  make  nations  strong  and 
give  to  peoples  the  benediction  of  the  Almighty. 

If  this  spirit  of  cowardice  is  to  be  abhorred,  ought  we  not  to 
say  that  what  is  wanted  to  accept  this  blessing  of  responsibility 
is  courage?  And  yet  I  can  understand  it  all.  We  are  placed, 
and  all  communities  are  so  placed,  mainly  that  the  strain  and 
stress  of  responsibility  falls  upon  those  of  the  community  who 
in  one  sense  are  less  able  to  bear  it.  The  burden  falls  not  on 
youth,  nor  on  age.  Youth  has  its  charms.  You  forgive  so 
much  to  youth  with  its  generous  impulsiveness,  always  finding 
that  compensation  for  its  mistakes  in  its  wondrous  visions.  And 
age  that  has  retired  from  the  active  scene  can  stand,  apart,  and 
age  can  revive  the  past,  and  can  criticize  the  present  without  the 
feeling  of  painful  responsibility.  Our  young  men  have  their 
visions,  our  old  men  have  their  dreams.  The  burden  of  responsi- 
bility falls,  in  communities  and  in  Churches,  largely  upon  men  of 
middle  life.  Those  who  will  take  part  in  your  discussions  to-day 
will  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them  be  between  twenty-five  and 
sixty  ;  upon  them  comes  the  responsibility.  And  middle  life  has 
no  glories  ;  it  has  not  the  vision  of  youth  ;  it  has  not  the  dream 
of  age,  and  we  feel  the  pressure  of  it  so  much.  The  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  is  ours,  and  we  say,  "  Would  that  it  might  be 
eased  a  little,  that  the  yoke  might  be  lifted  a  little  from  the 
shoulder,  for  upon  us  falls  all,  and  we  are  not  able  to  bear  it** 
I  can  understand  that  it  is  so.  The  hard,  prosaic,  middle 
term  of  life,  unblest  with  vision  or  dream,  has  to  bear  that 
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responsibility.    But  where  is  our  manhood  ?    That  responsibility 

is  your  joy.     Action  and  decision,  judgment  and  courage — these 

are  your  glories.     Leave  to  youth  its  visions ;  leave  to  age  its 

dreams.     Turn  your  life  into  such  activity  that  it  shall  be  a 

vision  for  the  men  that  come  after,  and  that  the  memory  of  it 

shall  be  a  dream  of  glory  to  succeeding  generations.     It  is  to  us 

that  there  comes  that  stern  responsibility.     Your  manhood  is 

pledged  to  it.     The  position  which  you  hold  in  the  middle  arch 

of  life  is  exactly  drawn  into  this  very  thing.     Upon  you  falls  the 

question,  and  it  is  for  you  to  answer.     What  are  we }     Links 

between  the  past  and  the  future — men,  therefore,  who  are  bound 

by  the  position  which  we  hold  to  bring  the  past  and  the  future 

into  one ;  to  mingle  their  powers  and  to  bring  into  harmony  their 

lights,  their  teachings,  and  their  aspirations.     It  is  for  us  to  solve 

these  problems,  for  we  stand  midway  between  those  who  cannot, 

in  the  nature  of  the  case,  undertake  new  problems,  and  those 

who  come  after,  upon  whom  the  consequence  of  the  problems 

has  not  yet  fully  dawned.    But  if  you  realize  what  a  holy  and 

high  position  that  middle  life  is,  then  I  think  you  will  say  that 

the  courage    and   the    confidence  shall  be  ours.      We  shall 

remember  that  there  is  even  for  us  in  the  strain  and  the  stress  of 

these  necessary  conditions    the  benediction  of  responsibility ; 

"  instead  of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  children." 

What  else  should  be  our  readiness  ?    Faith.     She  who  went 

forth  went  forth  with  that  leal  courage  which  became  her  decision, 

but  she  went  also  with  that  faith,  that  belief  that  there  was  work 

for  her  to  do ;  the  trust  was  seen  in  the  absolute  forgetfulness  of 

the  father's  house-r-"  Forget  thy  father's  house : "  put  it  aside ; 

your  trust  now  must  be,  as  your  work  must  be,  in  the  work  of  the 

home  to  which  you  are  called.    There  must  be  faith — ah !   who 

^  measure  it  ?    "  The  past  to  be  forgotten ! "   we  say.    This 

is  just  our  difficulty.    Are  we  to  ignore  or  despise  the  past 

^together  ?     Is  the  meaning  that  we  are  so  to  set  aside  what  has 

gone  as  to  gather  from  it  no  lessons,  and  receive  from  it  no 

impulse,  and  to  carry  forward  from  it  no  authority }    Oh,  not  so. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  the  past  must  be  remembered,  because 

you  are  men  of  the  past     In  your  blood  there  flows  the  blood 

oi  preceding  generations.     You   cannot  falsify  your  heritage. 

With  Churches  and  communities  it  is  the  same.     You  are  born 

with  a  certain  function  and  a  certain  destiny.     As  nations  you 

have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  world,  and  all  the  past  of 

English  life  is  the  revelation  to  you  of  the  possibility  of  your 

destiny.     In  the  Church  it  is  the  same.     All  the  great  heritage 

of  the  past,  the  noble  traditions,  the  splendid  freedom,  and  the 

venerable  antiquity,  the  wondrous  catholicity,  and  the  strong 

lo]ralty  to  her  Mast^s  words  which  has  belonged  to  that  Church 

in  all  ages,  is  part  ^"^^IIKl^SS^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  cannot  refuse  it. 
Accept  it  and  Uve  fajl^#|HH|^|rf'  it    Translate  its  spirit  into 
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the  action  of  to-day.  Do  not  forget  or  deny  that  you  are  what 
you  are  by  virtue  of  a  past  which  was  made  for  you  by  Divine 
hands,  and  which  to  deny  is  to  deny,  so  to  speak,  the  Providence 
that  brought  you  where  you  are.  But,  while  there  is  that,  there 
is  also  the  strong  and  significant  warning,  "  Forget."  Though 
you  may  be  guided  by  the  past,  you  must  not  be  the  slaves  of 
the  past  There  is  no  power  for  present-day  problems,  or  for  men 
trying  to  solve  them  in  the  endeavour  merely  to  resuscitate  the 
modes  of  the  past.  History  is  abundant  with  illustrations.  Men 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm,  like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Rienzi, 
seeking  to  restore  the  splendid  independence  and  glories  of  old 
Italy,  failed  because  they  imagined  that  if  they  could  revive  the 
Roman  Senate  they  would  revive  the  robustness  and  vigour  of 
old  Rome.  There  is  a  warning,  therefore,  from  the  past.  "  The 
weapons  of  war  are  perished."  You  must  go  to  the  armoury  of 
God  for  new  weapons.  You  cannot  expect  that  what  suited  the 
past  will  suit  the  present.  You  must  have  that  readiness  of  mind 
which  a  skilful  workman  has,  as  one  who  says,  "  I  carry  on  my 
work  in  the  spirit  of  the  past,  while  I  try  that  the  work  committed 
to  my  charge  may  expand  harmoniously,  and  develop  in  the 
perfect  pattern  which  the  intention  of  the  great  architect  of  all 
first  gave  it,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  skilful  workman,  I  must 
see  that  I  blend  my  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  form 
and  fashion  things  in  such  a  way  as  that,  while  I  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  I  may  minister  to  the  true  needs  of  the 
present." 

And  who,  then,  would  be  fittest  for  such  things }  Not  the 
men,  therefore,  who  are  the  slaves  or  the  fanatics  of  the  past,  or 
the  slaves  or  fanatics  of  the  future.  There  are  some  that  imagine 
that  if  a  thing  is  old  it  is  certain  to  succeed  ;  and  there  are 
others  who  think  that  if  only  they  can  prove  novelty  concerning 
a  thing  it  must  be  infallible.  Neither  of  these  represents  the 
position  of  those  who  feel  that  their  call  is  to  be  a  link  between 
the  past  and  the  future.  What  we  want  is  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  reverent  towards  it,  trying  to  expand 
all  their  works  according  to  its  lines  and  suggestions,  and  full 
also  of  that  vigorous  and  courageous  spirit  which  knows  how  to 
live  its  own  to-day,  and  to  speak  the  language  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  spirit  is  still  alive  in  the  Church  of  England. 
That  large  body  of  men  in  the  Church  of  England — I  venture 
to  think  it  is  the  majority — ^which  has  always  been  alive  to  its 
wondrously  wise  position,  that  has  recognized  its  antiquity  and 
its  traditions  from  the  past,  and  has  recognized  also  its  duties 
towards  the  future,  has  been  a  party  strong  enough  to  moderate 
and  to  stimulate  the  activities  of  those  around  them.  I  know 
that  they  are  not  popular;  for,  having  climbed  to  a  position 
where  they  can  see  both  sides,  they  cannot  believe  that  light 
falls  only  on  one  side  of  the  wall.     They  have  looked,  and  they 
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can  see  that  the  Church,  like  the  goodly  bough  of  the  patriarch, 
spreads  on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  They  are  content  to  be  called 
Galltos,  because  they  refuse  to  say  that  every  new  insignificance 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  judicious  category  of  things 
indifferent  in  which  the  Apostolic  wisdom  placed  it  They  are 
as  the  great  sea  that  surrounds  our  shores,  refreshingly  cool  in 
the  days  of  the  summer  heat  of  controversy,  and  preserving  a 
not  unwelcome  warmth  in  the  days  of  religious  winter  and 
stagnation  ;  capable  in  their  splendid  reverence  for  the  past,  and 
their  quick  wisdom  for  the  present,  and  their  greatness  for 
helping  forward  the  future,  and  fit  to  stimulate,  to  moderate, 
and  to  breathe  health  into  the  counsels  and  decisions  of  our 
land. 

One  word  more.  The  third  spirit  that  we  want  for  bearing 
this  responsibility  is  love.  "  Forget  also  thine  own  people  and 
thy  father's  house."  Wherein  forget  ?  Forget  the  past  because 
your  life  is  mingled  in  another's,  even  in  your  Lord's  ;  because 
now,  and  henceforth,  you  are  not  your  own.  Another's  name  is 
signed  upon  you,  and  to  the  work  of  that  other  your  life  must 
be  consecrated.  What  is  wanted  here  for  us — for  all,  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  in  Church  or  State — first  and 
most,  and  last  and  best  of  all,  is  that  the  spirit  with  which  we 
undertake  the  responsibilities  which  fall  upon  us  shall  be  the 
spirit  of  those  whose  lives  are  merged  in  His,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  "  I,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me." 

I  need  not  speak  of  it  more.  But,  brothers,  gathered  together 
for  this  season  of  consultation  and  deliberation,  oh !  far,  far  from 
all  of  us  be  the  spirit  which  does  not  recognize  that  "  if  any 
man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  His,*'  for  only 
when  your  souls  are  planted  with  His,  His  Spirit  dominating 
yours,  your  life  merged  wholly  in  His,  can  you  hope  to  achieve 
either  by  vigour  of  thought,  strenuousness  of  will,  or  sagacity  of 
counsel,  any  worthy  or  enduring  end.  And,  if  so,  the  precept 
goes  out  to-day,  for  this  is  the  glorious  bridal  song  of  the 
Church,  "  Forget  thine  own  people."  Forget  your  old  selfish- 
ness; forget  your  old  prejudices;  forget  your  old  passions; 
forget  the  things  that  encumbered  you  in  the  days  when  you  did 
not  recognize  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Remember  the  yoke  which 
is  yours ;  remember  the  destiny  to  which  you  are  called  ; 
remember  the  solemn  opportunities  which  are  placed  within 
your  command,  and  recognize  that  responsibility  brings  a 
benediction  to  the  man  whose  heart  is  charged  with  the  love  of 
the  Redeemer  that  bought  him,  baptized  him,  disciplined  him, 
consecrated  him  to  Himself;  and  thus  shall  the  benediction  be 
truly  ours ';  our  life,  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  life  of  the 
nation  will  expand  through  such  gatherings  if  His  true  spirit 
abide  there. 

And  you  need  not  fear.     You  need  not  think  that  anxieties 
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will  press  too  heavily  upon  you.  Girt  with  the  power  ar 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  Him  Who  is  stronger  than  tl 
strongest,  Who  is  the  life  of  our  life  in  the  Church,  and  the  li 
surely  of  our  individual  souls,  we  shall  be  strong  to  bear  tl 
burdens  which  may  be  put  upon  us.  With  joy  and  gladne 
shall  we  be  brought  into  the  palace  of  wisdom  and  love, 
new  glory  shall  possess  the  Church  of  Christ ;  because,  when  si 
is  all  glorious  within,  the  splendour  of  her  raiment  shall  I 
visible  to  all  eyes  without.  Then  anxieties  shall  become  powe 
to  us.  The  children  we  thought  would  be  burdens  shall  becon 
as  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant ;  and  those  whom  \ 
measured  to  be  the  weakest  amongst  us — ourselves,  who  \ 
feel  to  be  but  stuttering  and  stumbling  children  in  the  counc 
of  the  elders — may  yet  be  as  fathers  following  those  fathe 
whom  God  left  with  us  for  a  while,  and  took  when  their  wo 
was  done ;  and  their  children  shall  grow  up  and  establi: 
Christ's  kingdom  in  all  lands,  and  make  all  their  childrei 
children  princes  for  His  name  through  the  length  and  breadth 
the  kingdom  that  He  has  redeemed. 
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THIRTIETH     ANNUAL     MEETING 


OF  THE 

CHURCH    CONGRESS, 

HELD      AT      KINGSTON-ON-HULL. 


HENGLEKS    CIRCUS, 
Tuesday,     September     30TH,      1890. 


At  two  o'clock,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  ok  Durham  (Dr.  Brooke 
Foss  Wcstcott,  D.D.),  in  the  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Reverend  the  LORD 
Aechbishop  of  York  (Dr.  William  Thomson),  took  the  chair  as  President. 

RECEPTION    OF    NONCONFORMIST    DEPUTATIONS. 

The  Rev.  Canon  McCormick,  Rural  Dean  of  Hull,  introduced  a  deputation  from 
tiic  Hull  Wesleyan  Methodist  Council,  and  the  following  Address  was  then 
read  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SPIERS  :— - 

To  the  Members  of  the  Church  Congress  assembled  in  Huli,  October ^  1890. 

Dear  Brethren, 

We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  Council, 
which  consists  of  all  the  Ministers  and  principal  Lay  Officials  of  Hull  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  gratification  at  seeing  so 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  our  ancient  town,  and  to 
offer  you  a  cordial  and  fraternal  greeting  in  the  name  of  our  one  Divine  Lord  and 
Master. 

We  can  never  forget  our  ecclesiastical  origin.  It  has  left  its  mark  on  the  whole  of 
otir  history,  and  still  remains  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  conditions  of  our 
Uiowlh  and  policy. 

Notwithstanding  certain  difTerences  between  us  in  regard  to  Church  government 
and  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  histor>-, 
fet  we  gladly  entertain  the  conviction  that  those  points  upon  which  we  are  agreed  are 
far  more  numerous  and  are  likewise  of  a  more  vital  character  than  those  in  respect  to 
vhich  we  differ. 

Tracing,  as  we  do,  the  rise  of  Methodism  to  the  necessity  for  a  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are  devoutly  thankful  to  observe  throughout 
your  Church  a  widespread  and  growing  evangelical  activity. 

The  splendid  contributions  to  theological  literature  which  have  emanated  from  your 
i^holars   and  divines  are  valued  by  us  as  highly  as  by  yourselves.     We  appropriate 
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them  as  part  of  oar  inheritance.  Such  names  as  Hooker  and  Paley,  Pearson  and 
Butler,  Alford  and  Lightfoot,  are  held  by  us  in  great  veneration.  The  many  eminent 
divines  still  living  amongst  you,  headed  by  your  distinguished  President,  are  looked  np 
to  by  us  with  profound  respect  and  admiration,  while  we  also  feel  ourselves  to  be  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  such  men  as  the  lamented  Canon  Liddon,  who  has  so  recently 
departed  from  your  midst. 

We  frequently  enrich  our  public  worship  from  the  treasures  of  your  admirable 
Uturgy,  and  the  private  devotions  of  our  people  generally  are  greatly  aided  by  the 
spiritual  writings  of  your  Ken,  Herbert,  and  Scott,  as  well  as  by  the  noble  composi- 
tions of  your  gifted  and  pious  hjrmnologists,  Heber,  Lyte,  and  Keble. 

Your  Articles  and  Homilies  we  believe  to  contain  a  precious  deposit  of  accurate 
Scriptural  truth,  and  the  doctrines  they  formulate  and  expound  furnish  a  common 
basis  of  faith  and  practice  for  our  respective  communions. 

We  venture  to  hope  that  in  the  main  you  are  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity  for 
some  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to  Church  government  and  ritual,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  reach  and  elevate  the  many  types  of  human  nature  to  which 
evangelical  efforts  have  to  be  adapted.  It  is  upon  grounds  of  this  sort  that  we  justify 
our  own  methods  and  economy,  but  amid  all  diversities  of  operations  we  strive  as 
much  as  in  us  lieth  to  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
While  believing  that  we  have  been  led  on  to  our  present  position  by  the  hand  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  not  daring,  therefore,  to  retreat,  yet  we  cherish  a  catholicity 
of  feeling  towards  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

In  the  presence  of  common  foes,  who,  with  a  vigilant  and  bitter  hostility  that  has 
never  been  exceeded  since  the  Protestant  Reformation,  are  seeking  to  undermine  and 
extirpate  the  venerable  and  sacred  beliefs  which  have  brought  comfort  and  hope  to 
generations  of  tempted  and  suffering  believers,  and  which  alone  give  promise  of 
happiness  and  salvation  to  mankind  ;  let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  combine 
in  the  assault  upon  the  unbelief,  world liness,  and  vice,  which  bear  themselves  so 
arrogantly  in  modem  society,  and  from  which  arise  such  grave  perils  to  our  holy 
religion. 

It  is  with  the  sincere  desire  of  strengthening  the  links  that  bind  us  together  in  the 
grand  struggle  in  which  the  Christian  Churches  are  now  engaged  that  we  have 
approached  you  to-day,  and  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  our  fervent  and  sincere  prayers 
are  offered  to  Almighty  God  in  your  behalf  that  your  labours,  both  in  this  Congress 
and  in  your  respective  spheres  of  pastoral  activity,  may  be  divinely  blessed  and  have 
for  their  result  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  spiritual  life  and  power  throughout 
the  whole  world. 

Ministers, 

Robert  Keenleyside. 
Samuel  Lord. 
William  Maltby. 
William  Spiers. 
William  R.  Stewart. 

Laymen, 
Thomas  Good. 
Thomas  B.  Holmes. 
Samuel  H.  Holmes. 
Charles  J.  Hoskin. 
Robert  H.  Winter. 

William  S.  Tomlinson. 
Chairman  :  Joseph  Posnett. 


Thomas  Bolton. 
Jabez  Bridge. 
Joseph  Jackson. 
W.  Cornelius  Jones. 
Martin  Jubb. 

Edward  Bolton. 
William  Botterill. 
William  Cussons. 
Thomas  R.  Ferbns. 


John  J.  T wells. 
Edmund  B.  Warters. 
William  Wrstlake. 
George  Woodcock. 


William  Marshall. 
Francis  Ross. 
Henry  H.  Russell. 
Thomas  R.  Smith. 


Secretaries : 


John  Brown. 
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The  Rev.  JOSEPH   POSNETT. 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  members  of  the  Church  Congress — As  Chairman  of  the 
We^eyan  Methodist  Church  Council  and  the  Chairman  of  this  district,  I  beg  very 
respectfully  to  present  a  copy  of  the  Address  now  read,  and  in  presenting  it  I  wish  on 
my  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Church  I  represent,  to  express  a  warmth  and 
wealth  of  good-feeling  to  yourself  personally. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Tresident. 

I  r  is  impossible  for  me,  gentlemen,  not  to  regret  most  deeply  that  our  President 
cannot  himself  convey  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  for  the  welcome  which  you 
have  given  us,  and  assure  you  how  heartily  we  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  your 
address.  Every  open  confession  of  the  great  truths  which,  as  Christians,  we  hold  in 
common  brings  to  us  encouragement  and  strength  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  work  to 
which  we  have  given  ourselves.  We  believe  with  you  that  faith  in  the  Incarnation 
isakme  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  single  believer  and  the  aspirations  of  mankind. 
and  that  all  organization  answers  the  purpose  of  God  so  far  as  it  brings  the  virtue  of 
this  sovereign  faith  to  the  souls  of  men.  You  have  spoken  of  what  you  owe  to  the 
Eo^ish  Chnrch,  and  of  the  many  spiritual  links  by  which  you  are  still  bound  to  it. 
We,  too,  rejoice  to  recognize  our  debt  to  your  great  Christian  poets.  A  hymn  book 
is  indeed  an  outward  sign  of  the  communion  of  saints.  The  study  of  Holy  Scripture 
\  again  unites  us  no  less  closely ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  acknowledging  here 
hov  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  self-denying  labour  and  exact  scholarship  of  the 
President  of  your  own  Conference,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  which  we  have 
vofked  together  on  the  investigation  of  the  sacred  texts.  But  while  we  recognise  most 
diuikfully  these  proofs  of  an  inner  fellowship,  we  cannot  but  pray  more  earnestly  on 
tins  very  ground  for  some  such  outward  unity  as  shall  show  all  who  hold  one  Lord, 
nne  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  to  be  indeed  one  in  the  face  of  the 
infidelity  and  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  our  country,  and  of  the  dominant  evils  of  the 
mission  field.  How  the  end  will  be  reached  we  cannot  tell.  We  form  no  plans.  But 
we  may  trust  that  if  we  humbly  seek  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  direct  all 
our  energy  to  deeds  of  love,  God  in  His  good  time  will  fulfil  the  prayer  of  His  own 
Son  that  the  world  may  indeed  believe  that  the  Father  sent  Him.  Meanwhile,  I 
venture  to  ask  the  continuance  of  your  prayers,  that  by  the  application  of  our  creed 
and  our  institutions  to  the  problems  of  daily  life  we  may  be  enabled  to  prepare  the 
way  for  that  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  which  is  the  goal  of  our  common  labours. 

A  deputation  was  then  introduced  by  Canon  McCormick  from  the  Union  of 
Nonconformist  Ministers  of  Hull. 

The  Rev.  Elvet  Lewis  read  the  following  address  : — 

We  have  been  induced  by  more  than  one  consideration  to  present  this  greeting  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  Nonconformist  ministers  in  Hull.  We  found  a  good  local 
reason  in  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  evanj;elical  religion  by  one  so  well  known 
IS  the  Reverend  Thomas  Scott,  the  Bible  commentator,  whose  name  is  so  honourably 
connected  with  this  town.  And  when  we  pass  from  the  local  to  a  general  survey,  we 
cannot  think  we  trespass  in  claiming  a  share  in  your  splendid  inheritance  from  the 
past  of  faith,  of  devotion,  of  illuminating  experience.  Your  teachers  have  in  many 
ways  taught  us  also ;  men  who  have  wisely  spoken  and  written  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  Faith  have  also  confirmed  our  belief ;  many  a  saintly  life  that  has  grown 
among  the  surroundings  of  your  Church  ministry  has  brought  to  those  who  stand  outside 
a  fragrance  as  from  heaven.  We  acknowledge  our  grateful  indebtedness  to  those  among 
vou  who  make  themselves  efficient  in  Biblical  criticism,  in  re-siatement  of  doctrine, 
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in  the  exposition  of  changing  aspects  of  unchanging  truth,  in  the  culture  of  the  devout 
life.  To  single  out  the  name  of  the  late  Bishop  Light  foot  for  his  scholarly  contributions 
to  apologetic  Christian  literature,  and  the  name  of  Canon  Liddon,  flower  of  English 
eloquence,  the  sorrow  of  whose  death  is  fresh  upon  us  to  day — to  single  out  these  two 
names  is  to  exemplify  what  all  Christians  rejoice  in. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  we  have  presented  ourselves  at  your  assembly 
to-day.  Not  many  months  ago  a  kindly  approach  was  made  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  us  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Reunion.  If  our  reply  was  disappointing,  and  necessarily  so,  we  none  the  less 
recognized  the  graciousness  of  the  approach.  And  more,  it  helped  us  to  reconsider 
with  a  more  vivid  interest  those  profounder  principles  which  lie  firmly  at  the  basis  of 
Church  life  and  work  and  are  at  one  under  all  variety  of  methods  and  outward  dilTerences. 
There  are  seasons  of  inquiry,  of  controversy,  of  precise  distinctions  \  but  much  more 
are  there  times  of  enlargements,  of  mutual  appreciation,  of  cherishing  the  glad  gift  of 
each  other's  success.  We  would  bear  witness  to-day  to  our  desire  for  Christian 
oneness— oneness  of  aim  and  effort  in  all  that  educates  the  people  heavenward  ;  in  all 
that  quickens  the  life  of  man  to  holy  striving  ;  in  the  preaching  of  evangelical  truth 
the  gift  and  ornament  of  the  most  progressive  ages. 

We  look  to  you,  in  these  troublous  days  of  distraction  and  keen  strife,  for  much  help 
to  be  given  where  your  influence  tells  most.  You  have  a  vantage-ground  for  speaking 
to  men  of  wealth  and  rank  and  bringing  your  authority  to  bear  on  many  of  the 
sovereign  movements  of  our  day.  We  trust  you  may  be  inspired  by  the  free  spirit  of 
God  to  guide  a  disturbed  age  aright,  to  give  a  courageous  answer  to  the  questions  of 
contemporary  inquiry,  to  take  part  with  all  who  love  righteousness  in  strengthening 
the  national  character  of  the  English  people,  to  make  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  solace,  the  light,  the  stay  of  those  who  live  in  our  day.  We  pray  that  your 
deliberations  this  week  will  be  to  all  a  fresh  fountain  of  God's  grace  on  the  way. 
Vour  prosperity  in  the  highest  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  can  be  to  us  and  to  all 
but  a  blessing  and  a  joy.  Christian  hopes  are  everywhere  one  —one  God,  one  Saviour, 
one  Home. 

**  Then  draw  we  nearer  day  by  day, 
Each  to  his  brethren,  all  to  God." 

Thus  we  would  greet  you  all  in  Christ's  name. 

William  Maltby.  E.  C.  Jones. 

Wm.  K.  Stewart.  R.  H.  Town  end. 

John  J.  Twells.  James  Austerbury. 

George  Woodcock.  Arthur  Morgan. 

Edward  Aston.  P.  Duncan. 

Jos.   Posnrtt.  H.  Elvet  Lewis. 

Wm.  Spiers.  E.  Y.  Shaw. 

Frank  Russell.  Wm.  Thoseby. 

D.  TiLSLEY.  John  O'Dell. 

Frederic  Vaudry.  H.  P.  Slade. 

Robert  Krenleyside.  W'.  S.  To.mlinson 

W.  Cornelius  Jones.  W.   Westlake. 

Joshua  Dudley.  James  Sibree. 

Joseph  Jackson.  James  Bell. 

Thomas  Mitchell.  Albert  Benck. 
J.  Young. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President.  n 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

1  SHALL  express,  gentlemen,  I  feel  sure,  the  feeling  of  the  whole  Congress  if  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  solenm  and  generous  language  in  which  you  have  called  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  us  as  representing  the 
l^ational  Church.  We  have,  indeed,  received  what  you  rightly  describe  as  a 
**  splendid  inheritance  "  of  experience  and  devotion  which*  if  rightly  used,  must  help 
ns  to  maintain  a  broad  and  living  interpretation  of  the  unchanging  Gospel.  We 
cannot,  if  we  are  true  to  our  position,  fail  to  bring  our  faith  into  contact  with  the 
facts  of  life.  Our  cathedrals  and  ancient  churches — such  as  the  noble  Church  of  the 
Hdy  Trinity  in  which  we  were  allowed  to  meet  this  morning — daily  bring  before  us  in 
an  impressive  form  obligations  to  the  whole  people,  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  of  whicli 
it  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded,  as  you  have  reminded  us  ;  and  I  trust  that  \vc 
shall  be  enabled  year  by  year  to  answer  more  and  more  effectually  to  the  calls  which 
are  made  upon  our  material  and  spiritual  resources.  The  subjects  which  have  been 
prepared  for  consideration  in  the  present  Congress  will  show  that  we  are  alive  to  the 
momentous  problems  which  are  offered  to  Christians  by  the  conditions  of  modern 
society.  May  the  discussions  to  which  they  will  give  rise  satisfy,  in  spirit  at  least, 
the  claims  which  you  make  upon  us,  and  be  rendered  more  fruitful  through  your 
pnyers.  On  questions  of  peace,  and  temperance,  and  purity  we  already  know  the 
value  of  your  help,  the  earnest,  as  we  hope,  of  still  wider  co-operation.  Seasons  of 
danger  and  temptation  strengthen  the  fellowship  of  those  who  contend  for  the  same 
cause.  So  it  is  that  our  greatest  losses  during  the  past  year  are,  as  you  recognize  in 
toBching  words,  your  own.  Death,  indeed,  which  shows  life  in  its  true  proportions, 
has  a  sovereign  power  of  bringing  together  those  who  serve  one  Lord,  and  it  may  be 
that,  through  the  power  of  this  sacred  communion,  we  shall  be  drawn  a  little  nearer 
to  that  visible  unity  for  which  we  cannot  cease  to  pray.  The  frank  and  penetrating 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  which  marks  the  present  generation  will,  I  believe,  contribute 
to  the  same  result.  In  the  past  fresh  study  of  the  Bible  has  always  gone  before 
crises  of  religious  growth  ;  and  though  recent  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
>acTed  books  have  caused  natural  anxiety  and  distress,  I  feel  sure  that  the  final  result 
•'f  the  most  searching  investigation  will  be  to  bring  the  facts  of  Providence  and 
ia<ipiration  into  closer  connection  than  before  with  human  life,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  a  fuller 
•apprehension  of  the  central  truth  of  the  Incarnation  in  which  we  shall  find  an  all- 
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prevailing  motive  and  support  for  complete  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  in  man. 
May  your  labours  serve  effectually  to  hasten  that  issue. 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP. 

Ar  this  point  in  the  proceedings  the  hymn  **  Veni  Creator"  was  sung,  the  Apostles' 
Creed  recited,  and  prayers  said,  after  which  the  Right  Rev.  the  President  said— 
A  message  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  which,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting  to  have  transmitted  at  once  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  : — **  The 
members  of  the  Church  Congress  desire  to  express  their  deep  sorrow  for  the  illness 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which  has  prevented  him  from  filling  the  President's 
chair.  They  thank  him  warmly  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  make  the  Congress 
socccssful.  They  pray  fervently  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health."  I 
assume  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of  you  all  that  that  message  should  be  at  once 
telegraphed  to  the  Archbishop.    (Loud  expressions  of  assent.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  ARCHBISHOP. 

The   Right    Rev.    the    Bishop  of    Beverlev 

(Dr.  J.  R.  Crosthwaite). 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Congress  the  following  message  dictated 
by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  : — "  I  desire  to  send  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  good 
wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  over  which  I  ought  to  have  presided.  In 
doing  sOy  I  wish  to  bear  witness  to  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Committee  in 
adopting  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  possible,  and  also  in  seeking  the  best  repre- 
sentation they  could  get  of  each  subject  by  competent  speakers.  Hints  have  been 
thrown  out,  as  I  suppose  thay  are  at  every  Congress,  that  this  subject  or  that  speaker  has 
been  excluded  on  account  of  some  private  opinion  of  the  President  or  the  Committee. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place.  Thus,  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  writers  of  a 
particular  book  of  essays  have  been  purposely  excluded.  It  so  happens  that  the  most 
diligent  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  them.  Sometimes 
it  is  forgotten  that  there  is  no  power  to  compel  attendance  on  the  part  of  speakers. 
In  thanking  those  who  have,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  convenience,  undertaken  to 
speak,  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  difficulty.  Under  one  important  subject 
nine  speakers  were  at  first  suggested.  Only  one  of  those  nine  was  able  to  assist  us, 
and  the  reasons  for  not  doing  so  were  such  as  commended  themselves  to  us  as  valid. 

'*  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  my  special  thanks  are  due  for  taking  my  place  at 
ver>'  short  notice  at  the  Congress,  at  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  himself.  I  feel 
that,  with  him  in  the  chair,  I  have  done  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  the  Congress, 
and* I  am  sure  that  he  by  his  conduct  in  the  chair  will  add  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Church  already  owes  him  for  his  great  services,  both  in  his  chair  at 
Cambridge  and  in  his  many  precious  works. 

'*In  looking  over  the  great  range  of  subjects,  and  considering  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  they  represent,  one's  first  thought  must  be  one  of  regret  that  there 
should  be  so  much  apparent  discord  in  the  voices  within  the  Church.  I  earnestly 
pray  that  the  issue  of  the  present  Congress  may  be  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  the 
variety  of  opinions.  A  Church  must  have  a  body  of  truth  to  communicate  to  her 
})eople ;  and  our  present  danger  lies  in  that  very  variety  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
In  one  way  each  of  us  can  perhaps  do  something  to  counteract  it  by  earnestly  asking 
himself  what  he  believes,  and  by  determining  to  hold  it  fast  and  to  live  according  to 
it.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  for  his  belief ;  nor  should  we  lightly  part 
with  it.  A  discovery  may  be  new  and  surprising,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are 
to  part  with  any  belief  because  of  it.  The  strength  of  a  Church  is  measurable  by  the 
strength  of  personal  religion  within  the  Church  ;  the  weakness  of  a  Church  by  the 
tendency  to  surrender  old  beliefs  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  untried  discoveries. 
May  we  be  able  to  go  away  from  the  present  Congress  more  determined  than  before 
to  hold  fast  that  which  we  have  ;  to  believe  in  Him  who  has  so  richly  blessed  us  ; 
and  to  refuse  to  readjust  the  creed  which  we  have  received  to  every  breath  that 
agitates  the  world  of  thought.  The  Lord  is  with  us  still  as  Way,  Truth,  and  Life, 
and  against  that  belief  nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  prevail." 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  (Dr.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott) 
then  deh'vered  his 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

A  FEELING  which  is  universal  needs  no  expression.  Everyone  here 
feels,  though  none  can  feel  so  keenly  as  myself,  how  much  the  Congress 
loses  by  the  absence  of  its  natural  President.  We  shall  miss  at  every 
point  his  large  experience,  his  firm  authority,  his  just  judgment.  Many  of 
the  subjects  which  will  be  brought  on  in  debate  he  has  already  made  his 
own ;  and  we  must  now  trust  that  he  will  be  able,  at  some  future 
opportunity,  to  review  the  discussion  which  we  expected  him  to  inspire, 
and  to  guide  by  his  counsel  and  tact. 

Of  my  own  inexperience  I  will  say  nothing.  The  circumstances 
under  which  I  have  undertaken  a  duty  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Archbishop,  was  supposed  to  devolve  upon  my  See,  will  assure  me  of 
that  generous  forbearance  and  ready  help  which  will,  I  trust,  enable 
me  to  discharge  it  without  serious  disadvantage  to  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  many  **  burning  questions,"  but 
we  shall  deal  with  them  as  men  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  living 
Lord,  and  who  believe  that  they  can  hear  His  voice  in  the  silence  of 
their  souls.  To  recall  that  Presence  is  to  still  at  once  the  tumult  of 
debate ;  to  listen  to  that  Voice  is  to  silence  the  language  of  self-assertion. 

I  might,  perhaps,  have  reasonably  claimed  exemption  from  the  task 
of  delivering  an  address ;  but  even  though  I  must  speak  with  every 
disadvantage  of  hasty  utterance,  I  desire  to  mark  emphatically  one 
asp>ect  of  the  programme.  It  gives  a  most  conspicuous  place  to  social 
questions.  We  are  asked  to  consider  theories  and  problems  ;  we  are 
asked  to  consider  evils  and  remedies  bearing  upon  them  ;  the  idea  of 
social  organization,  and  the  ethics  of  industrial  intercourse  ;  the  spiritual 
responsibility  of  employers,  and  the  present  relationship  of  capital  and 
labour ;  the  crowding  of  masses  of  men  in  small  spaces  ;  the  passion 
for  betting  and  gambling ;  and  the  institution  of  brotherhoods.  I  rejoice 
in  the  selection  of  topics  which  the  committee  has  made.  They  have,  I 
believe,  discerned  that  the  '*  social  question  "  in  its  complete  range  is  a 
religious  question,  that  it  offers  us  the  means  of  realizing  our  faith  in  its 
present  power.  They  have  discerned  the  message  which  God  is  addressing 
to  our  own  age,  the  way  through  which  He  is  offering  a  fresh  indication  of 
the  Eternal  Gospel,  the  work  which  He  has  prepared  for  ourEnglish  Church. 

(1)  The  social  question,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  of 
man  to  the  city  and  the  nation,  of  man  to  the  means  of  production  and 
enjoyment,  is,  I  say,  a  religious  question.     Perhaps  I  should  be  more 
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nearly  right  if  I  were  to  say  it  is  the  religious  question.  It  is  a  questioiu 
not  simply  of  politics  or  economics  or  law,  but  of  life.  And  the 
Christian  Faith,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  Incarnation,  deals  with 
all  life  as  it  deals  with  the  whole  man,  with  body  and  soul  no  less  than 
with  spirit.  A  man's  work  scarcely  less  than  his  creed  contributes  to 
mould  his  character.  For  the  most  part  a  man's  work  is  not  the  pre- 
paration for  life ;  it  is  his  life.  In  any  case  the  conditions  and  results 
of  labour,  the  opportunities  and  the  encouragements  for  thought,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  family  intercourse,  go  far  to  make  him  what  he  is.  If, 
then,  there  are,  as  is  alleged,  owing  to  the  industrial  revolution  through 
which  we  have  passed,  many  whose  whole  energies  are  exhausted  in 
providing  for  others  the  means  of  rest  and  culture ;  if  there  are  many 
whose  long  hours  of  labour  forbid  them  to  see  their  children  except 
when  they  are  asleep  ;  if  there  are  many  whose  earnings  do  not  provide 
adequate  support  for  those  who  are  naturally  dependent  upon  them ;  if, 
in  some  occupations,  current  wages  have  to  be  supplemented  by  doles, 
the  Christian  as  a  Christian  must  bend  his  energies  to  face  the  evil,  and 
to  endeavour  to  remedy  it.  Self-interest  is  powerless  to  cope  with 
moral  questions ;  the  law  alone  is  powerless ;  but  love,  fruitful  in 
sacrifice,  can  do  all  things. 

It  is,  indeed,  natural  to  have  recourse  to  legislation  when  we  recognize 
a  wrong,  and  up  to  a  certain  pbint  the  procedure  is  just,  and  may  be 
effective.  But  the  law  is  concerned  only  with  acts  and  environments, 
and  cannot  control  feelings  or  motives.  It  can  secure  personal  oppor- 
tunities, and  remove  common  injuries  due  to  past  ignorance  or  neglect. 
It  can  make  good  dwellings,  but  it  cannot  make  good  men.  Its  sanction 
in  the  end  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  which  may  quickly  become  tyranny. 
If  the  law  is  far  in  advance  of  general  opinion  it  is  evaded.  If  it  is 
opposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  informed  its  influence  is  immoral. 

And  more  than  this,  we  help  men  most  not  when  we  establish  a  right 
for  them,  but  when  we  quicken  in  them  a  sense  of  duty.  Law,  in  a  word, 
has  no  direct  spiritual  power.  But  what  law  cannot  do  the  personal 
ministry  of  love  can  do.  It  can  appeal  to  the  conscience  for  the  sense  of 
justice,  and  to  the  imagination  for  the  apprehension  of  beauty,  and  to 
affection  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  It  can  call  out  reverence  for  the 
human  which  survives  in  the  outcast.  It  can  quicken,  guard,  develop  in- 
dependence, self-reliance,  self-respect,  in  the  poorest,  as  being  not  isolate'! 
or  warring  atoms  in  an  aggregate,  but  members  in  a  body,  each  charged 
with  some  peculiar  function.  It  can  consecrate  great  possessions  to  a 
common  service,  and  win  a  blessing  from  the  cares  of  a  great  position. 
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(2)  Social  questions,  then,  must  be  religious  qtiestions.    They  touch 
the  unseen  in  their  essence.     They  cannot  be  solved  by  the  assurance 
of  material  well-being ;   but  they  can  be  solved  by  love  which  trans- 
figures where  it  finds  an   entrance.     Of  such  love,  active,  pervading, 
individual,  Christianity  commands  the  source,  and  that  aspect  of  the 
faith  which  gives  directness  and    intensity   to   the  social  aspect  of 
Christian  love  is  just  now  laid  open  to  us  by  the  forces  of  modern 
thought— the  fellowship  of  men  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
^Vhen  S.  Paul  said  to  the  Galatians,  "  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek ;  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free  ;   there  can  be  no  male  and 
female,  for  ye  are  all — not  one  only — but  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus," 
he  revealed  the  Master's  truth  of  the  divine  continuity,  of  the  divine 
solidarity,  of  human  life  in  Christ,  which  we  are  at  length  beginning  to 
realize.    We  are  one  man  in  Christ.     That  which  once  seemed  to  be 
a  bold  metaphor  is  now  more  and  more  apprehended  as  an  overwhelming 
and  yet  invigorating  fact.     It  is  beginning  to  tell  upon   the  mutual 
relations  of  classes  and  of  nations;    leaders    of  men  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  loss  of  one  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  the  gain  of  another 
in  the  unity  of  the  one  life.    The  competition  of  trade  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  competition  of  war,  and  condemned  by  the  assimilation. 
Nowhere  is  the  change  which  is  passing  over  contemporary  thought 
more  impressive  than  in  the  writings  of  the  latest  school  of  economists. 
They  have  learnt,  and  they  are  teaching  with  persuasive  power,  that 
their  science  is  not  hard,  narrow,  abstract,  individualistic,  but  historical 
and  moral,  dealing  with  the  changing  phenomena  of  human  progress, 
that  it  is  not  simply  "  a  study  of  wealth,  but  part  of  the  study  of  life.'* 
They  point  out  that  in  the  growth  of  society  the  State  necessarily  tends 
to  fulfil  functions  which  in  earlier  times  were  fulfilled  by  private  men, 
and  that  true  individuality  is  developed  at  the  cost  of  independence 
through  the  family,  the  class,  the  nation,  the  races,  till  we  reach  the 
perfection  of  humanity,  when  the  thought  of  self  is  lost  in  the  energy 
of  service.     So  true  it  is  that  in  the  end  all  patient  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  our  nature  leads  up  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 

Looking  to  the  teaching  of  these  new  lessons  we  learn  patience.  We 
accept  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be  slowness  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  counsel.  We  put  aside  theories,  however  attractive,  which  break 
the  growth  of  the  new  order  from  the  old.  A  violent  revolution  can 
destroy,  but  it  cannot  construct.  And,  while  we  watch  the  gradual 
process  of  change,  we  feel  as  we  penetrate  deeper  to  the  heart  of  our 
Faith  that  we  possess  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Word  becmne  flesh  the  solid 
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foundation  of  the  noblest  thoughts  that  we  can  fashion  for  humanitj, 
and  the  sole  prevailing  motives  which  can  sustain  endeavour  in  seasons 
of  failure  and  disappointment.    As  Christians,  we  start  from  the  tboogiiC 
of  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  endiusttHi 
of  action,  and  we  return  to  it  when   fulfilment  lingers  that  we  rmj 
keep  hope  fresh.    As  Christians,  we  seek  from  first  to  last  to  strengdMo 
by  our  faith  those  who  have  it  not,  and  yet  labour  with  us  for  the  one 
cause  of  human  fellowship.     As  Christians,  we  live  and  move  in  i 
conscious  communion  with  the  unseen,  and  draw  from  an  inexhauitilite 
spring  the  help  which  sustains  our  power. 

In  this  respect  the  Old  Testament  has  an  office  which  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  studied.      In  saying   this    I    do   not   enter  on  any 
critical  questions ;  these  do  not  affect  my  position.     In  any  case  the 
Old  Testament  as  it  was  read  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  ratified  as  tbc 
elementary  charter  of  typical  social  obligations,  and  the  authoritati*^ 
record  of  the  Divine  method  of  national  discipline.     If  we  study  the 
constituent  books  in  this  light ;  if  we  watch  the  complementary  wor'^ 
of  priests  and  prophets  which  they  pourtray ;  if  we  realize  the  conccpticH^ 
which  they  give  of  the  true  relations  of  man  to  man  and  God ;  if  ^*^ 
trace  back  the  outpourings  of  personal  religion  in  the  Psalms  to  th.^ 
influences  of  public  teaching  and  worship,  we  shall  gain  such  a  sense  ^^ 
the  inspiration  of  the  books,  which  indeed  form  one  book,  that  liteia^^ 
questions  as  to  their  origin  will  appear  to  be  of  little  spiritual  importanc^^ 

(3)  In  some  respects  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  me  1^  ^ 
be  at  the  present  time  of  more  importance  than  the  teaching  of  the  Ne"^ 
Testament.     It  presents  to  us  on  a  small  scale,  and  under  the  conditio!**- 
of  a  rude  society,  the  right  relations  of  a  nation  of  brethren ;  Israe  ^ 
which  was  by  descent  one  family,  offers  an  image  of  what  the  natioi^ 
have  become  in  Christ.     The  obligations  and  fellowships  of  Israelit^^ 
are  a  figure  of  our  own.     And  I  will  venture  to  add  that  the  Englis  ^ 
Church,  more  than  any  other  Church,  is  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  lesso^ 
on  the  people  whom  it  represents,  and  to  place  the  ordinary  actions 
life,  buying  and  selling,  entertaining,  almsgiving,  in  the  light  of  our 
The  Church  has  grown  with  the  nation.     Its  teachers,  in  their  traini 
and  in  their  work,  remain  in  contact  with  every  class.     They  know  thei  ^ 
countrymen  in  the  whole  range  of  their  interests,  and  are  known  by  themp- 
But  that  the  English  Church  may  fulfil  its  function,  the  clergy  mus^ ' 
gather  round  them,  as  they  can  do,  bodies  of  fellow- workers,  who  wil- 
bring  the  influence  of  the  Faith  to  bear  directly  upon  every  Englisb- 
man.     Their  work  of  evangelization  cannot  be  done  from  the  pulpit,  or 
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he  platform,  or  the  class-room.     They  must  provide  that  iheir  message 

shall  be  brought  by  teachers  to  individual  hearers  in  natural  intercourse. 

We  need,  therefore,  brotherhoods  of  laymen  who  will  fulfil  their  service 

iVirough  I  heir  ordinary  duties.  We  need — we  need,  I  think,  above  all  things — 

companies  of  men  and  women,  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  common  hope, 

who  will  show  openly  in  the  sight  of  all  the  simplicity  of  the  noblest  life, 

the  joy  of  service,  the  supremacy  of  love,  as  the  motive  for  action.     And, 

as  we  feel  the  need,  it  is  our  obligation  to  supply  it.    The  industrial 

conditions  which  occasion  our  present  distress  are  due  to  the  enterprise 

and  energy  of  Englishmen  in  the  past  century.      It  is  the  duty  of 

Englishmen   then    to  overcome,   by    the    exercise   of  corresponding 

qualities,  the  difficulties  which  they  have  raised.     The  line  of  industrial 

niovenoent  marks  continuous  progress  hitherto.     To  follow   it,  as  the 

production  has  passed  from  the  workman  to  the  large  employer,  from  the 

large  employer  to  the  company,  is  to  be  filled  with  hope  for  the  next  step. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  are  "  only  ideas.'*  I  reply  that  ideas  alone 
arc  fruitful.  If  they  are  true — and  nature,  life,  conscience  combine  to 
^ure  us  that  these  ideas  of  social  life,  and  social  dependence,  and 
social  interest  are  true — they  are  glimpses  of  the  Divine  reality  of 
things.  We  do  not  create  them.  We  simply  discern  them,  and  our 
^uty  is  to  use  them  as  the  moulding  principles  of  our  action. 

In  Christianity,  the  fact  and  the  idea  absolutely  coincide  ;  and  as  we 
^me  to  know  through  the  teachings  of  experience  the  external  fact  a  little 
f^ctter,  the  soul  finds  in  the  corresponding  idea  inspiration  for  fresh  effort. 

Each  time  has,  as  it  appears,  in  due  measure,  its  own  revelation. 
^^  are  at  present  gaining  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  connection  of  man 
*'th  man,  and  of  man  with  nature,  and  the  spirit  of  God  is  even  now 
Piding  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Gospel  in  which  this  con- 
"^tion  is  hallowed.  We  are  standing,  as  I  believe,  in  the  presence 
'•^  a  speaking  God,  as  men  have  not  stood  for  long  ages.  If  then 
^^  English  Churchmen  hear  the  Voice  which  offers  to  us  the  thought 
^^  human  fellowship  in  Christ  for  the  guidance  of  our  work  ;  if  we 
'^el  the  overpowering  grandeur  of  the  charge  which  is  committed  to 
"5  by  our  position,  by  our  inheritance,  by  our  opportunities,  I  cannot 
'•^tnk  that  we  shall  imperil  the  fulfilment  of  our  office  through  any 
^^'f-assertion  or  proud  maintenance  of  personal  convictions  on  matters 
^'^  secondary  importance.  There  are  some  things  in  the  constitution 
^^  our  Church  which  we  may  all  wish  to  see  changed  ;  but  can  we 
point  to  any  Church  in  any  age  in  which  the  blots  have  been  fewer  ? 
Hjc   marvellouf?    spread    of  self-denying    zeal    among    us    has    been 
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unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wise  and  patient  self-restraint.  Bi 
perhaps  even  now  God  is  preparing  us  to  prove  afresh  the  reallt 
of  our  Faith.  No  sacrifice  which  is  made  to  legitimate  authorit 
can  be  finally  a  loss.  There  is  a  positive  strength  in  obedience 
The  exercise  of  power  is  chastened  by  the  sense  of  responsibility 
Old  precedents  cannot  completely  cover  new  conditions,  but  the 
Church  has  not  been  left  orphaned  by  its  Lord ;  and  this  Congress  will 
not  have  met  in  vain  if  with  our  heart  and  soul  we  silently  resolve  to 
welcome  what  may  be  spoken  by  him  who  has  a  right  to  speak  on 
matters  which  have  long  been  debated,  not  as  defining  afresh  whai 
has  been  left  doubtful,  or  limiting  the  objects  of  future  eflfort,  bui 
simply  as  determining  our  present  position  from  a  comprehensive  survej 
of  the  whole  evidence.  Our  distress  will  then  become  a  blessing,  a! 
our  trial  is  assuredly  a  spiritual  opportunity.  We  shall  feel,  a; 
perhaps  we  have  never  felt  before,  that  we  are  a  Church,  and  not  ar 
aggregate  of  congregations. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Congress  if  I  have  spoken  too  freel) 
out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  But  I  do  wish  that  I  could  convey  tc 
you  in  any  way  the  conviction,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth 
from  my  school-days,  which  were  spent  in  Birmingham  in  the  time 
of  the  Chartist  movement,  that  God  is  calling  our  English  Church  tc 
proclaim  the  Gospel  for  which  the  world  is  waiting — the  social  message 
of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the  conviction  that  rises  to  my  mind  as  I  look 
on  this  vast  assembly,  that  our  differences,  divisions,  and  misunder 
standings  would  shrivel  to  their  true  proportions,  for  thought  is  inade 
quate  and  language  is  imperfect,  if  only  God  would  give  us  grace  tc 
feel  the  magnificence  and  the  urgency  of  the  call. 


CHURCH      AND      STATE. 

(a)  Different  forms  of  Relation  in  our  own  and  other  Churches, 

AND  results  of  RELATION  TO  ChURCH  AND   StaTE  RESPECTIVELY. 

(b)  Experience  of  "Disestablished"  and  **Free"  Churches. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  invite  a  friend  of  my  college  days  tc 
speak  first  on  the  first  subject  brought  before  this  Congress.  In  old 
days  we  talked  of  the  subject  as  young  men  might  calk,  and  now  he 
will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  for  its  illustration  most  varied 
and  valuable  experience.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  Bishop 
Barry  to  address  the  Congress. 
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PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  in 
the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  late  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  Primate  of  Australia. 

U'hat  is  the  question  of  "Church  and  State"?  It  starts  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  real  corporate  life  of  humanity  under  both  its 
supernatural  and  its  natural  aspects ;  it  is  itself  the  inquiry  how  they 
are  related  to  each  other,  in  themselves,  and  in  the  claim  of  each  upon 
the  individual  life. 

(i)  Not  by  accident — not  from  causes  purely  ecclesiastical — has  the 
old  question  at  this  moment  a  certain  newness  of  special  urgency. 
Everywhere  the  current  of  men's  thought  sets,  in  some  sense,  in  the 
same  direction.     The  battle  of  Individualism,  which  is  the  battle  of 
liberty  and  spiritual  energy,  has,  for  us  at  least,  been  fought  and  won. 
But  how  shall  it  be  rightly  harmonized  with  the  life  of  human  society — 
subordinated  without  being  absorbed  or  overborne  in  the  corporate 
power  of  unity,  authority,  continuity  ?    This  is  the  great  question  of 
these   days,   which   in   different  tones  men   are    everywhere    asking. 
Difficult  enough  is  the  question  in  any  form.     Yet  to  us,  as  Christians, 
necessarily   realizing  both   the   natural  and  the    supernatural   life   in 
humanity,  it  assumes  a  greater  complexity,  because  a  more  complete 
correspondence  with  the  whole  of  our  complex  being.     We  cannot,  if 
we  follow  the  teaching  of  our  Master,  gain  an  unnatural  simplicity  by 
ignoring  the  spiritual  reality  of  either  element  of  the  antithesis— by 
looking  to  the  State  as  all  in  all,  and  assuming  the  Church  to  be  absolutely 
subject  to  it,  a  mere  voluntary  association  or  set  of  associations  of 
citizens,  more  or  less  Ukeminded  in  religious  belief — or  by  realizing 
s|)iritual  unity  only  in  the  Church,  and  regarding  the  nation  as  a  body 
having  no  moral  life,  little  more  than  a  joint-slock  company,  under  law 
and  compact,  for  mutual  convenience,  mainly  in  material  things.     To 
us  both  the  State  and  the  Church,  though  on  different  spiritual  levels, 
are  at  once  ordinances  of  God  10  rule  humanity,  and  ministers  of  God 
to  serve  humanity — the  nation  sacred,  as  historically  through  the  tribe 
an  expansion  of  the  family,  into  which  we  are  born — the  Church  having 
a  higher  sacredness,  as  the  new  family  in  Christ,  into  which  we  are  born 
again.     Both,   therefore,  bear   upon   the   moral   life   of  humanity,   in 
respect  of  right  and  duty ;  both  have  to  claim  from  the  individual  some 
lo)alty  of  reverence  and  self-sacrifice.     As  the  supernatural  never  con- 
tradicts or  ignores,  always  regenerates  and  exalts,  the  natural,  it  is  clear 
that  Church  and  State  cannot  be  antagonistic  in  idea,  and  that  neither 
can  rightly  ignore  or  enslave  the  other ;  they  must  have  some  relations 
of  harmony  in  themselves,  through  which  they  harmonize  their  claims 
upon  the  individual  conscience. 

To  bring  so  vast  a  subject  to  some  extent  within  grasp,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  the  various  conceptions  of  these  relations  only  as  they  concern 
our  own  English  experience. 

(2)  The  old  conception  of  that  relation  was — as  is  well  known,  yet 
not  always  remembered— one  of  distinctness,  indeed,  of  basis  and  life, 
but  of  identity,  (so  to  speak)  of  material.  The  Church  was  the  nation 
\n  the  spiritual  relation  of  all  its  members  to  God  and  to  one  another. 
.Ml  Englishmen  were  born  into  the  State  ;  all  were  baptized  into  the 
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Church  ;  it  was  conceive  1  ps  equally  impossible  for  them  to  throw  ofP 
either  their  civil  or  their  ecclesiastical  loyalty.  This  view,  enunciated 
clearly,  as  we  know,  by  Hooker,  was  no  theory  of  our  great  divine  ;  it  was 
simply  an  exposition  of  what  had  grown  up  through  the  ages  in  his- 
torical fact.  As  the  individual,  regenerated  to  the  new  life  in  Christ, 
yet  retains  his  old  personality — as  he  is  the  same  man,  in  his  daily 
business,  his  action  as  a  citizen,  his  spiritual  life  as  a  Christian — so  was 
it  helH  to  be  with  the  whole  community. 

That  community  was,  indeed,  far  more  independent  as  a  nation  than 
as  a  Church.  As  a  nation,  except  for  a  certain  international  brother- 
hood of  Christendom,  to  which  the  grand  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  vainly  sought  to  give  definiteness  and  headship,  it  could  live  its 
own  self-contained  life,  and  develop  itself  in  its  own  way.  As  a  Church 
it  was  but  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  As  such,  its 
independence  was  obviously  conditioned.  The  truth  of  God  in  Christ, 
declared  in  the  revelation  of  Christ  Himself,  and  accepted  in  the 
Catholic  creeds — the  Sacraments  of  Christ,  as  at  once  the  means  of  the 
new  life  of  the  individual,  and  as  the  Divine  bonds  of  Church  unity — 
the  Ministry  of  Christ,  of  Divine  appointment  and  authority  from  the 
beginning,  and  always  under  His  mission  perpetuating  itself— these 
things,  and  the  Church  law,  so  far  as  it  rightly  embodied  and  enforced 
them,  a  National  Church  could  not  make  or  unmake.  They  were  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  Before  the  sixteenth  century  this  Catholic 
unity  was  held  to  be  secured  by  acknowledgment,  not  wholly  un- 
reserved, of  the  supreme  Papal  authority.  At  the  Reformation  that, 
authority  was  repudiated  as  a  usurpation,  based  on  falsehood.  But 
declension  from  the  unity  of  Christendom  was  expressly  disclaimed, 
and  appeal  to  a  General  Council  showed  that — to  adapt  a  modern 
phrase — free  Federation  was  substituted  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  for 
despotic  Empire. 

Still,  under  the  sacred  authority  of  these  fundamental  principles  of 
Church  life,  the  whole  body  was  the  National  Church,  and,  as  such, 
claimed  a  considerable  measure  of  distinctiveness  and  independence. 
The  royal  supremacy,  as  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  century — claiming  to 
be.  not  the  creation  of  a  new  jurisdiction,  but  the  vindication  of  the 
old — implied  no  subordination  of  the  Church  to  a  distinct  body  called 
the  State.  The  very  title  of  Head,  though  afterwards  wisely  rejected, 
lest,  with  whatever  reservations,  it  should  even  seem  to  trench  on  the 
Headship  of  Christ,  and  the  constant  reference  to  a  sacred  privilege 
and  mission  in  the  **  Lord's  Anointed,"  showed  that  the  Sovereign  was 
regarded  as  (except  in  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments) 
the  representative  of  the  National  Church.  Whatever  may  have  been, 
in  those  days  of  revolution,  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of  that 
supremacy,  its  theory  was  plain  enough.  Looking  to  the  world  without, 
it  was  simply  the  assertion  of  the  qualified  independence  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole — looking  within,  it  was  the  assertion  of  its  authority  through 
law  over  all  persons,  clergy  and  laity  alike.  It  was  thus  virtually  a 
repudiation  of  any  clerical  claim  to  absolute  authority  of  legislation  or 
of  government ;  while  yet  in  both  the  whole  course  of  events  showed 
that  the  right  of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  and  sacred  Order,  and  as 
specially  fitted  to  take  the  initiative  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
was  clearly  recognized ;  and  Parliament,  then,  be  it  always  rememberer) 
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a  representative  assembly  of  Church  laity — claimed,  indeed,  for  the 
laity  a  distinct  voice,  but  on  the  whole,  while  it  frequently  took  the 
lead  as  to  temporalities,  yet  on  spiritual  matters  was  satisfied  with  the 
privilege  of  acceptance  and  of  judgment. 

Such  was  the  original  conception  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State- 
in  principle  clear  and  consistent,  involving  no  proper  antagonism  or 
conflict — in  practice  only  liable  to  the  irregularity  and  difficulty  which 
are  generated  in  a  community,  as  in  an  individual,  by  want  of  perfect 
harmony  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  life.     I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  is  itself  gone  for  ever,  destroyed  by  the  disintegrating  force  of 
that  religious  individualism,  which  realizes  (as  Newman  has  said)  in  its 
intensest  moments  only  two  existences,  God  and  our  own  soul.     But  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  purely  speculative  and  historical  interest.     For  it  has 
left  distinct  traces  of  itself  in  elements  of  our  existing  Church  system 
and  provisions  of  our  Church  law  ;   and  many  of  our  difficultfes  arise, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  from  the  application  of  these,  under  condi- 
tions wholly  different  from  that  to  which  alone  they  properly  belong. 

(3)  But  if  this  relation  of  identity  be  gone,  shall  we,  must  we,  go  at 
once  to  the  other  extreme  of  absolute  independence — **  a  free  Church  " 
(or,  rather,  free  Churches)  •*  in  a  free  State" — ^as  has  been  done,  for  our 
own  English-speaking  race,  in  the  great  American  Republic  and  in 
almost  all  our  colonies  ?  It  is  a  tempting  thing  thus  to  adopt  a  simple 
and  logical  theory,  and  to  cut  (as  men  fancy)  the  Gordian  knot  of 
difficulty  and  intricacy  of  relation.  I  can  easily  conceive  how  a  State, 
not  only  desirous  of  universal  equality  before  the  law,  but  weary  of 
ecclesia>itical  disputes  and  sectarian  jealousies,  may  adopt  such  a  course. 
I  can  still  more  easily  conceive  how  the  Church,  rather  than  submit  to 
any  infringement  of  her  sacred  religious  right,  and  still  more  sacred 
religious  duty  to  her  Master  and  to  His  people,  may  be  ready  to  accept 
it  or  even  demand  it.  But  I  am  convinced,  both  from  theory  and  from 
some  experience,  that  only  sheer  necessity  can  make  it  wise  and  right  Xo 
lake  rt* fuge  in  it. 

In  complete  perfection  I  think  it  impossible.  The  man  who  is  the 
subject  at  once  of  Church  and  State  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  his  national 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  must  act  upon  each  other,  if  both  are  essen- 
tially vital  and  moral ;  religion  and  politics  in  their  broad  general 
principles  cannot  be  kept  apart.  So  long  as  the  Church  has  temporalities 
which  need  the  State's  protection — so  long  as  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  liable,  as  it  always  will  be,  to  affect  a  man's  civil  rights — :i 
Church,  however  in  theory  independent,  cannot,  as  we  see  every  day, 
be  really  independent  of  a  State  jurisdiction,  which  may  have,  moreover, 
by  necessity,  to  enter  on  examination  of  faithfulness  to  standards  of 
religious  duty  and  religious  truth.  So  long,  moreover,  as  the  Church 
accepts  the  New  Testament  teaching,  that  the  national  power  is  the 
ordinance  and  minister  of  God,  she  cannot,  even  on  spiritual  grounds, 
ignore  a  duty  of  consideration  and  service  to  the  nation  as  such. 
So  long,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  State  regards  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  its  people,  and  so  long  as,  in  respect 
of  the  profession  of  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens,  it  may  be  called 
Christian,  it  cannot  be  consistent  with  true  statesmanship  to  ignore  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  and  to  fail  to  acknowledge  and  to  reckon  on  its 
moral  and  spiritual  service. 
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But  even  so  far  as  this  separation  can  be  carried  out,  I  belie?< 
though  time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  grounds  of  that  belief — thalC^ 
it  inflicts  a  serious  injury  on  the  moral  life  of  the  nation,  both  by  inter^ 
fering  with  public  expression  of  a  national  Christianity,  and  by  loss  of 
a  strong  traditional  and  unquestioned  influence  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  people ;   that  it  tends  to  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  fiital 
power  of  that  rivalry  of  religious  communions,  which  is  properly  called 
sectarianism ;  that,  on  the  one  side,  it  is  apt  to  infuse,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, into  statesmanship  a  strong  tinge  of.  secularism — a  non-religious 
attitude,  which  becomes  irreligious  ;  that,  on  the  other  side,  it  tends  to 
foster  in  the  Church  the  narrowness  of  an  excessive  ecclesiasticism, 
uncorrected  by  the  breadth  of  national  position  and  national  duty. 

Of  course,  under  all  these  conditions,  the  inherent  life  of  the  Church, 
so  long  as  she  is  faithful  to  her  sacred  trust,  will  assert  itself  victoriously, 
and  not  only  serve  God,  but  bless  the  nation.  Equally,  of  course,  it 
may  become  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  face  these  acknowledged  evils, 
rather  than  lose  her  right  liberty,  and  purity  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
But,  unless  under  the  sacred  necessity  of  plain  spiritual  duty,  we  cannot, 
I  hold,  be  contented  with  this  relation — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  denial  of 
all  relation — between  Church  and  State. 

(4)  There  remains  for  us  the  third  condition  of  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  Establishment — the  recognition  by  the  State  oi  the 
Church  as  a  distinct  body,  and  the  preservation  to  her,  although  not 
now  including  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  of  at  least  a  large  measure 
of  her  ancient  privilege  of  religious  authority  and  religious  leadership,  in 
all  that  concerns  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  relation  was  never  constituted  by  a  formal 
Act.  What  the  State  has  formally  recognized,  in  a  series  of  Acts  from 
the  days  of  the  Toleration  Act  downwards,  is  the  existence  and  the  civil 
rights  of  those  who  have  left  the  communion  of  the  National  Church. 
That  Church  herself  was  always  (so  to  speak)  taken  for  granted  ;  her 
continuity  was  assumed  ;  her  revenues  and  her  privileges  were  recognized 
from  time  immemorial,  and  her  new  relation  to  the  State  grew  up 
gradually  and  indirectly — with  the  irregularities  and  apparent  anomalies 
characteristic  of  all  natural  growths — to  what  it  is  now. 

Is  that  relation  one  which  is  rationally  tenable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  modern  State  ?  Is  it  one  that  ought  to  be  maintained  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Church  ? 

(a)  To  the  first  question — in  spite  of  much  popular  assumption,  which 
is,  indeed,  easier  than  argument — I  answer  unhesitatingly,  **  Yes,"  on 
one  condition.  That  condition  is  the  being  able  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  a  National  Church,  open  to  all,  though  membership  is  now 
voluntary  under  no  legal  compulsion,  is  really  a  force  of  supreme  power 
for  service  to  the  whole  life,  especially  the  intellectual  and  moral  life, 
of  the  whole  nation ;  and  this  condition  virtually  implies  the  inclusion 
within  that  Church  membership  of  the  leading  forces  of  the  wealth  and 
power,  the  education  and  culture,  the  religious  faith  and  energy  of  the 
country,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  service  in  various  degrees  by  great 
masses  of  the  people.  If  this  condition  be  realized,  is  Establishment 
really  inconsistent  with  modern  ideas  ?  On  the  contrary,  Establishment, 
in  the  largest  sense — the  provision  for  the  higher  life  of  the  people 
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6«ely  of  Vhat  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves — is  obviously  a  demo- 
cratic principle ;  and  it  is  one  which,  in  respect  of  material,  intellectual, 
xstbetic,  even  moral  forces  of  influence,  has  increased  in  my  memory 
eoonnously,  and  is  increasing  every  day.     The  one  necessity  is  to 
prove  this  high  spiritual  value  of  a  National  Church,  not  so  much  by 
theoretical  argument,  but  by  exhibition  of  practical  power.     That  our 
Church  is  doing  this  with  marvellously  increasing  energy  is  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  friends  and  foes  alike.     In  this — though  I  depreciate  no 
other  forces — is,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  the  one  supreme  force 
of  Charch  defence. 
%  Ought  that  relation  to  be  maintained  from  the  side  of  the  Church  ? 
Again,  "  Yes,"  on  one  supreme  condition — that  the  Church  is  sub- 
stantially free  for  the   discharge   of  her  spiritual   duty  to   God   and 
man — free  in  the  determination  and  maintenance  of  Christian  truth  ; 
free  in  the  ministration  of  Christian  grace;    free   in  her  own  self- 
government  of  order,  ritual,  discipline.     There  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
and  purpose  of  Establishment  to  prevent — there  should  be  much  to 
preserve — such  freedom ;  for,  if  you  consider  the  matter,  you  must  see 
how  truly  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  Church  should  be 
free — provided  always  that  her  freedom  be  not  abused,  either  to  injury 
of  those  without  or  to  oppression  of  those  within.     The  very  nature 
of  her  service  is  such  that  it  can  neither  be  bought  nor  enforced. 
To  be  real  and  valuable,  it  must  be  free.     It  is  only  a  shallow  and  self- 
defeating  statesmanship,  which  is  greedy  of  a  meddlesome  State  control. 
How  really  stand  we  in  this  matter?     Even  now  I  unhesitatingly 
maintain — in  spite  of  much  loose  talk  about  State  bondage  hardly 
worth  refutation — in  spite  of  some  real  hindrances  and  embarrassments 
of  which  I  do  not  think  lightly — that  so  far  as  the  spiritual  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  there   is  no  body  of  men  in 
Christendom  so  free  as  our  clergy  to  do  their  high  duty  according  to 
whatever  light  God  has  given  them. 

But   there  are   incidents — as   I  should  hold  abuses — of  Establish 
ment — some  paralysis  of  legislation,  some  impropriety  of  jurisdiction, 
some  anomalies  of  patronage — which  the  Church  is  now  feeling  more 
keenly  than  of  old,  just  because  of  greater  fervour,  of  higher  and  wider 
aspiration. 

Can  these  be  swept  away  ?  Why  not  ?  In  almost  all  cases  they  are 
anachronisms — survivals  in  law  from  that  old  condition  of  identity  of 
Church  and  State,  reasonable,  perhaps,  then,  quite  unreasonable  now. 
Their  removal  is  but  right  adaptation  to  the  present  actual  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  State.  Let  this  be  clearly  seen,  and  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  they  may  be  removed  if  Churchmen  are  so  thoroughly  in 
earnest  that  they  will  insist  on  their  rights. 

But,  again,  there  is  a  condition,  in  relation  to  which  I  know  that  I 
enter  on  controverted  ground,  and  I  desire  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
plainness.  It  is  that  we  recur  in  principle  to  that  which,  in  spite  of 
some,  confusions  in  theory,  was  in  practice  the  fundamental  idea  of 
English  Church  action  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  mean  a  thorough 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  faithful  laity — as  they  are 
recognized,  for  example,  fully  and  frankly  in  almost  all  the  daughter 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.    Let  not  the  clergy  be  afraid  of 
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these.  I  believe  that  this  acknowledgment  of  a  constitutidhal  right, 
with  its  accompanying  limitation  and  responsibility,  would  be  the  best 
safeguard  against  the  assertion  of  a  rough,  arbitrary  lay  power — the 
power  of  popular  clamour  and  of  intolerant  prosecution,  the  power  of 
improper  and  arbitrary  patronage,  the  sordid  power  of  the  purse.  But 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  frank  recognition  by  the 
State  of  what  should  be  the  true  condition  of  things — the  free  self- 
government  of  the  Church,  and  the  interposition  of  the  State  only  so 
far  as  Church  action  may  injure  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  the  rights 
of  its  citizens. 

Take,  for  example,  the  legislation  which  we  so  greatly  need  on  many 
points,  for  want  of  which,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  the  judici^ 
power  is  almost  inevitably  driven  to  encroachment.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  principle  is  right  which  is  involved  in  the  proposal  that  it 
should  be  initiated  by  our  own  Church  assemblies  and  formally  con- 
firmed by  Royal  Assent,  while  Parliament — now  an  assembly  wholly 
unlike  the  Parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  century — should  simply  have 
the  right  of  address  to  the  Crown,  if  the  proposed  legislation  seemed  to 
usurp  or  encroach  on  the  domain  of  national  authority  ?  Virtually,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  and  within  broad  and  well-defined  limits,  this  is  the 
position  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland.  But  while  our  Church 
Assemblies — I  speak  of  them  with  all  respect — fall  so  plainly  short  of 
a  true  representative  Assembly  of  the  whole  Church,  in  which  clergy  and 
laity  have  their  right  co-ordination,  and,  I  will  add,  as  of  great  practical 
moment,  although  they  may  vote  separately,  sit  and  confer  together, 
I  earnestly  desire,  but  I  have  little  hope,  that  this  right  condition  may 
be  realized. 

Look,  again ^  at  the  burning  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  on 
which  I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret  that  no  fruit  has  yet  been 
reaped  from  the  invaluable  labours  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Com- 
mission of  seven  years  ago,  and  my  painful  sense  of  the  danger  of  our 
drifting,  especially  in  these  times  of  general  unsettlement  and  disinte- 
gration, into  some  measure  of  anarchy  and  virtual  Congregationalism. 
Clearly  where  they  have  to  judge  of  doctrine,  ritual,  discipline,  they 
should  be  Church  courts,  acknowledging  Church  law,  and  composed  of 
those  who  have  the  privilege  and  the  loyalty  of  Church  membership.  But 
is  a  Church  court  necessarily  a  purely  clerical  court  ?  Is  it  right  to 
assume  that  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  one  really  in  question, 
should  necessarily  be  composed  of  ecclesiastics,  and  that,  if  it  admits 
lay  Churchmen,  it  loses  its  spiritual  character?  I  know  that  this  is 
constantly  assumed,  and  appeal  made  to  some  parts  of  the  Reformation 
statutes  as  acknowledging  it.  But  is  it  really  true  in  essential  principle  ? 
Is  it  wise  in  policy  ?  Remember,  though  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  the 
court  has  to  satisfy  not  the  clergy  only,  but  the  laity,  who,  in  the  present 
condition  of  Church  government,  have  no  other  legal  protection.  Ask 
yourselves,  if  you  desire  to  have  a  court,  which  shall  best  interpret  law, 
and  do  unbiassed  justice,  whether  a  purely  clerical  tribunal  is  necessarily 
the  one  thing  to  desire  and  fight  for  ?  Ask  yourselves  also — for  this  is 
to  our  present  purpose — whether  it  is  likely  that  the  State  through  law 
will  recognize  such  a  court  in  the  position  of  dignity  and  immense 
power,  which  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Consider,  lastly,  the  defects  of  our  system  of  patronage.     Look  at 
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that  abomination  of  the  public  sale  of  livings,  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  for  a  day,  and  against  which  the  chief  authorities  of  our 
Church  have  protested  again  and  again.     Or  look  even  at  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  private  and  official  patronage  which  have  become  anoma- 
lies, chiefly  by  change  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  extinction  of  some 
old  social  relations,  and  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  Crown  in 
relation  to  Parliamentary  power.     That  these  matters  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  Establishment  the  example  of  Scotland  abundantly  proves. 
That  under  them  we  have  a  body  of  English  clergy — parish  priests, 
dignitaries,  bishops— of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud,  is  no  sufficient 
argument  against  dealing  resolutely  with  them.     But  I  am  convinced 
that  we  shall  do  so  successfully,  just  in  proportion  as  the  Church  is 
able  to  assert  herself  collectively,  and  make  her  demands  known  to 
the  State  through  an  Assembly  which  represents  her  as  a  whole. 

Everywhere  I  find  myself  driven  to  one  conclusion— that,  if  we 
would  keep  relation  of  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  and  under 
it  secure  to  the  Church  its  right  freedom  and  power,  we  must  plainly 
make  up  our  minds  on  a  question  which  seems  to  me  to  underlie  many 
burning  questions  of  the  day — whether  the  promises  of  Christ  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church  as  a  whole ;  in  which,  while  we  clergy  have 
reserved  to  us  the  exclusive  ministry  of  our  Ordination,  yet  all,  clergy 
and  laity  alike,  have  in  right  organization  their  share  of  mission,  power, 
responsibility. 

For  my  own  part,  looking  at  the  question  of  Church  and  State  both 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Churchman — believing  it,  indeed,  to  be  of  even 
more  vital  moment  to  the  nation  than  to  the  Church — I  would  venture 
10  say,  act  on  the  old  motto,  ''^  Spartam  nactus  es :  hanc  exorna^ 
Hold  fast  thankfully  and  resolutely  that  relation  which  you  have 
inherited,  bound  up,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  so  much  of  the  spiritual 
strength  and  glory  of  the  past.  Yet  do  not  calmly  acquiesce  in  its 
defeas.  Do  not  believe  in  impossibilities  till  you  have  tried  whether 
they  cannot  be  overcome  by  resolute,  patient,  unwearied  action.  Never 
be  content  till  we  have,,  by  God's  blessing,  removed  every  anomaly, 
every  injustice,  every  impediment,  which  hinders  the  Church  from 
doing  to  the  utmost  her  priceless  service  to  the  nation,  in  the  glorious 
liberty  of  her  right  service  to  God. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.  for  Oxford  University. 

This  paper  cannot  begin  better  than  by  a  quotation  from  the  writings 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  says  (Const.  Hist.  VHI.,  p.  296), 
"The  careful  study  of  history  suggests  many  problems  for  which  it 
supplies  no  solution.  None  of  these  is  more  easy  to  state,  or  more 
difficult  to  handle,  than  the  great  question  of  the  proper  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  .  .  .  The  claims  of  both  are  very  deeply  rooted,  and 
the  roots  of  both  lie  in  the  best  parts  of  human  nature ;  neither  can 
do  violence  to,  or  claim  complete  supremacy  over,  the  other,  without 
crushing  someAing  which  is  precious.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  perfect  harmony 
between  them  seems  to  imply  an  amount  of  subordination  which  is 
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scarcely  compatible  with  freedom;  the  idea  of  complete  disjunction 
implies  either  the  certainty  of  conflict  on  some,  if  not  all,  parts  of  the 
common  field  of  work,  or  the  abdication,  on  the  one  part  or  on  the 
other,  of  some  duty  which,  according  to  its  own  ideal,  it  is  bound  to 
fulfil.  For  the  historian,  who  is  content  to  view  men  as  they  are  and 
appear  to  be,  not  as  they  ought  to  be  or  are  capable  of  becoming,  it 
is  no  dereliction  of  duty  if  he  declines  to  lay  down  any  definition  of  the 
ideal  relations  between  Church  and  State." 

Where  Bishop  Stubbs  treads  so  delicately,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  do 
not  dare  to  dogmatize.  As  there  is  no  time  at  a  Church  Congress  for 
apologies,  I  shall  try  to  show  (i)  what  have  been  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  (2)  what  they  are  now,  and  (3)  what  improvements 
can  be  suggested. 

I. — It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  dependence  of  the  Church 
upon  the  State ;  that  any  jdea,  if  there  be  such,  of  the  Church  enforcing 
exclusively  its  own  discipline,  is  a  dream  which,  since  the  earliest  ages, 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  realized.  To  take  only  a  few 
examples.  Paul  of  Samosata,  A.D.  275,  was  deposed  from  his  bishopric 
and  excommunicated,  yet  he  continued  to  claim  his  position  and  the 
right  to  officiate  in  church.  After  some  years,  on  petition  of  the  bishops, 
the  Pagan  Emperor  Aurelian  intervened,  and,  on  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings, ordered  the  church  to  be  given  up  to  such  person  as  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  and  Italy  should  name.  Again,  in  the  case  of  two  rival 
bishops  claiming  the  see  of  Carthage.  The  orthodox  bishop  (Caecilian) 
was  confirmed  in  the  See  by  a  body  of  bishops  appointed  to  decide 
between  his  claim  and  that  of  the  Donatist  Majorian.  But  the  Donatists 
refused  to  submit.  The  Emperor  Conslantine  laid  the  matter  before  a 
Council  at  Aries,  A.D.  314,  and  this  Council  confirmed  the  former 
decision.  The  Donatists  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Constantine  gave 
the  final  sentence,  and  excluded  Majorian  from  the  bishopric. 

Once  more,  an  attempt  having  been  made  by  S.  Augustine  to  heal 
the  schism  between  the  Donatists  and  the  Catholic  Christians,  he  sought 
the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  commissioned  one  of 
his  officers,  Marcellinus,  to  convene  an  assembly,  preside  at  it,  and  give 
judgment  upon  the  questions  under  debate.  Marcellinus  did  so,  and 
pronounced  against  the  Donatists. 

Going  on  a  little  later,  we  find  Charlemagne  directing  that  when  a 
case  could  not  be  decided  before  the  bishops  or  the  Metropolitan,  it 
should  be  brought  finally  before  himself. 

The  Early  English  laws  prove  that  similar  powers  were  exercised  by 
the  sovereigns  before  the  Conquest,  and  throughout  the  mediaeval  period 
the  kings  were  constantly  engaged  in  disputes  with  Rome,  the  main 
burden  of  which  was  that  they  were  seeking  to  assert  a  Royal  Supremacy, 
which  the  popes  were  constantly  invading. 

The  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  in  his  most  interesting  paper  on  "  Church 
and  State,"  reprinted  from  the  "  Christian  Remembrancer,"  says,  "The 
sort  of  supremacy  claimed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  his  case 
not  disputed,  in  the  face  of  the  great  contest  which  Gregory  VII.  was 
carrying  on  upon  the  Continent,  is,  considering  the  period,  one  of  the 
most  startling  instances  of  royal  prerogative.  And  though  this  was 
checked  in  his  successors,  by  what  we  must  consider  the  saintly  heroism 
of  two  individual  archbishops,  unaided  and  almost  alone  in  their  struggle, 
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the  principles  for  which  both  had  suffered  and  one  had  died,  princi- 
ples, then,  the  plain  admitted  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  law  and 
deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church — were,  in  every  reign, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  contradicted,  ignored,  put  aside, 
ovenruled  by  the  king's  authority.  The  Pope  was  then  the  acknowledged 
ducf  depository  of  Church  jurisdiction,  the  organ  of  Church  authority, 
and  representative  of  the  public  rights  of  the  Church,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  makes  no  difference ;  but  being  so  accounted,  both  by  Church 
and  king,  his  action  was  continually  and  arbitrarily  limited  or  over- 
ridden, or  he  was  forced  to  condescend  to  compromise  matters  of  the 
liighest  importance  to  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  Church.     The 
idea  of  a  supreme  visitatorial  power,  a  power  of  determining  finally,  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  discretion,  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
of  his  subjects,  was  never  parted  with  by  the  king,  was  often  acted  on, 
and  but  seldom  and  faintly  protested  against  by  the  body  of  the  national 
dergy.    The  Church  was  even  reminded  that  it  was  of  the  king's  grace 
and  goodness  that  she  held  her  liberties,  and  was  allowed  to  use  those 
powers  which  she  could  not  but  consider  her  unalienable  right." 

And  we  find  even  so  late  as  1426,  when  the  Papal  power  was  to 
all  appearance  firmly  consolidated.  Archbishop  Chichele  "  ignoring,"  as 
the  Dean  says,  the  censure  of  the  Pope  (Martin  V.),  who  had  denounced 
in  fierce  language  one  of  the  statutes  of  '*  Praemunire,"  and  made  ex- 
commonication  the  penalty  for  obeying  it. 

So  that  we  cannot  refuse  the  conclusion  that  the  convulsion  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  doctrines,  which  sometimes  appear  so  startling,  of 
the  Royal  Supremacy  then  laid  down,  were  not  what  would  be  called 
"a  new  departure,"  but  were  really  the  further  development  of  a 
struggle,  in  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  which  had  been 
long  enduring.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  again  from  the  paper  of 
Dean  Church — they  are  words  which  seem  to  put  this  matter  in  a 
very  impressive  light,  and  they  come  from  an  authority  which,  if  there 
be  any  such,  is  amongst  Churchmen  unquestioned. 

**  The  principle  which  was  finally  laid  down  and  agreed  to  by  the 
English  Church  and  the  Crown  in  the  thirty-seventh  article,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  new,  or  unknown,  or  peculiarly  English  principle.  The 
principle  of  visitatorial  power  in  the  Crown,  of  keeping  all  things  in 
their  place,  and  all  persons  to  their  duty,  of  seeing  to  the  due  execution 
of  all  law — with  all  that  such  a  principle  involves  of  final  responsibility 
and  final  discretion,  governs  .  .  .  some  of  the  most  important  and 
largest  developments  of  Church  influence.  It  governs  the  earliest 
specimens  and  the  most  august  models  of  European  legislation — that  of 
the  Christian  Roman  Empire  and  that  of  the  Christian  Frank  Empire. 
It  is  equally  shown  in  the  homely  and  common- sense  arrangements  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  it  is  not  more  distinctly  asserted  in  the  uncon- 
tradicted and  tranquil  prerogative  of  Justinian  or  Edward  the  Confessor 
than  in  the  contested  and  balanced  royalty  of  Henry  II.  or  Richard  II. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  an  antagonist  power  to  which,  in  the  imposing 
form  which  it  at  last  assumed,  Justinian  was  a  stranger,  the  royal 
authority  maintained  its  claims  obstinately  and  tenaciously."  Yet  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  these  further  words  of  the  same  writer,  **  The  facts 
whidi  prove  the  Supremacy  prove  also,  and  with  exactly  the  same  force, 
that  it  existed  on  an  understanding ;  and  that  understanding  was  one 
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which  not  only  recognized  the  independent  existence  of  the  Chuzch,  ( 
her  powers  and  laws,  but  recognized  them  as  the  rule,  and  as  the  fin 
and  highest  care  of  civil  government." 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  produced  in  the  relations  betweei 
Church  and  State  by  the  Reformation,  we  must  try  to  realize  what  wen 
then  their  respective  positions,  and  what  causes  operated  to  modi^ 
them.  I  submit  the  following  statement — for  which  I  believe  I  have 
authority  much  higher  than  my  own — to  the  Congress. 

By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  only  rival  power  to  that 
of  the  Crown  was  the  power  of  the  clergy,  the  importance  of  which  was 
derived  from  these  three  sources : — (i)  Their  position  as  an  estate  of  the 
realm;  (2)  their  independence  of  the  Crown,  as  to  appointments  tc 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  as  to  allegiance;  (3)  wealth  of  worldl; 
possessions. 

Henry  VIII.  used  the  Reformation  movement  to  reduce  this  powe 
of  the  clergy,  and  he  did  it  in  the  following  ways  : — (i)  By  the  whole 
sale  suppression  of  the  monasteries — a  change  so  vast  in  the  conditio; 
of  England,  that  I  suppose  few  of  us  can  succeed  in  realizing  it — h 
reduced  the  number  of  spiritual  peers,  up  to  that  time  a  very  powerR 
body  in  the  State,  by  one  half,  and  as  temporal  peers  were  multiplie 
this  influence  was  still  further  reduced.  He  deprived  Convocation  c 
the  right  of  passing  canons  without  royal  licence.  Passing  on  to  th 
Reformation  period,  the  Act  of  the  ** Submission  of  the  Clergy' 
(1534)  made  the  royal  summons  necessary  for  the  meeting  o 
Convocation,  the  royal  licence  necessary  for  the  passing  of  canons  b] 
that  body,  and  the  royal  sanction  necessary  for  their  promulgation 
The  same  Act,  as  also  that  of  Appeals  (1553),  took  away  th* 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  vested  it  in  the  Court  c 
Del^;ates,  so-called,  says  Coke  (4th  Inst.,  cap.  74),  because  ther 
**the  delegates  sit  by  force  of  the  King's  Commission  under  th 
great  seal  upon  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
'*  And  these  Commissioners  are  called  delegates  because  they  ar 
delegated  by  the  King's  Commission."  This  Court,  as  is  well  knowr 
lasted  until  the  present  century. 

(2)  By  the  alteration  made  by  the  Act  in  restraint  of  annates  (1531 
whereby  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  was  vested  in  the  Cathedn 
chapters,  on  the  nomination  of  the  king.  The  appointment  of  deans 
of  canons  in  many  instances,  of  some  professors,  and  of  some  parochis 
incumbents,  formerly  nominated  by  the  monasteries,  was  also  transferre 
to  the  Crown.  Further,  we  may  notice  that  the  double  allegiance  c 
the  clergy,  owning  submission  as  they  did  partly  to  the  Pope,  partly  t 
the  king,  and  not  unnaturally  *'  playing  off "  one  authority  against  th 
other,  had  been  a  main  cause  of  their  independence.  When  tWs  ceasec 
that  independence  naturally  received  a  serious  blow. 

(3)  The  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  seriously  reduced  in  the  folio  win 
respects.  The  number  of  fees  received  in  the  Church  Courts  diminishe* 
with  the  diminution  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  the  appointment  of  clergy  t 
high  secular  offices  ceased  almost  entirely.  The  clergy  were  forced  to  se 
and  exchange  Church  lands  with  those  of  the  Crown,  always  much  t 
the  detriment  of  Church  interests.  The  revenues  of  bishoprics  wer 
confiscated  during  the  vacancy  of  sees,  which  was  often  deliberately  pre 
longed ;  and  firstfruits  on  appointments  were  exacted.    The  confiscatio 
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of  monasteries  and  of  chantries  tended  still  further  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Church. 

The  net  result  of  the  changes  of  this  great  crisis  was,  of  course,  that 
Ac  Church  was  weaker  and  the  State  was  stronger.  And  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  much  surprise  if,  in  the  gradual  progress  of  time,  when 
the  vital  energy  of  the  Church  grew  low,  when  worldliness  and  apathy  had 
sapped  her  strength,  there  grew  up  a  condition  of  things,  which,  when 
she  "awoke  "  in  the  present  century  and  **put  on  her  strength,"  seemed 
to  many  almost  intolerable.  A  condition  of  things,  be  it  remembered, 
aggravated  by  the  altered  relations  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament 

So  long  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  exercised  by  a  personal 
soyereign,  necessarily  a  member  of  *the  Church,  and  presumably  favour- 
able to  her  interests,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  were 
intelligible,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  satisfactory  as  in  a  very 
complex  state  of  society  is  possible.  It  is  very  different  when  the  power 
of  the  Crown  is  exercised — mainly,  though  not  entirely,  for  personal 
influence  does  still  survive — through  a  minister,  who  need  not  even 
nominally  be  a  Churchman  or  a  Christian,  himself  representing  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  religious  professions  are 
equally  indeterminate. 

It  may  be  useful  very  briefly  to  refer  to  what  the  Commission  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  collected  in  the  way  of  information  as  to  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  in  other  Christian  communities. 

In  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  we  are  told  **  the  Church  Courts 
have  no  executive  power  of  their  own  for  enforcing  the  civil  conse- 
quences of  their  judgments ;  but  the  judgments  can  be  enforced  by 
application  to  the  Civil  Court,  which  would, ^as  a  matter  of  course,  give 
effect  to  them.  And  it  is  believed  that  in  no  case  would  the  Civil  Court 
entertain  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  on  a 
question  of  doctrine,  or  enter  on  an  examination  of  the  soundness  of 
such  a  judgment  before  enforcing  its  civil  consequences ;  or,  when  a 
case  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  Church  Courts,  interfere  upon 
an  allegation  that  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  had  not  been 
observed,"  and  Lord  Ivory,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Lockhart 
V,  the  Presbytery  of  Deer,  reported  in  "  Leading  Ecclesiastical  Cases  in 
Scotland,"  said,  "  I  should  no  more  think  of  disturbing  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  than  I  should 
think  of  disturbing  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Justiciary  or  Exchequer 
in  a  matter  falling  within  their  respective  provinces." 

May  we  not  say  that  in  these  words  is  contained  a  clue  to  the  solution 
of  much  of  our  present  difficulty  ?  I  will  return  to  this  point  imme- 
diately. 

In  Russia  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  are,  to  say 
the  least,  intimate.  The  Czar  "  is  personally  supreme  over  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  procedure.  The  members  of  the  Holy  Synod  are  chosen 
and  appointed  by  him,  and  his  relation  to  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
defined  by  any  legal  instrument."  And  further,  we  are  told  that  "  there 
is  no  constitutional  check  on  such  an  exercise  of  the  Czar's  personal 
authority  as  that  by  which  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  patriarchal 
power  in  Russia." 

**  In  the  older  provinces  of  Prussia,"  it  seems  that  charges  of  false 
doctrine  are  heard  by  mixed  bodies  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  the 
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atter  apparently  being  chiefly  lawyers — that  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Evangelical  Supreme  Council,  a  mixed  body  of  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men, by  which  a  final  decision  is  given.  There  is  no  appeal,  we  are 
told,  from  these  courts  to  a  Civil  Court ;  but  in  certain  cases  a  remon- 
strance on  account  of  misuse  of  ecclesiastical  authority  can  be  addressed 
to  a  Civil  Court,  the  royal  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  court 
has  either  to  reject  the  appeal,  or  else  to  cancel  the  disputed  sentence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  has  no  right  to  give  a  decision  of 
the  case  itself,  or  to  issue  a  separate  disciplinary  sentence. 

With  regard  to  France,  we  are  told  that  the  cases  in  which  the  Civil 
Courts  can  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters  under  the  present  laws 
**  are  more  numerous  than  is  comnfonly  supposed."  Some  cases  fall 
under  what  is  known  as  the  appel  comme  d'abusy  which  term  comprises 
any  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  or  anything 
which  compromises  the  honour  of  citizens,  or  troubles  their  conscience, 
or  oppresses  or  injures  them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  convictions  occur  almost 
every  year  for  other  breaches  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  French  Protestant  bodies  appear  to  have  by  their  synods  and 
consistories  complete  control  over  their  internal  discipline  and  adminis- 
tration, "  but  all  their  decisions,  of  whatever  kind,  are  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Government ;  nor  can  they  meet  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  civil  authorities." 

An  important  instance  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  is  recorded. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of 
their  Church  to  a  member  of  their  own  communion,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  excommunicated,  an^  un  pecheur  public.  The  Privy  Council  on 
appeal  (in  1874)  decided  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  recognized  at  the  cession  of  Canada  without  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and  therefore  that  the  Civil  Court  would  maintain  the 
general  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  modified  by  what  are 
known  as  the  **  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.'*  It  was  further  laid 
down  that  if  an  act  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  **  be  questioned  in  a 
court  of  justice,  that  court  has  a  right  to  inquire,  and  is  bound  to 
inquire,  whether  that  act  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  rules  of 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  obtain  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  whether  the  sentence,  if  any,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
justified,  was  regularly  pronounced  by  an  authority  competent  to  pro- 
nounce it."  And  the  court  decided  that  it  was  not  shown  that  the 
person  in  question  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  under  any  such  valid 
ecclesiastical  sentence  or  censure  as  would,  according  to  the  Quebec 
Ritual,  or  any  law  binding  upon  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada,  justify 
the  denial  of  ecclesiastical  sepulture  to  his  remains." 

Turning,  now,  to  our  own  fellow-subjects,  we  find  that  in  the  Irish 
(Disestablished)  Episcopal  Church,  although  there  is  a  complete  system 
of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  yet  the  **  final  judgment  can  only  be  enforced 
through  the  temporal  courts,  as  depending  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
contract."  In  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  bishop  in  his  diocesan 
synod,  is  the  court  of  first  instance.  The  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or 
some  competent  representative,  is  present  as  his  assessor.  An  appeal 
lies  from  the  bishop's  judgment  to  the  episcopal  synod.  "In  the  case 
of  accusations  against  priests  and  deacons,   the  episcopal   synod  is 
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required  to  have  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  legal  assessors,  and  if 
the  synod  requires  it,  of  one  or  more  clerical  assessors." 

But  here,  again,  we  are  assured  on  the  high  authority  of  this  Commis- 
sion, that  "  in  the  case  of  sentences  involving  civil  consequences,  as 
deprivation  of  office,  the  sentence  requires  an  action  in  the  Civil  Court 
lor  its  enforcement." 

Nor  do  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  England  end  when 
we  overstep  the  limits  of  the  Established  Church.  The  English  Civil 
Courts,  we  are  told,  "do  not  accept  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  particular  society  "  (we  are  speaking  of  Nonconformist 
bodies)  as  binding  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  its  documents, 
unless  such  acceptance  has  been  specifically  agreed  to,  but  claim  to 
interpret  them  independently.  In  the  case  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charity 
(Attorney  General  v.  Shore),  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  from  1833  to 
1843,  ^^^  ^^  finally  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question 
arose  whether  Unitarians  could  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  founda- 
tion for  **  poor  and  godly  preachers  for  the  time  being  of  Christ's  Holy 
Gospel."  And  the  question  was  decided  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  used  in  the  deeds ;  and  in  moving  for  judgment.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cottenham  affirmed  the  principle  **that  evidence  which  went  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  religious  party  by  which  the  phraseology  found 
in  the  deeds  was  used,  and  that  Lady  Hewley  was  a  member  of  that 
party,  was  admissible." 

Reference  is  also  made  in  this  report  to  an  Act  regulating  the  pro-, 
ceedings  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  in  Ireland 
(34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  43),  in  which  a  detailed  definition  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  society  is  added  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  in  order  to  secure  that 
they  may  be  taught  in  the  chapels  of  the  society. 

I  come  lastly  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  present  relations  between 
Church  and  State  in  England  in  the  vital  matter  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  of  the  important  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  their  amend- 
ment. 

At  present,  proceedings  against  a  clergyman  charged  with  any  ecclesias- 
tical offence  may  be  taken  either  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act 
(1840),  or  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  (1874). 

Under  the  first,  the  bishop  issues  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the 
grounds  of  the  charges  made.  The  commissioners  are  to  be  five,  of 
i^honi  one  must  be  either  his  vicar-general,  or  an  archdeacon  or  rural 
dean  of  his  diocese.  They  are  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  primd  facie 
ground  for  instituting  further  proceedings.  They  may  examine  witnesses 
on  oath,  and  compel  their  attendance. 

The  present  state  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
England  depends  mainly,  so  far  as  regards  jurisdiction,  upon  two 
statutes,  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (1840)  and  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  (1874).  Probably  few  Churchmen  would  contend  that 
in  either  of  these  can  the  relations  we  are  discussing  find  an  adequate 
or  satisfactory  settlement. 

If  they  report  that  there  \s  prima  fade  ground,  the  bishop,  or  the  party 
complaining,  causes  articles  of  charge  to  be  drawn  up,  and  served  on  the 
party  accused.  The  bishop  then  calls  upon  him  to  appear  before  him 
and  answer  the  articles.  If  he  appears  and  admits  the  truth  of  the 
articles,  the  bishop  pronounces  sentence  at  once.    If  he  does  not  appear. 
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or  appears  and  denies  the  charges,  the  bishop  hears  the  cause  with  three 
assessors,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  lawyer,  and  another  the  dean  or  arch- 
deacon, or  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  But  also — and  this  frequently 
happens — the  cause  can  be  sent  by  the  bishop,  by  "  letters  of  request," 
to  the  Provincial  Court,  i,e,y  the  Court  of  Arches. 

From  this  Court  the  appeal  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  appointed,  as  is  well  known,  in  1832  to  supersede  the 
old  Court  of  Delegates.  Originally,  archbishops  and  bishops  who  were 
privy  councillors,  were  required  to  be  members  of  the  judicial  committee 
for  the  purposes  of  these  appeals,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  three 
prelates  accordingly  sat  in  the  celebrated  Gorham  case  in  1850.  But 
this  has  been  repealed  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1876,  and  now — with 
what  was  understood  to  be  the  assent  of  Churchmen,  until  further 
improvement  can  be  made — the  tribunal  consists  of  lay  members  only, 
widi  episcopal  assessors. 

Under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  breaches  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law  of  the  Church,  or  unauthorized  alterations  in  the  fabric — and 
the  Act  applies  to  these  alone — can  be  proceeded  against  only  upon  the 
complaint  of  three  parishioners,  who  are  to  declare  themselves 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a  churchwarden  of  the  parish, 
or  the  archdeacon  of  the  archdeaconry. 

The  representation  made  under  this  Act  is  necessarily  a  long  and 
formal  document,  involving  considerable  expense,  and  this  is  a  change 
for  the  worse  from  the  Church  Discipline  Act. 

If  the  bishop  thinks  that  the  matter  should  proceed,  and  if  the  parties 
submit  themselves  to  his  decision,  the  bishop  at  once  hears  the  cause, 
and  pronounces  judgment.  If  not,  he  is  bound  to  send  the  cause  to  the 
archbishop,  who  requires  the  judge  appointed  under  the  Act  to  hear  the 
matter  of  the  representation. 

Tlie  judge  must  be  a  barrister  of  ten  years*  standing,  or  an  ex -judge 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
also  provided  that  he  should  become,  as  vacancies  occurred,  ex-officio 
official  principal  of  the  two  Provinces,  and  the  present  judge  is  accordingly, 
as  far  as  a  statute  can  make  him,  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  and  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  The  difference  between 
the  processes  of  judgment  under  the  two  Acts  seems  to  be  that  under 
the  Church  Discipline  Act  the  judge  can  issue  a  monition,  and 
enforce  it  by  suspension,  but  not  by  deprivation,  whilst  under  the 
later  Acnne  can  enforce  a  monition  by  inhibition,  which  is  the  same 
as  suspension ;  such  inhibition,  if  not  removed,  involving  deprivation 
without  further  proceeding ;  but  neither  Act  permits  deprivation  by 
summary  process. 

"  On  the  whole,"  the  report  so  often  quoted  affirms,  **  it  is  difficult  to 
see. what  powers  for  the  repression  of  offences  are  conferred  by  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  on  the  Court  of  Arches  that  are  not 
comprehended  in  those  invested  in  it  by  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  Acts,  to  suppose,  nor 
has  it  in  practice  been  found,  that  any  saving,  either  of  time  or  expense, 
is  effected  by  the  substitution  of  proceedings  under  the  later  for  those  of 
the  earlier  Act." 

I  pass  on  rapidly  to  enumerate  the  recommendations  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  Commission  for  the  alteration  of  existing  procedure,  which 
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seem  to  me  to  contain  the  basis  of  a  future  settlement  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  in  the  important  and  difficult  matter  of 
jurisdiction. 

In  cases  of  misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty,  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend that  the  bishop's  assent  shall  be  necessary  for  all  proceedings.    If 
the  person  charged  shall  submit  to  his  decision,  the  bishop  may  pro- 
nounce any  sentence  "not  exceeding  the  sentence  which  may  be  pro 
nounced  in  due  course  of  law." 

If  the  accused  clerk  does  not  submit,  or  if  the  person  complaining 
does  not  consent  to  the  bishop  pronouncing  judgment  without  trial,  the 
bishop  shall  sit  in  his  Diocesan  Court,  with  the  chancellor,  or  some  other 
learned  person,  as  his  assessor;  or  he  may  call  upon  the  chancellor  to 
hear  the  case  alone ;  or,  if  both  parties  consent,  he  may  send  a  case  to 
the  Provincial  Court 

There  shall  be  an  appeal  from  the  Diocesan  Court  to  the  Provincial 
Court,  which  consists  of  the  official  principal.  An  appeal  shall  lie 
from  this  Court  to  the  Crown,  and  such  appeals  shall  be  heard  by 
a  permanent  body  of  lay  judges,  each,  of  whom  shall  declare  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  established  Church.  Five  judges  are  to  sit 
in  this  Court  by  rotation.  If  they  vary  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
Court,  they  are  to  send  the  cause  back  to  such  Court,  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  therein. 

The  bishop  may,  at  his  discretion,  inhibit  a  clerk,  pendente  lite. 

In  cases  of  heresy  or  ritual  offences,  the  proceedings  are  similar,  but 
the  following  points  are  to  be  noted  : — The  bishop's  assent  to  proceed- 
ings being  taken  is  preserved.  The  Diocesan  Court  in  such  cases  is  to 
consist  of  the  bishop,  with  a  legal  and  a  theological  assessor.  The  latter 
is  to  be  chosen  by  the  bishop,  with  the  advice  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

An  appeal  from  the  Diocesan  Court  lies  to  the  Archbishop  himself, 
who  may  either  hear  it  in  person,  assisted  by  his  Official  Principal  and 
five  theological  assessors,  who  shall  be  bishops  or  professors,  or  he  may 
leave  it  to  his  Official  Principal. 

From  the  Provincial  Court  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Crown  as  in  the 
other  class  of  cases  ;  but  in  these  the  judges  may,  and  must  if  one  of 
their  number  requires  it,  consult  the  bishops,  as  the  House  of  Lords 
now  consult  the  judges. 

If  these  judges  of  appeal  state  reasons,  each  judge  shall  give  his  judg- 
ment separately.  The  actual  decree  shall  alone  be  binding  :  therefore 
the  reasoning  of  the  judgments  shall  be  allowed  to  be  reconsidered  and 
disputed. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  following  points  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners,  as  recognizing  the  legitimate  demands 
of  Churchmen.  The  bishop  would  have  the  right  to  hear  a  cause  him- 
self in  his  own  Court,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  obliged  on  demand  to 
send  it  straight  to  the  Provincial  Court.  The  Provincial  Court  would, 
probably  in  all  cases,  be  provided  with  theological  assessors. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  would  be  chosen  automatically,  and  not  ad  hoc. 
This  Court  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  bench  of  bishops. 
The  grievance  of  the  Church  being  subject,  not  merely  to  the  decrees  of 
a  secular  court,  but  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  judges  who  have 
made  such  decrees,  would  be  removed  by  the  provision  that  only  **  the 
actual  decree  shall  be  of  binding  authority." 
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I  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  burning  question,  whether  these 
recommendations  go  far  enough,  whether,  to  put  it  briefly,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  Court.  But  I  will 
venture  to  predict  that  if  such  recommendations  as  I  have  quoted 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  could  be  carried  out,  they 
would  go  very  far  to  establish  such  a  state  of  things  as  I  described  in 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  is  no  doubt  lay,  but  a  lay  Court  which  gives  the  utmost  weight 
to  ecclesiastical  decisions ;  which,  in  fact,  considers  itself  bound,  unless 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  to  give  effect  to  such  decisions ;  a  conclusion, 
in  my  judgment,  eminently  desirable. 
I  think  what  has  been  said  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
(i)  The  relations  between  Church  and  State  never  have  been,  and 
never  can  be,  wholly  ideal. 

(2)  There  is  at  this  moment  an  amount  of  friction,  arising  mainly 
from  apathy  and  heedlessness  in  the  past,  which  causes  great  irritation, 
and  is  a  source  of  danger. 

(3)  This  condition  of  things,  though  it  cannot  be  wholly  removed, 
may  be  considerably  mitigated  if  only  wisdom  and  patience  can  be 
combined. 

(4)  Practical  suggestions  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  till 
they  have  been  honestly  acted  upon,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  To  have  touched  so  vast  a  subject  before  such  an 
audience  is  no  slight  responsibility.  I  wish  I  could  have  either  been  silent 
or  said  more.  But,  in  place  of  vain  regrets,  I  will  quote  words  which  may 
perhaps  suggest  comfort  and  courage  to  some  who  may  fret  because  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  are  not  what  seem  to  them  ideal. 

A  great  father  of  the  Church,  S.  Bernard,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey  forty 
years  ago,  said,  **  Let  not  my  soul  enter  into  their  counsels,  who  say 
either  that  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  Churches  will  injure  the  empire, 
or  that  the  prosperity  and  exaltation  of  the  empire  will  injure  the 
Churches,  for  God,  the  Framer  of  both,  hath  joined  them  together,  not 
to  destruction,  but  to  edification." 

And,  finally,  let  me  read  these  noble  words  from  the  paper  of  the 
Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  written  at  what  I  am  sure  was  a  darker  day  of  the 
Church/s  history  than  that  in  which  our  present  lot  is  cast — written  in 
1850  : — "  It  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world  to  sink 
again,  as  regards  the  State,  into  the  condition  of  a  sect,  as  she  began ;  to 
sink  from  being  the  associate,  honoured  or  disliked,  or  reluctantly 
acknowledged,  of  governments,  to  be  ignored  by  them  as  a  mere  school 
of  thought,  or  watched  as  a  secret  society,  or  legalized  as  a  harmless,  or 
even  a  useful,  association.  Something  like  it  has  happened  abroad,  and 
it  may  follow  here.  But  do  not  let  us  use  words  lightly  about  it.  If  it 
comes  we  may  turn  it  to  account,  as  it  has  been  turned  to  account 
abroad.  But  before  it  came  the  Church  shrank  from  no  sacrifice,  which 
she  could  consider  lawful,  to  avert  it ;  she  well  knew  what  she  would 
lose  by  it,  whatever  might  be  its  compensations.  And  surely  the  Church 
here  would  be  inexcusable  if  she  courted  it,  or  needlessly  let  it  come  to 
pass.  This  great  nation  of  Englishmen  is  committed  to  her  trust ;  if 
she  cannot  influence  them,  what  other  body  has  a  more  reasonable 
hope  ?  If  they  will  break  away  from  her,  or  cast  her  off,  let  it  be  clearly 
their  fault,  not  hers,  or  that  of  her  clergy.   She  and  her  clergy  have  much 
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to  answer  for ;  but  the  heaviest  of  their  former  sins  will  be  in  comparison 
light,  if  from  impatience,  from  want  of  due  consideration  of  the  signs 
and  changes  of  the  times,  from  scruples,  from  theory,  from  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  inconsistency  or  want  of  logic,  or  love  of  quiet,  or  insensi- 
bility to  high  views,  or  indifference  to  the  maxims  of  saints — or  any 
other  of  those  faults  of  feeling  or  intellect  which  are  common  at  once 
to  the  noble  and  feeble,  the  sensitive  and  the  timid— she,  or  they,  throw 
up  that  trust." 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore.  Rector  of  All  Hallows  the  Great. 
Lxjwer  Thames  St,  E.C.,  Author  of  "The  Englishman's  Brief,"  etc. 

Ik  considering  the  question  of  Church  and  State  and  the  relations  between  them.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  mean  by  the  Church  the  spiritual  society  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  that  the  State  means  the  temporal  power,  in  whatever  form  it  is  found,  in 
any  particular  country  in  which  the  Church  exists.  Bishop  Barry  has  laid  down  in  a 
very  clear  manner  the  principles  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  Mr. 
Talbot  has  historically  illustrated  the  same.  I  wish  to  occupy  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  in  particulariziug  and  in  emphasizing  some  points,  and  in  showing  you  bow 
it  appears  to  me  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  originated,  and  in  pointing 
out  that  some  relations  must  exist  between  Church  and  State  in  every  country  in 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  founded  and  organized.  Whatever  we  think  of 
the  advantages  that  the  Church  derives  from  any  relations  with  the  State,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  victories  ever  gained  by  the  Church  of  Christ  were 
gained  when  the  whole  powers  of  the  State  were  antagonistic  to  her,  and  were 
combined  to  crush  out  her  very  existence  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  was  never  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  State  voluntarily.  The  Church  forced  herself  upon  the 
State,  and  gained  her  victory  by  the  power  of  truth  and  by  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
life  of  her  individual  members  and  of  her  communion.  That  is  the  simple  story  of 
how  some  relationship  between  Church  and  State  was  forced  upon  the  minds  of 
Christian  men  and  women  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Churcli 
upon  earth.  Take,  for  instance,  a  Christian  society  in  the  days  before  the  Roman 
empire  vras  a  Christian  empire.  Christ  gave  that  society  power  to  make  its  own 
laws  as  to  Church  government,  discipline,  and  the  adaptation  of  itself  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  changing  times ;  but  Christ  gave  it  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  its 
jurisdiction  upon  unwilling  members  who  were  contumacious,  and  who  refused  to  be 
bound  by  any  sentence  passed  upon  them  by  the  Church.  For  instance,  the  discipline  of 
the  society  was  exercised  upon  a  given  member.  That  discipline  affected  the  member's 
personal  interests,  and  he  stood  out  at  once  against  the  society  and  said,  *'  I  refuse  to 
bow  to  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  body  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  member." 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Immediately  the  spiritual  society,  claiming  to  be  a  pure 
spiritual  society,  self- regulating,  self-governing,  and  exercising  its  own  code  of  discip- 
line, had  to  come  to  the  State  and  say,  *'  We  appeal  to  you  to  rid  us  of  this  man  who  is 
a  nuisance  to  us,  and  who  will  impose  his  presence  on  us  after  having  been  lawfully 
excommunicated."  The  State  replies,  "  This  man  is  my  subject.  He  is  under  my  law 
as  well  as  yours.  You  have  appealed  to  me  to  get  rid  of  the  man  whom  you  say  you 
have  rightfully  excommunicated,  but  you  must  not  expect  me  to  at  once  act  upon 
your  judgment.  I  must  be  just,  and  hear  what  the  man  has  to  say."  Consequently 
the  State  reviews  the  whole  proceedings  before  it  confirms  or  negatives  the  sentence 
of  the  Church,  or  allows  its  civil  court  to  carry  out  the  Church's  discipline.  That, 
then,  b  the  very  foundation  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  State.     The 
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smtllest  religious  body  in  existence  can  no  more  get  away  from  union  with  the  State 
or  connection  with  the  State,  than  can  the  great  Church  of  England.     The  question 
simply  is,  what  form  the  relation  is  to  assume.    Take  another  case.     A  man  says, 
*'  I  have  been  excommunicated.    I  do  not  choose  to  leave  the  religious  body  to  which 
I  belong."    I  am  now  speaking  of  the  so-called  free  religious  bodies  in  England, 
although  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  free  religious  body.     The  phrase,  '*  A 
Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,"  is  merely  an  assumptive  myth.     There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  Free  Church  or  free  religious  body.     Both  are  bound  by  laws 
which  they  cannot  alter  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  which  they  cannot 
finally  legally  interpret  when  their  meaning  is  in  dispute  without  the  State  court.     The 
man  I  refer  to  is,  I  will  suppose,  a  member  of  a  religious  body  in  England,  said  to  be 
free  from  all  State  control — free  from  everything  but  its  own  decisions  for  the  time  being 
He  is  excommunicated,  and  he  says,  '*  I  will  not  go  from  amongst  you."    I  know  this 
to  have  actually  occurred .    They  say,  "  You  must  go."    *  *  Very  well,"  he  says,  "  attempt 
to  turn  me  out  and  I  will  have  you  up  for  assault.    I  appeal  against  your  judgme;it, 
and  I  go  to  Caesar.    I  appeal  against  you,  first,  on  the  ground  that  you  have  not  con- 
ducted your  proceedings  in  accordance  with  your  own  regulations ;  in  the  next  place, 
because  you  have  alleged  I  am  guilty  of  that  of  which  I  say  I  am  innocent,  and  that  is 
a  matter  for  trial ;   in  the  next  place,  I  appeal  because  your  judgment  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offence  I  am  alleged  to  have  committed  ;  and  next,  because  your 
charges  against  me  will  injure  my  reputation,  and  I  will  bring  an  action  against  you 
for  damages."    You  see,  then,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State.    Some  people  imagine  that  the  State  can  exercise  control 
over  religious  bodies  iik  cases  where  they  have  trust  deeds  and  property.     Well,  let  us 
see.    At  Croydon,  a  short  time  ago,  there  was  a  dentist  who  offended  a  body  which 
had  no  property  and  no  trustees.      He  was  excommunicated  and  he  commenced  an 
action  against  that  body  for  libel.     The  case  was  tried  at  Croydon,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Denman.     The  religious  body  came  into  court  and  said  to  the  judge,   "  We  will  not 
produce  our  books  to  you  because  we  are  a  religious  body,  and  we  claim  Christ  for  our 
head."    The  judge  said,  **  I  will  soon  show  you  that  you  are  not  going  to  set  the  law 
of  the  land  at  defiance.     Come  up  here,  give  evidence,  and  produce  your  books." 
The  result  was  the  dentist  recovered  £^o  damages.     Originally  in  England  the  State 
was  represented  by  the  King,  and  the  Church  by  the  Bishop,  and  whatever  they 
agreed  upon  was  done.      There  was  never  any  difficulty.     The  whole  thing  was 
spontaneous  and  grew  imperceptibly  until  Church  and  State  became  so  interwoven 
that  they  became  identical.     Now,  the  State  is  not  the  State  which  it  once  was. 
The  State  has  changed  over  and  over  again,  and  the  Church  has  changed  in  all  her 
outward  and  visible  life.     We  have  been  talking  about  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State — relations  which  we  have  now  left  behind  us  to  a  large  extent.     There 
are,  however,  some  of  the  old  historical  restrictive  bonds  which  we  need  still  to  get 
rid  of.     For  instance,  we  want  our  Convocations  to  have  freedom  of  meeting  in 
deliberating  upon  Church  affairs  without  the  permission  of  the  Crown  ;   we  want  our 
Convocations  to  have  larger  representation  ;  we  want  our  Convocations  to  represent 
as  far  as  possible  the  whole  mind  of  the  Church,  and  we  want  certain  great  changes 
with  respect  to  patronage.     But  if  we  think  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  relations  with 
the  State  by  disestablishment  and  disendowment  we  shall  be  as  badly  off  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning;  indeed,  we  shall  be  according  to  the  old  saying,   *'out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire."     But  some  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  are  necessary.     How  are  we  to  get  the  changes  we  want  ?    Churchmen, 
you  know,  are  always  finding  fault  with  Parliament  that  it  will  not  pass  Church 
measures.     We  find  that  bishops  and  clergy  and  others  all  agree  on  formulating 
wonderfully  well-planned  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  brought   into  Parliament 
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with  great  enthusiasm,  but  are  soon  blocked  on  their  way.     Some  Churchmen  say 

that  Parliament  will  do  nothing  for  the  Church.    Well,  what  does  the  Church  do  for 

Parliament  ?    If  the  Church  wants  Parliament  to  do  things  for  her  she  must  help  to 

make  Parliament.    The  clergy  must  induce  people  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament 

who  will  look  after  Church  interests.    Unless  Churchmen  bestir  themselves  in  this  way 

and  make  their  power  felt,  the  Parliamentary  representatives  will  say,  '*  We  admit  you 

have  done  much  good  work  in  the  past,  but  your  political  power  is  nowhere.     We 

received  no  instructions  from  you.     We  have  no  mandate  from  you.     You  impose 

no  duty  on  us,  and  our  legislation  shall  be  for  the  men  who  sent  us  to  the  House 

of  Commons.**      I  do  not  say  a  word  to  induce   any  to  become,    in  the  slightest 

degree,  political,  but  I  must  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  false  sentimentality  among  the 

clergy  of  the  present  day.     They  are  too  much  afraid  of  getting  into  political  scrapes, 

aod  they  are  too  fond  of  quietness  of  life,  when  the  conflict  which  cannot  be  avoided 

is  raging  around  them.     I  say  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 

Church  and  of  religion  must  understand  that  the  State  is  the  electorate  of  England. 

We  must,  then,  influence  the  electorate,  and  instruct  them  to  send  to  Parliament 

independent  representatives  who  will  not  favour  the  Church  more  than  any  other 

rdigious  body,  but  will  do  her  justice. 
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of  Exeter  and  Rochester. 

What  are  the  possible  points  of  contact  between  a  Church  and  a  State?  The 
points  of  contact  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  I  think  they  will  be  found 
to  fall  under  one  or  other  of  five  heads.  I  am  not,  of  course,  dealing  with  any 
particular  view  of  what  is  the  Catholic  Church  and  what  in  a  theological  sense 
its  relations  with  the  State  can,  or  ought  to  be.  I  am  considering  in  what  respects 
any  organized  religious  body  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  into  contact,  or  it  may 
be  into  collbion,  with  the  State. 

First,  there  is  an  obvious  point  of  contact  with  respect  to  property  owned  on 
Ijchalf  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  The  State  may  give  or  take  auay 
the  property  of  the  Church  or  may  secure  or  protect  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

Secondly,  the  officers  or  ministers  of  the  Church  supply  another  point  of  contact. 
The  State  may  assume  to  appoint  or  dismiss  them,  or  may  confer  civil  status  and 
honour  upon  them,  or  may  punish  and  persecute  them,  may  entrust  them  with 
dvil  duties,  or  may  simply  leave  them  alone. 

Thirdly,  the  discipline  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  its  members  and 
ministers  is  another  external  matter  in  which  the  action  of  the  State  may  be  felt. 
For  it  may  enforce,  or  supersede,  or  superintend,  or  prohibit  the  Church's  own 
tribunals  or  consistories. 

Fourthly,  the  making,  revising,  or  abrogating  of  the  iaws  of  the  Church  is  liable  to 
ioterference  from  the  State.  For  it  may  insist  on  making  laws  for  the  Church,  or  may 
permit  the  Church  to  make  its  own  laws,  or  may  forbid  Church  legislation  altogether. 

Fifthly,  the  State  may  interfere  with  the  public  teaching  and  administration  of 
Church  offices  by  permitting,  forbidding,  or  controlling  the  Church's  free  action. 

If  we  want  to  sum  up  in  one  word  the  position  which  Church  and  State  occupy 
towards  each  other  in  any  particular  instance,  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  their  mutual  relations,  we  must  inquire  as  to  these  five  points  of  property,  status, 
jurisdiction^  legislation^  and  administration. 

Thus  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church—and  be  it  remembered  some 
relations  arc  unavoidable — may  be  those  of  repression  or  persecution,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Early  Church,  when  Saul  obtained  his  letters  to  the  synagogues  of  Damascus 
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"that  if  he  found  any  that  were  of  the  Way,  whether  men  or  women,  he  might 
bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem  " ;  or  when  the  members  of  the  infant  Church  at  Uganda, 
the  converts  of  the  apostolic  missionary  Alexander  Mackay,  whose  recent  loss  the 
Church  deplores,  were  daily  hunted,  tortured,  and  killed  by  the  king  Mwanga, 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  may  be  that  of  toleration^  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  English  Colonies,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  where  all 
religious  societies  are  absolutely  uncontrolled  by  and  receive  no  aid  from  the  State. 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  may  be  one  of  patronage^  as  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria,  where  all  recognized  religious  bodies  have  an 
income  provided  by  the  State  ;  but  the  ministers,  discipline,  laws,  and  teaching  of  all 
are  entirel)^  free  from  State  interference. 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  may  be  one  of  mutual  ohligatum 
and  measured  control.  The  Roman  Church  in  France  has  an  annual  grant  of  money 
from  the  State.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Church  courts  and  Church  laws  are  not 
recognized  by  the  State.  Discipline  is  therefore  voluntary.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Austria  and  the  *'  Old  Kirk  "  of  Scotland  also  come  under  this  head. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  State  towards  the  Church  may  be  that  of  compute 
domination^  as  in  Russia,  where  the  Greek  Church  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State,  and 
protected  by  it  in  the  possession  of  large  endowments.  The  Czar  nominates  the 
bishops.  The  Synod  is  the  highest  Church  court,  but  the  Czar  is  represented  in  it, 
and  can  override  its  decisions.  He  is  supreme  in  law  over  the  discipline,  legislation, 
and  administration  of  the  Church.  The  Reformed  Church  in  France  is  State 
supported.  Its  constitution  was  invented  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  its  Synod  can  only  be 
summoned  with  the  sanction  of  the  State,  and  its  decisions  are  subject  to  Government 
veto.  It  has  no  confession  of  faith  or  formularies.  The  Established  Church  in 
Prussia  also  belongs  to  this  category. 

I  come  now  to  our  own  Church  and  her  relations  with  the  State.  What  they  are 
is  probably  present  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  dogmatize 
where  men  so  gravely  differ,  and  there  is  no  time  to  give  reasons,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
Recurring  again  to  the  five  points  of  property,  status,  discipline,  legislation,  and 
administration,  the  State  recognizes  and  protects  Church  property,  but  makes  no 
grant  from  the  revenue.  The  Crown  nominates  the  bishops.  They  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  beneficed  clergy  have  special  civil  status  in  their  parishes. 
The  Church  courts  have  coercive  jurisdiction,  but  "  every  subject  of  the  Crown  who 
feels  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  any  such  court  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  approach 
the  throne  itself  with  a  representation  that  justice  has  not  been  done  him  and  with  a 
claim  for  the  full  investigation  of  his  cause.**  *  The  Convocations  of  the  clergy 
cannot  meet  without  the  sovereign's  writ.  All  Church  laws  must  be  sanctioned  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  canons  by  the  Crown.  The  State 
does  not  interfere  in  the  public  teaching  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 

This  is  obviously  a  stringent  form  of  relation  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  State,  and  especially  of  the  sovereign,  is  concerned.  The  Royal  Supremacy  of  the 
Christian  prince,  a  reality  from  the  earliest  Saxon  times,  never  forgotten  even  by  the 
weakest  of  the  Plantagenets,  but  not  consolidated  and  defined  till  the  Reformation,  is 
the  very  core  and  essence  of  that  relation.  It  controls  and  restricts  the  Church's 
action  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  it  never  supplants  her.  It  never  allows  the  king  to 
exercise  spiritual  functions.  That  is  the  grand  distinction.  Bishop  Andrewes  makes 
this  very  clear  in  the  following  passage  : — 

*  Eccl.  Courts  Com.  Report,  1883,  p.  liii. 
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**  In  the  first  place,  the  king  does  not  import  under  the  name  of  supremacy  a  new 
Papacy  into  the  Church.  ...  He  does  not  assume  to  himself  your  function  of 
tetching  or  of  expounding  the  doubtful  matters  of  the  law,  nor  the  function  of  holding 
coandlsy  or  going  before  a  sacred  object,  or  celebrating  the  Sacraments,  nor  that  of 
consecrating  either  persons  or  things,  nor  the  power  of  the  Keys  or  of  censure.  In  a 
wocd,  I  will  say  neither  he  nor  we  think  it  right  that  anything  should  belong  to  him 
which  is  connected  with  the  priestly  office  or  is  incidental  to  the  power  of  order. 

This  is  altogether  a  calumny The  king  holds  these  things  at  a  distance,  he 

keeps  them  far  from  himself.  On  the  other  handj  he  in  his  own  right  claims  the 
command  in  matters  belonging  to  the  outward  polity,  and  we  in  these  matters 
willingly  and  properly  defer  to  him.  For  he  claims  that  care  for  religion  is  a  Royal 
and  not  merely  a  Pontifical  function,  and  is,  in  feet,  the  foremost  among  the  functions 
of  royalty,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  maintain  it  not  merely  from  external  violence 
without,  but  also  from  the  carelessness  of  men  at  home."  *^ 

I  do  not  find  any  different  view  of  the  supremacy  in  the  writings  of  any  English 
bishop,  statesman,  or  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  (except,  of 
course,  the  Puritans),  and  I  could  quote  a  closely  parallel  passage  from  Henry  VIII. 
himself.  Drastic,  therefore,  as  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  the  English  Church 
aadonbCedly  is,  it  avoids  that  substitution  of  the  State  for  the  Church  in  sacred 
matters  which  is  the  essence  of  Erastianism. 

To  contrast  our  own  with  other  Churches.  It  does  not  step  over  the  line  like 
Rosia,  where  the  Czar  is  really  the  supreme  head  ;  or  Prussia,  where  a  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  directs  discipline  and  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  has 
not  a  free  hand  as  in  Scotland,  nor  an  annual  subsidy  as  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands. There  are  two  matters  of  first-rate  importance  in  which  the  Churches  of  the 
oMer  States  of  Christendom  are  alike.  All  either  have  State  aid  or  are  protected  in 
the  possession  of  ancient  endowments,  thus  powerfully  supporting  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words^  **Of  all  parts  of  this  subject  probably  none  have  been  so  thoroughly  wrought 
out  as  the  insufficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle."  The  other  matter  has  to  do  with 
Church  Courts.  We  find  one  of  two  conditions  almost  everywhere ;  either  the 
Church  Conrts  are  not  recognized  by  the  State,  and  if  they  exist  at  all  are  mere 
Tohmtary  boards  of  arbitration  or  committees,  as  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  and 
Fiance,  or  else  an  appeal  lies  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the  State,  as  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  The  principle  in  both  cases  is  the  same ;  it  is  that 
every  Government  must  govern  its  own  subjects.  It  cannot  allow  questions  affecting 
the  status,  and  very  often  the  property,  of  subjects  to  be  settled  by  an  authority  not 
amenable  to  its  control.  There  must  be  either  no  Church  Courts,  or  the  State  must 
Ke  that  justice  is  done  in  them.    Austria  and  Scotland  are  the  two  notable  exceptions. 

So  mnch  on  the  different  forms  of  relation  in  our  own  and  other  Churches.  With 
regard  to  the  second  half  of  the  subject,  I  confine  myself  to  the  results  produced  on 
the  side  of  the  Church.  I  suppose  there  are  very  many,  but  two  strike  me  especially. 
The  first  is  Immobility.  The  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  render  it  at  all 
tinci  very  difficult,  and  at  many  times  impossible,  to  make  any  alteration  either  in 
the  doctrinal  standards,  liturgy,  or  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  recent  years  this 
iuunobility  has  been  very  marked.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ?  Surely  both.  It  is  bad  that 
the  Church  cannot  be  more  alert  to  meet  the  recognized  needs  of  the  day  in  such 
natters  as  special  services,  lay  help,  and  Convocation  reform.  But  it  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  a  greater  good  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  should  remain  steady  and 
ted  by  the  fashionable  theology  of  each  successive  age.     It  is  no  slight  gain, 

•  Tortura  Torti^  p.  466  (Oxford,  1 851). 
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for  instance,  that  the  cold  deism  of  the  last  century  has  left  no  trace  or  scar  upon  the 
liturgy.  In  a  Church  quite  free  from  State  control  it  might  easily  have  been 
otherwise. 

The  other  result  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  England  which  seems  to 
me  most  marked  is  the  decay  of  Church  discipline  over  clergy  and  laity  alike.  It 
,  may  seem  something  of  a  paradox  to  say  that  lending  the  secular  arm  to  support  the 
Church's  jurisdiction  weakens  its  influence.  But  I  think  it  is  so.  The  fact  that 
Church  law  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  realm  makes  it  difficult  of  application  in  ordinary 
cases.  Practically  it  comes  to  this,  that  an  erring  clerk  either  goes  scot-free,  and  is 
not  restrained  even  when  restraint  is  needed,  or  else  he  is  crushed  and  ruined.  There 
is  no  modulation,  no  power  to  regulate  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  censures.  As 
to  the  laity,  discipline  has  all  but  vanished  long  ago ;  so  much  so  that  the  conditions 
and  manner  of  its  exercise  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  Well-meant  but  irr^ular 
efforts  at  revival  hiake  matters  worse  rather  than  better.  But  every  right-minded 
man  must  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  those  who  would  bring  back  order  into  the 
Christian  society.  The  utter  carelessness  of  Church  membership  is  surely  a  great 
anomaly.  I  think  many  will  echo  the  words  of  the  great  teacher  recently  departed, 
penned  many  years  before  his  secession  gave  the  Roman  Church  its  most  notable 
reprisal  for  the  English  Reformation.     Mr.  Newman  wrote  : — 

•*  Willingly  would  I  be  relieved  if  it  were  possible  of  my  painful  persuasion  that 
we  are  involved  in  an  habitual  deliberate  sin.  But  what  am  I  to  say  ?  The  duty 
of  discipline  seems  clearly  marked  in  Scripture  ;  our  neglect  of  discipline  is  undeniable. 
I  see  no  loophole  through  which  to  escape  from  my  apprehensions."* 

All  institutions  require  re-adjustment  and  modification  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise  with  the  Church  of  England,  But  unless 
Englishmen  have  utterly  lost  their  genius  for  government,  change  will  not  come  in 
the  shape  of  the  great  convulsion  Liberationists  dream  of  as  Disestablishment.  For 
surely  it  would  be  the  very  bathos  of  political  ineptitude  to  sweep  away  a  system 
which  is  never  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  because  the  Church  by  its  history 
and  sympathies  has  hitherto  been  national  instead  of  foreign,  and  to  court  for  the 
next  generation  such  a  collision  as  we  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  Germany,  when  the 
strongest  minister  of  the  age  succumbed  to  the  self-centred  power  of  the  Vatican. 
And  then  behind  all  the  quarrels  between  Church  and  Church  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  the  great  conflict  of  all,  between  faith  and  no  faith.  The  attack  is  heavy,  and 
is  likely  to  be  long-sustained.  What  of  the  defence  ?  If  you  look  up  and  down  the 
English-speaking  world— in  England,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia, 
in  South  Africa— you  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  of  England 
with  its  daughter  and  sister  Churches  is  one  of  the  two  religious  bodies  which,  from 
the  fixity  of  their  creed,  the  strength  of  their  organization,  and  the  number  of  their 
adherents,  most  impress  the  mind  with  their  power  and  permanence.  Rome  is  the 
other.  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  with  what  ceaseless  energy  Rome,  undaunted  by 
the  disabilities  which  are  sapping  her  influence  in  the  Old  World,  is  working  to  gain 
the  New.  It  has  been  very  effectively  done  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Spectator,  t 
But  the  united  strength  of  the  Anglican  Churches  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  future  is  with  them.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  violent 
uprooting  of  long  associations,  the  loss  of  prestige,  the  impoverishment  and  the 
confusion  of  a  new  experiment,  involved  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  at 
home,  can  do  otherwise  than  dangerously  shake  if  they  do  not  snap  the  scarcely 


♦  Dr.  Newman's  letters  to  the  Record^  1833.     (See  Record,  August  22,  1890). 
t  Spectator  September  13,  1890.     **  Colonial  Loyalty  and  the  Vatican." 
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completed  ties  which  are  binding  together  the  various  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Chnrch  throughout  the  world  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  severance  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  would  be  a  huge  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  Church  would  be  a  paralyzing  calamity  from  which  irreligion  and  infidelity 
would  reap  the  most  obvious  advantages. 


The  Rev.  MORRIS  FULLER,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bishop's 

Tawton,  Barnstaple. 

The  time  has  perhaps  gone  by  when  theories  of  Church  and  State  command 
attention.  Hooker,  Warburton,  Leslie,  Coleridge,  Chalmers,  Arnold,  Whewell, 
Loid  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  each  in  his  turn  had  his  day.  None  of 
their  contributions  to  our  present  subject  have  been  without  value,  but  their  way  of 
looking  at  it  was  rather  suited  to  a  past  generation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  for  we  are 
t  practical  people,  we  are  looking  in  the  present  day  more  to  facts  than  to  theories, 
and  to  enquire  into  the  past  history  for  what  we  see  around  us,  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  philosophical  discussions.  We  are  learning  to  perceive  that  a  thing  which  we 
hive  inherited  from  a  remote  period  in  our  history  does  not  stand  in  the  category  of 
an  open  question,  nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  choice  whether  we  shall 
accept  it  or  not.  Should  we  find  our  inheritance  impaired,  it  is  to  our  constitu- 
uooal  history,  as  well  as  to  reason  and  policy,  that  we  must  look  for  guidance  upon 
the  repairs  which  that  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  demand. 

In  the  short  limits  allowed  for  this  paper  I  propose,  therefore,  to  look  at  our 
relations  of  Church  and  State  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  in  appealing  to  the 
verdict  of  history,  to  illustrate  them  in  the  case  of  Churches  established,  disestab- 
lished, and  unestablished  ;  and  the  first  question  I  would  ask  is,  "  Do  these  present- 
day  relations  work  well  and  smoothly  ?  "  On  the  whole  I  believe  they  do,  and  I  for 
one  am  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  them  ;  and  though  we  might  get  much  that 
we  want  by  severing  the  connection,  I  am  not  prepared  to  pay  such  a  terrible  price. 
"  Better  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of. "  I  the  rather 
sympathize  with  that  secret  traditionary  proverb  taught  from  father  to  son  in  the 
royal  family  of  France,  and  committed  to  writing  in  1406.  The  language  is  that  of 
the  State,  not  of  the  Church,  which  is  **  married  "  to  nothing  earthly,  but  its  close  is 
10  earnest  warning  : — 

**  Mariage  est  de  bon  devis 
De  r  Eglise  et  des  Fleurs  de  lis, 
Quand  Tun  de  Tautre  partira 
Chacun  d*  eux  si  s*  en  sentira." 

The  French  kings  corrupted  the  Church,  and  when  the  Church  had  lost  its  hold 
over  the  people,  the  first  French  revolution  followed.  They  were  restored  ;  the  last 
who  bore  the  name  of  king  of  the  French  oppressed  it — and  his  family  is  even  now 
in  exile. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  friction.  Much  discontent  is  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  real  soreness  exists  in  men's  minds  on  this  point ;  and 
I  want  fairly  to  look  this  difficulty,  which  is  quite  phenomenal,  in  the  face,  with  a 
view  to  seeing  if,  by  some  readjustment  of  the  machinery,  some  rearrangement  of  our 
relatioasin  Church  and  State,  such  friction  might  not  be  considerably  reduced,  if  not 
altogether  eliminated.  This  friction  is  not  immediately  in  the  matter  of  patronage, 
or  the  appointment  of  our  bishops,  or  the  congS  (f  ilire^  or  the  fact  of  the  alliance 
Of  compact  being  considerably  modified  by  parliament  l^eing  no  longer  an  exclusive 
body  of  Churchmen,  nor  even  the  tithe  question— but  the  burning  question  is  still 
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that  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  and  the  confusion  into  which  the  Courts  ChrisliAii 
have  drifted,  one  which  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  notice  of  the  Norwich 
Church  Congress  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  within  the  limits  of  a  Congress  paper  to 
compress  into  faint  outline  the  details  of  historical  research  on  the  matter  of  the 
Courts  Christian  with  a  satisfactory  appellate  jurisdiction,  qualified  and  capable  of 
deciding  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  men  who  lode 
on  these  subjects  from  exactly  opposite  points  of  view.  What  we  want,  and  what  I 
am  going  to  propose,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  admitted  friction,  is  such  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  present  relations  in  Church  and  State,  as  would  promote  the  unum  of  ike 
spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  in  one  and  the  same  Ecclesiastical  court.  What 
we  really  want  is  for  justice  to  be  administered  in  the  Courts  Christian  (including  the 
appellate  one) — so  well  informed,  so  conversant  with  the  subject-matter  of  dispute,  so 
impartial,  so  free  from  time-serving,  or  partisanship,  or  vacillation,  so  equitably  open 
to  the  consideration  of  practical  questions,  so  careful  in  the  elaboration  of  its 
decisions,  so  averse  from  policy  and  high  statesmanship,  so  qualified  to  adjudicate 
on  matters  affecting  the  destiny  of  souls — that  the  loyal  and  disloyal  may  obey  their 
decisions  with  equal  readiness.  We  don't  want  to  have  a  repetition  of  what  Lord 
LAnsdowne  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  Gorham  case,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  had  given  "general  satisfaction."  The  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  binding  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  clergy,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  administration  of  that  law  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  men  in 
whom  we  have  confidence ;  and  this  demand  being  fulfilled,  we  aie  bound  to  obey 
their  decisions  as  law-abiding  members  of  the  Church. 

Nor  does  this  friction,  about  which  I  have  been  speaking,  seem  to  be  on  the 
wane.  The  determined  withholding  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  sjuritualty  ; 
the  interference  of  the  temporalty,  backed  up  by  a  legislature  composed  of  men  of 
all  opinions,  and  indifferent  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  ;  the  mockery  of 
freedom  which  converts  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy,  an  integral  portion  of  the 
constitution  older  than  the  House  of  Commons,  into  a  debating  society ;  the 
thoughtless  imprudence  of  the  temporal  power,  which  summons  to  the  bar  of  its  lay 
judges  our  bishops  and  priests,  to  plead  before  them  for  the  doctrines  of  ''the  faith 
once  delivered  ; "  all  this  unwise  intermeddling  with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  body  of  religionists  in  England,  is  bringing,  I  grieve  to 
say  it,  many  men  round  to  the  conviction  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  and 
religious  liberty,  the  Church  may  have  to  demand  the  severance  of  its  connectioQ 
with  a  State,  which  cannot,  if  it  would,  have  either  a  faith  or  a  conscience. 

Now  the  various  bodies  of  religionists  are  more  or  less  wholly  self-governed,  and 
whether  Nonconformist  or  Romanist,  Irish  or  Scotch,  can  get  justice  done  in  the 
ordinary  temporal  courts  of  the  realm.  Any  infringement  of  this  liberty  would 
raise  a  cry  throughout  the  country  of  "  Religious  liberty  in  danger." 

But  the  only  exception  is  the  Established  Church.  That  body  has  made  a  sort  of 
concordat  with  the  State,  an  agreement  of  mutual  benefit,  whereby,  for  certain  con- 
siderations, the  Church  admits  a  certain  control  in  its  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
But  Churchmen  by  this  concordat  do  not  forfeit  all  their  religious  liberty,  i.r.,  the 
right  of  managing  their  own  religious  affairs.  They  admit — as  other  religious  bodies 
have  always  done,  when  established  by  law  in  any  country — a  certain  control  on  the 
part  of  the  State  in  consideration  of  certain  temporal  advantages.  But  the 
essential  right  of  religious  liberty  still  remains,  viz.,  the  right  of  being  governed  by , 
their  own  laws,  their  own  legislature,  and  their  own  courts.  The  whole  of  the  con« 
stitutional  history  of  England  shows  this  as  far  as  regards  the  Church.     The  laws 
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and  practice  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  leges  episcopales  of  the  Nonnan  Conqueror,  the 
GQDStitatioDS  of  Clarendon,  the  first  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  the  very  heading 
of  all  royal  charters  affecting  Ecclesia  Anglicana^  the  laws  even  of  the  Tudors,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Stuarts,  so  &r  as  they  are  in  force  now,  the  restraint  of  Appeals, 
aid  the  recommendations  of  the  Reformatio  Legtimy  all  illustrate  the  great  constitu- 
tional principle,  "Ecclesiastical  causes  and  laws  by  ecclesiastical  judges,"  i,e,y 
spiritual  persons  versed  in  canon  law  and  theology,  as  well  as  lawyers.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  if  this  connection  between  Church  and  State  is  eventually  to  be 
maintained,  this  principle,  observed  by  all  the  early  Christian  emperors  and  kings 
in  Eorope,  must  also  be  observed  in  England,  and  that  the  sovereign  must  exercise 
bb  or  her  prerogative  in  all  matters  touching  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
thioogh  the  spiritual,  and  not  through  the  temporal,  authorities.  If  in  some  form  or 
anoCher  this  bore,  simple,  and  constitutional  justice  be  granted,  Church  and  State 
vili  be  more  firmly  bound  together  than  ever  ;  if  it  be  denied  in  any  form,  sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  dissevered.  But  before  proceeding  to  my  suggestion,  I  must  be 
aOowed  to  make  a  short  historical  digression. 

I. — ^We  may  trace  bock  the  first  relations  of  Church  and  State  nearly  1,290  years 
ago,  when  Augustine  and  his  Benedictine  monks  settled  in  Kent,  and  Christianity 
was  again  planted  in  that  part  of  the  island.  The  organization  was  so  far  complete 
within  a  century  that  at  a  synod  of  bbhops  presided  over,  according  to  the  primitive 
discipliDe  and  Nicene  norm,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  code  of  the 
Bpidly-spreading  Church  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  canon  law, 
including  the  first  four  general  councils — carrying  with  them  as  they  did  the  metro- 
political  or  patriarchal  organization,  /.^.,  the  full  development  of  the  hierarchical 
principle,  with  its  attendant  privileges  and  prerogatives — was  accepted  as  the  law 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  To  this  authoritative  law  of  the  Western  Church  were 
added  the  decrees  of  the  national  councils,  supplemented  in  application  by  the 
manuals  of  discipline  known  as  Penitentials,  or  manuals  of  penance  and  direction, 
by  the  collection  of  foreign  councils,  and  the  coincident  legislation  of  Christian  kings. 
This  law  became  part  of  the  common  law  of  England.  It  was  this  continuous 
acceptance  of  the  law  of  the  Church  by  the  State  as  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
constituted  the  historical  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  proper  Ecclesiastical  Court  was,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  that  of  the 
hishop,  whose  jurisdiction  was  regarded  as  inherent  in  his  office  as  chief  pastor  of 
the  diocese,  but  this' judicial  authority  with  co-active  application  was  inherent  in  the 
person  of  the  bishop*  rather  than  the  court,  and  it  could  be  exercised  in  synod,  in 

*  Reservations  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  Report  (p.  Ixi.) — 
"  Great  evils  have  resulted  from  litigation  in  the  past.  To  prevent  the  evils  for 
the  future,  something  should  be  done  to  afford  a  means  of  direction  and  arbitra- 
tion without  resort  to  the  courts.  One  such  means  is  supplied  by  the  Prayer-book 
m  the  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  when  doubts  or  diverse  interpre- 
tations prevail.  But  unless  the  decisions  of  the  bishop  are  held  to  be  binding,  till 
thev  are  appealed  against,  they  are  of  no  avail.  Let  the  bishop  have  power  to 
make  an  order  in  all  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of  public  worship  until  reversed 
bf  the  court  of  appeal.  Let  there  bean  appeal  to  the  Archbishop's  C^wr/,  either 
from  such  an  order,  or  from  a  trial  in  the  Diocesan  Court.  Once  make  the  bishop's 
ooort  a  reality,  and  not  an  utterance  of  which  no  court  will  take  notice,  it  would 
be  appealed  to  to  compose  many  of  the  disputes  which  are  about  such  subjects, 
without  prolonged  litigation." 

Signed,  W.   EBOR. 

We  concur  in  these  reservations,  J.  J.  STEWART  PEROWNE. 

F.  H.  JEUNE. 
desire  to  express  my  concurrence  in  this  reservation, 

COLERIDGE,  C.J. 
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visitation,  in  camera,  and  in  itinere.  But  above  it  all  **  the  Mctropolitical  Authority," 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  "  was  recognised  by 
the  bishops,  and  both  before  and  after  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  West 
Saxon  dynasty  by  the  kings  and  Witenagemots  "  (p.  xvii.).  These  and  many  others 
of  the  outward  adjustments  of  the  accepted  Christianity,  all  tended  to  make  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  both  close  and  intimate.  Christianity  thus  became 
inwrought  in  the  very  fibres  of  the  nation,  and  the  laws  which  it  carried  with  it 
became,  so  far  as  affected  it,  the  common  law  of  the  realm.  Hence, 
to  use  the  language  of  that  famous  Act  of  the  Reformation  settlement, 
"a  body  politick,  compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided 
in  terms  by  names  spiritualty  and  temporalty,"  the  Church  and  realm  of 
England,  united  and  co-extensive,  at  length  distinctly  emerge  to  our  view.  These 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  so  intimately  blended  in  this  country  with  the  very 
roots  of  the  constitution,  to  use  an  old  simile,  may  well  be  compared  to  the  mysterious 
and  inseparable  connection  between  the  soul  and  body  of  the  individual  man. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  those  early  days  not  only  did  the  Metropolitan  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  suffragans,  but  he  was  also  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  State  next  to  the  king— and  if  next,  separate  only  by  a  short  interval.  You 
cannot  understand  the  history  of  England  without  keeping  in  view  the  commanding 
position  of  this  great  personality.  Take  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — **  the  solid 
hinge  and  stout  pillar  of  the  Church  of  England,"  as  he  has  been  called — out  of  our 
national  history,  and  it  becomes  a  chaos  ;  put  him  back  again  and  all  is  harmony  and 
intelligible.  As  the  king  represents  the  monarchical  principle  and  that  of  unity  in 
the  State,  so  does  the  Archbishop  the  same  in  the  Church. 

The  reduction  of  the  whole  organization  of  the  Heptarchy  into  the  national  Church 
was  the  work  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  and  the  union  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
organization  throughout  the  land  impressed  a  perpetuity  on  its  divisions  and  tub- 
divisions.  Thus  the  organisms  of  Church  and  State  advance  side  by  side.  **  Under 
the  Heptarchic  arrangement,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "there  was  no  organized  unity 
but  the  ecclesiastical.  The  Church  in  this  aspect  is  older  than  the  State  ;  the  Church 
Councils  were  the  only  national  councils,  the  Metropolitan  the  only  person  whose 
word  had  the  same  force  everywhere,  it  was  tli rough  the  Church  the  nation  first 
learned  to  realize  its  unity."*  We  repeat  the  Church  united  the  nation,  and  the  chief 
unifying  factor  was  the  great  Archbishop.  Indeed  the  Metropolitan  did  a  service 
to  the  whole  country  in  discharging  his  ecclesiastical  duties  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  In  passing  from  diocese  to  diocese  in  his  province,  he  passed  from  kingdom 


*  Mctropolitical  jurisdiction  dates  back  to  the  first  Oecumenical  Council  of  the 
undivided  Church,  and  has  been  accepted  by  our  Church  and  realm.  The  watchword 
of  the  Nicene  Council  was,  "Let  the  ancient  customs  prevail."  What  customs? 
**  Mctropolitical  rights,"  says  Collier,  the  Church  historian,  "are  understood  to  be  meant 
by  ancient  customs,"  and  which  according  to  the  eminent  historian  and  Canonist 
Dupin  are — (i)  ordination;  (2)  convocation;  and  (3)  judicial.  Accordingly  an 
African  Council,  which  was  held  after  the  Council  of  Nicoea  (a.d.  422),  thus  speaks 
in  a  synodical  epistle  to  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  "  Decreta  Nicoena  sive  inferioris 
gradus  clericos,  sive  ipsos  Episcopos,  suis  Metropolitanis  apertissime  commiserunt, 
Prudentissime  enim  justissimeque  viderunt  qu?ecunque  negotia  m  suis  locis  ubi  orta  sunt, 
finienda."  The  necessity  for  certain  central  points  in  the  episcopate  soon  arose, 
which  might  keep  up  the  united  action  of  that  vast  body.  For  if  in  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  throughout  the  Roman  Empire 
favourable  to  Cyril's  views  were  estimated  at  six  thcmsand,  not  counting  the  adherents 
of  Nestorius,  is  any  apology  needed  for  an  elaborate  system  of  Metropolitans,  arch* 
bishops,  and  patriarchs  ? 
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to  kingdom ;  he  presided  over  those  truly  national  meetings  which  partook  of  the 

nature  both  of  a  gemote  and  a  synod,  at  which  the  local  king  and  nobility  attended, 

and  he^  as  their  archbishop,  to  whom  they  had  to  swear  canonical  obedience  and  in 

whose  person  centred  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical    causes,  met    the 

bishops  of  other  kingdoms,  who  were  present  as  his  suffragans,  the  mitred  abbots  and 

priests  of  the  province,  and  thus  this  central  authority  of  the  Church,  penetrating 

through  all  parts  of  the  country,  struck  the  note  of  unity,  and  it  set  before  the  various 

tribal  aggregations  the  grand  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  based  on  the  Church's  own 

external  unity.     In  fact,  ''the  supremacy  of  the  Bretwalda  over  the  other  king-% 

was  faint  and  shadowy  compared  with  the  striking  and  positive  manner  in  which  the 

national  unity  was  presented  by  the  Metropolitan^  and  the  fortunate  accident  of  the 

extinction  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  first 

Archbishop,  allowed  the  idea  to  be  set  forth  with  undivided  force  at  the  time  when 

it  was  most  needed."  * 

The  close  connection  and  intimate  relations  of  Church  and  State  during  this  long 
period  cannot  be  properly  considered  without  considering  the  very  great  power 
wielded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastics  in  general,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  particular,  which  make  it  more  than  probable  that  the  balance  of  inter- 
ference was  rather  on  the  ecclesiastical  side  than  that  of  the  temporal,  and  that  instead 
of  supposing  that  there  was  an  undue  influence  of  laymen  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  we 
should  rather  infer  that  there  was  an  undue  influence  of  clergy  in  lay  causes,  and  that 
thus  national  and  political  as  well  as  legal  reasons  might  be  given  for  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Conqueror  into  the  system.  And  surely  we  need  not  add  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  preponderance  again  taking  place,  which 
would  safeguard  our  proposals  from  anything  approaching  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  or 
andne  stretch  of  power. 

2. — It  will  Iw  thus  seen  how  **  the  Holy  Church  of  England  was  founded  in  the 
estate  of  prelacy  in  this  realm  of  England,  and  in  what  early  times  the  Church  of 
England  {EccUsia  Angiicana)  had  been  founded,  ordained,  and  established  in 
the  estate  and  dignity  of  prelacy — dignities  and  other  promotions  spiritual."  In  other 
words,  the  national  episcopate  followed  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  hierarchical 
arrangement  of  other  Catholic  countries,  "  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  or  any  such  like  Churches,"  f  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  and 
undivided  Church,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  a  monarchical  episcopate  territorially 
spread  over  a  certain  geographical  expression,  without  being  duly  arranged  and 
grouped  round  "strong  centres,"  but  organized  into  a  hierarchy,  with  a  primus,  or 
'archbishop,  or  patriarch,  at  their  head,  with  plenary  metropolitan  jurisdiction. 

With  the  Norman  conquest  capie  a  new  phase  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
Dr.  Hook  has  once  more  supplied  us  with  an  apt  illustration.  "  The  union  hence- 
forth may  be  compared  to  the  union  between  man  and  wife  in  one  household. 
Although  the  general  interest  was  one  and  the  same,  there  was  room  for  misunder- 
standings, disputes,  and  even  for  divorce.  The  almost  immediate  effect  was  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery  between  two  powers — the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical.  If  they  were 
to  be  no  longer  one  in  action,  who  was  to  have  the  dominion  ?  "  The  metaphor 
might  be  much  further  extended,  for  it  is  the  same  in  other  words  which  is  implied  in 
that  **  original  contract "  of  old  writers,  the  field  of  many  a  contention  in  constitutional 
battles.  What  the  supposed  original  contract  was— which  no  one  ever  saw,  but 
which  is  none  the  less  surely  implied  in  the  relation  of  sovereign  to  subject— that  and 


Peek's  Essay,  p.  265. 
t  Canon  30  (1604). 
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no  less,  as  Warburton  (a  great  authority  on  this  subject)  has  well  remarked,  was  present 
in  the  "new  alliance  of  Church  and  State." 

The  Norman  conquest  introduced  a  vast  number  of  changes.  The  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  courts  were  separated.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Conqueror's  acts  was 
intended  to  secure  the  proper  administration  of  the  "  l^es  episcopates  "  and  the 
canons.  No  new  code  was  imposed.  The  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  were  still 
the  traditional  Church  law,  developed  by  the  legal  and  scientific  administration, 
and  occasionally  amended  by  the  constitutions  of  successive  archbishops,  and  the 
canons  of  national  councils.  These  archiepiscopal  constitutions,  from  Stephen 
Langton  downwards,  and  the  canons  passed  in  legatine  councils,  under  Otho  and 
Othobon,*  ratified  by  the  national  Church,  under  Archbishop  Peckham,  were  formally 
received  as  the  tests  of  English  Church  law,  under  the  commentators,  John  of  Ayton 
and  William  Lyndwood.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  after 
having  been  codified  by  Lyndwood  in  his  *'  Provinciate,"  was  received  in  the  province 
of  York  ( 1462). 

With  the  improvement  in  the  courts  of  law  there  grew  up  a  graduated  system  of 
appeals.  The  court  of  the  archdeacon  was  the  court  of  first  instance — from  it  an 
appeal  lay  first  to  the  bishop  and  then  to  the  archbishop,  f  and  according  to  foreign 
practice,  finally  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  Side  by  side  with  this  practice  there  developed 
the  legatine  system,  by  which  the  Pope  attempted  to  establish  a  resident  representa- 
tive of  their  appellate  jurisdiction  in  each  kingdom.  Against  both  these  practices  the 
English  kings  continually  struggled,  by  imposing  in  either  case  as  constitutional  checks 
the  king's  permission.  The  first  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  popes  investing  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  with  the  legatine  authority— an  expedient  which  had  the 
effect  of  creating  doubts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and  of 
raising  a  presumption  that  acts  which  had  been  done  by  the  primate  as  of  ordinary- 
authority  were  now  done  by  virtue  of  the  legation  from  Rome.  The  usage  of  appeals 
was  temporarily  checked  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  directed  that  if  the 
Archbishop  failed  in  doing  justice — which  has  been  explained  to  mean,  ^/s^a/ in  taking 
action — recourse  should  be  had  in  the  last  instance  to  the  king,  so  that  it  proceeded  no 
further  without  the  consent  of  the  king.  But  appeals  to  Rome  went  on  as  '•  w-fore, 
and  lasted  until  the  Reformation,  although  it  was  checked  in  all  matters  with  which 
the  civil  courts  were  competent  to  deal  by  the  statutes  of  Praemunire,  and  gradually 
in  fact  became  restricted  to  testamentary  and  matrimonial  business.  With  these 
limitations  there  sprang  up,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  a  system  of  appeals  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  whose  decision  was 
final  and  definitive,  beyond  whose  court  it  was  not  to  go,  except  by  the  king.'s 
permission. 

In  matters  of  heresy,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopate  was  sufficient.  But  there  was 
a  great  aversion  to  extreme  measures,  and  a  difficulty  as  to  the  method  of  examina- 
tion.  This  was  partly  met  by  the  ordinary  {i,e,  bishop)  of  the  person  accused  carrying 


*  Afterwards  Pope  Urban  I. 

t**  De  appellationibus,  si  emerserint  ab  Archidiacono  debebit  procedi  ad  Episcopuni : 
ab  Episcopo  ad  Archiepiscopum  et  si  Archiepiscopus  defuerit  in  justitia  exhibenda. 
ad  Dominum  Regem,  perveniendum  est  postremo,  ut  pracepto  ipsius,  in  curia 
Archiepiscopi  controversia  terminetur,  ita  quod  non  debeat  ultra  procedi  absque 
assensu  Domini  Regis." 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon — (Matthew  Paris  in  1 164).  Lord  Lyttleton  thus 
remarks  on  this  constitution :  "  It  manifestly  asserted  the  royal  supremacy  by 
subjecting  the  power  of  appealing  to  Rome  in  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  king,  whereas  the  pope  claimed  the  right  of  receiving  such  appeals  as 
mherent  in  his  see.' —Hist.  Henry  II.,  notes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  142. 
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the  trial  at  once  before  the  archbishop,  cither  in  his  Convocation,  in  his  ordinary 
atidience,  or  in  a  less  formal  way  for  personal  hearing,  f  .^.,  in  his  forum  domesticum. 
The  decision  whether  a  point  was  heretical  or  not  lay  with  the  ecclesiastical  judge, 
^ded  by  the  creeds,  councils,  and  in  particular  by  the  constitutions  drawn  up  by 
Archbishops  Courtenay  and  Arundel  against  heretics. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  in  these  proceedings  the  archbishops  acted  as 
ptjnl  legates,  as  inquisitors  of  heresy,  or  as  ordinary  judges.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
the  diocesan  bishops,  when  taking  cognizance  of  heresy,  acted  as  judges  ordinary ;  for 
thcf  possessed  no  authority  either  from  the  pope  or  archbishop  to  act  as  officers 
of  an  inquisitional  or  l^atine  system.  According  to  the  Canon  law  every  bishop  was 
inquisitor  neUus  in  his  own  diocese.  And  hence  it  may  be  certainly  inferred  that  the 
uvhHskpps  had  similar  and  no  less  inherent  jurisdiction. 

The  right  of  appeal,  or  provocation  was  little  practised  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
»  the  primitive  way  of  disputing  a  decision  was  to  challenge  the  Court  itself,  but 
after  that  date  it  was  certainly  employed  to  stay  the  action  of  a  superior.  In  this  way 
whoever  felt  himself  in  danger  from  his  bishop,  would  appeal  to  the  archbishop  or  to 
the  pope ;  put  himself,  that  is,  under  his  protection,  and  stay  all  proceedings  to  his 
prejudice  in  the  court  of  first  instance.  In  legal  language,  this  was  the  extra  judicial 
appeal,  or  appeal  a  gravamine^  and  to  this  class  belong  nearly  all  the  recorded 
appeals  made  to  Rome  while  the  Norman  regime  prevailed.  During  the  mediaeval 
history  nearly  all  the  appeals  were  usually  connected  with  questions  of  advowson,  wills, 
dowers,  oblations,  tithes,  and  in  fact  all  disputes  that  belonged  to  real  or  personal 
froperty. 

However  we  learn  from  the  Eighth  Constitution  of  Clarendon  (1164),  above  alluded 
to,  and  again  renewed  at  Northampton — the  formal  declaration  of  English  law  at  that 
time — that  the  ultimate  resort  for  all  ecclesiastical  causes  whatever  within  the  realm 
was  to  the  archbishop's  court,  whose  decision  was  final  and  definitive — Cujus  mandate 
(ontroversia  in  curia  archiefiscopi  Urminetur  ita  quod  non  dcbeat  ultra  procedi  absque 
asscnsu  Domini  liegisy  i.e.^  not  to  Rome—and  so  the  matter  remained  unchanged  down 
to  the  year  1533.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  is  thus  found  to  be 
the  same  after  the  Norman  Conquest  as  it  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  having  obtained 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

And  it  was  to  uphold  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Church  that  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  Magna  Charta.  The  very  first  clause  runs  thus  :  "  The  Church  of  England 
shall  be  free  and  have  all  her  rights  entire  and  her  liberties  inviolate  "  :  and  as  it 
began  so  it  ends,  for  the  last  of  the  seventy-eight  clauses  proclaims  again,  **  That  the 
Church  of  England  (Ecclesia  Anglicana)  be  free,  and  all  men  have  and  hold  the 
aforesaid  liberties  truly  and  peaceably,  fully  and  wholly  in  all  places  for  ever." 
What  liberties?  Rights,  laws,  and  Courts  Christian.  The  men  who  won  for  us 
M:^a  Charta  were  commonly  called  the  Barons,  but  that  was  not  ttieir  own  name 
for  themselves.  These  men  of  the  ''patriot"  army  called  themselves  "The  Army 
of  the  Church,"  and  their  leader  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  as  we  have 
seen,  the  freedom  of  the  Church  was  their  first  and  last  thought,  and  so  also  was  it 
the  first  and  last  point  in  the  great  charter  of  our  national  liberties,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  English  laws  extant,  eleven  centuries  and  a  half  ago  (a.d.  697),  ordains  that 
"the  Church  shall  enjoy  her  own  judgments  "  (Spelman's  **  Concilia,"  p.  194). 

3. — We  come  now  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  act  of  the  Reformation 
Settlement  (1533)  was  to  restore  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  Clarendon.  The  change  made  by  24  Henry  VIII., 
c.  12,  was  this  :  Whereas  by  the  king's  leave  an  appeal  was  previously  allowed  by  the 
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archbishop's  court  to  Rome,  no  appeal  could  henceforward  "be  used"  but  within 
this  realm,  and  every  case  was  to  be  finally  decided  here  in  the  archbishop's  court, 
without  any  appellation  or  provocation  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  court  or 
courts.*  Thus  stood  the  law  in  1533;  the  appellate  jurisdiction  being  restored  to 
the  chair  of  Canterbury  in  its  entirety,  the  final  appeal  in  ordinary  cases  lying  to  the 
archbishop. 

But  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  appeal  cases  which  actually  went  to 
Rome  were  about  matters  of  property,  testamentary,  matrimonial,  and  the  like ;  but 
during  all  this  time  cases  of  doctrine  were  settled  by  the  primate  in  England.  They 
were  settled  in  his  personal  or  provincial  court,  or  the  courts  of  the  arches,  or  the 
audience,  and  sometimes  in  convocation.  According  to  the  authenticated  trials  for 
heresy,  1 377*1 531,  in  the  processes  by  which  the  suit  was  instituted  the  archbishop 
alone  took  out  thirty-four  and  the  archbishop  and  Convocation  thirteen,  and  the 
tribunals  before  which  cases  were  tried  were  thirty-six  by  the  archbishop  and  twice 
by  the  archbishop  and  Convocation.  Thus  from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history 
down  to  1533,  t'.^.,  more  than  a  thousand  years,  we  find  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
centred  in  some  form  of  function  or  another,  by  our  constitution  of  Church  and  State, 
in  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

However,  in  the  following  year  (1534),  the  ultimate  appeal  was  made  to  the  king 
(24  Henry  VIH.,  c.  19),  and  this  appellate  jurisdiction  moved  in  the  High  Court  of 
Delegates,  which  continued  down  to  1832-3.  But  two  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind — the  court  (an  unusually  strong  one,  consisting  of  sixteen  bishops,  theologians, 
canonists,  and  civilians,  the  flower  of  their  respective  orders,  in  equal  proportions)  was 
selected  by  the  bishops,  and  there  also  existed  side  by  side  a  **  Court  of  Review," 
which  consisted  of  the  bishops  themselves  who  had  made  the  selection. 

Yet  even  this  was  merely  a  provision  aJ  interim.  According  to  that  eminent 
authority  (Dr.  Phillpotts)  the  recommendations  of  the  Reformatio  legum  would  have 
put  back  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  the  position  where  the  legislation  of 
1533  left  him.  Under  the  title  De  Ecclesia^  c.  16,  after  provision  for  appeal  to  the 
archbishop,  and  for  his  adjudication  on  questions  before  his  court,  ^^  Judex  et  finitor 
inter  eosesto  archiepiscopus^^'  the  article  proceeds,  **  Further,  he  shall  hear  and  judge 
accusations  against  the  bishops  of  his  own  province,"  **  Ad  hiec  audiet  ttjudicabit 
accusatiotus  contra  episcopos  sua  provinci^e/^  A  more  definite  direction  cannot  be 
conceived,  nor  a  clearer  proof  to  the  settled  opinion  of  Parker  and  the  Church  at  that 
time  (1571). 

Such  being  the  jurisdiction  there  is  no  difficulty  either  as  to  the  direction  in  the 
Prayer-book  t  for  the  appeal  to  the  archbishop  or  to  the  Canons  of  1604.  Accord- 
ingly the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fifth  Canons  fix  penalties,  J  as  the  enactments  of  1580, 
1585,  and  1597  had  done  (though  shortening  the  term  in  one  case),  in  the  form  of 
suspension  by  the  archbishop  from  conferring  holy  orders.  They  give  to  the  arch- 
bishop (as  the  court  has  to  be  named),  according  to  apparently  unbroken  precedent, 
the  benefit  of  assessorship,  but  only  one  assessor,  since  cases   so  simply  prove<l 


*  "  And  from  the  said  courte  of  the  Arches  or  audyence  of  the  same  archebisshopp 
...  to  the  courte  of  the  archebisshopp  of  the  same  prynce,  there  to  be  deffinityvely 
and  finally  detmyned  without  any  other  or  feuder  pcesse  or  appeale  theruppon  to  be 
hadd  or  used  "  (24  Hen.  VHI.  c.  12). 

t  "  And  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  resolu- 
tion thereof  to  the  archbishop.^' — Concerning  the  service  of  the  Church.     B.  C.  P. 

t  **  And  if  the  said  bishop  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
archbishop,  being  assisted  by  another  bishop." — Can.  33. 

**  The  archbishop  of  the  province  having  notice  thereof,  and  being  assisted  therein 
by  one  bishop,  shall  suspend  the  said  bishop  or  suffragan  so  offending." — Can.  35. 
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required  no  more.  In  the  thirty-sixth  Canon,  when  the  question  was  mere  matter  of 
^  as  to  whether  the  candidate  had  subscribed  the  three  articles,  it  is  merely  stated 
that  the  bishop  who  had  not  required  him  to  do  so  shall  be  suspended,  without  even 
naming  the  authority  by  whom.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  if  Convocation,  or  the 
archbishop*  in  Convocation,  had  really  been  the  proper  or  usual  court  for  the  sus- 
pension of  a  bishop,  this  could  not  have  failed  to  be  asserted  in  canons  made  by  the 
Convocation  itself. 

The  High  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished  in  1833,  and  so  was  the  Court  of 
Review ;  a  very  important  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention.  But  the 
Court  of  Delegates  remained  the  final  Appeal  Court  for  the  Established  Church 
of  IreUnd  up  to  the  time  of  its  disestablishment ;  so  that  in  the  united  Church  of 
England  amd  Ireland — whereas  the  English  branch  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  the 
appeal  of  the  Irish  lay  to  the  Delegates.  The  appeal  of  the  disestablished  Church 
of  Ireland  now  "  lies  to  the  Court  of  the  General  Synod,  which  consists  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  bbhop  chosen  by  the  archbishop,  and  three  laymen  balloted  for  from  a  list 
of  laymen  selected  by  the  General  Synod  from  among  persons  exercising  judicial 

(functions  in  certain  named  courts  of  Ireland."  f  The  jurisdiction  is,  of  course, 
"consensual,"  as  all  the  clergy  promise  to  submit  themselves  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
Chorch,  and  the  judgment  is  enforced  by  the  temporal  courts,  on  the  interpretation 
of  a  contract.  In  the  »»established  Church  in  Scotland  *'  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
bishop*s  judgment  to  an  Episcopal  Synod.  Four  bishops,  exclusive  of  the  bishop 
vbose  judgment  is  appealed  against,  form  a  quorum  of  this  synod.  In  the  case  of 
accusation  against  priests  or  deacons  the  Episcopal  Synod  is  required  to  have  the 
asastance  of  one  or  more  legal  assessors  ;  and,  if  the  synod  deems  it  advisable,  of  one 
or  more  clerical  assessors,  "t  For  the  enforcement  of  penalties,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  civil  courts.  In  the  Established  Scotch  Church  "  the  ultimate  appeal 
lies  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  representatives  annually  elected  by 
every  presbytery  in  the  Church,  by  the  four  universities,  and  by  the  royal  burghs. 
It  consbts  of  about  440  members,  in  the  proportion  of  260  ministers  to  180  elders. 
A  Lord  Commissioner,  as  representing  the  Crown,  takes  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly.  "§  In  the  Colonial  ;i  and  American  Churches  there  are  two 
distinct  types.  On  one  system  the  court  consists  of  a  **  Board  of  Triers,"  which 
decides  all  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  leaves  the  punishment  to  the  bishop. 
•*0n  the  other  system,  the  court  consists  of  a  bishop  in  person,  or  his  representative, 
generally  with  the  assistance  of  a  legal  adviser  if  the  bishop  sits  in  person,  and  of 
'"assessors,"  who  sometimes  decide  as  a  jury  on  questions  of  facts,  and  sometimes 
have  equal  votes  with  the  president  of  the  court.  The  judgment  is  almost  universally 
given  by  the  bishop  in  person.  "IT 

The  legislation  of  1832-3  (2  and  3  William  IV.,  c.  92),  which  substituted  the  Privy 
Coiuicil  for  the  High  Court  of  Delegates,  was  a  hopeless  state  of  drift,  "per 
iocoriam,"  as  its  author.  Lord  Brougham  said,  and  when  the  clergy  were  all  (according 


•  The  conclusion  of  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro  and  dean  of 
Windsor  (a  very  learned  authority  in  ecclesiastical  subjects),  after  elaborate  research 
and  argument,  is  that  the  metropolitan  "ordinariam  jam  habere  in  episcopos  suic 
provindae  potestatem,"  or  otherwise,  that  he  is  **ordinarius  admonitor  corrector 
et  judex  ad  versus  suorum  suffraganeorum  vel  negligentum  vel  excessus." 

t**Eccles.  Courts  Commission  Report,"  p.  xi. 

X  **Ecclcs.  Courts  Commission  Report,"  p.  xi. 

I  "  Ecdes.  Courts  Commission  Report,"  p.  viii. 

H  The  Letters  Patent  of  the  Primates  of  the  Colonial  Churches  contain  an  appeal 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

f  Eccles.  Courts  Commission  Report,"  p.  xiv. 
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to  Dr.  Pusey)  ''caught  napping."  It  is  this  which  has  produced  the  present 
ecclesiastical  deadlock.  For  **it  seems,"  according  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  **that  by  no 
conscious  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  no  conscious  acquiescence  of  the  Church, 
but  rather  by  a  series  of  overlookings  and  takings  for  granted,  by  the  assumption  of 
successive  generations  of  lawyers,  and  the  laches^  or  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  the  present  condition  of  things  has  been  brought  about."  * 

But  though  the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  thus  altered  and  amended  some  three 
or  four  times  since  the  last  change,  the  Courts  Christian  still  remain,  and  there  b  still 
left  the  power  of  the  archbishop,  under  the  Statute  of  Citations  A  The  courts  of  the 
archdeacon,  bishop,  and  archbishop  still  exist,  and  the  provincial  courts  of  the  latter 
are  ranged  under  the  respective  jurisdiction  of  metropolitan,  or  simple  bishop. 
There  is  the  Court  of  Arches  (which  has  been  made  by  the  P.  W.  R.  A.  into  a 
brand-new  tribunal,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  and  Justice  Mellor)  and  the 
official  Court  of  Audience,  from  either  of  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  personal 
court  of  the  archbishop  himself.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  in  such  cases  of 
appeal  the  personal  administration  of  the  judge  was  to  be  required.  It  also  appears 
that  there  might  be  an  appeal  from  the  archbishop's  official  or  auditor  to  himself, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  clear  that  in  the  nomination  of  official  or  auditor  the 
archl)ishop  could  give  no  commission,  investing  the  nominee  with  the  whole  of  his 
judicial  authority,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Eighth  Constitution  of  Clarendon. 

II. — I  have  now  two  points  to  make  clear  to  the  members  of  this  Church  Congress. 
The  first  is  that  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  not  in  itself  a  competent 
court  to  hear  and  decide  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  discipline,  owing 
to  the  inexperience  of  its  judges  in  the  particular  subject  matter,  and  that,  from  their 
previous  studies  and  duties  of  its  fersoiuly  it  is  not  competent  to  be  an  Ecclesiasdcal 
Court  at  all.  And  further,  that  while  it  has  no  inherent  authority  to  handle  such 
matters,  it  lacks  that  delegated  authority  from  the  Episcopate  to  make  its  decisions 
such  as  would  carry  the  willing  obedience  and  respect  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 
Secondly,  I  have  to  suggest  a  final  Court  of  Appeal,  which  is  likely  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  Church  and  nation  at  large,  as  being  competent  in  itself  for  the  due 
discharge  of  the  duties  laid  upon  it,  and  as  being  possessed  of  an  inherent  or  delegated 
authority,  or  of  both,  to  which  all  must  bow. 

I  need  not  lose  any  time  in  dwelling  on  the  incompetency  of  the  court,  as  that  has 
been  so  unsparingly  done  from  every  point  of  view  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  we 
have  been — it  is  a  sad  experience — taunted  as  to  its  decisions  by  Romanist  and  Non- 
conformist alike.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  amended  some  four  or  five  times,  as 
noticed,  since  the  careless  legislation  of  1832-3,  proves  that  it  has  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction. However  well  it  may  be  to  hear  Admiralty,  Colonial,  and  Indian  appeals, 
it  is  not  the  place  for  revising  episcopal  sentences — 

**  Cui  placet  imparcs 
Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  ahenea 
Sxvo  mittere  cum  joco," 

and,  as  we  all  know,  Lord  Brougham  has  said  it  was  the  result  of  an  oversight. 


*  Historical  Appendix  to  **  Eccles.  Courts  Com.  Report,"  p.  li. 

t  In  the  case  of  Lucy  v.  Watson,  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt 
said,  **The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has,  without  doubt,  provincial  jurisdiction 
over  all  his  suffragan  bishops,  which  he  may  exercise  in  what  place  of  the  province 
it  shall  please  him.  .  .  And  the  citation  is  here  to  appear  before  the  Archbishop 
himself,  or  his  Vicar-General,  who  is  an  officer  of  whom  the  law  takes  notice."— 
**  Eccles.  Judgments,"  p.   338. 
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^^>3rcly  a  judge  on  questions  of  theology  ought  to  be  not  only  a  lawyer  to  qualify 
*^  for  his  office  as  judge,  but  also  a  theolc^ian  and  canonist  to  qualify  him  to  judge 
^^  that  particular  subject  matter.  Theology  is  a  science,  and  must  be  learnt  like  any 
^^Her  science,  even  to  understand  the  value  of  the  words  used.  A  mere  classical 
kolar  cannot  understand  the  Fathers,  and  a  mere  lawyer  cannot  understand  the 
iguage  of  schoolmen  and  canonists,  especially  the  latter.  If  common  law,  or  statute 
I^^  or  chancery  law,  requires  long  and  arduous  study  to  fit  a  man  to  be  a  judge  in 
eit.]ier,  so  must  also  the  divine  law,  which  has  in  it  heights  unattained  and  depths 
uii.&thomed  by  the  human  intellect.  To  be  a  judge,  therefore,  in  questions  of  that 
lai-vr,  to  detect  the  subtleties  of  heresies,  and  to  declare  the  faith  authoritatively,  will 
it    not  require,  at  the  least,  a  long  and  arduous  critical  study  ? 

The  sting  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  this — that  whereas  during  the  time  the 
si^ppellate  jurisdiction  lay  to  the  Pope,  only  questions  of  property  (real  or  personal) 
inreot  to  Rome,  but  heretical  cases  or  doctrines  (as  such)  were  settled  in  the  arch- 
l>ishop's  personal  court,  or  in  his  Convocation  at  home,  f  .^.,  in  h\sfontm  domesticum^  in 
some  form  of  function  ;  and  whereas,  after  the  appeal  was  transferred  to  the  king,  i.^., 
iHe  High  Court  of  Delegates,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  for  heresy  legally  enacted  at 
time  Reformation  never  really  lived ;  thrice  only  did  it  move,  and  thrice  without 
eflfcct. 

'*  Ter  conatus  erat  circum  dare  brachia  collo, 
Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago 
Par  levibus  ventis,  voluerique  simillima  somno." 

V'ct,  in  the  sixteen  cases  which  have  found  their  way  to  the  Privy  Council  in  our 
^^e,  most  of  them  have  had  to  do,  more  or  less,  with  points  of  doctrine,  a  causa 
.£>wi>  indeed,  including  the  twin  sacraments  of  the  Church,  discipline,  ritual,  and 
lltorgical  questions. 

We  believe  that  the  royal  and  episcopal  authority  are  both  of  divine  origin  and 
<^inne  right,  but  they  have  their  separate  spheres  and  functions,*  and  when  either 
iiitittdes  into  the  office  of  the  other,  confusion  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
"^0  watch  over  the  faith  as  its  chief  guardian,  to  declare  it  authoritatively,  to  judge, 
^ther  in  person  or  by  delegates,  on  all  questions  concerning  it,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
^soch  matters,  is  the  duty  and  office  of  the  Episcopate,  The  duty  of  the  sovereign, 
^i^the  other  hand,  in  communion  with  the  Church,  is  to  give  the  effect  of  law,  f.^., 
^^'<)^ve  jurisdiction  to  their  decisions,  but  at  the  same  time  to  watch  over  them  also, 
^^  see  they  do  not  abuse  or  exceed  their  powers.  There  can  be  no  question  when 
^ther  party  keeps  to  its  own  respective  sphere  it  is  much  better  for  all  the  members 
^^the  body  politic. 

^e  leading  feature  of  the  scheme  which  I  wish  now  to  suggest  for  the  considera- 

^*ou  Qf  ^hg  Congress  is  this — **  The  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  in 

^^^  and  the  same  Ecclesiastical  Court, ^"^    Assuming  Convocation  to  be  the  Church's 

^islature^  we  desiderate  a  competent  spiritual  court  to  act  as  the  Church's  executive^ 


,  *  Pope  Gelasius  thus  writes  to  the  Emperor  Zeno  : — "  There  are  two  things  whereby 

^^  world  is  chiefly  ruled,  the  sacred  authority  of  the  chief  priests  and  the  regal 

^Wer,  wherein  so  much  the  graver  is  the  weight  of  the  bishops,  by  how  much  they 

***to  render  to  the  Lord  in  the  divine  (examination,  an  account  even  for  kings  thcm- 

*^Ves.     For  you  know,  most  clement  son,  that  although  in  dignity  you  preside  over 

J^^nkiiid,  yet  you  devoutly  bend  your  neck  to  the  prelates  in  divine  things,  and  seek 

iipBi  them  the  occasion  of  your  salvation,  and  in  taking  the  heavenly  sacraments  and 

^^KMOig  tbem  (at  MOMk  you  know  that  in  the  order  of  religion  you  should  be 

<ttl9ecti«dMrt|MiMMttMM^  P.  P.  i  Kp.  8,  ap  Labbe,  T.  W.,  p.  1182.) 
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i,e,  J  for  the  equitable  and  efficient  administration  of  our  ecclesiastical  causes — which  i 
our  just,  and  I  venture  to  think  our  reasonable,  demand  ;  a  court  possessed  of  such  an 
inherent  and  delegated  authority,  to  which  all  Churchmen,  clergy  and  laity,  most 
bow.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  one,  and 
quoad s^miMdX  things,  supreme;  and  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  owing  to  our 
Church  being  by  law  established,  is  a  temporal  one,  upon  the  very  nature  of  it,  in  all 
causes  and  over  all  persons,  quoad  the  temporal  accidents  of  spiritual  things,  also 
supreme.  Now  it  is  evident,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  spiritual  essence  and  the 
temporal  accidents  of  ecclesiastical  causes  must  be  so  intimately  blended,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  And  hence  the  frequent 
collisions  we  read  of  in  history  between  the  spiritualty  and  the  temporalty.  Some- 
times we  hear  of  the  spiritual  encroaching  upon  the  temporal,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  sometimes  the  temporal  encroaching  on  the  spiritual,  as  in  Anglo-Norman 
times,  and  frequently  Papalism  on  both. 

There  is  now  no  fear  whatever  in  England  of  the  spiritual  encroaching  on  the  tem- 
poral, but  the  very  reverse  is  now  our  real  danger.  Indeed  it  has  been  done.  A 
civil  court  overriding  the  archbishofs  on  a  question  of  doctrine  is  a  direct  usurfa- 
tion*  It  has,  indeed,  been  achieved  by  law,  but  it  has  never  been  submitted  to,  nor 
will  it  ever  be.  Clerical  tyranny  over  kings  and  governments  is  at  an  end;  but 
clerical  subserviency  is  a  thing  to  be  feared.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  Englishmen  giving 
up  their  religious  liberty  to  the  secular  power  is  too  absurd  to  think  of.  We  are 
members  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  England  {Ecclesia  Anglicana)^  but  the 
government  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  episcopal,  and  therefore  we  demand  to  be 
governed  by  archbishops  and  bishops  alone  in  spiritual  things.  *Tis  true  we  are 
established,  and  therefore  the  Sovereign,  as  executive  head  of  the  law,  is  over  as  also 
supreme,  so  far  as  the  temporal  law  is  concerned,  and  no  further.  We  have  our 
doctrines  by  divine  law,  but  we  are  not  established  by  divine  law,  and  therefore  the 
temporal  power  has  no  authority  whatever  in  doctrine  either  to  declare  it  or  judge  in 
it.  Again,  we  are  the  National  Church,  and  as  such  the  nation  has  a  direct  interest 
in  our  affairs,  and  Parliament,  f.^.,  the  nation's  representative  (though  strangely  changed 
in  character  since  the  alliance  was  made),  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  those  afiairs.  But 
Parliament,  so  far  from  consisting  of  members  of  the  Church,  as  formerly,  is  by  suc- 
cessive changes  of  the  law  no  longer  even  an  exclusively  Christian  body.  Thus  the 
State  has  encroached  insensibly  upon  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Church, 
inasmuch  as  the  Church  of  England  was  expressly  acknowledged  by  the  State  in  the 
statute  for  Restraint  of  Appeals  (24  Henry  VIII.,  12)  to  be  capable  of  deciding  for 
herself  all  questions  of  doctrine  which  might  arise  within  her  pale.  The  assigning  of 
spiritual  causes  to  a  lay  tribunal  is  a  direct  violation  of  that  great  constitutional 
statute. 

While,  however,  the  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  its  essential  laws  must  be 
obeyed,  and  one  of  the  essential  laws  is  the  supreme  government  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  causes  purely  spiritual,  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  quoad  their  spiritual 
accidents  or  essence.  When,  then,  such  a  form  of  religion  has  been  established,  and 
by  this  alliance  the  secular  power  obtains  certain  rights  in  it  and  over  it,  there  is  every 
antecedent  probability  that  some  collision  will  arise  between  two  co-ordinate  authori- 
ties— the  temporal  and  the  spiritual ;  so  different  in  their  nature  and  objects.     Now 


*  Civil  Courts  hold  themselves,  at  this  moment,  prohibited  from  judging  in  matters 
of  faith.  A  question  of  faith  which  incidentally  arises,  they  are  bound  by  the  civil 
law  itself  to  refer  to  the  archbishop. — Pusey's  **  Royal  Supremacy,"  p.  195. 
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socb  collisions  have  again  and  again  arisen  from  the  time  of  Constantine  *  to  the 
present,  and  one  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  a  most  grave  one  in  character  it  is,  in  our 
own;  and  unless  met  by  mutual  forbearance,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  our  respective 
nghts  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  one  that  may  be  most  disastrous  to  this 
Church  and  realm. 

Now,  acting  in  fhis  spirit,  might  it  not  tend  greatly  to  the  healing  of  our  differences 
if,  without  any  violation  of  principle  on  either  side,  we  could  enter  into  a  sort  of 
"concordat,"  by  which  the  two  authorities,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  might  act 
together,  and  yet  each  maintain  its  own  rights  and  respective  jurisdiction.  The 
obvious  way  to  obtain  this  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  one  judicial  court  for  the 
trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  to  which  the  Sovereign  (carrying  out  the  Constitution 
of  Clarendon  in  its  very  letter)  and  the  bishop  might  delegate  their  full  authority,  and 
which  should  be  binding  and  definite. 

'*The  advantages  under  our  present  circumstances  (wrote  an  eminent  authority  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago)  of  such  a  fusion  of  the  two  authorities  in 
one  and  the  same  court,  appear  to  me  almost  self-evident.     If  it  be  a  court  com- 
petent in  itself  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  laid  upon  it,  all  would  respect  it ; 
if  it  should  have  full  episcopal  authority,  all  churchmen  must  receive  it ;  and  if 
finally,  it  has  the  Royal  authority,  all  subjects  must  obey  it.      These  two  authorities 
being  united  in  one  and  the  same  court,  manifest  inconveniences  and  dangers  are 
avoided,  for  while  we  all  willingly  and  gladly  submit  to  the  sovereign  in  the  temporal 
acddents  of  spiritual  things,  yet  the  spiritual  essence  and  the  temporal  accidents  in  all 
causes  ecclesiastical  are  so  intermingled  that   it   is  most  difficult  to  say   in   any 
particular  case  where  the  first  begins  or  the  latter  ends. 

•'  To  avoid,  therefore,  those  inconveniences  and  dangers,  which  often  have  resulted, 
are  now  troubling  us,  and  would  otherwise  continually  result  from  the  collision  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  in  the  Established  Church,  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  most  wise  to  unite  the  two  authorities  in  one  and  the  same  ecclesiastical  court ;  so 
that  while  the  Royal  prerogatives  would  be  thus  fully  admitted,  those  prerogatives  could 
never  in  these  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases  come  athwart  the  divine  right  of 
bishops,  as  there  would  be  an  incorporation  of  the  two  in  one  and  the  same  court." 
(Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  by  William  Percival  Ward,  Rector 
of  Compton  Valence,  p.  24.) 

Of  course  we  could  not  ask  the  Sovereign  to  delegate  the  Royal  authority  to  any  such 
court,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  is  the  best  in  itself  for  the  purpose  proposed  (viz. 
the  equitable  and  efficient  administration  of  ecclesiastical  law)  of  any  court  that  exists, 
or  is  patient  of  construction,  in  this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposal  is  not 
only  based  on  the  Constitution  of  Clarendon,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Reformatio  Legum — nor  could  it  be  considered  an 
Erastian  court,  any  more  than  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  is  the  result  of  the 
fapal  legation, 

(i)  First,  then,  the  court,  to  which  both  the  Sovereign  and  the  Episcopate  should 
delegate  their  respective  authority,  which  I  should  propose  as  the  final  one,  must  be 
competent  in  itself  for  the  learning  of  its  judges  in  that  particular  subject-matter,  to 
hear  and  decide  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  discipline.  I  do  not  hold  a 
brief  for  the  Arches  Court,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  nor  for  the 


*  The  three  examples  in  which  early  ecclesiastical  authorities  appealed  to  th^  tem- 
poral power  where  civil  rights  were  involved,  are  (i)  Aurelian  and  Paul  of  Samosata, 
(2)  Constantine  and  the  Donatists,  and  (3)  the  Judgment  of  Marcellinus.  (See  report 
Ecdes.  Com.,  p.  xv.) 
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Court  of  Audience,  about  which  so  much  uncertainty  obtains,  nor  for  any  parti( 
one  of  the  several  Archbishop's  courts,  but  for  the  personal  or  provincial  court  of 
archbishop,  in  which  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  freely  and  potentially  moves,  whethcfj 
he  sits  at  Lambeth,  Westminster,  Paul's,  or  Doctors'  Commons,  ^t  personal  covlxK  of 
audience  *  if  you  will.    This  would  give  us  a  constitutional  court  which  worked 
in  our  history  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.     I  say,  then,  put  the  archbishop's  jnrii- 
diction  back  to  where  the  statute  of  appeals  left  it  in  1533,  then  you  have  a  oomt 
based  on  the  Constitutions  of  Cfarendon,   and  which  illustrates  the  great  Chuidi 
maxim  "  ecclesiastical  causes  and  laws  by  ecclesiastical  judges." 

And  for  legal  matters,  the  Archbishop  is  assisted  by  his  official  or  vicar-generaL 
For  an  ecclesiastical  judge  should  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a  theologian  :  a  lawyer  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  any  matter,  a  theologian  or  canonist  to  enable  him  to  judge 
upon  that  particular  subject. 

Now  where  will  you  find,  except  among  the  profession  of  civil  law,  persons  fitted  by 
education  and  habits  of  life  to  be  judges  on  theological  questions  ?  From  amongst  the 
most  eminent  of  these  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  the  Primate,  I  believe,  selects  the  judges 
in  his  Metropolitical  Courts.  Thus  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop,  call  it  by  whatever 
name  you  like,  would,  I  feel  certain,  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties  alike,  and  looking 
practically  at  the  subject,  what  end  of  truth  or  justice  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  an 
appeal  to  any  other  existing  court  whatever  ?  I  have  seen  it  stated,  that  if  there  had  | 
l)een  no  appeal  to  a  secular  court  in  the  Gorham  case,  but  had  the  judgment  of  the 
Arches  Court  stood  good  (the  Arches  before  tampered  with  by  the  P.W.R.  Act),  not 
only  in  all  probability  should  we  have  retained  some  of  the  best  of  our  Clergy — gems 
alas  too  loosely  set  in  the  garment  of  the  National  Church — but  we  should  have  been 
at  pecue  within  the  Church,  If  it  be  so,  what  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  first  suggestion,  then,  I  have  to  make  is  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the 
Archbishops s  court  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline^  but  that  its^  decisions 
should  be  binding  and  final ;  that  to  this  Court  the  Sovereign  should,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, delegate  her  full  temporal  authority — for  why  should  not  bishops  act  in  the 
Queen's  name  (and  they  are  appointed  by  the  Crown)  as  well  as  judges  ? — so  that  its 
decisions  should  be  made  binding  for  all  purposes  of  law,  and  final. 

But  speaking  of  this  court  most  strongly  as  I  have  done,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
what  risks  we  might  run  in  trusting  these  all  important  decisions  to  '*  one  man,"  even 
though  that  one  man  be  the  Primate,  and  there  might  be  possible  changes  in  the 
Primacy  through  the  selection  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  I  am  sure  we  should 
all  look  for  some  safeguard^  some  further  guarantee,  both  to  the  Stale^  no  less  than  to 


*  Reservation  to  Report  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Com.,  (p.  Ixiii.)  : 
"  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  those  recommendations  of  the  report  which  suggest  that 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Crown,  in  other  words  that  lay  judges  should  decide 
causes  in  the  last  resort,  the  practical  effect  of  which  would  be  to  enable  these  lay 
judges  to  dictate  to  the  archbishop  spiritual  sentences,  which  he  would  have,  perhaps 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  to  pronounce. 

*'  If,  entertaining  this  opinion,  it  be  iny  duty  to  say  what  would  be,  if  not  the  best, 
the  least  objectionable  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  have  always  been  inherent  in 
this  matter,  and  the  fairest  adjustment  of  the  present  relations  of  Church  and  State,  I 
would  suggest  there  should  be  no  appeal  in  any  spiritual  cause  beyond  the  court  of  the 
archbishop ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  give  the  State  the  power  to  insist  that  there 
should  be  one  or  more  trained  assessors  of  legal  experience  and  standing  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by  that  court. 

"  If  there  be  any  such  appeal  it  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  subject  to  the  safeguard 
and  provision  suggested  by  Lord  Devon. 

•'(Signed),  ROBERT    PHILLIMORE." 
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Church,  that  these  decisions  were  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
laws.  The  safeguard  then  against  a  possible  unsound  decision  in  a  matter 
Faith  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is  this.  According  to  the  Canon  Law 
Ifae  province  of  Canterbury  has  the  Bishop  of  London  as  Dean  of  the  College  of 
;  Winchester,  Chancellor ;  Lincojn,  Vice- Chancellor ;  Salisbury,  Precentor; 
Qicester,  Chaplain  ;  Rochester,  Cross  Bearer,  They  correspond  almost  with  the 
thrones  of  the  Greek  Church  as  enjoying  a  prerogative  of  power  in  right  of  their 
without  regard  to  priority  of  Consecration  now  restricted  to  the  two  first."  These 
principal  prelates  are  the  Metropolitan's  Officers,  and  from  these  the  Archbishop 
call  to  his  assistance  Assessors,  or  Assistentes,  and  who  can  doubt  that  these 
-provincials i  the  very  flower  of  their  order,  would  be  what  the  Reformatio  Legum 
they  should  be  "  moribus  et  doctrina  praestantes  viros"  ?  Each  of  these  prelates 
[cndd  be  accompanied  or  assisted  by  his  respective  Chancellor,  and  besides  these  six 
Ofcers  the  Archbishop  has  some  five  or  six  Officials  in  his  own  Courts.  So  then  in 
fte  composition  of  a  Spiritual  Court,  thus  duly  safeguarded,  we  have  all  the  elements 
iOKiy  to  oar  hand  !  Surely  there  could  be  no  possible  difficulty  in  the  Archbishop  con- 
[  ftmcting  out  of  these  capable  elements  such  a  competent  Court  for  deciding  in  the 
hst  resort  ecclesiastical  causes,  as  would  give  the  fullest  confidence  and  satisfaction 
to  the  State  and  speak  to  Churchmen  with  the  authority  of  their  Primate. 

To  this  court,  so  safeguarded,  which  would  be  the  supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  of 
England,  the  Sovereign  might,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  faith  of  which  she  is  called 
'*  the  Defender,"  and  to  the  rights  of  her  subjects,  of  which  she  is  the  guardian,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  of  which  she  is  the  temporal 
governor,  delegate  all  her  authority,  whatever  that  authority  may  be,  in  causes  eccle- 
iiastical,  and  that  thus  the  two  powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  being  incor- 
porated into  one,  there  could  be  no  collision  between  the  two;  the  Archbishop's 
Court  would,  for  all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  discipline,  be  that  of  the 
Sovereign  also — one  and  the  same  man  being  the  spiritual  head,  and  representing  the 
temporal  head  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

I  have  only  one  other  suggestion  to  make.  That  is  this  :  in  case  of  an  appeal  from 
the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  Sovereign,  the  cause  should  be  at  once  referred  (follow- 
ing the  same  canonical  and  constitutional  precedents)  not  to  the  Privy  Council,  for 
that  would  invert  the  natural  and  reasonable  order  of  things  to  appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  from  a  spiritual  court  to  lay  judges,  but  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
whole  Anglican  Church ;  in  other  words,  in  our  own  case  to  the  National  Synod,  or 
Synod  of  the  Exarchate,  with  the  neighbouring  metropolitan  as  its  prseses  or  presi- 
dent. This  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  canon  law,  and  in  that  way  the  National 
Episcopate  would  act  as  a  "court  of  review"  on  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop's 
Court.  Thus  there  would  be  no  danger  of  confounding  the  executive  with  the 
Ugislaiiffe  functions  of  the  Church — Convocation  being  the  legislative,  and  the  Courts 
Christian  (of  which  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop  is  the  highest  and  ultimate)  being  the 
executive. 

It  would,  therefore,  tend  more  to  good  order  and  peace,  besides  investing  the 
decisions  with  much  dignity  and  weight,  if  every  cause,  whether  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, in  which  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the 
Sovereign  were  to  be  referred  at  once  to  the  whole  national  episcopate.  Other  parts 
of  the  Anglican  Church  might  not  be  legally  bound  by  the  judgment,  but  such  deci- 
sion, as  an  American  writer  has  just  pointed  out,  would  be  likely  to  carry  the  greatest 
moral  weight. 
In  conclusion,  this  readjustment  of  the  Church's  judicature,  this  suggestion  of  the 
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Ardibishop*s  Court  (which  had  the  approval  of  the  late  Bishop  Phillpotts  and 
Dr.  Puaey),  would  tend  to  harmonize  and  consolidate  the  relations  of  Chnich  and 
State,  which  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  foster  and  perpetuate ;  it  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  chronic  friction  in  the  working  of  the  machinery ;  it  would  remove  the 
discontent  now  so  rife ;  it  would  allay  the  present  tension  of  all  parties  in  the  body 
politic ;  it  would  respect  the  Royal  Supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Episcopate  on 
the  other ;  and  so  doing  it  would  violate  no  constitutional  principle  whatever. 

TTu  award  of  a  strong  arbiter  is  eagerly  sought^  and  can  be  made  legally  binding. 
In  virtue,  then,  of  the  power  which  such  a  central  court  would  even  now  possess,  and 
of  the  wider  powers  it  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  in  the  event  of  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  it  seems  desirable  to  establish  it,  not  only  for 
domestic  reasons,  but  also  colonial  ones.  To  the  chair  of  Canterbury  devolves  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Colonial  Church  according  to  the  letters  patent  of  their 
metropolitans,  co-active  in  the  case  of  a  Crown  colony,  and  '*  consensual  "  in  that  of 
one  possessing  an  independent  legislature,  and  round  it  our  Lambeth  Conferences 
decennially  converge.  Such  a  court  should  command  confidence  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  be  a  most  powerful  instrument  in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Anglican  Church 
round  the  throne  of  Augustine. 

A  strong  centre  is  all  that  is  now  needed  for  the  marvellous  development  of  the 
Anglican  Church  throughout  the  world,  then  there  would  be  little  chance  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  and  thus  an  end  be  put  to  all  controversy.  A  strong  centre 
makes  a  strong  system  ;  a  strong  court  inspires  confidence,  and  gives  a  decision  which 
is  respected,  and  therefore  obeyed.  *' Churches  are  strong,"  as  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Liddon  said,  *'  when  their  spiritual  self-respect  is  unimpaired,  and  when  their 
deepest  life  is  free  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Divine  code  which 
is  its  first  and  most  imperative  law."* 

With  some  such  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  as  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  the  voice  of  authority  would  once  again  be  heard  sounding  over 
the  strife  of  tongues,  our  ritual  difficulties  would  at  length  compose  themselves,  and 
the  old-world  formula  would  find  its  counterpart  at  Lambeth  : 

**  Cantuaria  locuta  est,  causa  finita  est." 


*  Sermon  on  "  Christ  and  Human  Law,"  p.  24. 
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PUBLIC    ROOMS, 

Tuesday    Afternoon,    September    30TH,    189c. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  BiSHOP  OF  Wakefield,  and  (subsequently) 
the  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  Beverley  in  the  Chair. 


SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  RELIGION  : 

{a)  In  Schools  and  Universities. 
{V)  By  Pulpit  Ministrations. 
(d)  By  Literature  and  Lectures. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  Hon.  Sec 

We  are  disappointed  at  not  having  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  here.  His 
lordship  has  apparently  been  detained  at  the  other  hall,  and  in  his 
absence,  in  order  not  to  stay  the  proceedings  any  longer^  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair.  [The 
Bishop  of  Beverley  subsequently  arrived  and  took  the  chair.] 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  many  of  those  whom  I  address  that  in 
1 886  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Lambeth 
Conference,  invited  from  each  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion the  suggestion  of  **  subjects  of  general  importance  "  which  might 
appear  specially  appropriate  for  discussion.  One  of  the  few  subjects 
finally  selected  for  consideration  was  **  Definite  Teaching  of  the  Faith 
to  various  classes,  and  the  means  thereto.**  This  subject  was  entrusted 
for  consideration  to  a  committee  of  bishops ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  valuable  report  prepared  by  the  committee  had  not 
received  a  final  adjustment  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  published 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Conference.  The  Encyclical  Letter,  however, 
makes  express  reference  to  the  subject.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  its 
weighty  utterances  as  to  our  neglects  and  the  dangers  that  flow  there- 
from. 

The  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion is  deserving,  it  will  be  admitted,  of  respectful  and  careful 
consideration.  But  quite  independently  many  a  parish  priest — ^aye, 
many  an  intelligent  layman — has  come  to  the  same  conclusions.  He 
knows  that  there  is  vagueness  where  there  ought  to  be  definiteness,  and 
faltering  hesitancy  where  precision  is  a  duty.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  among  many  religious  teachers  to  be  content  with  the  morali- 
ties of  the  Gospel  without  any  firm  hold  of  those  great  doctrinal  verities  ^ 
which  make  the  only  living  root  of  Christian  morals.  fl 
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There  is  one  adequate  excuse,  and  only  one,  for  vagueness,  and  th^ 
is  when  revelation  itself  is  silent,  or  seems  deliberately  to  refuse  a 
unambiguous  answer.  I  would  emphasize  this  truth,  for  there  has  bee 
sometimes  a  disposition  to  take  credit  for  a  general  vagueness  of  beliei 
as  though  it  were  the  outcome  of  reverence,  when,  in  reality,  in  num 
cases  it  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  score  of  intellectual  laziness.  To  sa 
*'  We  do  not  know,"  may,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  be  an  expression  o 
the  profoundest  reverence,  but  never  when,  if  the  truth  were  spoken  ii 
full,  it  would  be  only  honest  to  say,  **  We  do  not  know,  and — we  do  no 
care,'*  In  a  lower  plane  than  the  spiritual,  ''  sloth  "  may  be  counted,  a 
it  was  by  the  old  theologians,  among  the  *'  seven  deadly  sins."  May  i 
not  be  that  the  form  in  which  the  demon  of  acedia  insidiously  assail 
some  of  us  in  this  restless,  busy,  bustling  age  of  ours,  is  the  spirit  o 
intellectual  laxity  as  regards  divine  truth  ?  Must  we  not  question  oui 
selves,  my  brethren  of  the  clergy,  whether  this  be  so  with  us  ?  I  an 
quite  certain  that  most  of  us  have  no  adequate  notion  of  how  mucl 
uncertainty,  of  how  much  doubt,  aye,  of  how  much  unbelief,  there  i 
among,  I  do  not  say,  outsiders,  but  among  those  who,  Sunday  afte; 
Sunday,  take  their  places  in  our  churches.  Those  of  whom  I  an 
thinking  do  not  speak  to  us  of  their  difficulties.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thinj 
most  sad  if  it  be  true,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  their  silence  is  that  the] 
have  correctly  gauged  us,  and  know  that  we  are  incompetent  to  he)[ 
them. 

Let  it  be  said  boldly,  for  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  mucli 
of  the  unbelief  of  our  time  is  wanton  and  wicked,  the  outcome  of  highly 
culpable  ignorance,  recklessness,  and  sinful  prejudice.  Such  ignorance 
recklessness,  and  prejudice  is  as  distinctly  immoral  (though  &e  immo 
rality  is  of  a  different  kind)  as  the  reckless  profligacy  of  the  sensualist 
To  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  scoffing  unbelief,  the  Church  has 
no  doubt,  her  mission ;  but  it  is  just  as  she  has  her  mission  to  th( 
drunkard,  or  the  whoremonger.  Let  us  have  no  sentimentality  ir 
dealing  with  such.  There  are  certain  forms  of  unbelief  that  are  a  vice— 
a  vice  to  be  scorned  and  reprobated.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  ir 
our  day,  among  truly  good  people,  much  of  perplexity  and  doubt,  which 
deserves  to  be  handled  only  with  the  loving  sympathy  of  a  skilled 
physician  of  souls.  The  spiritual  beauty  of  Christianity,  the  fairness  ol 
Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  does  not  appeal  in  vain  to 
the  hearts  of  such.  It  may  be  they  cannot  as  yet,  with  the  suppliant, 
exclaim,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief ; "  but  they  do 
cry,  "  Lord,  I  would  believe  if  I  could ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 
The  thought  of  our  age  as  expressing  itself  in  literature,  and  even  in 
art,  is  infected  with  scepticism,  and  unavoidably  breathing,  as  they  do, 
an  infected  atmosphere,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  the  young 
absorb  some  germ  of  the  poison?  Who  among  us  will  be  so  bold  as  in 
all  cases  to  assign  culpability  to  those  who  have  suffered  thus  ? 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  how  we  may  best  deal  with  systematic 
instruction  in  its  apologetic,  and,  as  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  in  its 
controversial  aspects.  We  have  also  to  ask  ourselves,  Have  we 
adequately  treated  of  the  faith  as  a  system  of  revealed  truth  ?  Have 
we  striven  as  earnestly  as  we  ought  to  build  up  our  people  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christian  doctrine  as  a  whole  ? 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one ;  and  I  must  leave  to  others  the  treatment 
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of  the  profoundly  important  topic  of  the  systematic  religious  instruction 
of  the  young.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  religion  of  England  is 
more  dependent  on  the  religious  character  of  our  schools  of  all  grades 
than  on  any  other  agency.  Far  from  us  be  the  state  of  things  described 
by  an  eminent  writer'*'  as  characterizing  the  higher  schools  of  another 
great  country  of  Europe,  where  the  divine  authority  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  taught  with  perfunctory  brevity,  while  endless  pains  are 
expended  in  indoctrinating  boys  in  the  use  of  ut  with  the  subjunctive. 
But  I  have  no  claim  to  speak  upon  the  subject  in  the  light  of  any 
special  information.  Accordingly  I  pass  from  it,  with  one  observation 
having  reference  to  a  matter  of  detail  which  has  been  brought  within 
my  personal  knowledge.  With  sixth-form  boys  in  our  great  Public 
Sdiools,  and  in  the  many  other  high -class  schools  that  are  now  dotted 
over  the  country,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  real  importance  to  face  without 
reserve  the  sceptical  movement  of  the  time.  Those  who  know  best, 
know  that  the  spirit  of  that  intellectual  movement  is  not  without  its 
considerable  influence  even  in  the  world  of  school.  Certainly,  before 
long,  the  boys  will  be  fully  exposed  to  its  infection  in  the  world  of 
University  life  or  of  general  society.  Anyone  possessing  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  our  best  known  schools,  must  be 
aware  that  there  is  but  little  cause  for  fearing  lest  the  religious  teacher 
should  be  the  first  to  suggest  doubts  among  the  elder  boys.  The  truth 
is  the  poison  is  in  the  air.  I  am  certain  very  few  young  men  of  intellec- 
tual force  and  capacity  escape  all  touch  of  the  ague  fever  of  sceptical 
questionings.  But  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  maladie  du  sihle, 
like  some  bodily  ailments  when  taken  young  and  got  over  under  skilful 
treatment,  often  serves  as  a  prophylactic  against  subsequent  infection. 
The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion are  disputed  on  all  sides.  It  is  simply  folly  to  take  no  precautions 
on  behalf  of  the  young.  Now  valuable,  indeed  most  precious,  as  the 
study  of  some  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  to  our  senior  school 
boys,  it  should,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  supplemented  not  only  with 
definite  instruction  in  Church  doctrine,  but  also  with  an  honest  exposi- 
tion of  our  reasons  for  retaining  our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  record  of 
God's  revelation  of  truth  to  man.  In  competent  hands,  instruction  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  point,  might,  I  am  certain,  be  made  both  interesting 
and  very  helpful.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  young  fellow  of 
seventeen,  eighteen,  or  nineteen,  who  can  read  his  Thucydides  or  his 
.£schylus,  or  one  who  has  made  an  entry  to  the  higher  mathematics, 
would  be  unable  to  follow  with  real  interest  the  argument  of,  say,  such 
a  book  as  Salmon's  masterly  ••  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament." 

II. — On  the  subject  of  systematic  instruction  by  means  of  {a)  literature 
and  {b)  lectures,  I  would  only  observe,  first,  that  we  much  need  a  manual 
of  Church  doctrine,  put  out  with  some  measure  of  authority^  such  as 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  come  to  us  asking,  **  What  is 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  What  is  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  Anglican  Communion  ? "  We  possess  able  and  useful 
books  (for  example,  the  recent  volumes  of  Canon  Mason  and  Mr. 
Moule),  but,  all  the  same,  I  can  sympathize  with  an  enquirer  from 
outside  who  might  say  to  me,  •*  I  don't  want  to  know  Mr.  Moule's 
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views  or  Mr.  Mason's;  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  want  to  know  what  is  counted  as  defide  in  your 
Church.*'  To  refer  such  an  enquirer  to  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  might,  to  be  sure,  be  a  convenient  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him  ;  but  our  object  is  not  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  to  gain  him,  to 
obtain  his  intelligent  adhesion  to  the  Church.  And  what  we  need  is 
some  document  setting  forth  not  the  views  of  any  particular  school,  bat 
the  Faith  of  the  Church  as  common  to  all  parties  legitimately  occupying 
a  place  within  its  bounds.  Nor  need  there  be  in  such  a  document  any 
scruple  to  indicate,  where  necessary,  that,  in  addition  to  what  I  will  call 
the  common  Faith  of  the  Anglican  Church,  liberty  of  opinion,  in  certain 
directions  and  within  certain  limits,  is  permitted. 

A  committee  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  aided  by  theological  experts 
from  outside  their  number,  might  suggest  itself  as  a  suitable  body  to 
prepare  such  a  treatise  as  I  am  thinking  of.  *'  The  Bishop's  Book,'*  as 
we  might  call  it,  would  not,  of  course,  possess  authority  in  a  primary 
degree,  but  its  value  for  practical  purposes  would  be  great.  The 
Catechismus  ad  Parochos^  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  may  not  possess  in  the  Roman  Communion  authority  in  a 
primary  degree,  yet  of  what  invaluable  service  it  has  been  for  more  than 
three  centuries  to  the  clergy  and,  indirectly,  to  the  laity  of  that  com- 
munion. 

I  am  quite  alive  to  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sudh  a  proposal, 
but  I  do  not  believe  such  difficulties  to  be  insuperable.  The  main  diffi- 
culties would,  doubtless,  lie  in  giving  expression  to  the  sacramental 
teaching  of  the  Church ;  but  even  here  our  agreements  are  so  much 
more  important  than  our  differences,  that  one  might  look  for  a  large 
body  of  positive  doctrine  to  which  all  would  assent,  however  much  some 
would  wish  to  supplement  it. 

As  to  {p)  lectures  I  would  only  say  that,  however  admirable,  they 
would,  if  delivered  on  week-days  or  outside  the  church,  secure  audiences 
(if  they  secured  them  at  all)  chiefly  made  up  of  those  of  our  own  people 
who  perhaps  least  need  instruction. 

III. — It  is  to  the  pulpit  on  Sundays  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  our 
people's  systematic  instruction.  A  vast  body  of  people  throughout  the 
country  happily,  whatever  be  their  motives,  come  to  church  on  Sundays. 
They  join  in  the  service,  and,  what  is  truly  marvellous,  they  listen,  or,  at 
all  events,  sit  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half-an-hour,  while  someone  in  the  pulpit,  be  he  silly  or  be  he  wise,  be 
he  a  well- instructed  priest  of  many  years'  experience  or  a  new-fledged 
curate  fresh  from  a  theological  college,  talks  to  them  upon  the  things  of 
religion.  It  is  due  to  the  deadening  force  of  what  is  customary  that  we 
clergy  accept  this  privilege  as  though  it  were  our  natural  righ^  that  we 
have  ceased  to  be  astounded  at  our  marvellous  good  fortune.  Gather- 
ings of  sensible  men  and  women  ready,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  give  us 
a  hearing — ready  to  be  pleased  and  grateful  if  we  rise  even  a  little  above 
the  dead  level  of  dulness,  most  grateful  for  any  real  spiritual  help. 
How  splendid  the  opportunity !  How  tremendous  the  responsibility ! 
Are  we  never  guilty  of  trifling  with,  or  abusing,  the  opportunity  by 
**  scamped  "  work  in  the  study  ?  The  people  don't*  reproach  us,  and  we 
take  advantage  of  their  good  nature.  They  accept  the  inevitable  and 
make  the  best  of  it.    Sometimes  before  the  flrst  sentence  of  the  sermon 
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is  uttered  they  fall  under  the  hypnotic  spell.  Eyes  are  open,  heads 
erect,  breathing  is  regular,  no  snore  perhaps  arouses  suspicion,  but  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  sounds  far  away,  and,  like  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
among  the  summer  leaves,  soothing  because  the  brain-tissue  is  not 
irritated  by  the  conveyance  to  it  of  any  ideas.  Who  has  not  observed 
how  the  words  "  And  now,'*  with  which  the  ascription  begins,  act  upon 
the  congregation  like  the  '*  All  right "  of  a  professional  mesmerist.  The 
mind  immediately  pulls  itself  together.  We  return  to  the  world  of 
reality,  and  think  of  our  hats,  our  Prayer-books,  and  our  umbrellas. 
Now  there  is  no  manner  of  excuse  for  such  a  state  of  things.  I  main- 
tain we  clergy  are  culpable  when  we  fail  to  instruct,  and  to  instruct 
properly  means  to  interest.  For,  speaking  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people,  there  never  was  a  time  when  intelligence  and  an  interest  in 
knowing  were  so  much  developed. 

Compared  with  England  fifty  years  ago,  the  England  of  to-day  is 
quicker  to  assimilate  ideas,  and  is  more  eager  to  know.  Without 
debating  t^hether  it  be  really  a  gain  to  a  nation  when  mental  activity  is 
stimulated  without  a  corresponding  moral  advance,  we  are  bound  in  our 
dealings  with  men  to  recognize  facts.  The  greater  completeness  and 
efficiency  of  the  education  of  the  people,  aided  by  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  cheap  literature,  both  good  and  bad,  and  in  our  towns  by  the 
extensive  use  made  of  Free  Libraries,  has  induced  a  certain  eagerness, 
or,  at  least,  restlessness,  of  mind  among  very  many  who  before  were 
indifferent.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  the  general  stimulation 
of  the  popular  mind,  men  feel  more  than  ever  a  desire  to  know^  to  know 
wbat  others  think,  and  what  they  themselves  ought  to  think,  about  the 
problems  of  the  soul,  those  problems  that  present  themselves  to  all  men 
who  have  made  some  little  advance  in  the  scale  of  intelligence — e.g,^ 
the  problems  of  sin,  of  conscience,  of  life,  of  death,  of  the  mysterious 
future,  of  the  source  of  our  being,  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ? 
As  regards  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  community,  the  interest 
taken  in  religious  questions  is  sufficiently  attested  by  such  an  indication 
as  the  contents  of  the  leading  Reviews.  The  mere  titles  of  the  articles 
contained  for  the  last  ten  years  in  The  Contemporary^  The  Fortnightly^ 
and  The  Nineteenth  Century^  are  demonstration,  beyond  gainsaying,  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  religious  questions.  The  Church  is  not, 
indeed,  thank  God,  supine  in  this  matter ;  but  I  do  venture  to  think 
that  few  of  us  have  as  yet  adequately  realized  the  situation. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  offer  a  few  brief  sugges- 
tions : — 

(i)  Though,  doubtless,  there  is  already  much  valuable  doctrinal 
instruction  of  an  informal  kind  imparted  from  the  pulpit,  I  cannot  help 
believing  it  would  be  really  helpful  if  it  were  possible,  as  I  think  it 
might  be,  in  many  parish  churches,  to  arrange  for  the  delivery  each  year 
on  consecutive  Sundays  of,  say,  six  or  eight  sermons  dealing  with  the 
systematic  exposition,  and  carefully  reasoned  defence,  of  some  one  or 
more  important  Christian  doctrines. 

(2)  A  suitable  time  for  such  annual  courses  of  sermons  might  be 
found  among  the  Sundays  between  Trinity  and  Advent.  At  the  greater 
holy-days  and  sacred  seasons  of  the  Christian  year  devout  hearts  will 
noore  naturally  assume  the  great  facts  and  great  doctrines  which  they 
commemorate,  than  argue  about  them. 
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(3)  While  in  many  cases  the  parish  clergyman  would  be  both  willin 
and  able  to  undertake  this  work  himself,  in  others  aid  from  outsid 
might  perhaps  be  procured.  Just  as,  within  the  memory  of  most  of  m 
another  felt  want  has  brought  to  the  front  men  who  possess  the  natun 
gifts,  and,  in  time,  the  experience  needed  to  make  good  missioners,  sc 
I  do  not  doubt,  as  soon  as  our  needs  are  realized,  a  body  of  men  wouli 
be  found,  or  formed,  who  would  prove  themselves  at  once  competentl 
instructed  theologians  and  lucid  and  attractive  teachers. 

(4)  The  teacher  who  would  utilize  to  the  full  such  opportunities  as 
am  thinking  of  would  strictly  eschew  all  theological  '*  fads,"  and  woul< 
deal  sparingly,   if  at  all,  with  the  unproved    and    often   unprovabl 
notions  to  which  theologians  give  the  name  of  "  pious  opinions." 

(5)  He  would  not  fail,  when  necessary,  to  declare  what  the  Church' 
doctrine  is  not,  knowing  well  how  much  anxiety  and  disbelief  is  cause 
by  palming  off  upon  simple  people  grotesque  caricatures  of  the  rea 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

(6)  Lastly,  however  much  we  may  personally  detest  polemics,  th 
systematic  teacher  of  religious  truth  will  fail  in  his  duty  if,  through  an 
morbid  shrinking  from  controversy,  he  does  not  efficiently  maintain  th 
Anglican  position  against  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  Protestant  dissent. 
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Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

The  need  for  more  instruction  in  religion,  and  more  system  an* 
distinctness  in  the  instruction,  is  a  grave  and  pressing  need  at  our  tim 
and  in  our  Church.  Few  of  us,  concerned  in  Christian  work  whic! 
involves  any  didactic  element  at  all,  can  fail  to  find  that  need  often  an< 
painfully  pressed  upon  our  thoughts.  There  are  not  a  few  boys 
children  of  educated  English  homes,  who,  as  I  have  been  credibl 
informed,  come  to  the  preparatory  school  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord' 
Prayer  correctly.  There  are  many  boys  who  leave  the  public  school  fo 
the  university  carrying  little  witTi  them  in  the  way  of  religious  instructioi 
beyond  a  certain  amount  of  information,  well  or  ill  retained,  about  th 
history  and  geography  of  Scripture.  There  are,  I  fear,  very  man; 
communicants  indeed  who  never  really  knew  even  the  wording  of  thei 
Catechism,  and  who  in  any  case  have  long  forgotten  its  details.  Ther 
are  a  large  number,  educated  people  in  most  respects,  who  ar 
scarcely  aware  that  the  Articles  of  their  Church  are  printed  with  th 
Prayer-book,  and  who  have  never  read  them  over,  wherever  printed 
And  far  graver  still  is  the  ground  for  fear  that  numbers  of  adul 
church-goers,  numbers  even  of  regular  communicants,  practically  d 
not  know  their  Bibles  at  all  in  any  first-hand  sense ;  rarely  read  then 
in  private,  not  often  hear  them  read  in  the  worship  of  the  family,  an< 
listen  all  too  perfunctorily  to  the  rich  provision  of  Scripture  provider 
for  us  in  every  service.  And  this,  although  they  are  members  of  ; 
Church  which  bids  them  pray  the  Collect  for  the  Second  Sunday  L 
Advent,  and  has  framed  the  Sixth  Article,  and  has  solemnly  endorse< 
the  first  Homily. 
The  religious  teacher,  whether  in  school,  pulpit,  book,  or  lecture,  i 
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accordingly  often  perplexed,  as  well  as  saddened  in  a  high  degree,  if  he 
is  at  all  careful  to  enquire  and  ascertain  what  materials  of  actual 
religious  knowledge  he  has  to  work  upon  in  many  of  those  whom  he 
ad(kesses.  He  finds  very  frequently  indeed  that  he  has  been  assuming 
what  did  not  exist ;  a  knowledge  to  some  degree  formed  and  systematic, 
or  at  least  distinct,  of  the  main  truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
main  tenets,  publicly  and  officially  expressed,  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Such,  stated  in  a  word,  are  some  of  the  troubles  of  the  teacher  who  is 
awake  to  the  actual  nee^  of  more  instruction  in  religion.  But  many 
earnest  workers  in  school,  in  church,  in  literature,  are  quite  or  nearly 
unconscious  of  the  need,  and  of  course  take  no  steps  to  meet  it.  And 
so  in  one  case  the  learners,  hearers,  or  readers  get  little  or  nothing  but 
appeals  and  counsels  for  practice  and  duty,  dislocated  from  all  genuine 
contact  with  the  revealed  mysteries  and  certainties  which  are  given  to 
be,  for  practice  and  duty,  both  their  fulcrum  and  their  force.  And  in 
another  case  the  teacher's  favourite  subject  matter  is  advanced  points 
of  faith,  or  perhaps  of  most  precarious  speculation,  while  the  great 
foundation-truths  of  our  salvation,  and  their  bearing  on  one  another, 
remain  practically  unknown.  And  perhaps,  in  a  third  case,  the  precious 
time  is  all  spent  upon  topics  quite  subsidiary,  or  even  quite  irrelevant, 
to  the  main  Christian  message,  or  wasted  upon  an  almost  baseless 
amusement  or  excitement  of  emotions. 

In  view  of  this  great  need,  and  of  such  possible  perplexities  and 
mistakes,  our  subject  is  timely  and  important.  In  contributing  a  few 
remarks  to  its  treatment,  I  keep  in  chief  view  the  work  of  the  preacher, 
but  with  the  hope  of  offering  suggestions  which  may  also  bear  in 
measure  on  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  writer,  or  the  lecturer. 

What,  then,  would  I  venture  to  say  on  systematic  religious  instruction 
in  pulpit  ministration  ?  For  the  moment,  let  me  drop  the  word 
"systematic,"  and  press  the  importance  anywise  of  ** instruction." 
Of  instruction  (or  let  me  just  here  exchange  the  word  **  instruction  *' 
for  *•  explanation  ")  there  is  great  and  constant  need  in  the  pulpit,  if 
preaching  is  to  do  its  work  as  not  a  mere  usage  but  an  ordinance  of 
divine  institution.  And  I  say  this  in  view  not  only  of  congregations 
comparatively  uneducated,  as  in  many  parishes  of  rural  England,  where 
the  wakeful  pastor,  who  really  tries  to  test  what  his  people  know,  is  often 
dismayed  before  what  they  know  not  of  the  great  first  elements  of 
primary  Christian  truth.  I  speak  in  view  of  districts,  and  of  congrega- 
tions, where  education  holds  a  good  level,  perhaps  a  high  level.  And 
I  speak  with  abundant  recollection  that  we  clergy  have  not  the  slightest 
monopoly  of  any  sort  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  our  age  is  an  age  of  large 
general  knowledge  on  the  whole.  It  is  an  age  in  which,  of  course,  much 
passes  for  knowledge  which  is  not  such,  but  in  which  there  are,  as  a  fact, 
more  and  always  more  men  around  us  who  really  know  much  about  many 
things.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sadly  sure  that  in  every  direction  is  to  be 
found  the  phenomenon  of  excellent  general  education,  or  even  of  high 
education,  with  nevertheless  an  extraordinary  lack  of  solid  and  definite 
religious  knowledge. 

Let  me  pause  to  illustrate  part  of  the  facts  I  refer  to  by  an  example 
extreme  in  some  respects  but  not  in  all,  and  suggestive  in  many 
ways.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  in  conversation  with  a 
medical  friend,  resident  in  a  midland  town ;  an  excellent  doctor  and 
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earnest  Christian.  He  told  me  that  he  had  lately  been  called  out  a 
little  way  into  the  country  to  a  sick  man's  house  by  the  sick  man's  son, 
a  very  intelligent  lad  of  perhaps  fourteen.  On  the  way  my  friend 
questioned  him  in  a  friendly  way  about  his  schooling  and  his  knowledge. 
He  had  evidently  done  capitally  in  all  parts  of  first-rate  day-school 
learning.  I  should  suppose  that  he  might  have  passed  most  of  the  tests 
of  the  Cambridge  Little-Go  with  another  year's  work.  But  what  was 
his  religious  knowledge  ?  The  lad  was  not  at  all  a  pretentious  young 
unbeliever ;  he  had  no  dislike  for  the  subject  of  religion.  But,  as  a 
foct,  his  systematic  belief  about  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  embodied  in 
the  following  anything  but  Apostolic  creed  : — ^That  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  that  Pontius  Pilate  sold  Him  for  thirty  silver 
pieces  to  the  Jews,  and  that  He  was  by  them  put  to  death  for  wrong 
that  He  had  done.  It  was  awfully  sad  to  listen  to.  And  the  saddest 
part  of  the  fact  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  This  lad  had,  indeed,  been 
trained  at  a  board  school  on  the  weekday ;  but  also,  and  that  for  four 
years,  he  had  been  a  Sunday  scholar.  Where  was  the  systematic 
religious  instruction  in  that  Sunday  school  ? 

Well,  that  was  but  a  lad  of  fourteen.  But  he  is  already  eighteen  if 
he  is  living  yet.  And  he  represents,  change  of  age  alone  being  made, 
a  larger  number  far  than,  perhaps,  we  clergy  have  ever  realized  of  those 
who,  with  excellent  general  intelligence,  and  with  no  positive  prejudices 
at  all  against  religion  in  a  general  sense,  are  not  unfrequently  addressed 
by  us  in  church,  or  lecture-room,  or  mission-room,  or  school. 

But  dropping  now  such  extremities  of  need  out  of  immediate  sight,  I 
would  remind  my  brethren  of  the  ministry,  the  teaching  ministry,  that 
there  exists  a  call  for  definite  and  explanatory  instruction  about  divine 
things  almost  everywhere  in  our  fields  of  work  for  the  Lord.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  pose  as  so  many  "  Sir  Oracles,*'  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it,  though  we  are  to  speak  as  speak  **  the  Oracles  of  God."  We 
cannot  too  earnestly  and  heartily  remember  that  we  speak  as  men  to 
men,  as  brothers  to  brothers,  as  equals  to  equals,  or  shall  I  not  rather 
say,  as  honest  and  faithful  servants  to  those  whom  they  love  to  serve. 
"  As  of  sincerity,  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ ;  '* 
memorable  phrases,  every  one  of  them.  But  memorable  is  that  phrase 
also,  **  Not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of 
your  joy."  The  tone  which  seems  to  assert  or  to  imply  that  the 
preacher  is  in  his  own  eyes  a  full-fledged  and  unmistaking  expert,  whose 
chief  and  obvious  task  is  to  set  all  his  hearers  right,  is  little  likely  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  man's  sovereign  Master,  who  is  always  his 
Over- Hearer  too.  Yes ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  preacher  does  stand 
before  his  brethren,  rich  or  poor,  rude  or  cultured,  as  one  whose  life 
and  thought,  at  the  call  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  quite 
specially  consecrated  to  the  bearing  of  His  message.  Accordingly,  if 
he  is  doing  his  duty,  if  he  is  really  carrying  out  his  own  solemn  and 
special  promises  at  his  ordination,  he  is,  to  a  degree  in  which  his  lay 
friends  are  not  called  to  do  so,  continually  conversing  mentally  with  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  They  indeed,  if  they  are  truly  in  Christ,  are 
called  by  His  gospel  to  live  quite  as  habitually  as  their  pastor  in  Christ's 
presence.  But  they  are  not  called,  as  he  is  called,  to  be  ever  pondering, 
mentally,  as  well  as  spiritually,  with  a  view  to  teaching,  the  great  facts 
of  divine  truth  and  their  bearings.    They  are  not  ccUled  not  to  do  it ; 
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God  forbid.  Many,  very  many  of  them  do  it,  to  their  own  great 
blessing,  and  produce  the  results  of  so  doing,  in  speech  or  writing,  to 
the  great  edification  of  clergy  as  well  as  laity.  But  they  are  not 
precisely  called  to  do  this  ;  and  multitudes  of  them  do  not  do  so,  as  a 
fact.  And,  therefore,  one  of  the  very  truest  services  their  pastor  can  do 
them,  as  his  and  their  Lord  enables  him  in  the  diligent  use  of  all  true 
means,  is  to  give  them  the  fruit  of  his  reverent  and  prayerful  studies 
in  the  shape  of  distinct  explanatory  instruction — unostentatious, 
unmagisterial,  quite  natural  and  fraternal  in  purpose  and  manner,  but 
explanatory  instruction  none  the  less. 

The  clergyman  needs  always  to  remember,  for  example,  that  the 
phraseology  of  Christian  doctrine^  perfectly  familiar  and  intelligible  to 
himself,  because  the  allotted  subject  matter  of  much  of  his  most  earnest 
thought,  is  very  far  less  significant  probably  to  even  his  most  thoughful 
hearers.  As  phraseology  it  comes  far  less  in  their  way,  so  as  to  claim 
mental  attention  and  take  clear  form  in  thought.  So  the  clergyman 
using  that  phraseology  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  he  ought  very  often  to 
use  it,  will  do  so  with  a  strong  recollection  of  the  need  of  explanation, 
explicit  or  implicit,  as  he  goes.  Take  for  illustration  the  great  phrase, 
great  in  the  Anglican  Confession,  ^^Justification  by  Faith''  To  the 
thoughtful  and  diligent  minister  of  God's  Word  it  is  assuredly  intel- 
ligible, significant,  articulate,  to  an  intense  degree ;  it  tells  its  own 
story,  as  it  were,  without  repeated  mental  process  over  it.  It  is 
a  compendium  of  truths  long  taken  in  and  evermore  assimilated  in 
their  living  power.  But  to  many  a  hearer,  to  many  a  layman  abler  than 
the  pastor  and  better  informed  on  general  subjects,  that  great  phrase 
may  be,  not  improbably  will  be,  if  not  unfamiliar,  yet  rather  a  substitute 
tor  thought  than  a  compendium  of  truths,  just  because  it  has  not  by 
force  of  circumstances  lain  in  his  path  of  mental  working.  And  the 
preacher's  aim  will  be  accordingly,  not  loftily  to  lay  down  the  law  about 
its  meaning,  but  with  intelligent  and  sympathetic  care  to  bring  it  out* 
and  handle  it,  and  put  it  as  a  solid  thing  into  the  mental  grasp  (I  speak 
not  now  of  the  spiritual  grasp,  that  is  Another's  matter)  of  his  friend 
and  hearer. 

I  pass  now  from  the  word  "  Instruction  ''  to  our  adjective  '*  System- 
atic" Here  is  ground  not  so  easy  to  tread,  but  most  necessary  to 
traverse,  however  partially.  For,  indeed,  there  is  a  system  in  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  There  are  relations  and  there  are  proportions.  There 
are  truths  of  cause  and  truths  of  effect.  There  are  truths  of  the  first 
order,  and  of  the  second,  and  of  the  third.  There  is  foreground,  and 
background,  and  middle  distance,  in  the  things  revealed.  And  our 
instruction,  if  we  would  be  reverently  loyal  to  our  Master's  mind,  must 
in  some  good  measure  be  true  to  those  proportions  and  relations. 

In  order  to  secure  such  a  result  to  the  utmost,  under  God,  what 
shall  we  teachers  in  the  Church  of  England  do  ?  As  the  first  and  main 
requisite — I  say  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  for  I  have  the  very 
wOTds  of  the  Ordinal  in  my  mind  to  point  the  remark — we  must  be 
assiduously  and  most  prayerfully  Biblical ;  as  in  our  studies  so  in  our 
instruction.  By  this  I  mean  very  much  more  than  that  we  should  take 
our  motto,  our  text,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  I  mean  more 
than  even  that  we  should  take  care  to  substantiate  from  them  always  what 
we  teach  as  ''religion."     I  mean  that  we  should  not  so  much  call 
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the  Bible  in  to  justify  our  system  and  our  instruction,  as  continually 
interrogate  the  Bible  as  to  what  the  instruction,  what  the  system,  should 
be.  We  must  ever  more  and  yet  more  consult  it,  as  in  the  presence  of 
its  Author  and  Giver,  about  what  we  are  to  say,  what  we  are  to  say  with 
certainty,  what  with  reserve ;  what  most  and  oftenest,  what  less  and 
seldomer,  what  least,  what  never.  And  this  will  involve  for  the  teacher 
earnest  study  not  only  of  isolated  passages  and  special  points  in 
text  or  clause,  but  of  the  scale  as  well  as  details  of  the  Book ;  the 
differing  emphasis  it  gives  to  various  truths  and  classes  of  truths ;  the 
way  in  which  this  topic  is  enlarged  upon  with  iteration  and  amplitude, 
and  that  topic  held  in  abeyance  and  reserve. 

In  practice,  in  pulpit  ministrations,  we  may  often  greatly  serve  such  a 
system  by  a  method  of  which  I  venture  to  speak  thankfully  from 
experience.  It  is  to  take  not  unfrequently  a  good  broad  sur&ce  of  Holy 
Scripture  for  diligent  consecutive  exposition,  time  after  time.  A  section 
of  history  or  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  group  of  chapters  in 
Gospels  or  Acts,  or  an  Epistle,  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  thus 
worked  over,  impartially  and  in  steady  course.  Let  it  be  done  not  too 
minutely,  yet  with  pains  and  love,  with  constant  close  application  to  the 
faith,  conscience,  and  life,  of  first  the  teacher  and  then  his  people,  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  those  addressed,  and  with  recollection  of  that 
need  of  explanatory  handling  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  I  dare 
to  say  that  no  part  of  the  pastor's  speaking  work  will  more  attract  his 
hearers,  and  more  lastingly  do  them  good,  by  our  Master's  grace,  as  His 
Holy  Spirit  directs,  sanctifies,  and  governs  all. 

Such  a  method  will  at  once  preclude  a  really  narrow  and  really  fialla- 
cious  systematization  of  religious  truth ;  and  will  promote  the  systema- 
tization  which  is  genuine  and  all-important. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  will  be  dif)icult  to  work  like  this  without 
catching  something  of  that  grand  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture, its  way  of  perpetually  Gnking,  in  a  living  continuity,  faith  and  life, 
principle  and  practice,  Gospel' and  duty.  Take  an  Epistle  for  your 
subject-matter,  Philippians,  or  the  First  of  S.  Peter,  or  the  First  of  S. 
John,  and  you  cannot  miss  these  Imes  of  vital  articulation,  nor  fail  to 
find  them  running  into  the  texture  of  your  further  thought  and  work. 
**  Having  such  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves;"  "I  beseech  you 
therefore  by  the  mercies  of  God ;  *'  "  Therefore  stand  fast  in  the  Lord ;  '* 
*'  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  6n  him,  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure;"  "  Now  the  God  of  peace  .  .  .  make  you  perfect  to  do  His  will." 
And  another  characteristic  of  the  Bible,  a  part  of  this  larger  charac- 
teristic, will  translate  itself  also  into  your  teaching ;  the  systematic  incul- 
cation of  duty  in  detail^  the  ethics  of  the  relationships  of  common  life, 
the  holiness  of  the  Christian  as  it  is  meant  to  be  for  daily  use  in  home, 
and  market,  and  state ;  while  yet  the  details  of  duty  as  much  as  its  large 
total  are  always  and  everywhere  connected  with  the  facts  of  salvation, 
sure  and  certain  in  themselves,  and  livingly  apprehended  by  the  believer. 

I  close  with  some  brief  suggestions  on  one  important  recent 
development  of  the  work  of  systematic  instruction.  I  refer  to  the 
schemes  for  diocesan  lectures  now  set  on  foot  in  several  dioceses,  if 
I  understand  aright.  Such  undertakings  have  in  them  most  surely  the 
possibility  and  promise  of  exceeding  usefulness.  The  lecturers  are 
sure  to  be  men  of  marked  ability  and  knowledge,  and  to  have  proved 
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themselves  already  "apt  to  teach."  And  the  just  prestige  of  a  diocesan 
sanction  will  attract,  and  does  attract,  large  numbers  of  the  thoughtful 
and  educated,  not  least  among  the  young,  to  listen,  and  annotate,  and 
read,  and  think.  Meantime  it  is  manifest  that  the  work  will  need  to  be 
carried  on,  in  a  great  community  like  ours,  with  the  utmost  watchfulness 
on  the  workers'  part  if  it  is  to  be  not  only  interesting  and  vigorous,  but 
scrupulously  fair  and  judicial  in  its  presentation  of  Christian  truth, 
where,  as  a  fact,  differing  convictions  prevail  amongst  us.  Delicate  and 
difficult  will  be  the  lecturer's  task  if  that  purpose  is  kept  scrupulously  in 
view.  But  if  it  is  not  so  kept,  I  for  one  must  fear  that  the  diocesan 
iostnictor,  by  his  very  prestige,  by  the  assumption  of  the  mass  of  his 
bearers  that  he  somehow  specially  speaks  the  true  voice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  may  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good,  especially  if  the 
responsibilities  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  in  any  way  slighted  or  ignored. 
Ami  if,  with  all  respect,  I  may  indicate  two  practical  safeguards  against 
such  unintended  unfavourable  results,  I  would  say  for  one  thing  that  the 
lecturer  will  in  many  cases  do  wisely  to  spend  his  strength  upon  a  full 
and  thoughtful  substantiation  rather  of  foundation  truth  common 
to  all  orthodox  Christians,  than  upon  what  is  sometimes  distinctively 
called  Church  teaching.  And  for  another  thing  I  would  say  that  in  the 
presentation  of  Church  teaching  proper,  nothing  surely  can  be  truer 
to  Church  principle  than  to  arrange  and  convey  such  presentation,  in 
a  broad  sense,  on  the  lines  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  Articles.  To  speak 
of  nothing  else,  their  order  of  instruction  is  a  most  profitable  study  and 
example ;  first,  the  revelation  of  the  true  God,  above  all  in  the  Person 
and  Work  of  the  Son ;  then  the  majesty  and  authority  of  His  Word  ; 
then  Man,  in  his  sin  and  need,  and  the  mercies  and  mysteries  of 
Grace  dealing  with  the  individual  human  soul ;  and  not  till  then,  but 
then,  the  Christian  community  in  its  organization ;  the  Ministry ;  the 
Sacraments. 

Sometimes,  I  say  it  with  humility  but  with  conviction,  a  certain 
vcrrcpov  vporepov  appears  in  our  Christian  teaching,  as  compared  with 
this  great  exemplar,  which  itself  is  the  faithful  reflection  of  the  Scriptures. 
Church,  Ministry,  Sacraments — these,  indeed,  are  sacred  things,  divine 
Xhings  in  their  origin,  calling  for  reverent  and  most  systematic  thought 
and  exposition.  But  they  are  not  the  first  things.  The  first  things  are 
the  Lord  Himself  in  His  Personal  Glory,  and  man's  unutterable 
need  of  Him,  and  the  fulness,  and  the  freeness,  and  the  mystery,  and 
the  unspeakable  reality  for  the  man,  of  that  grace  which  is,  in  fact,  God 
in  Christ  working  for  man  through  the  Cross  and  by  the  Spirit ;  **  morti- 
fying the  flesh  and  our  earthly  members  "  in  living  reality,  "  and  drawing 
up  our  minds "  in  hallowed  consciousness  "  to  high  and  heavenly 
things,"  and  moulding  even  us  into  likeness  to  the  image  of  His  Son. 

Let  systematic  instruction  place  these  things  where  Scripture  and  our 
Confession  place  them,  and  then  temperately,  distinctly,  livingly,  set  forth 
what  is  plainly  revealed  of  holy  ordinance  and  order ;  and  great  and 
manifold  will  be  the  gain,  under  the  blessing  of  our  Lord. 
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{b)  By  Pulpit  Ministrations. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Worlledge,  Canon  Residentiary  and  ChanceUor 
of  Truro  Cathedral,  and  Principal  of  the  Theological  College. 

Systematic  instruction  in  religion,  as  in  any  other  subject,  demands,  as 
its  primary  condition,  a  devout,  clear-headed,  persevering,  and  duly 
qualified  teacher,  who  recognises  for  himself  that  one  who  would  teach 
must  never  cease  to  learn.  To  keep  that  obligation  alive,  amidst  many 
plausible  excuses  to  ignore  it,  requires  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility ; 
and  if  we  thought  of  the  subject  before  us  as  the  duty  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  guide  and  guard  the  nation  in  an  inteUigeot 
belief,  its  importance  would,  perhaps,  be  more  adequately  measured. 
But  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  end  in  view.  Anyone,  who  has  seriously 
considered  it,  is  only  too  painfully  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
realization  of  what  ought  to  be  done  and  the  power  of  doing  it.  The 
need  is  pressing,  and  at  a  time  when  events  move  with  rapidity  almost 
unprecedented,  this  cause,  which  we  all  have* at  heart,  will  be  most 
surely  served  by  suggestions  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  actual 
agencies  and  opportunities,  rather  than  by  an  attempt  to  add  one  more 
scheme  to  the  many  which  already  exist  on  paper  only. 

Although  we  are  concerned  now  with  a  special  department  of  preach- 
ing, systematic  instruction  in  religion  is  connected  so  closely  with  this 
ministration  as  a  whole  that  we  cannot  consider  it  entirely  apart.  More- 
over, instruction  from  the  pulpit  will  never  become  what  it  might  be, 
until  a  far  deeper  view  of  this  branch  of  the  prophetic  office  of  the 
Church  is  taken  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike.  The  key  to  the 
whole  question  is  to  be  found  here. 

I. — (a)  An  assembly  like  this  knows  well  what  is  meant  when  we  say, 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  Life  .  .  .  Who 
spake  by  the  prophets."  It  will  recognize  also  the  significance  of 
S.  John's  inspired  description  of  the  Eternal  Word  :  **  In  Him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  The  experiences  of  the  last  fifty 
years  of  agnosticism  in  its  English  shape  have  impressed  more  firmly 
than  ever  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church  the  value  of  the  evangelist's 
great  declaration,  *<  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  Only  # 
Begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him."  We  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the  test  by  which  a  man, 
whether  he  be  teacher  or  learner,  may  know  whether  "his  spiritual 
faculty  is  in  contact  with  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  and  is  deriving 
from  that  source  the  full  flow  of  spiritual  power."*  **  No  man  can  say 
Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  preacher  who  has  grasped 
these  truths  will  inevitably  become  a  teacher. 

{b)  He  will  become  a  teacher,  because,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  lay  teachers,  he  will  know  that  "the  first  thing  for  a 
teacher  is  to  be  a  learner,  to  claim  the  Lord's  promise,  to  abide  in,  to 
trust  His  word,  that  He  will  make  us  truly  disciples,  and  we  shall '  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  us  free.'  "  t  If  I  added  that,  when  a 
preacher's  confidence  is  thus  rested  wholly  and  simply  in  the  message  so 
ie^rnt  from  Christ,  and  none  of  it  in  himself  or  his  ability,  he  can 

*  Bishop  Temple :  "  Bamptoo  Lectures,"  1884,  pp.  247-251. 
f  Miss  Beale :  **  Address  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,"  p.  4. 
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establish  a  relationship  between  himself  and  his  hearers  which  will  break 
down  the  barriers  against  the  approach  of  truth.  Those  who  from  time  to 
time  have  listened  to  one  who  for  twenty  years  instructed  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  and  all  capacities  beneath  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  will  need  no  further  illustration. 

(c)  He  will  become  a  teacher,  because  he  will  gain  the  true  conception 
of  preaching.  Readers  of  Bishop  Dupanloup's  pregnant  pages  on 
"The  Ministry  of  Preaching" — a  work  in  which  every  candidate  for 
ordination  might  well  be  examined — will  recollect  how  that  great  prelate 
shows  that  from  the  sacred  lips  of  the  Word  Incarnate  the  Divine  voice 
has  passed  on  to  us  mortal  men,  who  carry  on  in  its  issues  here  below 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  involves  the  con- 
viction that  preaching  can  be  the  word  of  life  only  when  it  is  also  the 
word  of  light,  for  the  life  of  the  understanding  depends  upon  the  truth. 
Therefore,  in  His  own  institution  of  preaching,  our  Lord  indicated  that 
He  was  intending  something  far  more  impressive  than  exhortation.  His 
language  means  that  He  was  about  to  open  a  school  of  instruction,  to 
establish  a  course  of  actual  teaching,  *'  teaching  ^hem  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you."  What  could  possibly  have  been 
more  significant  than  the  evident  connection  between  this  charge  to 
instruct  and  the  commission  to  baptize,  and  the  promise  of  the  perpetual 
presence  ? 

(d)  He  will  become  a  teacher,  because,  in  the  light  of  this  conception 
of  preaching,  the  solemn  promises  made  and  the  charges  received  at 
ordination  are  re-enforced  by  motives  of  loyalty  to  the  Divine  Master's 
purpose,  which  His  commissioned  ministers  cannot  disregard.  The 
obligation  to  study  is  in  the  English  Ordinal  emphatically  marked,  but 
not  more  emphatically  than  is  required  by  the  high  responsibilities 
attached  to  the  office  of  **  messengers,  watchmen,  and  stewards  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  idle  to  say  that  oral  teaching  can  ever  be  superseded  by 
literature.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  Holy  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted 
on  the  lines  of  the  catholic  creeds,  there  is  an  imperishable  memorial  of 
the  divine  revelations,  but  in  each  successive  generation  that  record 
demands  the  living  agent  to  bring  its  power  to  bear  through  the 
mysterious  and  sympathetic  influence  of  thought,  and  speech,  and  action 
upon  his  fellow-men. 

(e)  And,  therefore,  respect  for  **  the  Lord's  family,"  the  one  Christian 
people  invested  with  its  royal  and  consecrated  character,  will  forbid  a 
preacher  to  offer  for  their  service  anything  less  than  the  best  results  of 
his  spiritual  and  intellectual  power.  If  it  is  said,  ''  My  congregation  is 
composed  of  the  ignorant  or  the  poor,*'  then  there  is  surely  all  the 
greater  need  to  stir  and  encourage  them  by  the  strength  of  mind,  the 
largeness,  freshness,  vigour  of  treatment,  the  clearness  of  expression,  the 
simplicity  of  exposition,  the  keen  perception  of  what  they  are  thinking, 
desiring,  waiting  for,  which  are  the  results  of  study  when  undertaken 
••  for  the  promoting  of  God's  glory,  and  the  edifying  of  His  people."  It 
is  from  elements  such  as  these  that  teaching  power  is  derived.  Hence 
it  follows,  in  the  words  of  one  who  for  many  years  has  been  content  to 
minister  in  a  little  rural  parish,  that  study  is  "  one  of  God's  great  laws 
for  ministerial  life  wherever  it  is  cast."  * 

*  Rev.  Herbert  James :  "  The  Country  Clergyman  and  his  Work»"  p.  42. 
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II. — {a)  If  this  be  so,  is  there  anything  which  can  be  fairly  described 
either  as  inconsiderate  or  unreasonable  in  saying  that  the  duty  of  such 
systematic  instruction  in  religion  as  is  now  under  our  consideration 
must  be  done  in  the  pulpits  of  our  parish  churches  by  the  parochial 
clergy?  There  is,  indeed,  always  the  need  of  an  extraordinary  as  well 
as  an  ordinary  ministry  in  the  Church  of  God.  In  ways,  to  which,  no 
doubt,  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  help  may 
be  given  from  cathedrals,  and  from  great  centres  of  learning  by  missions, 
and  by  other  diocesan  or  even  wider  organizations.  But  if  instruction 
is  to  be  pastoral,  if  it  is  to  be  really  in  touch  with  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
with  the  mental  capacities  of  the  hearers,  then  the  task  must  be  generally 
taken  up  by  the  parochial  clergy.  It  is  the  parish  priest  who  can  enter 
far  more  thoroughly  than  any  special  preacher  into  the  spirit  of 
S.  Augustine's  beautiful  simile,  as  he  encourages  the  catechist  to  brace 
his  energies  to  repeat  things  ''commonplace  and  suited  to  children." 
*'  Is  not  this  constantly  the  case  that  when  we  are  showing  to  persons 
who  have  never  before  seen  them  certain  large  and  beautiful  prospects, 
either  of  cities  or  fields,  which  we  from  often  seeing  had  come  to  pass 
by  without  any  pleasure,  our  own  delight  is  renewed  in  the  delight  which 
the  novelty  causes  to  them  ?  And  so  much  the  more  in  proportion  as 
they  are  our  friends,  because  in  proportion,  as  by  the  bond  of  love,  we 
are  in  them,  so  to  us  also  do  things  become  new  which  before  were  old." 
If  the  laity  were  only  convinced  by  real  evidence  of  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  strengthen  and  inform  the  faith  of  the  people 
by  instruction  adequate  to  their  need  of  it,  they  would  surely  come 
forward  to  bear  some,  at  least,  of  those  manifold  burdens,  which  even 
Apostles  gifted  with  inspiration  found  it  necessary  to  leave,  in  order  to 
**  continue  steadfastly  in  prayer  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word." 

{b)  But  it  is  just  in  such  systematic  pastoral  instruction  that  we  feel 
the  need  of  anything  like  a  real  preparation  for  it  in  the  normal  methods 
of  training  for  holy  orders  in  the  English  Church.  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  spite  of  many  improvements,  which  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  acknowledge,  we  have  failed  as  yet  to  inspire  the  clergy  as  a  body 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  teaching  such  as  we  expect  to  find,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  among  students  of  natural  science,  or  workers,  as  well  as 
leaders,  in  the  university  extension  or  high  school  movements  of  our 
time.  There  is  a  lack,  painfully  felt  by  not  a  few  among  the  laity,  of  a 
strong  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  great  lines  of  Biblical  history  and  of 
prophecy,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  one  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  faith,  and  in  the  other  the  promise  of  its  richer  secrets. 
Dogmatic  theology  in  its  harmony,  its  proportions,  and  connection  with 
life  is  little  understood.  **  Infinitesimal  books  of  theology,*'  by  the  help 
of  which  creeds  and  articles  have  been  prepared  to  pass  examinations, 
too  often  destroy  freshness  of  teaching,  while  they  injure,  as  many  have 
found  to  their  cost,  the  reverent  and  delicate  perception  of  the  duty 
which  an  ambassador  of  Christ  owes  to  his  Master's  message.  The 
department  of  Christian  ethics  is  ignored,  and  with  it  questions  of  great 
importance  as  to  the  moral  effects  of  the  revelation  of  eternal  principles 
of  righteousness  in  Christ.  There  is  litde  encouragement  offered  to 
study  the  theory  of  worship  or  of  teaching.  The  candidate  for  ordina- 
tion is  too  often  left  without  any  guidance  as  to  the  method  of  apology 
either  for  Christianity  or  the  Church.      He   is  told  to  read  Paley's 
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•'  Evidences,"  probably  studied  in  a  very  condensed  form,  without  a 
hint  as  to  the  risk,  under  circumstances  of  which  Paley  knew  nothing, 
of  adopting  Paley's  hne  for  the  defence  of  miracles,  or  of  the  error  of 
speaking  of  our  Lord,  who  is  its  foundation,  as  the  **  founder  '*  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  ''Analogy  "  is  put  before  him  to  stumble  through  as  best 
he  may,  with  the  dubious  light  afforded  by  a  dull  abridgement,  but  he 
is  seldom  warned  that  even  Bishop  Butler's  great  argument  cannot  be 
used  just  as  it  stands  in  an  age  which  is  disposed  to  grant  nothing  to 
the  apologist  but  a  basis  of  nature  and  history.  It  is  necessary  to 
become  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that,  if  Church  people  are  to  receive  from 
the  clergy  as  a  body  the  systematic  religious  instruction  for  which 
numbers  are  looking  with  real  anxiety,  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
holy  orders  must  be  brought  into  such  a  connection  with  the  actual 
life  and  work  of  the  ministry  as  will  strike  the  young  candidates  with 
a  sense  of  their  vital  importance,  and  6re  them  with  a  steady  resolve  to 
become  year  by  year  more  worthy  of  so  high  a  trust. 

{c)  To  one  other  difficulty  allusion  must  be  made.  To  teach  implies 
the  possession  of  books,  and  books  cost  money.  If  the  Church  is 
content  to  allow  at  least  half  of  her  parsonages  to  be  shadowed  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  poverty,  if  no  margin  is  to  be  left  in  the  income  of  the 
deigy  for  the  acquisition  even  of  a  few  standard  theological  works,  or 
for  any  opportunities  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  thought  and  culture 
of  the  age,  then  we  may,  indeed,  carry  art  and  music  to  their  highest 
perfection  in  aid  of  our  worship ;  but,  apart  from  the  teaching  which 
gathers  worshippers  and  upholds  their  belief,  beauty  of  form,  and  colour, 
and  sound  will  not  preserve  our  people  in  their  allegiance  to  the  faith 
•'once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints."  "I  cannot  give  you  of  my 
best,  while  I  hardly  know  how  to  meet  the  necessary  wants  of  my  wife 
and  children,"  were  words  addressed  by  a  clergyman,  capable  of  doing 
some  real  work  in  teaching,  to  a  leading  parishioner  who  was  anxious  to 
help  him. 

III. — But  we  have  with  these  drawbacks  really  great  resources,  and  if 
only  these  were  more  patiently  and  vigorously  used,  much  ground 
might  even  now  be  gained. 

(a)  Public  catechizing  stands  in  a  foremost  place.  "  If  I  have  ever 
done  any  good  at  all  as  a  parish  priest,"  said  one  of  the  most  influential 
among  the  clergy  of  London,  the  late  Prebendary  Benjamin  Webb,  .  .  . 
"  it  has  been  in  my  Saturday  classes.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
every  day  I  live  that  catechetical  instruction  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
on  which  you  can  properly  build  people  up  in  the  faith."*  If  there  are 
real  defects  in  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  teaching  from  the 
pulpit,  if  there  are  signs  of  indifference  among  the  congregation,  neglect 
of  catechizing  may  be  at  the  root  of  both.  "  It  is  vain  for  us  to  preach," 
Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  said  in  his  last  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  "  unless  we  first  catechize  our  people.  We 
might  as  well  sow  our  fields  without  ploughing  them."  If,  indeed, 
catechizing  were  nothing  more  serious  than  what  is  called  "  a  children's 
service,"  when,  after  the  singing  of  a  metrical  litany,  a  number  of  young 
people,  more  or  less  in  disorder,  are  told  a  few  anecdotes,  it  certainly 
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would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  were  practised  or  not  But 
to  become  a  true  catechist  involves  a  real  effort.  It  requires  experi- 
ence. It  presupposes  a  real  training  in  theology  and  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  Bible  to  the  needs  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  an 
exercise,  not  only  in  quickness  and  sympathy,  but  also  in  the  humility 
which  checks  the  ambition  of  worldly  rhetoric,  and  in  the  faith  which 
believes  in  the  Divine  message  and  appropriates  it.  If  it  is  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Church  Catechism,  it  lays  alike  in  pastor  and  people  a  solid  foundation 
of  knowledge  upon  which  all  other  things  may  rest.  In  many  cases  it 
establishes  a  relation  of  respect  and  confidence,  which  are  adjuncts  of 
no  slight  value  to  pulpit  ministrations  in  later  years.  If  real  pains  be 
taken  with  it,  if  the  senior  clergy  conduct  it,  and  thus  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  parents  and  employers,  the  elementary  instruction  conveyed 
through  catechizing  will  clear  away,  even  in  adults  who  will  come  to 
hear  it,  many  misbeliefs  due  only  to  ignorance  which  English  reserve  is 
ashamed  to  make  known. 

ip)  The  exposition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  the  sermons  of  those  great  preachers  of  antiquity,  S.  Chrysostom  and 
S.  Augustine,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  wants  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  this  time.  Under  present  circumstances,  it  is 
surely  becoming  essential  that  in  positive  and  reverent  language  our 
people  should  be  led  to  understand  something  of  the  true  meaning  of 
a  progressive  revelation  '*  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners  " 
from  the  one  final  source  of  all  truth ;  something  of  the  gradual  dis- 
cipline of  human  character  in  which,  indeed,  truth  was  never  compro- 
mised, but  the  state  of  those  to  whom  the  truth  must  be  presented 
partially,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  rude  and  unspiritual  natures,  was 
never  ignored ;  *  something  of  the  great  sum  of  human  experiences, 
hopes,  and  sympathies  which  converge  upon  the  Word  Incarnate. 
Nothing  would  lead  men  more  certainly  to  the  root  of  religious  truth 
than  a  historical  yet  devotional  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Such  guidance 
in  study  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  more  educated,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  accept  the  Christian  revelation,  '*  kept  in  silence  through  times 
eternal,  but  now  manifested,"  in  connection  with  all  that  went  before 
and  followed  after.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  in  simplest  forms,' 
demanding,  however,  real  preparation,  it  would  meet  the  faculty  for 
dealing  with  spiritual  truth  which  is  found,  often  in  a  degree  surprising 
to  us,  among  the  i>oor.  **The  chief  and  top  of  the  country  parson's 
knowledge,"  said  George  Herbert,  **  consists  in  the  Book  of  Books,  the 
storehouse  and  magazine  of  life  and  comfort,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
There  he  sucks  and  lives." 

It  is  a  difiicult  and  delicate  problem  to  decide  how  far  questions  raised 
by  the  recent  criticism  should  be  considered  in  religious  instruction 
given  through  pulpit  ministrations.  Some  may  urge  that  if  these  ques- 
tions are  forced,  in  reviews  and  newspapers,  upon  the  attention  of  many, 
in  some  congregations  the  preacher  cannot  be  dumb.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  risk  of  suggesting  doubts  by  allusions  to  subjects  imperfectly 
understood,  possibly  by  the  preacher  as  well  as  by  his  hearers,  is  very 
real,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  persons  whose  difficulties  our 


*  See  **  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  374. 
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words  are  intended  to  reach  may  not  be  in  church  to  hear  them.  Yet  a 
time  does  come  to  many  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  when  their  faith 
needs  strengthening  if  they  are  to  be  set  free  from  very  injurious  hesita- 
tion. They  have  a  right  to  receive  from  the  clergy  guidance  in  shaping 
the  direction  in  which  their  faith  should  move  forward.  And  in  courses 
of  sermons,  which  from  time  to  time  should  aim  at  describing  some  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  Bible,  the  profound,  organic  connection 
between  the  two  Testaments,  the  unveilings  of  a  providential  order,  lines 
of  teaching,  or  the  end  of  special  books,  we  supply  a  compass  which 
will  lead  &em  to  a  reverent  idea  of  inspiration,  and  give  the  best  of 
answers  and  proofs  to  the  questions,  rising  unbidden  in  many  hearts, 
Is  the  Bible  genuine  ?    Is  it  credible  ? 

(r)  But  systematic  exposition  of  the  faith  must  be  linked  with 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Bible.  And  here,  again,  to  borrow  a 
sentence  from  an  accomplished  teacher,  whose  position  has  for  many 
years  involved  a  practical  acquaintance  with  current  difficulties,  the 
greatest  help  to  faith  will  be  found  *'not  in  picking  arguments  to  pieces, 
but  in  studying  Christianity  as  a  living  organism."*  Without  the  ability 
always  to  express  it,  men  feel  that  the  starting  point  in  the  establishment 
of  £uth  must  be  knowledge,  and  that  conviction  deepens  into  personal 
confidence  by  the  activities  of  loving  service.  No  preaching,  therefore, 
however  fluent,  will  really  strengthen  those  who  hear  it,  or  win  respect 
and  interest,  or  quicken  motive-power,  unless  it  is  upheld  by  systematic 
Geological  teaching,  given  in  the  calm  and  firm  language  of  one  who 
speaks  as  a  believer  in  a  message  to  the  power  of  which  he  can 
personally  bear  witness.  In  the  annual  commemorations  of  the  great 
fiurts  of  our  redemption,  we  have,  indeed,  an  aid  to  such  teaching,  of 
which,  perhaps,  we  could  realize  the  full  power  only  if  we  were  deprived 
of  it.  But  let  the  principle  which  underlies  those  commemorations, 
appealing  not  to  the  reason  only,  but  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
become  the  principle  in  the  systematic  teaching  of  the  pulpit.  We, 
perhaps,  take  it  for  granted  that  in  our  English  churches,  all  that 
S.  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  **  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  is  apprehended.  An  enquiry 
might  make  us  less  sure  upon  the  point,  but  this  sentence  needs,  in 
every  age,  to  be  vitalized,  as  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  masters  of  theology, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  if  our  people  are  to  be  convinced  that  "  it  is 
in  the  thought  of  One,  of  Whom  we  may  say,  *  He  is,'  that  we  find  the 
life  of  faith  and  the  life  of  morals."  t 

At  certain  seasons,  then,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  give  exposi- 
tions of  truths,  the  acceptance  of  which  in  any  living  and  intelligent 
sense  is  not  so  common  as  may  be  imagined.  Courses  of  sermons  on 
the  sacraments,  or  on  Scriptural  characters,  or  on  topics  of  the  day  are 
common  enough,  and  it  is  well  that  such  sermons  should  be  preached  ; 
bat,  before  all  these,  instruction  is  required  which  shall  tell  of  God  and 
His  revealed  attributes  ;  of  the  deeper  wants  of  our  nature  as  created 
and  fallen ;  of  the  Divine  remedy  provided  in  the  Incarnation,  Atone- 
ment, and  risen  life  of  the  Son ;  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  movements  in 
creation,  in  redemption,  and  in  personal  experience ;  of  the  Church  in 

•  Miss  E.  Wordsworth  :  **  Illustrations  of  the  Creed,"  p.  13. 
t  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  :  "The  Permanent  Elements  of  Religion,"  p.  275. 
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its  relation  to  the  magnificent  truths  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  the  needs  of  society  and  the  individual.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  sermons  need  be  very  abstruse  or 
unpractical.  On  the  contrary,  if  their  tone  rings  true,  they  give  a 
height  and  breadth  to  the  religion  of  our  people,  which  will  make  them 
feel  that  in  religion  they  do  possess  a  fount  of  strength  and  hope,  such 
as  no  philosophy  or  science,  however  noble,  can  bestow.  Time  is,  cer- 
tainly, required  for  this,  but  it  is  time  which  will  be  most  profitably  spent. 
What  has  been  called  "  the  hurried,  God-forsaken,  confusion  of  Saturday 
night  preparation,"  will  not  suffice.  But,  if  the  large  majority  of  our 
people  are  to  receive  such  instruction  it  must  be  given  at  the  principal 
Sunday  services ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  parish  church,  those  services,  even 
on  the  great  festivals,  should  not  be  so  lengthened  by  elaborate  music 
as  to  make  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  almost  impossible. 
"  It  is  not,"  said  Bishop  Dupanloup,  "  on  the  great  solemn  days  of  the 
year,  when  Christian  people  flow  into  our  churches  and  fill  them  ;  it  is 
not  then  that  we  must  take  from  our  flock  the  bread  of  the  Divine 
Word,  under  pretext  of  longer  or  more  brilliant  services.** 

The  fact  is  that  the  adoption  of  some  plan  of  instruction  is  urgently 
needed.  Apart  from  a  plan,  teaching  becomes  disproportione(},  and,  pro- 
bably, misleading.  In  every  other  department  care  is  taken  to  define  the 
lines  of  teaching,  to  explain  its  principles,  and  to  show  their  bearing  upon 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  Why  is  theology,  which,  in  its  deepest  sense, 
we  profess  to  regard  as  the  scientia  scientiarum^  to  be  left  to  take  its 
chance  ?  Why  should  sermons,  year  after  year,  be  preached  at  hap- 
hazard ?  Why,  in  cathedrals  or  parish  churches,  served  by  many 
clergymen,  should  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  by  which  each  preacher 
should  within  reasonable  limits  be  guided,  be  regarded  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  liberty,  when,  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  any  great  educational 
institution,  men  often  of  the  highest  intellectual  calibre  take  pride  in 
contributing  to  the  instruction  on  a  system  to  which  all  who  teach  are 
required  to  adhere  ? 

\d)  But  in  order  to  translate  faith  into  action  at  all  worthy  of  the 
Christian  name,  the  exposition  of  Christian  ethics  is  becoming  more 
necessary  than  ever  it  was.  The  political  and  social,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal life  of  English  people  requires  such  teaching,  although  eulogies 
of  one  or  two  virtues,  or  invectives  against  one  or  two  vices  will  not 
meet  the  need.  Men  are  everywhere  being  led  to  ask,  and  to  the 
clergy  they  look  for  an  answer,  questions  such  as  these :  What  has 
Christianity  done  for  morals?  What  is  the  distinctive  stamp  of  Christian 
morality  ?  Where  is  the  true  standard  of  the  moral  life  to  be  found  ? 
How  can  character  best  be  cultivated  ?  What  are  the  distinguishing 
motives  and  aims  of  Christian  action  ?  If  half  the  care  expended  on 
the  ways  of  a  plant  or  an  insect  by  students  of  natural  science  were 
exercised  in  systematic  study  and  exposition  of  the  great  lines  of  moral 
energy  and  conduct,  if  our  pulpits  re-echoed  S.  Bernard's  sentence, 
**  Putas,  parva  res  est  scire  vivere?  Magnum  aliquid,  imo  maximum 
est,'*  the  waste  and  drift  of  human  life  which  is  going  on  around  us, 
would  surely  be  arrested.  Many  there  are  who  live  as  they  do  only 
because  so  little  real  trouble  has  ever  been  taken  to  show  them  that  a 
higher  life  is  well  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  our  Lord's  example,  and  to  train  the  new  powers 
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flowing  to  them  through  His  Incarnation  in  a  nature  common  to  our 
race. 

The  rarity  of  teaching  such  as  this  will  become  apparent  if  anyone 
tries  to  count  up  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  ever  heard  of  systematic 
instruction  in  the  Decalogue,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and,  since  Pentecost,  applied  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  Yet 
it  is  the  lofty  claim  of  Christianity,  through  the  intimate  character  of 
the  connection  between  religious  faith  and  morals  to  be,  as  in  its  true 
development  Judaism  once  was,  the  ethical  religion  of  the  world.*  The 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  that  claim  are  ready  to  our  hand.  In  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  doctrine  and  practice,  faith  and  ethics,  are  as  in- 
sqttiable  as  the  warp  and  the  woof.  No  testimony  more  striking  to  the 
oniqae  elevation  of  motive  and  aim  introduced  by  the  Incarnation  can 
be  found  than  in  the  collects  of  the  ancient  Sacramentaries,  which  are 
enshrined  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  Amid  the  elements  of  weakness 
and  decay  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
grew  up  for  the  future  use  of  the  strong  races  which  have  formed  the 
modem  nations  of  Western  Europe,  those  marvellous  prayers  in  which 
fiuth  and  duty  are  seen  blended  into  one  whole,  and  the  problem  was 
met  which  men  are  asking  us  to  face  to-day.  What  is  needed  is  teaching 
in  such  a  form  as  will  show  by  an  appeal  to  history,  alike  in  the  annals 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Church,  how  life  has  been  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  how  it  may  now  be 
strengthened  in  the  present  and  the  future,  about  which  anxiety  so  deep 
is  felt,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  great  artisan 
districts  of  the  North  and  the  Midlands,  such  teaching  as  this  will 
become  the  most  effectual  method  of  establishing  men  in  the  faith. 
If  we  take  pains,  which  working-men,  at  least,  are  not  slow  to  discover 
and  appreciate,  to  show  that  Christianity  is  the  only  sure  justification  of 
their  best  hopes,  that  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  manhood  are  guarded 
by  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  that  in  the  Church  each  social  and  individual 
want  is  harmonized,  that  only  under  Christian  sanctions  can  self-sacrifice 
be  presented  as  a  reasonable  service,  above  all,  that  it  is  the  Christian 
only  who  can  realize  his  sonship  and  live  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
Whose  child  he  is,  men  will  be  drawn  to  examine  with  respect  the 
grounds  on  which  our  faith  rests  with  such  confidence  and  courage. 

(^)  Far  more  use  might  be  made  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Those 
lives  will  only  heighten  the  popular  sense  of  the  unique  grandeur  of  His 
character.  Who  is  the  King  of  saints,  and  when  theology  and  ethics  are 
presented  in  this  concrete  form,  both  will  often  be  better  apprehended 
than  in  any  other  way.  If  some  plan  were  followed,  the  educational  and 
refining  influences  latent  not  only  in  the  red-letter,  but  in  many  of  the 
black-letter,  saints'  days  would  become  apparent.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  has  shown  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Communion  of 
Saints,*'  that  the  English  Calendar  is  deficient  in  the  variety  of  its  types 
of  saintship,t  but  there  is  many  a  congregation  in  which  the  distinctive 
care  of  Christianity  for  poverty  and  suffering  could  hardly  be  more 
effectually  taught  than   by   the   narrative  of  S.  Lawrence's  life ;   the 
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Christian  idea  of  public  service  than  by  the  story  of  S.  Cyprian's  work 
for  Carthage  and  the  North  African  Church ;  the  moral  dignity  of  a 
student's  devotion  than  by  a  sketch  of  the  labours  of  Bede ;  or  the 
hope  and  triumph  of  grace  than  by  an  account  of  Monica's  prayers  and 
S.  Augustine's  conversion.  In  the  life  of  faith,  imagination  has  a  great 
part  to  play.  English  imagination  requires  just  that  enrichment  and 
purification  which  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  these  great  servants  of 
God  would  confer  upon  it.  And  we  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
occasionally  of  saints  who  have  lived,  not  only  in  primitive  times,  but 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  our  own  day. 

(/)  And  in  each  generation,  for  each  has  its  own  special  devotional 
needs,  the  full  signiHcance  of  the  Prayer-book  requires  to  be  drawn  out 
by  oral  teaching.  No  manual,  however  excellent,  can  really  supersede 
a  pastor's  instruction,  who,  as  he  teaches,  will  kindle  in  his  people  the 
living  interest  in  those  services  which  are  their  common  heritage,  and 
ought  to  be  their  common  joy.  The  principles  of  worship  which,  it  is 
only  too  evident,  are  still  little  understood,  can  be  most  effectually 
taught  in  close  connection  with  the  Prayer-book.  The  structure  of  the 
Christian  year ;  the  plan  of  the  different  parts  of  our  offices ;  some 
account,  not  too  minute  or  technical,  of  their  growth  and  history ;  the 
guidance  and  help  for  thought  and  conduct,  stored  up  in  familiar  forms, 
which  start  into  fresh  life  when  their  meaning  is  explained;  the  Christian 
use  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  application  of  principles  suggested  by  the 
appointed  Scriptures  for  Sundays  and  Festivals ;  the  exposition  (rf  die 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  misapprehended  more  widely  than  is 
oflen  supposed,  will,  for  long,  suggest  topics  for  fruitful  and  S3rsteniatic 
instruction.  Short  addresses  on  a  week-day  evening,  or  to  communi- 
cants, too  often  utterly  wearisome  because  alike  in  method  and  in 
matter  they  are  left  to  chance,  might  become  means  of  true  refreshment, 
not  only  to  the  people  but  to  the  clergy  themselves,  if  given  on  subjects 
such  as  these. 

IV. — (a)  I  have  said  that  this  work — if  done,  at  all — ^must  devolve 
mainly  on  the  parochial  clergy,  but  that  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the 
Word  needs,  from  time  to  time,  extraordinary  assistance.  One  of  the 
highest  services  which,  under  present  circumstances,  can  be  rendered  to 
the  Church  of  England  by  her  cathedral  foundations,  is  that  of 
systematic  instruction  in  religion.  But  if  this  service  is  to  be  effectually 
and  worthily  rendered,  the  present  tendency  to  convert  cathednd 
churches  into  centres  of  minor  activities  and  organizations,  which  are  &r 
better  managed  by  parish  priests,  should  be  arrested.  Despite  all 
|X)pular  advice  to  the  contrary,  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church  if  they  continue  to  make  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship  and  the  consecrated  study,  to  which  they  are  often 
pledged  by  their  statutes,  the  main  objects  of  their  work.  But,  around 
the  cathedral,  a  band  of  teachers,  carefully  chosen  out  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  might  be  gathered.  Many  an  able  scholar,  whose  aims 
are  lowered  and  whose  abilities  begin  to  wither  in  some  rural  parish,  or 
amid  the  burdens  of  a  town,  would  find  moral  strength  and  mental 
capacity  renewed  when  brought  into  contact  with  such  work  as  might 
m<liatc  from  a  cathedral  served  by  men  who  studied  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church.  Much  power  now  latent  would  be  elicited.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  add  that  spiritual  life  and  energy  would  be  quickened  and 
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guided  by  fresh  knowledge  thus  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  mystical 
Body  of  our  Lord. 

(^)  If,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Bishop  Bull  felt  it  needful  to 
speak,  as  he  did  in  a  well-known  sermon,'"  of  the  ideal  priest  as  '*  a 
treasury  of  knowledge  not  to  be  exhausted,"  the  necessity  is  far  more 
mgent  now.  Voices  of  friends,  not  of  enemies,  are  reminding  us 
that  "something  more  is  wanted  than  mere  church  going  or  district 
visiting."  The  rapid  increase  of  University  Extension  lectures,  not  only 
in  towns  but  in  villages;  the  Students*  Associations;  the  mines  of  almost 
unexpected  intelligence  discovered,  for  example,  in  towns  like  Hebden 
Bridge,  or  Ancoats,  the  old  workshop  part  of  Manchester ;  the  evening 
schools;  the  steady  enthusiasm  and  culture  enlisted  in  the  higher 
education  of  women,  nearly  always  ready  to  welcome  help  from  the 
Qunch  if  the  Church  will  only  take  real  pains  to  give  it ;  the  social 
nuyvements  which  call,  not  for  hasty  interference,  but  for  thoughtful 
guidance ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  mass  of  intellect,  which  is  not  on 
the  Christian  side,  are  calls,  to  us  to  apply,  without  delay,  intelligence, 
method,  and  order  inspired  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  and  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  the  ministry  of  preaching. 
To  some  extent,  the  pulpit  is  still  an  influence.  If  there  were  among 
the  clergy  more  faith  and  energy  in  this  ministration,  and  among  the 
laity  a  more  general  willingness  to  share  heavy  burdens  by  which  study 
is  lundered  and  true  eloquence  depressed,  the  pulpit  in  the  Church  of 
Hooker  and  Butler,  of  Wilberforce  and  Lightfoot,  might  become  again 
a  power  indeed.  We  believe  that  to  the  Church  God  has  entrusted 
the  power  to  interpret  the  revelation  of  Himself,  and  to  restore  our 
manhood  to  the  Divine  image.  But  we  may  not  continue  to  be  as 
indifferent  as  we  have  been  to  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  faith  and  reason  and  conscience,  if  we  would  share  in  the 
noble  ambition  of  S.  Paul  to  *' present  every  masi  perfect  in  Christ." 


ADDRESSES. 
(c)  By  Literature  and  Lectures. 

Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  GOLDSMID,  C.B.,    K.C.S.L 

Lacking  the  gift  of  ready  speech,  and  limited  by  time  to  the  compression  into  few 
words  of  personal  views  on  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject,  I  have  preferred  com- 
mitting to  paper  such  remarks  as  I  had  to  offer  on  systematic  instruction  in  religion 
by  literature  and  lectures,  to  an  attempt  at  extemporising ;  and  I  must  therefore  ask 
your  indulgence  for  any  chance  irrelevancy  exhibited  in  relation  to  the  utterances  of 
spetken  who  have  preceded  me  on  this  particular  platform. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  literature  which,  whether 
in  the  form  of  history  or  science,  novel,  narrative,  poem,  essay,  review  or  drama,  is 
in  itself  healthy,  pure,  and  moral.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  occasion  to  urge  that 
lectures — in  other  words,  disciplinal  discourses — whether  delivered  in  or  out  of  the 
polpit,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  satisfy  the  devotional,  in  a  like  ratio  as  they  attract 
the  ordinary  hearer.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  a  Christian  country,  this  will  be  the 
geaenlly  recognized  rule,  however  much  it  may  be  broken  by  distressing  exceptions. 
It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  poisonous  publications  could  be  wholly  stamped  out,  and 
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that  the  sale  of  immoral  or  libellous  books  or  pamphlets  were  rendered  impossible  by 
the  want  of  buyers  ;  but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  be  included  in  the 
category  of  many  successive  generations,  each  of  which,  while  admitting  the  existence 
of  blots  on  its  civilization  which  it  has  not  the  courage  or  the  energy  to  remove,  fails 
to  resist  the  laissezfaire  influence,  and  is  content  to  shelter  itself  within  the  limits  of 
outward  respectability. 

My  argument  is,  that  systematic  instruction  in  religion  by  literature  and  lectures 
may  be  conveyed  indirectly  by  the  systematic  introduction,  into  secular  literature  and 
lectures,  of  that  subsidiary  matter  which  should,  unconsciously  as  it  were,  lead  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  from  morality  to  religion,  and  from  the  respect  which 
morality  pays  to  religion,  to  that  reverential  regard  which  is  its  essential  right.  So 
far  as  the  lesson  points  to  a  state  of  "  reasonable  service  '* — exemplified,  say,  in  such 
wholesome  fruits  as  abhorrence  of  profanity  and  readiness  to  search  the  Scriptures — 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  moral  teacher,  whose  Christianity  is  a  broad  principle 
rather  than  a  doctrinal  power,  would  not  object  to  lead  his  pupil  up  to  the  required 
mark.  To  avoid  what  is  profane  is,  in  fact,  a  practice  under  the  ordinary  code  of 
morality ;  to  search  the  Scriptures  is  but  an  act  of  human  wisdom  and  propriety.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our  abler  and  more 
popular  lay  writers  of  the  present  day  already  work  upon  the  lines  contemplated,  or 
would  be  willing  to  do  so,  if  appeal  to  them  were  made. 

Of  course  religious  culture  does  not  stop  here.  But  the  soil  has  been  prepared,  and 
the  learner's  mind  is  now  ripe  to  receive  the  great  truths  of  doctrine — or,  it  may  be, 
to  mature  previous  reception,  should  these  have  already  been  inculcated  by  incidental 
means,  such  as  home  training,  home,  or  school,  or  college  associations,  and,  above 
all,  an  ingenerate  tendency  to  spiritual  discernment.*  I  cannot  presume  to  lay  down 
the  point  in  moral  teaching  at  which  is  found  the  line  of  bifurcation,  leading,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  that  inner  conviction  of  which  the  outcome  is  a  uberrima  fides^  inde- 
pendent of  all  worldly  instruction,  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  higher  degree  of  morality 
only.  The  question  involved  is  of  too  solemn  and  mysterious  a  nature  for  speculation 
or  discussion — possibly  not  meet  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  by  a  layman — in  such  an 
assemblage  as  this.  Simpler  of  treatment  is  the  preliminary  preparation  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  and  on  which  I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  intelligible,  by 
referring  to  actual  and  existent  things,  without  theory  or  hypothesis. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  faults  of  the  present  age  is  to 
keep  religion  too  much  apart  from  temporal  things  during  the  period  assigned  to  the 
process  of  education.  So  also  in-the  whole  after  life  for  which  education  is  meant  to 
fit  us.  One  state  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  other.  In  seeking  to 
solemnize,  and,  as  it  were,  to  de vulgarize  the  spiritual  life  within  us,  we  unconsciously 
withdraw  from  its  contemplation,  until  it  ceases  to  affect  our  talk  with  others  ;  while, 
even  as  regards  our  inner  selves,  its  pulsations  are  barely  perceptible.  In  other 
words,  religion  is  so  diluted  with  worldliness  that  k  practically  disappears,  as  a 
distinct  quality,  from  man's  mental  organization.  I  will  not  say  that  its  influence  has 
gone  ;  such,  let  us  be  thankful  to  think,  is  not  the  case ;  but  it  is  unacknowledged  if 
not  disavowed.  If  the  general  application  of  a  rule  like  this  be  objected  to,  I  must 
confine  it  for  the  nonce  to  that  important  class  of  conventionally  respectable  people 
which  plays  a  part  in  the  drama  of  modern  life  sufficiently  remarkable  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  needed  illustration. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  true  cause  of  the  displacement  of  religion  from  its  rightful 
position  in  the  full-grown  human  family  is  to  be  found  in  man's  distaste  at  being 
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fettefed  in  worldly  occupations  and  enjoyments,  all  of  which  may  not  be  strictly  com- 
patible with  a  religious  profession.  Plainly,  it  is  the  natural  mind,  released  from  the 
trammels  of  early  discipline,  re-asserting  its  liberty.  But  the  boy's  language  and 
gesture  of  dislike  are  now  no  longer  applied.  The  refinement  of  an  appreciative  and 
educated  manhood  attributes  the  abstraction  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  his  Christian 
£uth  to  excessive  veneration.  That  faith  is  too  sacred  a  theme  for  every  day  conver- 
sation, and,  to  avoid  desecration,  he  reserves  it  for  Church  days  or  periods  of  private 
devotion.  An  eminent  English  dignit  ary  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  recent  death 
has  elicited  numerous  tributes  to  his  learning  and  piety,  preached  many  years  ago, 
when  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  sermon,  of  which  the  title  was 
''Religion  a  weariness  to  the  natural  man."  It  was  "  weariness  "  he  showed  in  the 
state  of  boyhood  ;  for  young  persons  first  entering  life  it  had  no  attractions  which 
'  coold  be  compared  to  those  offered  by  pursuits  of  time  and  the  world  ;  later  on  in 
years,  it  was  "confessedly  felt  to  be  weariness  "  and  **  out  of  place." 

Apparently,  then,  there  is  something  faulty  in  the  schooling  which  admits  of  these 
unsatisfiurtory  results.  Yet  what  could  be  more  wholesome  or  better  discipline  for 
boys  than  observed  in  the  better  known  educational  institutions  scattered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England  I  The  manly  qualities  there  developed  must  have 
long  since  proved  a  notable  factor  in  the  prestige  and  greatness  of  the  country. 
Above  all,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  congre- 
gations, of  the  many  admirable  sermons  preached  in  the  chapels  of  our  higher-cla.ss 
public  schools.  To  my  mind  these  attain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  perfection  of 
healthful  teaching.  If  the  question  were  one  which  concerned  public  schools  only,  I 
had  nuher  seek  for  defects  in  the  class-room  and  playground  than  in  the  direct  lesson!^ 
of  religion  and  morality  conveyed  from  the  pulpit.  But  we  have  to  look  beyond  the 
limits  of  particular  educational  centres  ;  and  in  a  wide,  comprehensive  sense,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  reaction  be  attempted  against  the  principle  of  excluding  religion  from 
secular  things,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  checking  its  vitality  in  the  mind  by  isolation,  an 
endeavour  t)e  made  to  introduce  more  of  it  than  is  now  done  into  our  daily  life  and 
surroundings. 

It  remains  for  consideration  how  such  a  revolution  could  be  accomplished.  Time 
fails  me  to  put  a  detailed  scheme  before  you  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  I  cannot  feel 
sure  that  it  would  be  sound  enough  to  merit  your  attention.  All  I  can  do  is  to  string 
together  a  few  simple  but  practical  hints,  in  the  hope  that  one  or  more  may  in  its  way 
be  useful.  In  the  first  instance,  I  refer  to  the  young  and  those  under  educational 
discipline. 

I. — Could  it  not  be  made  more  apparent  to  the  students*  mind  than  heretofore,  that 
the  Bible  is  not  only  the  book  of  books  in  matters  of  faith,  but  that  it  has  a  bearing 
upon  history,  geography,  ethnology,  and  other  sciences  which  should  make  it  a  subject 
of  more  general  and  searching  study  than  now  held  necessary?  Histories  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  treated  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries,  and 
set  forth  in  popular  and  attractive  form  ;  selected  papers  on  Biblical  archaeology  and 
numismatic  and  epigraphic  research  ;  together  with  the  numerous  publications  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  like  societies — all  these  supply  admirable  material  for 
a  course  of  studies  which  would  enhance  the  secular  appreciation  of,  and  human 
ioteiest  in,  the  sacred  page.  To  accustom  the  mind  of  youth  to  Scriptural  associa- 
tions ;  to  evoke  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  youth  in  Biblical  research  ;  and  to  draw 
the  attention  of  never-lacking  aspirants  to  travel  and  exploration  towards  the  scenes 
of  oar  Lord's  infancy  and  manhood,  preaching  and  Passion — these,  surely,  are  worthy 
objects  for  the  teacher  to  strive  to  attain.  Biblical  criticism,  or  interpretation,  is  a 
subject  which  should,  I  conceive,  be  fostered  rather  than  discouraged  among  University 
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men,  especially  those  training  for  the  Charch ;  so  that,  in  after  yean,  they  diould 
not  be  taken  by  surprise  on  first  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  infidel  or  free-thinldiig 
writers. 

II. — Might  we  not,  moreover,  introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  study  certain  of  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  gaining  experience  and  acquaintance  with  Eastern  thought 
from  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiaslicus,  and  treating  the  four  centuries  intervening  between 
Malachi  and  S.  Matthew  not  as  a  mere  section  of  Greek  or  Roman  history,  bat  in 
its  general  relation  to  the  Bible  narrative  ? 

III. — Would  it  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Holy  Book  to  dwell  npon  itt 
literary  excellence,  whether  displayed  in  vivid  and  graphic  narratives,  or  in  the  grand 
and  soul-stirring  poetry  of  the  prophetic  writings  ?    Have  school  instructors  availed 
themselves  of  this  distinctive  feature  so  generally  as  to  turn  their  exposition  to 
practical  account  ?    Is  it,  for  instance,  too  much  to  assume  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  indirectly  elevates  the  profession  of  letters  ?    May  we  not  venture  to  think  that 
as  the  teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  expounded  by  the.  Blessed  Savioor  ia 
Christianity,  confers  honour  and  dignity  on  those  who  preach  and  practice  it,  so  do 
the  grandeur  and  charm  of  style  evident  in  Holy  Writ  hold  out  encouragement  to 
the  genuine  poet,  and  those  who  are  privileged  with  him  to  move  in  the  hi^iiest 
walks  of  literature,  to  devote  their  genius  to  the  glory  of  God.     By  prosecuting  their 
calling  to  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  by  inculcating  in  their 
writings  the  noblest  principles  of  morality  and  religion ;  by  supporting  the  cause  of 
charity,  loyalty,  and  truth,  and  waging  war  against  the  malevolent,  dido]FftI,  and 
mendacious — clothing  praise  and  censure  in  the  language  which   Providence  has 
placed  at  their  command — are  they  not  worthily  profiting  from  the  example  of  the 
inspired  Word,  however  incapable  of  attaining  to  its  sublimity  ?    The  marvellous 
utterances  of  Isaiah  and  S.  Paul  are  not  only  expressions  of  unassailable  truth,  but 
of  unrivalled  poetical  beauty  and  oratorical  skill — a  fact  which  seems  to  admit  of  the 
inference  that  as  literary  genius  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  so  may  it  aspire  to  exercise  its 
power  with  divine  sanction  and  approval.      I  have  cited  two  names  of  those  who 
wrote  under  inspiration  ;  but  the  whole  Bible  is  replete  with  striking  illustrations  ta 
the  same  effect.     The  story  of  Joseph,  from  his  helpless  boyhood  to  his  influential 
manhood,  is  one  not  only  of  surpassing  interest  in  itself,  but  instructive  in  its  whole- 
some moral,  its  delineation  of  individual  character,  and  the  insight  it  affords  into  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  Old  World.   Where  have  we  an  idyll  more  exquisite  than  the 
mission  of  Abraham's  servant — the  *'  eldest  servant  of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all 
that  he  had  " — to  Laban  at  the  city  of  Nahor.     Where  may  we  find  more  dramatic, 
yet  life-like,  description  than  that  of  the  summons  and  response  of  Micaiah  before  the 
kings  Ahaband  Jehoshaphat,  sitting  "  each  on  his  throne,  having  put  on  their  robes 
in  a  void  place  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria  ; "  or  of  the  interview  between 
Solomon  and  his  mother,  when  she  pressed  the  suit  of  the  son  of  Haggith?    Again, 
what  would  be  the  music  of  Handel  in  that  familiar  oratorio  the  "  Messiah  "  without 
the  words  of  Isaiah  ?    Where  is  a  more  wondrous  combination  of  music  and  poetry 
to  be  found  than  in  many  chapters  of  the  Prophets  of  Scripture — greater  and  lesser  ?" 
But  I  need  cite  no  more  examples  in  support  of  a  self-evident  truth  ;  nor  may  I  dwell 
any  longer  on  the  period  assigned  to  man's  training  and  education.     One  word  in 
conclusion,  however,  on  the  secular  literature  of  the  day. 

While  discouraging  as  much  as  in  our  power  the  circulation  of  pernicious  publica- 
tions, it  would  be  absurd  to  put  a  veto  on  the  perusal  of  all  books,  the  style  or  mofal 
of  which  did  not  meet  with  our  approval.  The  libraries  of  men  of  literary  tastes  and 
culture — in  which  we  may  reasonably  and  without  offence  include  many  members  of 
the  clerical  profession  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church — would  be  manifestljr 
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ioecMnplete  did  they  contain  only  the  works  of  strictly  pious  writers,  whose  unimpeach- 
able moral  was  apparent  in  their  writings.    In  a  somewhat  similar  process  of  reasoning, 
far  writers  of  romance  and  fiction  to  make  the  hero  or  heroine  necessarily  a  religious 
penon,  would  no  doubt  be  a  proceeding  opposed  to  common  sense.     But  who  can 
doubt  that  the  character  of  a  library,  intended  as  an  heir-loom,  should  be  a  matter  of 
foy  serious  consideration;  or  that  romancists  and  novelists,   professing  a  good 
popose  and  moral,  should  hold  their  characters  and  plots  in  strict  subservience  to 
this  profession  ? 

Without  naming  books  or  authors,  I  confess  myself  to  have  come  under  the 
irfnence  of  more  than  one  lay,  as  well  as  clerical,  writer  of  the  Victorian  age  (the 
dawn  di  which  has  been  as  familiar  to  me  as  is  its  present  advanced  stage),  and  to 
htte  been  moved  to  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  or  her  literary  power.  But,  at  the 
Kme  time,  I  think  I  may  conscientiously  affirm  that  the  feeling  aroused  was  one  of 
which  there  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  for  it  was  invariably  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  r^t.  Something,  too,  whispers  to  me  that  others  have  been  similarly  affected  ; 
and,  if  such  be  the  case,  ought  we  not  to  feel  thankful  to  our  literary  magnates,  lay 
ai  well  as  clerical,  and  look  to  them  for  continuous  aid  in  so  good  a  cause  as  that  of 
keeping  alive  the  lamp  of  religion  in  the  soul  ?  As  for  what  is  miscalled  a  religious 
Bovd — ^that  is,  a  novel  in  which  clergymen  are  conspicuous  characters,  and  many 
duipteis  made  up  of  serious  disquisitions — although  I  cannot  recommend  perusal  of 
them  to  the  young  and  unstable  when  they  advocate  adoption  of  a  Christianity 
andified  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  writer — I  apprehend  no  harm  for  those  who, 
in  the  sense  of  the  great  Apostle,  are  of  full  age,  and  "  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
<&oeni  both  good  and  evil.'* 

As  for  the  drama,  I  will  halt  at  the  threshold  of  a  theme  on  which  I  could  say 
aroch  from  natural  bent  and  early  associations.  The  abolition  of  those  conditions 
which  make  theatres  dangerous  and  the  surroundings  of  players  assailable,  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  but  of  time  and  intelligent  combination  ;  and  may  be  compared  in  a 
loogh  way  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  My  conviction  is  that,  however  strong  its 
opponents,  and  open  to  attack  its  outworks,  the  drama  might  be  made  a  powerful 
engine  of  civilization,  and  aid  the  cause  of  true  religion. 


The  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsh  AM  How,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop  of 

Wakefield. 

I  DO  not  think  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  necessity  of  plain,  clear,  definite,  and 
progressive  teaching  in  all  spheres  of  education,  because  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  sound  the  profound  depths  of  ignorance  which  lie  around  us.  You  find,  even  in 
those  in  whom  you  would  hardly  expect  it,  a  strange  lack  of  knowledge  of  quite 
pranaiy  truths.  For  instance,  among  confirmation  candidates,  I  have  often  been  dis- 
msjed  at  the  ignorance  of  those  not  drawn  from  the  least  instructed  class  but  the  class 
who  have  had  much  greater  advantages  in  instruction  of  a  secular  character.  For  example, 
I  hare  been  very  much  in  the  habit,  when  I  had  confirmation  candidates,  to  question 
tfaesa  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  nature,  and,  although  they  could  always  tell  me  where 
ov  Lord  came  from,  and  generally  fairly  well  for  what  purpose  He  came,  yet  if  I  asked 
Iww  k)ng  our  Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  had  existed  in  heaven  before  He  came  into  this 
•orld  the  great  majority  were  wholly  unable  to  give  an  answer.  They  had  no  con- 
ception of  pre-existence,  and  therefore  they  could  have  had  no  real  and  valid  concep- 
tioQ  of  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord.  But  you  may  find  the  same  ignorance,  or  very 
Qtariy  the  same  ignorance,  in  those  who  actually  profess  to  be  teachers  of  others.     I 
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believe  that  our  Sunday  school  teachers  are  exceedingly  deficient  in  clear  and 
conceptions  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  religion  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  and  I 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  teaching  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  their  flocks  of 
importance  than  that  which  they  give  to  their  Sunday  school  teachers.     There  is 
one  very  great  drawback  to  that  in  my  experience,  and  that  is  that  those  teachers 
are  most  in  need  of  systematic  instruction  are  those  who  least  come  for  it.     The 
people  who  can  teach  are  ready  enough  to  come.     If  I  am  speaking  to  any  S 
school  teachers  here  I  hope  I  may  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  being  themsd^ 
first  of  all  instructed  before  they  attempt  to  instruct  others*     But  I  think  we 
rise  a  stage  higher  still,  for — I  hope  I  am  not  saying  what  I  ought  not  to  say  publ 
— I  must  confess  that  one  of  the  things  that  has  pained  me  most,  ever  since  I  hi^ 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  is  the  ignorance  of  definite  Church  teaching, 
definite  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
will  constantly  show  very  considerable  knowledge  of  certain  books  that  they  are  asked 
to  master,  even  difficult  books.     Sometimes  they  will  write  very  admirably  apoA 
certain  branches  of  literary  work  which  they  had  read,  and  thought  over,  and  made 
their  own  ;    but   when  you  come   really  to  test  their  knowledge  of  God*s  Woid 
especially,  you  do  find  a  strange  lack,  which  of  course  is  to  be  attributed  to  tbe- 
delective  teaching  they  have  received.     They  cannot  in  a  year  or  so  of  prepaiatioa- 
really  obtain  an  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  that  book,  of  which  a  life's  study 
gives  one  such  a  very  imperfect  grasp. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  imparting  instruction  to  others,  I  believe  what  has  been 
said  about  catechizing  is  of  very  great  importance.     I  hold  that  catechizing,  which  is 
an  extremely  difficult  art  to  acquire — it  is  much  harder  to  catechize  well  than  to  preach 
well — when  you  take  real  pains,  making  it  bright,  interesting,  and  definite,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  methods  of  imparting  systematic  knowledge  to   our  people.      I  wfll 
just   mention  one  case.      When   Archdeacon   lies,  whose  loss  is  so  much  felt  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  went  to  Wolverhampton,  he  found  a  very  wretched  after- 
noon service  in  the  Collegiate  church  there.     It  was  frequented  by  a  few  servants 
and  the  school   children.      lie  determined  to  introduce  catechizing,  and  to  bring 
the  children    to  the   front   and    make   the    service   primarily  for    them ;    but   his 
catechizing  was  exceedingly  good  and  interesting,  and  by  means  of  that  he  filled 
the  rest  of  the  Church  with  grown-up   people.      While  the  instruction  that   was 
addressed  to  the  children  might  have  seemed  childish  if  addressed  to  those  who  were 
grown   up,   it  was  exactly  what  they  needed.      They  came   to  hear  the  children 
instructed,   and  thus  learnt  much  themselves,  and  became   a  far  better  instructed 
congregation   than   they  otherwise   would   have   been.     Another  thing  I  was  very 
anxious  to  say  was  that  there  is  no  sort  of  teaching  from  the  pulpit  more  valuable  than 
expository   teaching.      I   was  exceedingly  pleased   to  hear  the  words  of  Principal 
Moule  when  he  talked  about  giving  "good  broad  sections  "  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  people  in  the  way  of  exposition.      I   do  not  suppose  you  can  make  your 
expository  teaching  quite  as  bri<;ht  and  forcible  as  you  can  make  a  sermon,  but  people 
can  learn  far  more  from  it  than  from  an  ordinary  sermon.     I  shall  never  forget  Bishop 
Maclagan's  expository  lectures  in  Kensington  Church,  on  a  Wednesday  morning  after 
the  Litany,  when  the  Church  was  quite  filled  with  a  most  attentive  congregation,  and 
almost  all  the  people  were  taking  notes.     I  have  found  a  congregation  in  a  country 
village  equally  interested  in  continuous  expository  teaching.  You  know  the  great  masters 
in  ancient  times,  such  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  always  taught  systematically  by 
continuous  homilies  upon  whole  books  of  the  Bible.     If  we  had  that  sort  of  teaching 
in  these  days,  I  think  we  should  avoid  the  wretched,  feeble  things  we  have  sometimes 
to  endure  as  sermons.    We  should  not  have  sermons  like  that  which  Bishop  Wilberforce 
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described  as  "  a  few  texts  floating  here  and  there  in  the  turbid  wash  of  your  own 
fancies."    That  is  the  kind  of  the  sennon  we  do  not  want. 
Now  this  one  word  in  conclusion.    The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  told  us  that  the 
0  of  England  depended  more  on  the  religious  character  of  ofir  schools  of  all 
than  anything  else.  Now  I  just  want  to  conclude  with  a  word  about  systematic 
in  our  elementary  schools.     We  are  making  a  great   fight  now  for  our 
tary  Church  schools,  and  rightly  so.     God  forbid  we  should  relax  our  efforts. 
I  confess  I  sometimes  feel  very  uneasy  when  I  hear  how  very  little  is  done  to 
e  these  schools,  where  we  have  got  them,  really  efficient  as  regards  systematic 
instruction  ;  and  I  do  think  that  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  retain  their 
:fa  schools  should  bend  all  their  energies  towards  making  them  really  valuable  aids 
Id  teaching  religion  systematically.    Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  except  in  over- 
Melmingly  large  parishes,  the  clergy  might  teach  more  systematically  than  they  at 
liesent  do  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  ordet  to  make  that  teaching  systematic 
X  dioald  like  to  draw  on  my  own  experience,  for  I  have  always  taken  great  delight  in 
Kkis  part  of  clerical  work.     I  would  say,  let  the  same  clergyman  teach  the  same  class 
k  a  whole  quarter  together  so  as  to  make  it  systematic,  thus  carrying  the  children 
CB,  and  giving  them  some  larger  grasp  of  the  course  of  teaching  and  truth  than  they 
Vonld  otherwise  get.    Then  change  him  during  the  next  quarter  for  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  he  taking  another  class.     In  that  way  I  always  found  practical,  systematic 
Vistroction  better  given  than  by  a  sporadic  attempt  to  give  a  single  lesson  unconnected 
with  other  lessons.     I  would  really  plead  that  our  elementary  schools  be  made  the 
of  careful  and  well  prepared  systematic  religious  teaching.     Now  I  am  quite 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  teachers  in  our  schools  can  probably  teach 
better  than  the  clergy,  because  they  have  been  trained  as  teachers  of  children,  and 
their  training  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  them  in  the  method  of  imparting  know- 
ledge.    But  I  think,  nevertheless,  the  clergy  might  assist  the  teachers,  not  by  taking 
the  religious  teaching  out  of  their  hands — because  we  do  not  want  to  do  that — but  by 
^ving  regular  and  careful  help  in  it ;  and  they  would  find  that  they  are  not  unwelcome, 
sod  that  their  services  would    be  accepted  as  an  invaluable  help  in  imparting 
reverence  and  good  discipline  to  the  children,  as  well  as  in  teaching  them  the  highest 
things  they  have  to  learn.     We  want  our  instruction  to  be  definite  and  systematic  and 
progressive  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  this  may  be  the  case  in  our  elementary  schools,  as 
well  as  in  our  pulpit  teaching. 


The'Rev.  A  R.  Buckland,  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 

We  have  learnt  of  late  that  there  are  more  ways  of  teaching  theology — good  or  bad — 
^  by  means  of  staid  text-books,  professorial  lectures,  or  pulpit  deliverances, 
^beology  under  certain  aspects  severely  discountenanced  popular  fiction  ;  and  fiction 
'wengcd  itself  by  intruding  on  the  domain  of  theology.  For  generations  heresy  was 
chiefly  embalmed  in  serious  treatises.  If  the  pulpit  loved  it  not  the  evil  germ  had 
'•ttlc  chance  of  developing  ;  but  now  we  never  know  whether  the  popular  novelist 
*ill  not  address  himself  with  becoming  gravity  to  discountenancing  all  the  Articles  of 
'he  Christian  faith.  By  what  "  systematic  instruction  "  can  we  meet  his  attack  ? 
^gain,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  our  magazines  are  unreservedly  upon  the  side  of 
Christianity,  none  of  the  monthly  reviews  seem  complete  without  an  occasional  dash, 
Rot  merely  of  heresy,  but  of  Agnosticism  or  infidelity.  What  "  systematic  instruction  " 
can  meet  this  assault  ? 
The  question  is  not  easily  answered.     But  one  thing  is  at  least  certain  :  to  ignore 
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the  new  conditions  would  be  criminal  folly.     Nor  can  wc  hope  to  meet  the  attmdc  bf  < 
denouncing  all  novels,  or  by  laying  an  embargo  upon  the  monthly  reviews.     The 
circulating  library  is,  for  good  or  evil,   an  established  power  in  the  land ;    the 
magazines  and  reviews  must  increase  their  influence  as  the  educational  standard  of  the 
nation  rises.     Nor,  again,  can  we  count  upon  satisfactorily  defending  our  positioa 
through  the  medium  of  the  solid  treatise  or  the  Sunday  sermon  alone.     A  three- 
volume  novel  has,  for  the  average  reader,  a  fascination  which  Pearson  "  On  the  Creed  " 
will  never  exercise.    The  Fortnightly  Review  reaches  a  number  of  persons  for  whom 
austere  vergers  or  complacent  churchwardens  are  never  troubled  to  find  a  seat  In 
church.     How  far  can  the  novel  and  the  magazine  article  be  met  upon  their  own 
ground  ?    Here  one  is  compelled  to  remark  that  the  attacking  party  possesses  an 
immense  advantage.     The  novel  with  a  purpose  is  always,  critically  speaking, 
unwelcome ;   but  the  novel  written  to  confute  another  novel  is  still  worse.     It  has, 
moreover,   this  weakness:    its   theology  may  be    irreproachable,   the    confutation 
complete ;   but  if  the  literary  skill  be  inferior,  the  story  less  engrossing,  popular 
opinion  is  certain  to  go  against  it.     The  truth  is  that  we  shall  never  fully  answer 
fiction  by  fiction.     Take,  for  example,  the  critical  questions  raised  by  a  modem  novel 
of  some  repute.     To  any  thoughtful  person,  whose  faith  had  been  troubled  by  its 
confident  but  most  unwarrantable  assumptions,  the  offer  of  more  fiction  as  a  corrective 
would  have  seemed  mere  trifling  with  a  serious  subject.    The  novel  suggests  and 
enforces  the  difficulty,   but  most  readers  would  instinctively  feel  that  its  farther 
discussion  must  be  carried  on  upon  other  lines.     What  we  wanted  then,  and  what  we 
still  want,  are  convenient  little  handbooks,  stating  our  case  with  precision  and  accuracy, 
but  stating  it  in  terms  which  can  be  read  and  understood  by  men  of  intelligence  who 
lack  special  theological  training.     The  Present  Day  Tracts  of  the  R.T.S.  are  a  useful 
attempt  to  meet  this  need ;  but  they  often  err  on  the  side  of  too  technical  and  abstruse 
a  discussion  of  the  subjects  they  cover.     In  the  matter  of  the  magazine  assault  our 
way  is  plainer.     Bishop  Light  foot's  Contemporary  articles  in  reply  to  **  Supernatural 
Religion,"  and  Dr.  Wace's  intercourse  with  Professor  Hyxley,  have  shown  that  here 
orthodoxy  can  be  as  well  served  as  heresy.  In  this  case  the  principles  of  homoeopathy 
may  with  advantage  be  applied.     No  assault  upon  the  faith  should  go  unchallenged 
in  any  popular  magazine.     Editors  will  give  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  for  a  brisk 
controversy  adds  a  piquant  flavour  to  what  is  often  a  tasteless  dish.     Only  it  should 
be  an  axiom  that  any  incompetent  writer  who  essays  to  defend  the  faith  should  be 
severely  discountenanced  by  his  friends.     It  is  the  giants  in  controversy  who  enter 
the  field  on  the  other  side,  and  only  David  should  go  out  to  meet  them.   But  beyond  all 
questions  of  meeting  attacks,  Church  magazines  may  do  good  service  by  the  publication 
of  thoughtful  papers  upon  the  faith.     One  article  of  our  creed  or  another  is  always 
coming  up  for  public  discussion.     When  questions  are  raised,  then  is  the  time  lor  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  to  be  stated  in  as  forcible  and  readable  a  manner  as  possible. 
The  quality  of  readableness  is  too  often  left  out  of  count.     More  is  the  pity.     If  you 
are  heretical  you  may  be  as  dull  as  you  please.     Somebody  is  certain  to  praise  the 
liberality  of  your  views,  your  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  conventionality,  and  many 
other  merits  undiscovered  perhaps  by  yourself.  But  if  you  are  orthodox,  you  must  conquer 
a  perverse  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  world  to  take  you  as  read.     The  general 
public  would  never  have  concerned  themselves  either  with  Bishop  Lightfoot  or  Dr. 
Wace  if  they  had  not  shown  that  the  orthodox  can,  upon  occasion,  hit  as  hard  as  the 
most  irresponsible  heretics.     But  there  is  another  weapon  available.     Lectures  are  a 
weapon  too  little  employed.     Theological  lectures  do  not  sound  inviting — that  is  true ; 
but  facts  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  them.     Canon  MacColl's  book,  **  Christianity 
in  Relation  to  Science  and  Morals,"  offers  a  useful  illustration.     From  the  preface  I 
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gOher  that  he  intended  to  deliver,  at  his  residence,  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Bat,  the  subject  once  known,  he  speedily  found  it  needful  to  welcome  his 
horers  in  the  Cathedral  itself.  Now,  this  popularity  cannot  adequately  be  explained 
by  the  placidity  of  life  at  Ripon  and  the  welcomeness  of  any  excitement,  even  in  the 
fonn  of  a  theological  lecture.  The  truth  is  this — men  and  women  think  now  of 
dogma  as  they  never  thought  before.  The  foundation  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  are 
diKOSsed  by  your  young  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses;  yes,  discussed,  perchance 
and  doubted  by  men  who  sit,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  complacent  receptivity 
mder  your  palpits  week  by  week.  In  sermons  addressed  to  the  average  congregation 
it  is  impossible  to  handle  a  subject  like  the  Resurrection,  for  example,  with  the 
fnloess  that  could  be  wished.  Nor  can  the  enquirer  put  his  question  when  a  point  is 
ioaifficiently  clear.  Why  should  not  the  difficulty  be  met  by  lectures  ?  The  Church 
'Reading  Societies  established  in  certain  dioceses  have  shown  us  what  can  be  done  in 
groups  of  parishes.  Some  of  their  programmes  seem  a  little  too  academic  really  to 
■eet  modem  doubts ;  but  the  line  of  work  is  the  right  one.  And  cannot  many 
inaimbents  follow  out  the  same  plan  parochially  ?  It  would,  of  course,  be  needful  to 
spend  time  in  serious  preparation.  But  could  not  that  time  be  found  ?  The  incumbent 
is,  indeed,  sorely  pressed ;  but  it  were  sheer  self-deception  to  rejoice  in  elaborate 
parish  organization,  in  multiplied  societies,  in  clubs,  and  in  meetings,  if  all  the  while 
the  most  thoughtful  men  in  our  parishes  are  harassed  by  doubts  which  their  clergy  do 
not  help  to  clear  away.  Systematic  instruction  to  meet  their  needs  must  repay  tenfold 
any  time  spent  in  its  preparation. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  H.  D.  CUST  Nunn,  Vicar  of  Sharow  and  Rural  Dean, 
Inspector  of  Religious  Teaching  in  Upper  Schools  in  the  Diocese 

of  Ripon. 

I  PROPOSE  in  the  few  words  I  shall  address  to  you  this  afternoon  to  pass  from  the 
region  of  theory  into  facts,  regarding  what  we  are  doing  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon  in  our 
attempt  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  systematic  religious  instruction  in  our  upper 
icbools.  Our  work  is  two-fold,  first  the  work  of  inspection  of  religious  knowledge  in 
these  upper  schools,  and  the  other,  so  far,  has  been  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  b^  Canon  Talbot.  The  work  with  which  I  have  been  connected  aims  at  the 
inmection  of  rdigious  knowledge  in  the  higher  schools.  We  have  had  this  matter 
bdorc  us  frequently  in  conference  for  many  years.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  any 
Irishism,  but  after  beating  out  this  matter  at  conferences  to  nothinf^^  we  thought  it  time 
to  try  to  do  something.  And  so  the  first  work  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  try  to  get  an 
entrance  into  the  different  boys'  and  girls'  schools  of  the  upper  class.  I  must  say 
I  learned  a  good  deal,  to  my  astonishment,  when  we  once  began  to  work. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  cropped  up  because  of  the  mixed  character  of  the 
schools.  When  I  speak  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  schools,  I  mean 
simply  that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England,  whether  upper 
schools  or  elementary,  we  have  not  only  Church  people  to  deal  with,  but  also 
a  fay  large  number  of  Dissenters.  It  is  felt  by  many  proprietors  of  these 
schools  that  if  they  admit  us  to  their  schools  the  parents  may  become  frightened, 
becanse  their  children  are  being  inspected  in  religious  instruction  by  ministers  of  the 
Church.  Another  difficulty  was  this.  I  am  sorry  that  in  regard  to  the  clergy  I  did 
not  find  we  were  backed  up  in  every  case  as  we  ought  to  be.  One  little  instance  which 
I  may  give  you,  but  without  mentioning  names,  will  show  what  I  mean.  I  visited  a 
certain  ladies'  school,  having  previously  arranged  with  the  vicar  of  the  parish  to  call 
00  a  certain  day,  and  I  ask^  him  to  speak  to  the  proprietress  of  the  school  to  say  I 
was  coming.  This  he  consented  to  do.  I  arrived  at  the  school  in  a  few  days,  in  due 
coarse  I  had  a  nice  interesting  talk  with  the  lady.  She  soon  told  me,  "  Well,  I 
expected  to  see  you  this  morning,  because  the  vicar  mentioned  that  you  were  coming, 
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but  he  also  said,  '  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  single  moment  that  you  will  care  for  thk 
inspection.' "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  a  word  had  been  said  by  the  parufa 
priest  in  this  case  I  might  have  had  access  to  that  school,  and  that  school  I  luLve 
never  got  into  yet.  Another  difficulty  is  that  already  the  schools  have  religious 
instruction  under  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  Boards.  Still  we  went  to 
work,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  are  getting  on  very  well,  and  we  have 
had  an  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  schools  under  inspection  for  religious 
instruction.  We  started  with  the  idea  that  we  would  examine  on  the  course  submitted 
by  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Board,  but  we  found  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  include  other  subjects  too.  And  we  also  examine  vive  voce,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  my  work.  I  have  had  no  more  delightful  times  in  the 
three  years  I  have  been  at  this  work  than  in  examining  boys  and  girls  vive  wee. 
In  regard  to  our  reports  they  are  entirely  private.  We  have  no  public  lists  of  the 
schools  at  all.  Our  reports  are  simply  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  which  we  work.  One  thing  very  much  prized  is  the  giving  out  of  special 
certificates  to  those  pupils  who  are  best  at  the  examination.  They  are  signed  per- 
sonally by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  I  find  that  in  some  of  our  grammar  schools 
the  bo}'s  who  have  been  examined  in  religious  knowledge  vie  with  each  other 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  get  those  certificates.  The  result  of  my  work  has  been  that 
I  find  I  have  made  a  warm  place  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon — a  very  hot  place  for  myself 
in  the  schools  where  I  am  received,  and  the  proprietors  of  which  tell  me  they  will  be 
glad  to  see  me  back  again.  There  were  certain  moot  points.  Were  we  to  refuse 
examination  where  no  distinctive  Church  teaching  existed  ?  After  serious  discussion 
we  decided,  that  while  wc  would  aim  at  the  whole,  we  would  take  what  we  could  get 
at  first,  in  the  hope  that  we  should  get  more  by  and  by.  The  other  question  was — 
Were  we  simply  to  aim  at  religious  influence  in  our  work,  or  encourage  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  we  decided  that  the  latter  must  accompany  the 
former.  On  the  whole,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  found  the  state  of  religious 
knowledge  in  schools  better  than  we  expected,  and  that  it  has  improved  each  year. 


The    Rev.    T.    Selbv    Henrey,    S.    Botolph's, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

During  the  past  two  summers  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  address  open-air 
audiences  composed  of  merchants  and  working-men  in  the  churchyard  of  Aldersgate. 
I  will  not  say  anything  about  the  year  before  this,  but  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
this  last  summer.  We  continued  our  services  almost  daily  until  the  end  of  last 
week.  This  work  has  received  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  support,  from  no  less 
men  than  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  Archdeacon  of  London 
(who  has  spoken  at  this  meeting  many  times  last  summer) ;  also  Canon  Scott 
Ilolland,  and  Lord  Radstock.  Last  week  we  had  twice  the  Common  Serjeant,  Sir 
William  Charley.  This  meeting,  carried  on  with  systematic  teaching,  has  gone  up 
in  numbers  from  time  to  time  to  over  2,ouo.  And  we  have  never  |^ceived — I  have 
l>een  at  that  meeting  every  day  that  it  has  been  carried  on  durmg  the  last  two 
summers,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  never — remembering 
that  it  is  carried  on  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  under  the  shadow  of  S.  Paul's — 
received  one  word  of  opposition  from  any  man.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  Gospel  of  grace  may  be  preached  in  the  very  centre  of  the  City, 
at  the  dinner  hour,  during  the  last  two  years,  without  one  word  of  opposition.  What 
has  been  the  feeling  expressed  ?  As  long  as  we  kept  to  the  old  story,  as  long  as 
Christ  was  the  centre  of  our  teaching,  there  was  always  the  warmest  attention  felt 
and  paid.  A  few  days  ago  many  of  these  men  brought  themselves  to  take  an  interest 
in  that  service,  and  asked  us  that  the  continuity  of  the  meeting  should  not  be  broken, 
and  that  during  the  winter  months  the  church  should  be  opened  at  the  same  time 
and  the  service  continued.  And  more  than  that,  twelve  men  have  come  forward  to 
form  a  choir,  and  a  merchant  has  come  forward  to  play  the  organ.  Our  teaching  has 
been  systematic  regarding  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Some  weeks  ago  this 
case  came  before  me  personally.  I  had  been  addressing  this  meeting,  and  after  I  had 
concluded,  a  man  came  up  and  asked  me,  "  Where  did  you  get  that  verse  of  poetry  from, 
did  you  get  it  from  this  or  that  book  ?"  And  he  afterwards  said,  **  I  am  no  Christian, 
but  I  am  a  seeker  after  truth  ;  I  am  a  free-thinker,  I  ally  myself  to  no  party,  I  do  not 
ally  myself  with  the  Hall  of  science  or  any  teachers  of  that  school,  but  I  am  seeking 
for  the  truth.    I  often  come  to  this  meeting,  and  I  often  say  to  myself — *  Do  you  people 
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really  beliere  in  the  Gospel  that  you  preach  ? '  because,  if  you  do  you  must  be  the 

happiest  people  in  the  world.     I  often  go  into  the  church  to  hear  the  music,  but  I 

cuinot  acoept  the  teaching.    I  enter  very  often  into  the  singing,  but  I  do  not  accept  it. 

But  I  am  at  your  disposal,  if  you  can  convince  me  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  that 

50a  so  often  preach  here,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it,  and  what  is  more,  I  will  endeavour 

to  promote  the  interests  of  that  Gospel  amongst  my  fellow  creatures.''    "But,"  he 

adaed,  "  it  is  a  iairy  storv  to  me.   And  you  may  well  say  if  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  yet  if 

Ithmk  there  is  good  in  that  Gospel,  and  that  that  Gospel  would  cheer  my  last  hours  on 

ctxth,  why  don't  you  embrace  it  ?"    He  further  said,  "  I  have  a  conscience  and  that 

oQDsdence  will  not  allow  me  to  take  up  a  line  of  thought  I  cannot  reconcile." 

''But,"  he  went  on,  "  I  will  own  this,  that  though  I  am  a  free-thinker  and  a  seeker  after 

tmth,  I  am  the  most  miserable  being,  that  I  really  know  not  how  I  shall  face  death,  but, 

if  I  cook!  believe  that  Gospel  which  you  preach  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 

world."    This  case  b  only  one  out  of  several  I  could  produce.    And  this  leads  those 

who  are  engaged  in  this  systematic  instruction  in  the  open  air  to  this  conclusion,  that 

the  people  ve  ready  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  if  His  ministers  will  only  take  it  to 

then.    There  is  this  fact  that  has  impressed  my  mind,  that  our  teaching  must  be 

ample  and  we  must  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     Those  men  do 

not  want  anything  speculative,  that  b,  they  do  not  want  us  to  go  altogether  into  hard 

difficult  problems — if  possible  we  should  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  human  life,  and 

to  try  and  bring  before  the  people  not  all  the  difficulties,  but  a  few  simple  definitions 

of  those  questions  of  life  that  must  be  present  to  the  minds  of  working-men.    And 

therefore  i  am  able  to  say  that  two  summers  of  daily  work  in  the  open  air,  coming 

into  touch  wfth  this  great  number  of  people,  by  keeping  off  debatable  points,  by 

keeping  dosMo  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  in  all  its  simplicity,  we  have  been  able 

to  present  that  Gospel  to  those  hundreds  of  people  without  one  word  of  opposition 

or  resistance.     It  teaches  us,  I  think,  a  great  lesson,  viz.,  that  there  is  one  name 

under  Heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  may  be  saved,  viz.,  Christ  Jesus,  and 

that  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  the  powers  of  the  world. 


The  Rev.  N.  Green  Armytage,  Incumbent  of  the 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Boston. 

I  WOULD  wish  to  bring  before  the  Congress  an  important  point  which  cannot  be 
paned  over,  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject — pulpit  ministrations.  A 
neat  deal  has  been  said  about  systematic  teaching  in  itself,  and  rightly  so  ;  yet  there 
IS  another  point  to  dwell  on,  Which  is  the  best  means  of  systematic  teaching  ?  I  mean 
Dial  instruction  by  word  of  mouth,  as  distinct  from  written  discourses.  We  should' 
recollect  that  even  Christ  Himself,  instead  of  writing  a  revelation,  taught  divine 
knowledge  by  word  of  mouth.  And  we  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  spoken 
word  as  a  necessary  factor  for  applying  Christian  doctrine  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
over  and  above  the  written  witness  of  the  Scriptures,  by  noting  how,  without  this 
tp^en  word,  even  Scriptural  truth  itself  had  become  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews  in  our 
Lord's  time,  as  the  Gospels  testify  to  us.  They  had  an  "  open  Bible,"  read  and  heard 
in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day,  but  even  this  did  not  avail  for  their  edification 
of  itself  from  lack  in  the  prophetical  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  on  the  part  of  their 
teadiers.  So  in  our  own  day.  What  causes  the  ignorance  of  sacramental  truths  so 
prevalent  among  so  many  Bible  readers  in  our  own  day,  but  the  lack  of  a  clear 
fintematic  oral  instruction  of  these  truths  on  the  part  of  us  clergy  ?  I  speak  with 
some  experience  of  a  town  where  this  ignorance  is  found  in  union  with  a  regard  for 
the  Bible,  which  teaches  these  truths.  So  in  view  of  the  many  profitless,  unsystematic 
sermons  that  are  preached,  seimons  devoid  both  of  thought  and  research,  and  remark- 
able only  for  their  feebleness,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  quite  one  half  of 
the  dergy  should  not  preach  at  all.  Of  the  other  half,  nine-tenths  are  tolerable  so 
hmg  as  they  are  short,  while  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  preaching  clergy  contains 
lU  the  good  preachers,  averaging  about  one  in  fifty,  of  whom  a  few,  say  one  in 
a  thousand  among  the  whole  clergy,  are  orators  or  preachers  of  the  first  order,  like 
the  late  Canon  Liddon,  whose  loss  we  are  now  deploring. 
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HENGLER'S     CIRCUS, 

Tuesday    Evening,    September    30TH,     1890 


The    Right    Rev.    the    President    in    the    Chair. 


THE    CHURCH'S    ATTITUDE    TOWARDS    STRIKES 
AND  WAGES   DISPUTES,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  : 

(a)  Labourers,  Skilled  and  Unskilled. 
ip)  Combinations  of  Employers. 
(c)  The  General  Public. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  which  I  will  read  to  the  meeting  : — 
"  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Hull  Trades  and  Labov  Council, 
representing  upwards  of  15,000  workmen  of  the  town,  to  send  you  the 
following  resolution  passed  at  our  meeting  on  Thursday  last : — *  That 
this  Council  respectfully  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church  Congress 
the  desirability  of  all  work  concerning  the  Church  of  England  being 
given  only  to  those  employers  who  pay  the  standard  rate  of  wages  and 
recognize  fair  and  reasonable  conditions  of  labour.'  My  Council 
believe  that  much  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  workers  of  this  country  by 
such  an  influential  body  as  the  Congress  now  assembled  in  Hull  recog- 
nizing the  honest  claims  of  labour,  and  using  its  power  to  destroy  the 
sweating  system  that  has  been,  and  still  is,  operating  injuriously  to  the 
spiritual,  moral,  and  material  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

**  I  am,  yours  most  obediently, 

(Signed)       *'H.  Skinner  (Secretary)." 

I  would  only  say  that  of  course  the  Congress  can  take  no  action  in 
reference  to  such  a  letter,  but  it  evidently  will  have  that  influence  with 
the  meeting  which  a  letter  representing  so  large  a  body  of  working-men 
may  naturally  claim. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Vicar  of  S.  Philip's,  Regent 
Street,  W.,  and  Prebendary  of  S.  Pauls. 

I  TAKE  a  strike  to  mean  the  last  demand  made  by  workmen  for  a  due 
share  of  what  they  enable  masters  to  earn.  They  represent  Capital 
and  Labour,  and  are  inseparable.  Together  they  produce  and  use 
certain  results.  The  question  between  them  is  how  these  should  be 
fairly  divided.  The  question  now  before  us  is  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  should  be  in  the  presence  of  their  dispute  ?  And  the  answer 
plainly  is  that  it  should  be  the  attitude  of  Christ.  In  looking  for 
that,  we  naturally  ask  whether  anything  which  He  said  or  did  while  on 
earth  bears  upon  a  money  dispute  between  such  as  are  held  to  be 
7  related.     And  we  have  not  to  search  far,  since  an  occasion 
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once  arose  before  Him  in  which  two  parties  fell  out  concerning 
a  claim  in  which  they  had  a  common  and  recognized  interest.  They 
both  had  their  rights,  but,  though  they  were  brothers,  could  not  agree 
together.  One  of  them  asked  Him  to  intervene,  and  settle  the 
difference  between  them.  But  He  replied,  "  Man,  who  made  Me  a 
judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"  Though  He  soon  had  something  to  say 
about  this  appeal,  He  distinctly  refused  to  grant  it.  Here,  surely,  is 
a  hint  of  the  attitude  which  the  Church  should  take  towards  strikes. 
Qirist  does  not  lay  down  detailed  rules,  but  promises  a  spirit  who  shall 
guide  our  course,  and  surely  after  this  high  and  suggestive  example,  the 
Church  has  no  business  to  offer,  and  no  call  to  accept  the  office  of 
a  judge  in  the  settlement  of  financial  misunderstandings. 

Moreover,  since  any  arbitration  which  carries  final  respect  demands 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  practical  details  of  the  matter  in 
question,  the  Church  is  hardly  qualified  to  pass  an  acceptable  sentence 
in  so  complicated  a  matter  as  a  labour  dispute.  The  Church  herself  is 
very  jealous  of  unauthorised  intervention.  In,  e.g.^  the  attempted 
adjustment  of  ritualistic  difficulties,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  judicial 
qualifications  of  courts,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ceremonial  use, 
accepted  precedents,  and  remote  ecclesiastical  procedure.  Neither  side 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  award  by  men,  however  well  intentioned,  who 
knew  little  of  these  things.  Thus,  though  Churchmen  earnestly  advise 
and  promote  arbitration  by  trustworthy  experts,  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  output  of  a  mine,  the  discharge  of  a  cargo,  or  the  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  will  shrink  from  speaking  positively  about  claims 
which  have  a  nomenclature  of  their  own,  and  involve  almost  as  much 
special  knowledge  as  the  interpretation  of  a  rubric. 

But  though  the  august  precedent  recorded  in  the  gospel  warns  the 
Church  not  to  offer  judgment  at  crises  of  financial  divergence,  it  does 
not  shut  her  mouth.  Like  her  master,  she  has  something  to  say.  When 
He  had  refused  to  intervene  in  a  quarrel  about  some  material  claims  in 
which  each  side  had  its  rights,  He  added,  in  words  of  warning  to  the 
disputants  and  to  all  besides,  "  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness." 
This  may  help  to  indicate  the  true  attitude  of  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  a  contest  between  masters  and  men.  She  will  not  ste]) 
aside,  leaving  them  to  fight  it  out  as  they  please,  but  has  a  message  to 
both.  Take  masters  first.  There  are  many  grave  and  sharp  words 
ready  for  her  mouth.  The  Bible  abounds  with  them.  But  they  want 
to  be  said.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  they  are  written.  It  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  assumed  that  they  are  sufficiently  effective  because  they  may 
be  read  of  all  men,  but  they  need  to  be  said  aloud,  and  when  they  are, 
such  is  the  power  of  out-spoken  speech  that  no  one  shall  measure  its 
efiect  In  this  way  the  Church  may  intervene,  without  meddling  with 
matters  in  the  details  of  which  she  is  uninstructed.  Though  the  minister 
of  Christ  will  discriminate  between  masters  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
tincfaristian,  and  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  cheers  which  gratify  such 
as  take  a  side,  he  will  say  openly,  that  covetousness  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  or  those  whom  he  represents,  is  the  cause  of  many  labour 
disputes.  It  is  the  craving  for  excessive  gain,  and  the  treating  of  men 
as  if  they  were  mere  money-making  machines,  which  kindles  strikes. 
In  plain  words  the  Church  will  ask  those  who  thus  unfeelingly  make 
haste  to  be  rich,  whether  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  feeders  of 
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commercial  disease  till  it  becomes  acute,  and  breeds  bitterness  between 
masters  and  men. 

At  the  same  time,  she  will  not  forget  that  the  great  employer  is  the 
public,  including  those  who  have  little  as  well  as  those  who  have  much. 
The  demand  for  that  cheapness  which  grinds  down  the  workman  and 
taints  our  boasted  age,  is  not  confined  to  one  class.  While  the  wealthy 
may  thus  increase  their  incomes,  he  who  employs  no  labour  at  first-hand 
might  also  ask  himself  if  he  is  guiltless  of  oppression  when  he  thinks 
only  about  getting  the  most  for  his  money,  whether  he  invests  it  in  the 
richest  company,  or  spends  it  at  the  cheapest  shop. 

I  will  now  enquire  what  the  attitude  of  the  Church  should  be  towards 
those  who  strike.  The  minister  of  Christ  (whose  work  was  to  bring  men 
together,  as  well  as  to  God)  will  not  shrink  at  the  thought  or  mention 
of  "  Union.''  It  is  the  natural  course  open  to  Labour  in  the  presence 
of  Capital,  and  it  has  been  recognized  as  legitimate.  But  he  will  not  be 
content  with  admitting  this ;  for  in  looking  at  that  which  now  prevails 
among  many  wage  earners,  he  may  detect  an  opening  for  a  better 
interpretation  and  exercise  of  charity  or  love.  He  may  be  led  to 
perceive  that  this  means  Christian  kindliness,  a  Christian  spirit  shown, 
not  merely  in  giving  alms,  or  in  promoting  charitable  institutions,  which 
not  unfrequently  degrade  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  assist,  but  in 
generously  recognizing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  working  people  to  help 
themselves  and  one  another.  This  they  are  showing  by  co-operation 
and  combination.  And  here  I  do  not  advocate  merely  that  combination 
among  workmen  in  which  they  buy  better  food  and  raiment,  but  partner- 
ship in  business  between  masters  and  men.  Why  should  not  a  misunder- 
standing between  dockers  and  directors  be  healed  by  a  well  devised 
scheme  of  such  co-operation  between  them  ?  However,  by  combination, 
workmen  are  showing  a  desire  to  help  themselves,  and  one  another.  Here, 
surely  we  may  note  a  true  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  strikes.  They 
are,  too  often,  rude  results  of  union,  or  they  irritate  by  reason  of  their 
very  smallness,  yet  they  indicate  a  combined  and  growing  purpose, 
not  to  ask  favours,  but  to  *'see  that  such  as  are  in  need  and 
necessity  have  right."  And  the  Church  cannot  deny  the  justice  of 
this  aim.  Though  mistakes  are  made  in  realizing  it,  this  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  business.  No  doubt  its  rough  prosecution  offends  or 
alarms  those  who  inherit  moods  of  feudal  haughtiness,  no  doubt  it  often 
disturbs  the  course  of  trade,  but  trade  unions  really  proclaim  the  desire 
of  a  whole  class  to  rise  from,  or  resent  degradation,  and  to  claim  both  a 
due  share  in  productive  business  and  a  social  position  from  which  mere 
patronage  shall  be  eliminated.  This  now  marks  a  prominent  mood  of 
the  working  world,  and  it  gives  to  Christian  sympathy  a  deeper  meaning 
and  a  wider  scope. 

Still, '* Union"  itself  needs  a  more  generous  interpretation  than  it 
frequently  receives.  It  has  often  a  one-sided  and  restrictive  meaning ; 
but,  seeing  what  it  does,  and  forecasting  what  it  might  do  when  applied 
in  a  special  case,  or  employed  by  one  section  of  society,  '^  union  "  has 
become  to  many  a  magic  word  which  conjures  wider  human  claims 
out  of  sight,  and  promotes  severance  rather  than  unity.  On  this  the 
Church  has  something  to  say,  since  it  is  concerned  with  '*  all  sorts  and 
oopditions  of  meo,"  has  *'  no  respect  of  persons,"  great  or  small,  and 
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radically  resents  embittering  distinctions  between  the  "  classes  and  the 


masses. 


Again,  union  in  itself  does  not  inevitably  work  for  righteousness. 
A  cause  is  not  good  merely  because  many  support  it.  The  worship  of 
nombers  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  our  day.  We  may  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  This  is  so  plain  that  many  do  not  see  it,  so  certain  that 
it  £eu1s  to  command  belief.  These  are  truisms  which  the  Church  is 
called  to  save  from  the  obscurity  which  often  envelops  truth. 

Moreover,  when  men  combine  for  a  distinctly  legitimate  and  desirable 
purpose,  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  often  obliterated  in 
crowds.  In  counting  heads,  a  man  sometimes  loses  his  own,  and  does 
things  from  which  he  would  shrink  if  he  acted  by  himself  alone.  Here  is 
a  door  for  intervention  and  plain  words.  The  ministers  of  the  Church 
may  and  will  in  many  instances,  sympathize  with  those  who  strike  work, 
but  in  every  case  will  protest  against  the  striking  of  a  workman.  Violence 
is  the  great  hindrance  to  that  public  and  general  recognition  of  strikes 
which  their  promoters  desire.  All  are  willing  to  admit  that  men  may 
refuse  to  work  under  what  they  consider  to  be  unfair  conditions,  or  for 
inadequate  pay ;  and  certainly  the  Church  might  protest  with  them 
against  the  grinding  of  those  who  print  religious  newspapers.  All,  too, 
irall  allow  that  dissatisfied  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  persuade  others 
to  join  them  in  united  action ;  but  when  this  passes  into  blows,  or 
intimidation  of  any  sort,  the  public  (which  profoundly  believes  in  the 
law  *'  Live  and  let  live  *')  is  sure  to  withhold  its  sympathy,  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  that  no  cause  will  really  prosper,  no  social  sores  can 
be  radically  healed. 

Once  more,  since  the  hasty  imputation  of  motives  suggests  that 
procedure  in  which  a  bad  name  precedes  hanging,  the  Church,  in  taking 
a  true  attitude,  will  emphatically  plead  for  a  **  right  judgment  in  all 
things."  Without  pretending  to  decide  in  disputes  of  which  it  has  no 
detailed  and  practical  cognisance,  the  Church  will  really  mediate  by 
trying  to  bring  disputants  together.  Her  ministers  will  contend  for  fair 
pky  on  both  sides,  pleading  that,  in  a  civilized  Christian  community, 
each  should  seek  to  apprehend  the  mind  and  condition  of  the  other  if 
any  lasting  agreement  is  to  be  reached.  And  here  the  Church  stands  upon 
the  sidrest,  most  pertinent,  ground,  for  the  centre  of  her  belief  and  form  of 
her  ministry  is  seen  in  the  Incarnation,  whereby  the  alienated  are  made 
at  one.  This  not  only  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
such  as  were  socially  and  nationally  separated,  but  gives  the  name 
aod  place  of  **  friends "  to  those  who  had  been  accounted  **  slaves," 
and  makes  supreme  reconciliation  dependent  on  ability  to  see  with 
other  eyes.  God  and  His  children  meet  in  Christ.  In  Him  we 
see  our  common  Father,  and  in  Him  our  Father  sees  all  of  us.  And 
diis  determines  the  true  relationship  between  man  and  man.  That 
which  has  been  tyrannically  caricatured  under  the  cries  of  liberty,  frater- 
nity, and  equality,  is  not  merely  a  fundamental  truth,  but  is  realized 
only  as  those  who  are  anywise  divided  can  put  themselves  in  each 
other's  place.  To  the  Christian,  the  dispute  is  not  between  capital  and 
labour,  but  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  as  we  are  not  blinded  by 
party  prejudice*  some  wrong,  as  well  as  right,  may  surely  be  discovered 
by  those,  on  either  side,  who  would  look  with  Christian  eyes.  The 
Church  takes  a  true  attitude  in  proclaiming  this,  whether  men  will  hear 
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or  no,  and  she  rests  this  truth  upon  that  of  the  Incarnation,  which 
brought  a  new  factor  into  the  relationship  of  classes,  affecting  all 
traditional  divisions,  and  certainly  that  old  one  between  employers  and 
employed  which  is  now  prominent  in  strikes.  As  we  are  touched  with 
the  manifold  spirit  and  power  of  the  Incarnation,  so  alone  can  the 
Christian  radically  promote  the  best  union  of  all,  and  the  Church  take 
her  true  attitude  in  the  presence  of  strikes. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  HAVE  now  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  David  Dale,  a  gentleman  of  wide 
experience,  who,  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Conciliation  in  Durham, 
commands  equally  the  confidence  of  employer  and  employed,  and  one 
whose  voice  is  heard  as  effectively  in  Berlin  as  in  Durham. 

David  Dale,  Esq.,  West  Lodge,  Darlington. 

My  only  qualification  for  making  any  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
*' The  Church's  Attitude  towards  Strikes  and  Wages  Disputes"  arises 
from  circumstances  having  forced  upon  me  a  very  intimate  participation 
in  the  various  modes  by  which,  over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  labour  have  been  settled  in  the  great  industries 
of  Durham  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  time  available  for  any  one  person's  contribution  to  this  discussion 
is  necessarily  short.  Many  are  better  able  than  myself  to  treat  the 
subject  historically  or  ethically.  I  think  it,  therefore,  best  to  confine 
myself  to  the  results  of  actual  practical  experience. 

The  first  difficulty  I  have  experienced,  in  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
peaceful  solution  of  a  labour  question,  lay  in  the  reluctance  of  the 
employer  class,  and  of  what  might  be  called  influential  public  opinion, 
to  recognize  the  justification  of  a  men's  union.  This,  probably,  arises 
from  a  survival,  in  the  form  of  a  latent  prejudice,  of  the  ideas  and  the 
policy  which,  till  the  year  187 1,  rendered  trade  combinations  of 
workmen  illegal.  And  as  that  prohibitive  legislation  gave  to*  secret 
combinations  a  character — in  many  cases — of  violence,  the  prejudice  was 
deepened  thereby. 

To  these  influences  must  be  added,  in  the  case  of  the  employers, 
feelings  varying  with  the  character  of  each  employer ;  with  a  few, 
unreasoning  resentment  of  whatever  may  lend  strength  to  the  workmen's 
claims ;  with  the  majority,  a  genuine  belief  that  the  employer  should  be 
trusted  to  do  what  is  fair  :  and  that  therein  are  to  be  found  the  condi- 
tions  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  trade  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employed  as  well  as  the  employer. 

This  prejudice  has  been  mainly  overcome  by  its  being  shown  that 
unions  have  sprung — I  believe  in  all  cases — from  its  being  found 
convenient  by  the  employers  to  treat  the  men  employed  as  a  class 
whose  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  conditions  of  service  were  varied  for 
the  class,  and  not  merely  for  the  individual,  with  varying  conditions  of 
trade.  This  made  it  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative,  that  the 
workmen  should  have  an  organization  to  consider  and  determine,  on 
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their  behalf,  whether  the  reduction  or  advance  of  wages,  or  the  variation 
of  hours,  or  the  other  changes  proposed  by  the  employers,  were 
reasonable. 

From  this  tardily  conceded  admission  there  is  now  developing  a 
recognition  that  not  only  is  a  union  a  reasonable  organization,  but  that 
it  is  an  essential  authority  to  secure  the  due  observance  of  wages 
compacts  or  awards,  and  that  hence  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
employer  that  membership  of  the  union  should  be  as  wide  and  general 
as  possible — that  all  the  employed  should,  by  being  members,  be  bound 
by  the  agreements  come  to  between  the  employers  and  the  union. 
This,  not  unnaturally,  suggests  the  question  of  whether  an  employer 
should  be  required,  or  should  consent,  to  dismiss  from  employment,  any 
man  who  has  not  chosen  to  join  the  union. 

Although  I  hold  unions  to  be  desirable  and  needful,  and  regard  their 
usefulness  as  proportionate  to  their  numerical  strength,  I  cannot  approve 
of  the  employer  being  made  to  compel  men  to  join.  Apart  from  other 
objection,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  from  a  trades  unionist  point  of 
view,  unsound  and  dangerous  to  treat  the  employer  as  having  a  moral 
right  to  ^y  to  any  of  the  men  employed  by  him,  **  You  must  belong  to 
the  union  if  you  continue  in  my  employment."  That  seems  to  admit 
conversely  the  employer's  right,  if  so  minded,  to  say,  **  You  must  not 
belong  to  the  union  if  you  continue  in  my  employment."  A  union  that 
cannot  sustain  its  existence  or  its  influence  without  resorting  to  pressure 
of  this  sort,  has  some  inherent  weakness  in  its  constitution  or  in  its 
management.  This  becomes  more  clear  when  we  consider  the  wonder- 
ful readiness  of  the  individual  worker  to  disregard  his  own  immediate 
personal  interests  when  they  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  his  classs. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  folly,  and  even  of  the  wickedness,  of  a 
great  and  prolonged  strike,  entailing  privation  and  suflfering — homes 
stripped  of  their  slowly-acquired  and  much-prized  household  necessaries, 
the  cold  hearth,  and  the  empty  cupboard — but  is  there  not  another 
aspect  ?  a  certain  heroism,  which  accepts  present  suflfering  for  future 
advantage,  which  renounces  that  which  is  easiest,  and  which  might  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual,  for  the  sake  of  a  common 
cause  and  the  interests  of  the  class.  No  such  self-renunciation  as  this 
is,  in  my  experience,  exhibited  by  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
With  such  generally  prevailing  tendencies  to  work  upon,  I  regard  it  as 
not  only  unwise  and  unfair,  but  unnecessary,  to  apply  compulsion  to  the 
limited  number  of  men  in  any  trade  who  abstain  from  joining  their 
trades  union. 

The  next  difficulty  usually  experienced  in  bringing  about  satisfactory 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  arises  from  the  employers' 
refusal  to  meet,  for  discussion  and  negotiation,  the  officers  of  a  union 
who  may  never  have  been,  or  who  (as  is  more  generally  the  case)  have 
ceased  to  be,  actually  employed  in  the  industry  which  the  union  repre- 
sents. This  refusal  has,  in  many  cases,  added  to  the  original  question 
at  issue  a  new  contention,  arousing  feelings  which  have  long  stood  in 
the  way  of  good  relationships.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  scale  of  modern  industrial  enterprise  requires  that  the 
affairs  of  any  important  union  should  be  attended  to  by  one  or  more 
persons  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  aflfairs  and  interests  of  that  union. 
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It  is  within  my  own  obsenration  and  experience  that  the  Durham 
Miners*  Association  can  prudently  and  properly  utilize  the  services  of 
four  capable  and  intelligent  agents,  giving  their  whole  time  to  its 
service. 

The  idea  of  trades  union  officers  being  mischievous  agitators  is,  no 
doubt,  fast  disappearing ;  but  it  still  prevails  to  an  extent  that  requires 
refutation,  and  justifies  a  statement  of  their  useful  and  needful  functions. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  a  very  large  experience  has  shown  me  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  union  is  recognized  and  cordially  accepted,  not 
only  by  the  employer  class,  but  by  the  general  public,  are  the  men  of 
most  intelligence  and  reasonableness  selected  by  their  fellows  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  union,  and  to  guide  its  policy. 

When,  in  any  industry,  the  stage  has  been  reached  of  the  employers 
accepting  the  men's  union  cordially,  and  recognizing  the  men's  right  to 
accredit  any  persons  as  their  spokesmen  and  representatives,  the 
problem  presents  itself  of  how  any  questions,  arising  from  time  to 
time  between  the  two  interests  of  capital  and  labour,  shall  be  adjusted. 

Subject  to  special  variations  to  suit  the  character  of  different  indus- 
tries, it  has  been  found  most  important  to  create  a  standing  joint 
committee,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  or  their  repre- 
sentatives and  of  employed  or  their  representatives.  It  should  be 
provided  that  all  claims  for  varying  the  conditions  of  work  should  be 
referred  to  this  committee,  with  power  to  decide  thereon.  It  is  con- 
venient and  desirable  that  this  committee  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
permanent  chairman,  unconnected  with  the  industry,  who  shall  have  a 
casting  vote.  If  there  be  no  such  chairman,  it  should  be  obligatory  to 
refer  to  arbitration  any  question  on  which  there  is  an  equality  of  votes 
at  the  joint  committee.  These  joint  committees  not  only  provide  a 
machinery  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  labour  questions,  but  they  create 
feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  They  enable  each  side  to 
understand  the  claims  and  the  difficulties  of  the  other.  They  greatly 
diminish,  if  they  do  not  entirely  remove,  that  which  frequently  contri- 
butes to  create,  or,  at  least,  to  embitter,  trade  disputes,  the  adoption  by 
foremen  and  managers  of  a  tone  towards  the  men  under  them  incon- 
sistent with  those  men's  self-respect.  The  joint  committee  not  only 
affords  the  opportunity  of  making  known  cases  of  this  sort,  but  it  acts 
as  an  example  to  all  subordinate  managers  when  it  exhibits  to  them 
employers  and  employed  meeting  on  terms  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  more  prudent  to  exclude  from  the  joint 
committee's  absolute  authority  very  important  changes  of  wages  or 
hours,  or  other  conditions  of  service  affecting  an  entire  district ;  but  this 
should  merely  lead  to  provision  being  made  for  a  fuller  court  of  inquiry 
and  a  more  important  form  of  arbitration.  And  here  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  function  of  an  umpire  or  sole 
arbitrator  by  men  of  distinction  is  amply  justified  by  the  vastness  of  the 
interests  which  are  frequently  at  stake,  and  by  the  role  of  eminent  men 
who,  taking  this  view,  have  acted  from  time  to  time  as  umpires. 

The  character  of  many  industries  enables  wages  to  be  regulated  by  a 
sliding  scale.  To  render  this  a  prudent  course,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  wages  of  that  industry  have  varied  in  some  steady  relation  to  the 
selUng  price  of  the  commodity  produced.     Where  this  is  the  case,  a 
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sliding  scale  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  furnishes  to  the  workmen 
absolutely  reliable  information,  usually  extracted  by  public  accountants, 
appointed  by  themselves,  from  the  books  of  the  employers.  It  thus 
guards  the  workmen  equally  against  seeking  to  enforce  claims  that 
cannot  be  sustained,  and  against  failing  to  obtain  an  advance  in  wages 
which  the  state  of  their  trade  may  justify. 

These  sliding  scales  have  worked  well  for  many  years  in  the  pig-iron 
trade  and  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  North  of  England,  in  the 
coal  industries  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  the  ironstone  mines 
of  Cleveland,  in  South  Wales,  and  in  many  other  important  localities 
and  trades.  They  have  recently  been  terminated  by  the  workmen  in 
some  of  these  industries  without  any  very  definite  reason  being  assigned ; 
but  they  well  deserve  consideration  as  a  machinery  tending  to  secure, 
promptly  and  automatically,  an  adaptation  of  wages  to  varying  condi- 
tions of  trade. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  when  the  road  of  peaceful,  industrial 
anrangement,  as  above  described  in  its  various  stages,  had  once  been 
entered  upon  it  was  never  left,  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
observaiioft  and  experience.  There  are  indications  in  some  of  those 
North  of  England  industries,  which  entered  upon  that  road  earliest  and 
have  pursued  it  longest,  that  a  new  generation  of  workmen  has  not  inherited 
their  fathers*  experience  of  how  much  more  may  be  gained  by  negotia- 
tion or  arbitration  than  by  strife  or  strike.  This  new  generation  is 
showing  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  repudiate  engagements,  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  union  council,  to  question  the  genuineness  and 
good  faith  of  prices  ascertained  by  independent  accountants,  and 
generally  to  show  itself  impatient,  unreasonable,  and  distrustful.  This 
may  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  period  of  conflict  before  wiser  counsels 
prevail,  and  before  a  new  generation  has  gained  its  own  experience  and 
returned  to  the  condition  of  disciplined  unions  and  peaceful,  though 
vigilant,  modes  of  securing  its  interests.  For  this  there  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  required  anything  like  the  same  time  and  the  same  amount 
of  education  as  was  needed  in  earlier  generations.  The  retrograde 
movement  more  resembles  the  receding  wave  in  an  advancing  tide. 

It  is  dwelt  upon  because  it  is  a  feature  in  industrial  development 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and,  more  especially,  in  order  that  it  may  not, 
when  it  exhibits  itself  in  any  industry  which  has  seemed  to  have 
emerged  from  conditions  of  strife,  be  regarded  too  seriously  or  too 
discouragingly. 

The  views  I  have  expressed  have  not  been  modified  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  Trades'  Congress  at  Liverpool.  At  that 
congress  there  was  much  said,  and  there  were  some  resolutions  passed 
inconsistent  with  that  moderation  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  that 
reliance  on  the  ability  of  combined  labour  to  secure  for  itself  all  that 
industrial  conditions  will  permit,  that  has  hitherto  been  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  English  workmen.  But  much  of  this  proceeded  from 
a  few  men  of  honesty,  zeal,  and  ability,  but  of  limited  experience. 
Some  were,  probably,  led  away  by  their  own  ardour  to  maintain  views 
and  to  advocate  a  policy  which,  under  calmer  conditions,  they  would 
modify  even  in  their  present  stage  of  experience.  The  voting  support 
accorded  to  them  was  not  measured  by  the  number  of  men  they  repre- 
sented.     I,   therefore,   see    in  the    Liverpool  Congress    Proceedings 
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evidence  that  the  great  preponderating  mass  of  English  organizec 
labour  is  determined  to  ask  nothing  from  the  law — outside  provisions  foi 
sanitation  and  safety — but  perfect  freedom  to  pursue  the  course  oi 
winning  for  itself  all  that  is  possible  by  legitimate  methods  of  bargaining, 
or  peacefully  withholding  its  labour. 

The  freedom  accorded  to  English  labour  to  organize,  to  act  on  these 
lines,  to  have  its  union  funds  protected — the  recognition  which  it  has 
gradually  secured  from  employers — the  support  which  is  accorded  to  it 
by  public  opinion,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  lines  of  natural  justice, 
have  all  tended  to  avert  from  England  that  form  of  socialism  which  i< 
occasioning  so  much  anxiety  in  continental  Europe.  Every  membei 
of  the  community  has  an  interest  in  encouraging  the  English  method 
of  evolution,  and  in  affording  no  justification  for  the  continental  method 
of  revolution. 

What,  then,  has  been,  and  what  should  be,  the  Church's  attitude 
towards  labour  questions  ?  I  think  it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  sa> 
that,  till  recently,  the  Church  shared  the  feelings  of  what  may  be  called 
constituted  authorities,  that  organized  labour  movements  represented 
unreasonable  unrest  and  a  certain  revolt  against  authority.  "  Servants 
obey  your  masters  jn  all  things,"  was  the  precept  which  practically 
though  in  no  distinctly  admitted  way,  governed  the  feelings  and  attitude 
of  the  Church.  Closer  study  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  industrial  movements  would  have  led  to  its  being  recog 
nized  that  below  the  surface  exhibition  of  extravagant  language,  accom 
panied  in  some  cases  by  unjustifiable  action  in  the  early  days  of  non 
recognized  trades'  unionism,  there  lay  reasonable  claims.  But  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  a  body  of  clergy,  having  no  special  opportunities  tc 
probe  the  depths  of  industrial  questions,  should  be  impressed  chiefly  b> 
those  incidents  and  those  views  which  the  Press  in  earlier  times  gave 
prominence  to. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  can  fairly  be  maintained  that  the  Church  ha? 
lagged  behind  public  opinion  in  its  altered  attitude,  in  its  fuller  know 
ledge,  and  in  its  fairer  and  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  labout 
struggles.  I  think  that  the  Church's  attitude  is  now,  and  should 
continue  to  be,  one  of  broad,  general  sympathy  with  the  aspiration* 
of  labour  to  secure  for  itself  conditions  which  admit  of  life  being  more 
than  a  struggle  for  existence ;  that  organizations  for  this  object  should 
be  looked  upon  as  justifiable  and  needful  agencies;  that  perfeci 
freedom  of  individual  action  in  joining,  or  abstaining  from  joining,  such 
agencies  should  be  inculcated,  with  a  sympathetic  recognition  of  tht 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  join  that  those  who  do  noi 
are  taking  advantage  of  what  is  gained  without  contributing  to  the 
efforts  or  sacrifices  of  seeking  it ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should 
be  an  avoidance  of  passing  from  the  former  assumption,  that  the 
employer  must  be  right,  into  the  assumption  that  the  employer  musi 
be  wrong. 

Let  both  parties  be  credited  with  an  honest  desire  to  be  candid  and 
reasonable,  but  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  each 
other's  claims.  It  may  generally  safely  be  assumed  that  each,  at  the 
outset,  takes  a  one-sided  view.  The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  it  is 
expedient  for  the  representative  of  the  Church  to  proffer  mediation — 
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his  function  is  rather  to  cultivate  those  Christian  virtues  which  tend  to 
avert  strife,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  evidences  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  modern  industrial  conditions,  and  of  the  special  rights  and 
obligations  that  attach  to  them. 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Rector  of  Wavertree. 

When  we  are  told  on  so  good  an  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Bums,  that  in  the  Ust 
fear  there  have  been  two  thousand  strikes,  of  which  the  men  at  the  most  lost  only 
thirty,  and  that  in  twenty  months  up  to  date  117  new  trade  unions  have  been  formed, 
I  think  it  is  very  evident  that  the  ethics  of  what  is  called  the  new  unionism  and  of  labour 
disputes  promise  in  the  future  to  become  a  very  interesting  study  indeed.  But  with 
only  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  speak,  I  think  it  will  be  best,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
old  fashioned  trades  unionism  for  a  good  many  years,  that  I  should  confine  mysel  \ 
to  such  points  as  are  suggested  by  my  own  personal  experience. 

I  learnt  my  first  lesson  in  the  ethics  of  unionism  in  this  diocese  twenty-two  years 
ago.  Ten  days  after  my  ordination  as  curate  of  S.  Mary's,  Sheffield,  a  parish  at  that 
time  of  twenty  thousand  people,  mostly  knife  grinders,  file  cutters,  and  so  forth,  I 
was  taking  a  night  school  class  of  young  men.  I  had  heard  that  some  of  the  members 
of  my  class  had  taken  part  in  a  trade  outrage,  only  a  night  or  two  before.  The 
driving  strap  of  a  grinding  wheel  belonging  to  a  man  who  refused  to  join  the  union 
had  been  found  cut.  I  somehow  got  to  talking  to  the  young  fellows  about  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  used  the  usual  arguments  about  the  sacredness  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  make,  if  he  so  pleases,  his  own  separate  bargain  for 
his  own  labour,  and  so  on.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  much  impression,  for  I 
remember  I  turned  from  argument  to  sentiment  and  exclaimed  indignantly  against  the 
unmanliness  of  cutting  a  fellow- workman's  strap,  and  thus  robbing  him,  to  say  the  least, 
of  the  profit  of  several  hours  work.  Whereupon  one  young  Yorkshireman  burst  out. 
"  Unmonly  !     What  dost  a*  mean  ?    We  wants  to  make  'im  a  mon." 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  point  of  view  with  which,  as  parsons  and 
Churchmen,  we  ought  to  have  some  sympathy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  political 
economist,  at  any  rate  of  a  political  economist  of  the  old  fashioned  Manchester  School 
of  competition  and  its  devil-take-the-hindmost  theory  of  industrial  organization,  I  gram 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  sacredness  of  individual  liberty  and  for  freedom  of 
contmct ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics,  and  its  economic  maxim,  "Lei 
no  man  seek  his  own,  but  each  his  neighbour's  wealth,"  is  there  not  a  good  deal  also 
to  be  said  for  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  his  class  and  subordination  of  individual  to  social 
duty,  which  certainly  is  implied  in  such  a  speech  as  that  of  my  young  Sheffield  knife- 
grinder. 

We  are  right  enough,  no  doubt,  in  denouncing  the  trade  unionist,  when  he  resorts  to 
the  weapon  of  violence  and  intimidation  to  compel  the  man  whom  he  calls  **  scab," 
"  blackleg,"  or  "  scalliwag,"  to  fall  into  line  with  his  fellows,  but  do  not  let  us  forget 
that  all  trade  unionists  do  not  use  violence,  and  intimidation  ;  that  violence  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  movement,  and  that  class  oyalty  and  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  social  duty 
is ;  and  perhaps  also  we  ought  sometimes  to  remember  that  in  the  immature  days  gone 
by,  when  some  of  us  also  were  at  school,  our  ethical  code  was  so  incomplete  that  we 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  social  intolerance  the  **  smugs,"  and  the  "  swats,"  and  the 
"  mopes,"  who  would  not  sacrifice  individual  liberty  io  esprit  de  corps^  and  that  for  the 
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good  of  the  school  we  used  no  little  intimidation  sometimes  to  get  a  good  muster  of 
these  traitors  to  school  tradition  at  the  cricket  practice  or  in  the  football  field. 

They  have  been  the  better  men  for  it  since,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not  be  the 
same  with  the  ''blacklegs''  and  the  "scalliwags."  At  any  rate,  when  I  hear  during 
the  progress  of  a  strike  of  the  boycotting  of  non-unionists,  I  cannot  help  remembering 
that  the  labourer  is  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  to  that  of 
the  employer,  that  motives  connected  with  the  collective  pursuit  of  important  aims, 
and  not  merely  with  individual  action,  are  becoming  of  increasing  concern  every  day, 
and  that  in  the  last  resort,  at  any  rate  in  all  these  labour  disputes,  to  the  workman  the 
question  is  not  about  wealth,  but  about  men. 

My  second  lesson  in  labour  ethics  I  learnt  when,  two  years  later,  I  exchanged  town 
life  for  that  of  a  country  parson.  I  had  not  been  many  months  vicar  of  a  Buckingham- 
shire parish,  when  we  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
thick  of  the  agricultural  labourers*  agitation  of  1872.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  now, 
but  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  attitude  taken  up  for  the  most  part  by  the  country 
clergy  towards  that  movement  The  position  was  no  doubt  a  very  difficult  one. 
How  to  keep  the  Church  sacred  as  the  home  where  all  classes  of  parishioners  could  meet 
as  brethren  ;  how  not  to  appear  to  take  sides  with  farmer  against  labourer,  or  labourer 
against  farmer,  and  yet  to  express  sympathy  with  the  professed  object,  at  any  rate,  of 
a  movement  which  was  evidently  so  needed  for  the  social  elevation  of  the  labourer, 
was  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Personally  I  found  it  insoluble,  or  rather  it  solved 
itself,  solvUur  ambulando.  I  sympathized  with  the  labourer,  and  the  farmer  said  that 
meant  taking  sides  against  him.  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  we  became  good 
friends  again  after  a  bit,  for  how  could  one  wonder  at  his  thinking  that  it  was  wicked 
for  the  parson  to  acknowledge  that  combination  for  labour  purposes  was  legitimate  ? 
The  Act  of  Parliament  granting  to  workmen  the  legal  right  to  combine  had  only  then 
been  on  the  statute  book  a  few  months.  The  Trades  Union  Act  was  only  passed  in 
1871. 

Now  the  lesson  I  think  we  ought  to  learn  from  that  agitation  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
learn  it  myself — is  this.  It  was  pithily  expressed  the  other  day  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  summing  up  a  discussion  on  this  subject  at  his  own  Diocesan  Conference, 

Do  not  interfere  in  labour  disputes,  but  understand  them.  Understand  them,  and  you 
will  be  under  no  temptation  to  interfere." 

The  country  clergy  are  likely,  I  see,  in  a  short  time  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting 
the  Archbishop's  advice  into  practice.  I  daresay  you  would  notice  that  at  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  the  other  day,  a  resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ben 
Tillet  (whose  absence  from  our  counsels  to-day  I  for  one  greatly  regret),  recognizing 
t'le  duty  of  all  trade  councils  to  organize  the  agricultural  labourers,  on  the  ground  that 
"  a  large  proportion  of  the  blacklegs  come  from  the  rural  districts,  owing  to  bad  pay 
and  disorganized  condition." 

Now  I  do  trust  that  if  we  are  to  have  in  our  rural  districts  a  revival  of  the  labour 
agitation  of  1873  we  shall  not  see  the  country  clergy  taking  up  the  attitude  of  seventeen 
years  ago.  If  they  would  really  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Archbishop's  advice  of  non- 
interference in  labour  disputes,  let  them  do  all  they  can  in  the  first  place  to  understand 
the  labour  question.  Let  them  study  the  question  as  the  Archbishop  advises  them  '*  in 
a  few  hand  books  of  economics  followed  up  by  more  solid  reading."  If  I  might 
be  allowed  to  particularize,  may  I  suggest,  amongst  the  solid  books  Professor 
Marshall's  recently  published  **  Principles  of  Economics,"  in  which  we  are  practically 
told  that  political  economy  is  the  study  of  poverty,  not  wealth,  and  the  new  edition  of 
George  Howell's  •*  History  of  Trades  Unions."  Among  the  handbook  class  I  would 
name  Schaffle's  "  Quintessence  of  Socialism,"  "  the  Fabian  Society's  Essays,"  and  I 
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would  also  suggest  a  six  months*  course  of  Michael  Davitt*s  new  weekly  paper  The 
Labour  World,  It  contains  a  mine  of  instruction  and  information  on  labour  move- 
ments from  the  point  of  view  of  the  radical  workman,  and  I  should  imagine  also, 
judging  from  a  ridiculously  unfair  article  on  the  country  clergy  in  the  first  number,  it 
will  prove  a  good  school  for  the  discipline  of  the  clerical  temper. 

If  we  will  only  study  the  question  in  an  all  round  fashion,  I  am  sure  we  shall  come 
to  see,  if  we  have  not  already  done  so,  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  most  of  the  social 
problems  in  our  great  towns  in  realitylies  in  the  country ;  that  there  are  few  of  these 
problems  whose  solution  is  not  largely  dependent  upon  such  a  revision  of  the  English 
laod  system  as  shall  permanently  raise  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  English 
rural  labourer,  and  that  finally  this  elevation  can  only  be  affected  by  the  thorough 
organisation  of  agricultural  labour,  and  its  federation  with  both  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour  of  our  towns. 

Lastly,  may  I  say,  before  I  sit  down,  how  important  it  is  that  as  Churchmen  we  should 
recogmze  our  duty  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  women's  labour.  In  our  large 
towns  that  is  becoming  a  most  vital  question.  I  suppose  most  of  the  members  of  this 
congren  who  are  interested  in  labour  questions,  have  read  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  most 
valuable  book  on  '*  East  London  Life  and  Labour."  The  exhaustive  enquiries  of  which 
that  book  is  a  record,  go  to  show  how  hopeless  it  is  to  cope  with  the  deplorable  evils 
of  the  sweating  system  in  the  present  disorganized  condition  of  women's  labour. 

In  London  a  noble  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  of  forming  Women's 
Unions  was  made  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  as  far  back  as  1874 — I  am  proud  to  think  that 
I  was  present  at  her  first  meeting — and  of  late  the  movement  has  been  further  con- 
solidated. Any  members  of  the  Congress  who  are  desirous  of  helping  in  this  work 
should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Trades  Union  League,  at  the  Industrial 
Hall,  Broad  Street.  In  Liverpool,  we  have  lately  started  a  similar  organization,  and 
we  have  already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  our  children,  the  Liverpool 
Tailoresses'  Union,  organize  its  first  strike  against  the  sweaters,  and  win  the  day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  I  was  present,  last  Tuesday  night,  with  a 
view  to  further  organize  Unions  of  laundresses,  bag-makers,  rag-sorters  and  rope-girls, 
one  of  the  women  delegates  from  the  tailoresses,  hearing  that  I  was  to  speak  on  this 
subject  to  the  Congress  to-night,  begged  me  to  urge  upon  everyone  who  has  any 
influence  with  the  Government  the  supreme  necessity  of  insisting  upon  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  relation  to  workshop  female  labour.  The  inspection 
at  present  is  a  mere  farce.  What  can  one  inspector  do  in  Liverpool  to  see  that  the  r^ula- 
tions  of  the  Act  are  properly  enforced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  time-regulations  are 
daily  set  at  nought,  not  only  in  the  sweating  dens,  but  in  many  of  the  work-rooms  of 
the  so-called  respectable  tradesmen  of  the  city» 

Now  I  venture  to  say,  knowing  as  we  do  how  much  of  the  social  degradation  of 
women  is  traceable  to  the  evils  of  their  economic  condition,  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Christian  laity  to  help  in  starting,  organizing,  and 
consolidating  these  Women's  Unions.  A  representative  committee  of  organization 
should  at  least  be  formed  in  every  large  town,  and  remember  there  is  much  preliminary 
work  that  often  needs  doing  before  the  actual  trade  society  can  be  formed.  In  many 
cases,  the  women  need  much  training  before  they  can  grasp  the  idea  of  combination. 
The  members  of  the  different  trades  need  to  be  gathered  together  in  social  clubs, 
where  they  may  learn  to  know  and  trast  one  another,  and  gradually  build  up  those 
sodal  virtues  of  self-reliance,  discipline,  loyalty,  and  trustfulness  upon  which  the 
subsequent  stability  of  their  trade  society  will  largely  rest.  In  this  preliminary  work 
there  is  room  for  all  of  us — and  not  least  I  think  for  those  ladies  of  leisure,  for  whom 
at  present  too  often  the  terrible  truth  is  that  in  the  skirts  of  their  clothing  is  found  the 
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blood  of  the  souls  of  God's  people :  "  women  who  carelessly  wear  fine  clothes  without 
having  enquired  into  the  possible  cost  in  a  sister's  shame  or  death  ....  and  who 
forget  that  some  cheap  things  are  too  dear  for  human  use.'* 


Sir  Raylton    Dixon,  J.P.,  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  North 
Riding,  and  ex-Mayor  of  Middlesborough. 

When  I  received  an  invitation  to  address  this  meeting  to-night  on  this  subject,  I  felt 
no  little  diffidence  in  acceding  to  the  request.     I  thought  that  on  such  an  important 
occasion  it  might  have  been  better  that  those  more  closely  connected  with  the  subject, 
or  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  it  than  I  possess,  should  have  been  selected  as  speakers. 
But  when  I  further  remembered  that  I  had  been  for  thirty  years  an  employer  of 
labour  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  had  taken 
personal  supervision  of  my  business,  I  thought  that,  as  I  understand  all  opinions  are 
desired  to  be  fairly  heard,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  expressed  my  views  as 
an  individual  employer  on  the  attitude  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  take  in  those 
difficulties  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  be  clear  on 
this  point,  that  I  speak  here  for  myself  alone.    I  give  my  opinions  in  an  informal  way, 
honestly  as  I  hold  them,  and  I  represent  no  section  of  the  people  and  no  society  of 
employers,  and  I  trust  that  before  leaving  this  meeting  I  may  have  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  hearing  some  representative  of  the  working-men  give  his  opinion  as 
candidly  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  mine.     We  are  not  here,  I  take  it,  to  discuss  so 
much  great  questions  of  capital  and  labour,  or,  as  I  would  rather  call  it,  of  employer 
and  employed,  because,  as  far  as  my  experience  and  knowledge  go,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  employer  is  not  very  much  of  a  capitalist,  and  also  when  the  labourer  does 
not  do  much  labour.     I  will  not  speak  upon  that  question  further,  because  I  feel  that 
the  subject  for  discussion  to-night  has  more  relation  to  the  altitude  of  the  Church 
towards  disputes  between  employer  and  employed,  and  to  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  them.     We  are  all  aware  how  largely  these  disputes  enter  into  our  every-day  life, 
nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  these  disputes  are 
not  limited  to  trade  only,  for  no  one  knows  better  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  into 
how  many  ramifications  the  results  and  disadvantages  of  these  disputes  and  difficulties 
go.     We  must  admit  that  an  unhappy  state  of  things  does  exist  at  present,  and  that  it 
has  of  late  years  materially  increased.     We  as  employers  are,  1  think,  without  doubt, 
to-day  in  the  pdsition  of  being  unfortunately  further  severed  from  our  workmen. 
There  is  a  greater  gulf  between   us  than   has   been   the  case  in  the  past,  and,  I 
think,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  present  appearances,  and  more  especially 
from  the  programme  of  the  so-called  **  new  unionism,"  the  differences  are  likely  to  be 
continued,  and  probably  increased,  in  the  future.     Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
surely  it  is  but  right,  and  just,  and  natural  that  the  Church  of  England  should  at  this 
Congress  consider  what  its  attitude  ought  to  be  on  the  subject ;  the  question  being 
whether  the  Church  should  in  any  way  interfere  in  such  disputes,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
way  she  should  interfere.     Further,  we  have  to  consider  what  will  be  the  result  of 
such  interference,  not  only  to  the  parties  first  interested — I  allude  to  the  employers 
and  the  employed — but  to  the  position,  the  influence  and  standing,  of  the  Church 
itself  among  the  people.     With  regard  to  the  first  question,  in  my  opinion  the  Church 
should  withhold  herself  from  interference  in  the  actual  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties.    Taking  a  large  and  general  view,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  only  a  few 
ways  in  which  these  matters  can  be  dealt  with.    They  may  be  dealt  with  by  legisla- 
tioo,  by  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  strikes  and  locks-out,  or  they  may  be  dealt  with  by 
pwMli  of  boards  of  arbitration,  and  by  the  interference  or  mediation,  whichever  you 
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like  to  call  it,  of  third  parties.     With  regard  to  legislation,  I  think  we  must  dismiss 
that  method  at  once.     We  are  not  likely,  I  think,  in  this  country  to  call  it  into 
requisition,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  or  necessary  to  do  so,  except 
with  the  object  of  as  far  as  possible  producing  the  ideal  state  of  things,  of  perfect 
freedom  and  fairness — so  that  every  workman  can  work  where  he  likes,  for  what  wages 
he  likes,  without  interference  or  hindrance,  and  every  employer  can  employ  such 
men  as  he  feeb  he  can  afford  to  employ  at  such  rates  as  he  can  obtain.     With  regard 
to  strikes,  we  may  pass  them  over  in  a  few  words.    I  must  say  I  think  that  strikes 
are  too  much  abused.     I  think  theri  is  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  strikes,  and  a 
nodoQ  with  regard  to  them  that  is  hardly  a  fair  one.     I  am  inclined  to  maintain  that 
a  strike  fairly  and  honestly  carried  out  is  as  English  and  as  good  and  satisfactory  a 
way  of  settling  a  dispute  between  employer  and  employed  as  can  possibly  exist.     A 
man  has  a  right  to  sell  his  labour  at  the  best  price,  and  an  employer  has  a  right  to 
employ  him  or  not.     If  by  meeting  together  they  cannot  arrive  at  an  agreement,  and 
they  resort  to  the  much-abused  plan  of  a  strike,  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  speedy  and 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  I  must  say,  in  my  experience  I  have  seen 
many  strikes  fairly  and  honourably  conducted,  the  result  of  which  has  been  in  most 
cases  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties  than  a  settlement  arrived  at  in  any  other  way 
would  have  been ;  but  of  course  the  Church  of  England  cannot  take  part  in  a  strike, 
and,  therefore,  we  will  say  no  more  about  this.     Then  we  come  to  the  question  of 
midiatum  or  interference  by  a  third  party,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  although  I 
Hve  in  close  proximity  to  the  district  of  which  Mr.  Dale  has  spoken,  my  opinion, 
based  upon  experience  and  careful  observation,  is,  that  arbitration — mediation  between 
employer  and  employed — is  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  ; 
and  I  believe  the  result  of  such  arbitration  has  generally  been  to  leave  behind  more 
gill  and  wormwood,  and  more  ill-feeling  and  dissatisfaction,  than  the  simple  plan  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.     There  is  only  one  way  in  which,  to  my  mind,  the 
Church  of  England  can  interfere  in  these  matters.      In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask, 
Can  we  consider  that  the  clergymen  of  the   Church  of  England,  by  their  education 
lod  training,  are  the  most  competent,  or  competent  at  all,  to  interfere  in  commercial 
questions  ?     I  think  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  are  not,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
they  were.     It  is  impossible  that  they  can   fairly  deal   with  abstruse  questions  of 
manufacture  in  which  technical  matters  are  involved,  and  where  it  is  impossible  for 
anj  outsiders  to  fully  understand  the  bearings  of  the  case.      I  contend,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  fit  to  interfere  in  these  disputes.     I 
am  cot  speaking  in  any  way  disrespectful  of  the  Church  in  saying  this,  because  I 
losk  upon  the  work  of  clergymen  as  a  much  higher  and  greater  work  than  that  of 
deciding  trade  questions.     Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  the  results  of  such  direct 
interference.     It  would  be  sure  to  have   the  effect  of  severing  from  the  Church  more 
or  less  one  of  the  two  parties,  of  causing  a  coolness  and  ill-feeling,  which  would  be 
(lamaging  not  only  to  the*position  the  ministers  of  the  Church  hold,  but  to  the  higher 
interests  of  the  people  generally  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  among  the  working- 
men,  as  well  as  among]the  employers,  would  be  thereby  lessened.     The  Church,  how- 
crer,  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  interfere  indirectly  in  a  way  which  would  be  of 
oaterial  benefit  both  [to  the  employers  and  the  employed.     It  is  its  high  duty  to 
preach  good  feeling  and  fairness  between  man  and  man  ;  to  prevent  or  soften  down 
the  acrimony  and  ill-feeling  which  such  difficulties  promote ;  to  endeavour  to  hold 
together  the  separating  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  any 
nspidoo  of  partiality  towards  one  side  or  the  other.     The  conclusion  I  arrive  at, 
then,  is  that  by  direct  interference  the  Church  can  do  no  good,  but  would  seriously 
kaen  her  influence  in  those  higher  and  holier  ministrations  which  must  ever  be  her 
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first  care,  and  compared  with  whidi  questions  such  as  these  we  are  discussing  sink 
into  comparative  insignificance.  Indirectly^  however,  she  may  do  much  in  promoting 
a  feeling  averse  to  strifes  and  contentions,  and  in  mitigating  the  countless  evils  that 
arise  from  such. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  glad  if  some  working-man  and  trades  unionist  would  address  the 
Congress.  I  understand  that  Mr.  James  Naylor,  who  is  connected  with  the  Pattern 
Makers'  Association,  will  do  so. 

Mr.  James  Naylor,  74,  Factory  Road,  Birmingham. 

Bbforb  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  solution  of  this  question,  the  true  position  of  the 
labourers  must  be  first  understood,  and  the  discovery  made  as  to  why  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  when  man's  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature  is  so  wonderful,  there 
should  be  any  able  and  willing  to  work  who  in  vain  seek  for  opportunity  ;  and  why, 
further,  of  those  who  do  work,  so  many  should  obtain  a  reward  that  barely  permits 
of  necessary  subsistence.     This  discovery  is  not  to  be  made  by  a  cursory  glance  at 
existing  conditions,  or  an  examination  of  economic  text-books,  but  must  be  sought 
for  historically.     It  is  in  history  we  shall  find  there  was  a  time  *'  ere  England's  griefs 
began,"  and  when  the  forementioned  distressing  phenomena  was  absent.      Up  to 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  work  for  all  who  were  willing  was  the  normal  con- 
dition, and  scarcity  is  a  feature  of  modem  times.     To  account  for  this  as  due  to  an 
inscrutable  Providence,  or  to  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, is  to  charge  God  with  folly,  and   neither  supplies  an  answer  nor  ofifers  a 
solution;  for  God  is  very  much  kinder  and  wiser  than  people  believe,  and  the  evil 
must  not  be  charged  to  Him,  but  to  man's  injustice  and  cruelty.     Let  us  prove  this 
by  turning  to  history,  and  note  the  downward  steps  to  modern  industrialism.     We 
are  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  terrible  scourge  called  the  "  black  death  *'  has 
run  its  course,  leaving  the  labourers  two  great  boons,  greatly  increased  wages  and 
greatly  decreased  prices,  both  obtained  at  the  expense  of  landowners.     But  land- 
owners, having  political  power,  passed  their  <<  Statute  of  Labourers,"  making  it 
penal  to  either  ask,  receive,  or  offer  more  than  a  legal  remuneration,  and  it  is  in  this 
Act  we  have  the  source  of  the  labourer's  present  unsatisfactory  conditions.     But  the 
Act  was  not  alone.     It  was  followed  by  measures  equally  oppressive  and  disastrous. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  enclosure  of  the  common   lands,  which  robbed  the 
labourers  of  alternative  independence,  and  bound  them  to  the  wage  system.     There 
was  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Guilds,  which  destroyed  co-operative  effort  and 
appropriated  provision  for  old  age.     To  these  must  be  added  the  Poor  Law,  which  took 
away  manliness  and  created  paupers.     Then  we  have  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whidi 
circumscribed  freedom,  and  bound  a  man  to  his  birthplace.    Then  came  combination 
laws,  which  crushed  aspirations  and  made  attempts  at  improvement  a  crime.     To 
these  must  be  added  wicked  com  laws,  which  starved  labourers,  but  fattened  land- 
lords ;  a  grinding  taxation,  which  spared  the  rich  man's  flock  but  took  the  poor  man's 
lamb ;  and,  lastly,  the  complete  appropriation  of  political  power  by  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.     Under  these  circumstances  can  we  wonder  that  labourers  were 
reduced  to  the  dire  condition  which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginnmg  of  this,  and  which  constitutes  a  picture  of  gloom  well  nigh  without 
paralleL     But  its  gloom  is  intensely  deepened  by  contrast  with  the  opulence  of  others. 
Ke&t»  a  charge  for  the  mere  right  to  use  the  earth  (a  thing  unknown  in  earlier 
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times),  had  gone  on  increasing  until   it  assumed   outrageous  proportions.      With 
rent  came  capital  and  interest,  which  permitted  vast  fortunes  to  be  made  out  of  the 
labourers'  very  necessities,  and  rent  and  interest  together  would  have  crushed  the 
race  but  for  opposing  interests.      Thanks   to   these,   and   the  rivalries  of  political 
parties,  but  still  more  to  the  untamable  spirit  of  the   labourers,  the  great  changes 
have  taken  place  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  the   position  to-day  is  briefly  as 
follows  : — On  the  one  hand  two  privileged  classes,  landowners  and  capitalists,  have 
largely  appropriated  the  means  of  production,  and  in  the  retention  of  these  they  are 
secured  by  law,  defended  by  custom,  and  justified  by  current  economic  teaching.     On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  vast  army  of  labourers  who,  after  centuries  of  oppression 
have  attained  political  power,  have  become  keenly  conscious  of  wrongs,  and,  though 
bat  dimly  perceiving  their  remedies,  are  resolved  upon  securing  redress.     Already  the 
preliminaries  of  the  impending  conflict  are  upon  us.     Federation  and  union  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses  is  in  active  progress,  and  soon  the  non-unionist — who  is  the 
subject  of  so  much  maudling  and  mistaken  sentimept,  and  who  would  lick  the  hand 
that  is  smiting  him — will  have  to  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  historical  antiquities. 
Id  this  conflict  the  attitude  of  the  Church  is  plainly  of  vital,  and  may  be  of  fatal, 
importance,  for  it  is  pregnant  with  great  possibilities  for  good  or  evil.     Nevertheless 
the  answer  is  one  of  no  uncertain  sound,  for  in  this  issue  the  Church  must  be  with  the 
labourers.    She  must  be  with  them  because  her  Divine  Master  was  with  them.    At 
the  very  banning  of  His  ministry,  on  that  memorable  Sabbath  when  He  stood  up 
for  to  read.  His  message  was  *'  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised."    And  His  whole  life  was  but  a  testimony 
of  His  faithfulness  to  His  message.     Do  we  not  read  that  the  multitudes  heard  Him 
gladly,  and  that  they  pressed  upon  Him  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  was  it  not 
ooe  of  His  most  heinous  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  that  He  was  the  Friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  that  He  received  sinners  and  ate  with  them.     Now  the 
idgnificance  of  these  passages  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  saying  His  message 
related  to  eternal  things,  for  the  explanation  is  contrary  to  His  express  language. 
The  masses  never  have  been  adepts  at  giving  refined  meanings  to  words,  and  when 
Christ  speaks  of  healing  the  broken-hearted,  freeing  the  captives,  and  setting  at  liberty 
the  bruised.  His  words  would  be  taken  literally,  more  especially  when  His  message  to 
the  blind  received  literal  fulfilment.     It  is  the  contemplation  of  this  fact  that  gives  a 
new  and  mighty  importance  to  His  loving  invitation,  **  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."     With  this  invitation  the 
Church  has  identified  herself,  to  her  everlasting  honour,  by  placing  them  as  the  very 
fintofher  comfortable  words  in  her  holiest  office.     Having  bound  herself  to  them, 
she  cannot  without  dishonour  take  a  lower  plane,  and  the  Church  must  be  with  those 
who  labour  or  perish.     But  the  Church  must  also  be  with  labourers,   or  cut  herself 
from  identity  with  God's  message-bearers  of  the  past.     Hark  to  the  voice  of  Isaiah 
proclaiming  the  fast  that  God  prefers  to  consist  in  loosing  the  bands  of  wickedness, 
•  oodoing  the  heavy  burdens,   letting  the  oppressed   go  free,    breaking  every  yoke, 
giving  bread  to  the  hungry,   bringing  in  the  poor  that  are  cast  out,  and  clothing  the 
naked.     Surely  no  words  could  more  fittingly  describe  both  the  Church's  duty  and 
her  opportunity.     No  body  of  men  have  been  more  wrongfully    treated  than  the 
Ei^lish  industrial  classes,  and  no  Church  ever  had  her  duty  towards  them  more 
fittingly  proclaimed.    And  with  God's  message-bearers  is  God  Himself,  fordid  He  not 
pcocUim  His  sympathy  with  the  labourers  and  the  oppressed  in  the  dramatic  incident 
of  the  burning  bush.    Hear  the  thunder-roll  of  His  words  as  they  reach  us  through 
the  ages.     *'  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  My  people,  and  I  have  heard  their  cr>' 
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raise  men  from  mere  bargain  haggling  to  lofty  principles,  from  quarrels  over  the  exact 
pound  of  flesh  to  eternal  issues,  and  thus  distinctly  raise  the  tone  of  controversy  and 
increase  the  possible  solution.  As  to  labourers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  Church 
must  know  no  such  distinction.  It  is  an  economic  one,  devised  only  to  justify  excessive 
rewards  to  what  are  called  the  higher  utilities.  To  the  eternal  Father  we  are  all 
children,  and  with  Him  and  His  gospel  **  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  nor  bond  nor 
free."  As  a  skilled  unionist,  and  speaking  on  this  debatable  ground  only  for  myself, 
let  me  say  the  Church  must  hail  the  new  unionism  (although  not  perfect)  as  a  distinct 
step  upward  and  onward  to  millennial  completeness.  She  must  in  no  sense  countenance 
the  spirit  that  would  say,  <*  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  not 
even  as  this  unskilled  labourer.'* 

Let  the  Church  then  rise  to  the  crisis  of  the  times,  and  condemn  as  both  untrue 
and  impious  the  position  that  there  is  in  the  social  state  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
that  the  weak  must  ever  be  sacrificed  to  the  strong.  Let  her  lead,  not  follow  the 
labourers  in  the  conflict  with  the  many  headed  inequalities  and  injustices  that  have  here 
been  reviewed.  Then  what  an  ingathering  into  her  fold  there  will  be.  It  will  be  like 
the  memorable  passover  held  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  or  the  triumphs 
of  Pentecost.  How  much  the  Church  will  widen  her  boundaries,  deepen  her  founda- 
tions, and  rise  in  beauty,  utility,  and  honour.  She  will  be  like  a  rock,  crowned 
with  the  halo  of  her  glorious  traditions.  Against  her  the  tumultuous  waves  of  hostile 
criticisms  will  toss  and  storm  in  vain. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Porter,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Southport 

I  HAD  not  the  least  idea  when  I  came  into  this  room  to-night  that  I  should  be  asked 
to  take  part  in  this  discussion.  Perhaps  it  is  imagined  from  my  name  that  I  belong  to 
a  trades  union.  Well,  I  do  belong  to  that  old  and  greatest  of  all  trades  unions  the 
Church  of  England,  because  it  binds  all  classes  in  the  country  together  under  its 
shadow,  and  wants  to  pers&ade  both  capital  and  labour,  or  rather  capitalists  even  when 
they  have  no  capital,  and  labourers  when  they  do  not  accomplish  very  much  labour,  to 
come  together  remembering  that  they  have  one  common  Father  and  are  all  children 
of  the  great  eternal  King.  Therefore  I  think  our  first  duty  as  a  Church  is  to  teach  the 
people  once  again  that  old  lesson  of  love  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  teach,  both  to  the  masses  and  the  classes.  We  have  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
that  was  taught  by  Moses  when  he  said,  **  Sirs,  remember  in  the  first  place  that  you 
are  brethren."  I  think  when  the  Church  has  done  that  and  has  got  it  thoroughly 
into  the  heads  of  all  classes  that  fellowship  ought  to  reign  between  them,  it  will  not 
be  so  very  difiicult  even  to  settle  questions  of  capital  and  labour.  What  we  are 
competent  to  deal  with  is  to  teach  men  that  they  are  not  bodies  alone  but  have 
immortal  souls.  That  is  the  main  point  to  be  declared  and  enforced,  and  it  is  a  duty 
we  have  to  discharge  both  to  the  wealthy  and  to  the  poor  men.  Happiness  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  in  the  possession  of  tnree  acres  and  a 
cow,  or  one  hundred  thousand  acres  and  one  hundred  thousand  cows.  The  great 
thing  the  Church  has  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  people  to  is,  first  of  all,  that  man  has 
a  living  soul  and  that  the  soul  must  be  regarded  as  well  as  the  body.  I  think  we  have 
another  lesson  also  to  teach  all  classes,  and  that  is,  the  lesson  of  self-denial.  We  want 
to  teach  the  wealthy  people  that  their  money  ought  not  to  be  spent  simply  on  extra- 
vagant luxuries.  The  leaders  of  society  ought  to  be  manly  men  and  womanly  women, 
and  not  mere  dressed-up  tailors*  blocks.  You  only  get  at  heroism  through  self-denial, 
and  self-denial  is  good  for  the  working-man  as  well  as  for  the  rich  man.  I  know  a 
working-man  who  has  a  very  happy  home,  happier  perhaps  than  the  homes  in  many 
a  castle  and  many  a  West  End  mansion,  on  the  extravagant  income  of  18/-  per  week  ! 
He  has  a  wife  and  children,  they  are  very  happy  on  that  small  sum  of  money,  and 
why  ?    Well,  the  master  of  the  house  is  a  teetotaler,  and  all  his  children  are  being 
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brought  up  as  teetotalers.  Thus  by  means  of  self-denial  they  can  circumscribe  their 
own  wants  and  they  are  in  debt  to  no  one.  One  other  lesson — I  think  we  clergy 
ought  to  set  the  example  of  hard  work,  and  I  am  certain  many  of  us  do.  I  do  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  your  eight  hours  bill,  I  am  prepared  to  work  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  when  I  was  at  college  I  managed  at  times  to  do  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a 
day.  We  should  set  this  example,  and  above  all  lead  the  people  in  the  religion  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Rev.  T.  P.  Ring,  Vicar  of  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  any  rate  one  point  is  absolutely  certain — namely,  that  if  any 
religions  body  in  the  world  is  able  to  deal  with  this  difificult  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion it  is  the  Church  of  England,  because  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
are,  from  their  position,  absolutely  free  and  absolutely  independent  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  to  both  sides.  To  my  mind  the  greatest  justification  for  an  Established  and 
endowed  Church  is  this,  that  a  body  of  men  are  set  apart  who  are,  by  their  position, 
independent  of  all,  and  are  able  to  speak  honestly  and  straightforwardly  without  fear 
or  £sivour  exactly  what  they  think.  What  is  wanted  in  the  present  day  is  that 
independent  men  who  have  studied  and  who  understand  this  question  should  speak 
oat  decidedly  and  to  the  point.  I  agree  with  what  was  said  by  the  first  speaker  that 
the  Qinrch  cannot  be  a  judge  in  this  matter,  but  she  can  surely  be  a  mediator.  She 
can  surely  do  something  to  draw  both  parties  together,  and  at  any  rate  point  out 
where  the  great  root  of  the  evil  lies.  There  is  an  evil  confessed  and  acknowledged 
by  all ;  there  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  and  demands  solution.  We  have  received 
within  the  last  year  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  sweating  system,  and 
if  anyone  has  read  even  some  of  the  recommendations  of  that  committee  he  has  read 
enough  to  show  how  great,  how  enormous,  how  awful,  the  evil  is — how  men  and 
women  and  children  are  being  ground  down  to  starvation  wages,  and  driven  lo  misery, 
shame,  crime,  and  despair  through  the  smallness  of  the  wages  that  are  measured  out 
to  them.  Surely  it  is  the  office  and  the  privilege  of  the  Church  of  England  to  remind 
those  noble  lords  that  we  cannot  be  content  with  the  mere  report  of  the  committee, 
but  that  we  look  for  that  report  being  translated  into  some  legislative  enactment 
which  will  save  our  land  from  such  disgrace.  Most  certainly  there  is  a  grave 
question  to  be  discussed,  and  the  Church  dare  not  stand  apart  from  it.  She 
must  take  her  place  and  speak  out  to  both  sides,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  those  who  call  for  our  greatest  efforts,  our  greatest  sympathy,  and  our 

Seatest  pity  are  not  the  employers  of  labour,  but  the  employed  ;  not  the  capitalist, 
it  the  labourer.  The  employers  of  labour  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
I  think  if  this  great  trade  movement  is  to  come  to  a  splendid  consummation,  it  must 
be  guided  by  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  able  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment  than 
the  men  who  are  at  present  directing  its  movements.^  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  trades'  unions,  like  Mr.  Burns,  have  done  great  and  splendid  work, 
because,  while  they  have  upheld  the  men  in  claiming  what  seemed  to  them  their 
just  reward,  they  have  been  the  first  to  say  to  their  followers,  **  Your  greatest 
enemy  is  the  gin-shop  and  your  own  passions.  Until  you  subdue  them,  you 
fan  never  hope  to  rise  very  high  in  the  scale  of  being."  I  know  that  a  strike 
most  always  be  a  great  misfortune.  It  leaves  behind  it  for  many  a  week  and 
lor  many  a  month,  sometimes  for  many  a'year,  poverty,  miserv  and  wretchedness. 
Bat  I  am  alive  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  often  a  great  necessity.  We  must  have 
lomething  to  regulate  those  remorseless  laws  of  competition,  which  go  on  in  their 
vochanging  course  regardless  of  the  cry,  and  the  despair,  and  the  misery  of  those 
who  suffer  from  them.  We  cannot  allow  our  people  to  be  beaten  down  by  the 
competition  which  arises  through  those  who  will  not  help  them  in  their  work  and 
who  stand  apart  from  it.  I  certainly  agree  with  those  speakers — of  course,  I  must 
agree,  standing  here  as  a  Christian  minister,  speaking  to  Christian  men  and  women — 
h  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  we  not  only  deprecate,  but  in  the  strongest  language 
that  we  can  possibly  utter,  we  condemn  any  tyranny,  or  violence,  or  outrage.  But  we 
may  sorely  use,  and  ought  to  use,  the  strongest  pressure  to  induce  the  working-men,  and 
the  working-women  also,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  side  by  side,  in  this  great 
and  coming  conflict.  I  know  in  the  pottery  district  from  which  I  come,  that  the  poor 
women  who  are  ready  to  do  the  same  work  that  the  men  do  for  half  the  wages,  or  some- 
times for  a  third  of  the  wages,  are  the  very  greatest  source  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
men  obtaining  right  and  reasonable  payment  for  their  work.  Surely  the  labourer  has  the 
fiist  claim  on  the  produce  of  his  toil.     Granted  that  the  capitalist  has  a  claim,  granted 
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the  workmea  ought  to  have  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  of  his  labour  I  do  not  think 
anybody  will  deny,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
unionism,  and  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  trades  unionism  I  take  to  be 
this — that  the  old  unionism  claims  that  the  worker  shall  have  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day*s  work,  while  the  new  unionism  says,  the  worker  shall  have  as  much  money  as 
ever  he  can  squeeze  out  of  his  master  for  as  little  work  as  he  possibly  can  do.  Since 
the  great  strike  in  London  last  year  it  has  been  my  experience,  and  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  others  connected  with  the  shipping  industry  that,  in  the  London  Docks, 
pay  what  we  will  we  cannot  get  our  work  dune  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Mr.  Mann 
has  been  appealed  to  again  and  again,  and  no  more  satisfactory  basis  has  been  arrived 
at.  Sir  R.  Dixon  has  told  you  that  he  approves  of  what  he  calls  the  old  English 
method  of  strikes.  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  because  I  think  every  strike  is  a  national 
misfortune.  It  causes  a  loss  of  power,  a  loss  of  wealth,  and  leaves  behind  it  feelings 
of  irritation  and  of  enmity  between  employer  and  employed.  The  great  thing  to  get 
rid  of  strikes  is,  I  believe,  a  well-elected  and  well-managed  Board  of  Conciliation. 
This  has  been  found  to  work  well  amongst  shipbuilders  and  the  men  they  employ  on 
the  Wear  and  the  Tyne.  I  may  say  that  this  plan  has  been  attended  there  with  signal 
success.  Nobody  who  has  studied  the  labour  question  carefully  can  deny  now  that  we 
are  in  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  position.  There  is  a  revolution  going  on,  and  not 
by  any  means  silently  ;  but  I  would  ask  the  men  who  are  leading  the  movement  to 
remember  that  the  outcome  of  revolution  is  revolution.  Already  the  bow  is  stretched 
to  its  full  extent,  and  the  capitalists  are  beginning  to  combine.  I  am  glad  to  see  this,  for 
one  thing  because  I  believe  that  the  terrible  era  of  wages  at  starvation  rates  has  passed, 
and  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  better  wages.  And  now  as  to  the  Church's  mission  in 
relation  to  this  question.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  say  very  much  on  that  particular  subject. 
One  of  the  great  evils  is  the  utter  want  of  thrift  amongst  the  working  classes,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  if  the  poorer  working- 
men  could  get  better  wives,  who  would  look  better  after  their  homes  and  make  them 
more  attractive,  there  would  be  less  money  spent  by  the  men  in  drink.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  I  think  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  England — and  especially  of 
the  educated  women  of  the  Church  of  England — should  be  to  see  to  the  educating 
of  the  daughters  of  the  working  classes,  so  that  they  may  become  better  wives 
and  better  mothers,  and  that  the  working-classes  may  be  trained  up  in  the  time  to  come 
to  be  more  sober,  more  industrious,  more  saving,  and  more  God-fearing  men. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  THINK  we  shall  all  leave  with  the  conviction  that  the  meeting  this  evening 
been  most  instructive  ;  and  that  we  shall  all  carry  away  with  us  much  materiid  it 
later  thought.     Every  speaker  has  contributed  some  element  to  the  whole  effect, 
whatever  opinion  we  may  have  had  of  the  subject  before,  I  believe  that  we  shall 
that  it  is  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  than  we  had  supposed.     We  have 
the   privilege  of  hearing   speakers  express   most  temperately  and   frankly  opini( 
widely   different.       We   shall,    therefore,    reasonably  conclude   that   it   will  not 
possible  for  us  to  give  at  once  a  wise  and  salutary  judgment  upon  the  exact  dct 
m  dispute.     But  I  think  there  has  been  also  an  agreement  on  one  or  two  poii 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  withhold  hasty  judgments.     We  have  h 
told,  I  think  equally  wisely,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  deliver  our  Christian  messa^..^^ 
We  have  been  told,   I  think  by  every  speaker,  that  we  must  proclaim  quite  plaiv  ^ 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  addressed  on   the   one  side  to   the   rich,   on   the  ^t^  — 
side  to  the  poor  ;   and  I  may  say  that  in  my  little  experience  in  these  north^-^ 
regions  I  have  found  what  a  great  blessing  comes  from  plain  speaking.     Let  u»  "^      / 
out  what  is  in  our  souls,  as  the  speakers  who  have  addressed  us  to-night  have  spd^BScv 
out,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  meet  with  a  response  far  greater  than  we  could  h-^sifl 
expected.     Another  thing  has  struck  me.     It  follows  directly  from  what  I  have^inr 
said,  that  one  great  security  in  dealing  with  these  social  questions  is,  that  we  shovA/ 
meet  face  to  foce  as  men  with  one  common  object,  looking  simply  to  what  is  righty  so 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  its  elucidation.     I  should  fatfive 
been  glad,  perhaps,  if  more  speakers  had  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  great  questioo 
of  combination  in  the  form  of  co-operation.     I  believe  myself  that  the  movement  gf 
our  industrial  system  at  present  points  in  that  direction  for  the  solution  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  ;  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  what  was  said  about  the  heroic  sacrifkres  of  men 
who  will  bear  long  sufferings  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  amdio. 
ration  of  the  condition  of  their  class.     Nothing  can  be  nobler,  and  nothing  mot^   . 
clearly  falls  in  with  the  great  message  which  we  as  Christian  teachers  have  to  deliver. 
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Tbat  is,  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  to  tell  plainly,  openly,  in  the 
full  and  widest  significance  of  words,  that  we  are  one  great  brotherhood,  united  in 
▼irtiie  of  the  central  fact  of  our  faith — the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Let  us 
realize  that,  and  uphold  the  truth.  Then  I  feel  sure  that  if  our  difficulties  do  not 
disappear,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the  power  of  brotherhood 
is  lecopnized  on  both  sides.  Meanwhile,  we  can  at  least  do  this.  We  can,  as  we 
lecQgnue  our  fellowship,  try  to  set  before  ourselves  and  those  with  whom  we  deal  a 
^cat  ideal.  I  myself  believe  in  ideals.  I  Bnd  men  respond  to  them,  even  though 
tbe^  cannot  at  once  embody  them  ;  and  to  look  high,  to  trust  in  great  things,  is,  I 
bebeve,  to  have  already  tasted  the  joy  of  victory.  To  proclaim  the  highest  ideal  that 
mm  can  conceive  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  As  we  proclaim  it,  all  these 
wlucfa  are  but  transitory  sorrows  will  be  felt  in  their  due  proportion,  and  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  prepare  for  that  for  which  we  all  look  and  pray — that  kingdom  of  God  not 
in  heaven,  but  on  earth. 
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Bedford ;    Suffragan  for  East  London. 

\Aif  deputed  to  introduce  for  discussion  this  thesis,  "  Acquaintance 
^  and  obedience  to  sanitary  laws — a  Christian  duty."  The  dis- 
^^'on,  or  rather  any  good  that  is  likely  to  follow  discussion,  has 
^^  already  discounted  in  the  press.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  useless  to 
^  about  proving  what  no  one  denies,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
t^  acquainted  with  and  to  obey  sanitary  laws,  and  tliat  nothing  that 
^  laid  here  is  likely  to  make  the  man  who  is  negligent  of  his  duty 
"•Jiore  eager  to  be  acquainted  with  sanitary  laws,  and  to  obey  them, 
f^'ahaps  so.  And  yet  I  am  pleased  this  subject  stands  where  it  does 
^  oar  programme.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress  when  the  Church 
^  the  Incarnation  thus  acknowledges  that  anything  which  concerns 
^  welfare  of  humanity  cannot  be  alien  from  her  mission.  That 
^uaintance  with  and  obedience  to  sanitary  laws  does  concern  the 
^dlfare  of  humanity  no  one  will  be  found  to  deny,  and  the  Church 
^  therdore  bound  to  know  them,  to  observe  them,  and  to  teach  men 
%>  to  do. 
By  the  laws  of  sanitation,  I  understei^Jkfihws  of  nature,  that  is, 
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of  nature's  God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  sinning  against  God  and  against 
ourselves,  and  incurring  as  a  first  and  necessary  consequence  the 
punishment  that  follows  on  all  disobedience ;  and  I  understand 
thereby  the  laws  of  the  State,  whether  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  or  in  the  municipal  laws  which  the  State  has 
empowered  separate  communities  to  enact  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  different  localities.  If  there  be  laws  of  nature,  that  is  of  God,  it 
cannot  be  foreign  to  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  teach  that  the  laws 
of  man  should  be  conformable  to  these  laws,  and  that  all  who  are 
members  of  a  Christian  state  should  be  able  to  live  in  obedience 
to  these  laws  of  God.  It  is  also  too  true  that  man  often  needs 
to  be  aroused  by  some  terrible  visitation  to  listen  to  the  still  small 
voice  of  reason,  and  to  observe  the  laws  which  are  not  past  finding 
out,  and  according  to  which  the  life  he  lives  in  the  flesh  should  be 
ordered  and  maintained.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  that  it 
should  be  thus  with  us. 

No  one  whose  lot,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  has  been  cast 
among  the  masses  of  our  large  centres  of  population,  can  have  failed 
to  realize  how  the  higher  ministry  of  the  Church  has  been  hindered 
by  the  consequences  that  attend  the  neglect  of  God's  laws  in  legisla- 
tion, and  of  culpable  disregard  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  obey  them,  or  see  that  they  are  obeyed  by 
those  in  whose  interests  they  are  made.  I  am  disposed  to  think  this 
evil  is  not  entirely  confined  to  urban  populations,  but  that  the 
minister  of  the  Church  in  the  country  has  experience  oftentimes  of  the 
same  hindrances  in  his  sphere,  and  among  those  who  constitute  his 
cure.  But  I  am  compelled  to  think  and  speak  more  of  what  is  true 
where  men  dwell  thickly  packed  together,  and  where,  it  may  be  said^ 
you  can  hardly  see  a  man  because  of  the  men.  It  is,  however,  not 
a  subject  which  separates  the  classes  from  the  masses.  The  West 
End  of  London  is,  in  respect  of  bad  legislation,  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  disobedience  to  the  law,  as  ungodly  as  the  East 
End.  But  the  people  of  the  West  End  have  resources  which  enable 
them  to  mitigate  and  escape  from  their  evils,  but  this  does  not  render 
sin  in  the  West  less  flagrant  than  sin  in  the  East.  Sin  is  transgression 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  neglect  of  His  ordinances.  If  the  law  of  man- 
was  conformable  to  the  law  of  God,  then  the  sin  would  be  made  a 
crime.  As  such  it  would  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  State,  and  the 
transgression  would  be  visited  with  penalties  for  his  own  good  and 
for  the  good  of  others  (for  the  innocent  often  suffer  consequences* 
which  arise  not  from  their  own  misconduct  but  from  the  misconduct 
of  others),  and  penalty  would  not  be  escaped  by  those  who  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  residents  on 
their  property  live,  and  whose  rent  the  State  secures  to  them — whose 
tenants,  if  they  are  in  arrears  of  rent,  the  State  will  comi>el  to  pay 
their  legal  due,  even  to  the  forcible  seizing  by  its  officers  of  their 
goods  for  sale — and  whom  it  will  enable  them  to  evict,  after  due 
notice,  even  though  there  is  no  more  cause  for  the  notice  than  that 
the  poor  tenant  has  complained  to  the  agent  that  the  law,  such  as 
it  is,  made  in  his  interest  is  unobserved,  and  that  he  is  required 
to  pay  rent  for  and  to  inhabit  an  insanitary  dwelling.     Who  will  be 
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hasty  to  blame  the  man  who,  though  it  be  to  his  own  hurt  and  the 
hurt  of  his  family,  often  prefers  the  pest-house  to  the  workhouse  or  the 
street.  It  is,  I  say,  with  such  as  live  in  the  East  End,  and  elsewhere 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  that  I  am  compelled  to  think 
and  to  speak.  We  call  them  •*  the  people  " — for  them  Christ  was 
incamate,  and  for  them  He  died,  and  of  them  He  is  the  chief  ;  to  be 
one  of  them  He  was  pleased  to  come  as  a  poor  man,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  Greatest  indeed  of  that  multitude,  but 
yet  one  of  those  of  so  many  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy, 
suffering  men  and  women,  uncomplaining,  hard  worked,  ill-fed,  and 
whose  prayer  for  daily  bread  is  indeed  a  real  prayer,  who  know  not 
the  use  of  luxuries,  and  whose  dwelling  is  often  as  insanitary  as 
unacquaintance  with  or  disobedience  to  sanitary  laws  can  make  it. 

And  what,  we  may  enquire,  are  those  laws,  obedience  to  which 
is  a  Christian  obligation,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  powers  that 
be  to  see  that  all  obey,  or,  at  the  very  least,  that  they  be  not  hindered 
from  obeying? 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  clergy  that  in  his 
presidential  address  at  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  at  Brighton,  on  August  25th,  Sir  Thomas 
Crawford  made  special  allusion  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  also  to  their  shortcomings.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  such  long 
discourses  should  be  delivered  outside  the  Church,  but  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  listened  to  with  respectful  attention,  and  that  we,  the  clergy, 
shjdl  not  be  forgetful  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what 
those  who  have  a  right  and  competency  to  speak  on  such  subjects  are 
pleased  to  utter.  He  remarked  that  the  clergy  were  indefatigable 
in  their  endeavours  to  save  men^s  souls,  and  with  that  object  in 
view  were  jealous  in  enforcing  the  due  observance  of  the  moral 
lawy  but  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  this  important  work  would  be 
materially  advanced  if  coupled  in  a  larger  measure  with  equally 
zealous  efforts  for  the  enforcement  of  those  physical  laws  the 
violation  of  which  was  in  many  instances  the  direst  cause  of  wasteful 
suffering  and  misery,  premature  decay,  and  early  death.  I  think 
Sir  Thomas  might  have  added— of  moral  deterioration.  While 
admitting  that  the  clergy  did  take  an  active  interest  in  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people,  he  remarked  (and 
I  am  glad  he  has  said  what  I  intended  to  say  before  I  read  his  words), 
that  if  one  might  judge  from  the  polluted  atmosphere  that  too 
often  pervades  the  churches,  the  clergy  were  not  sufficiently  equipped 
with  that  sanitary  knowledge  so  essential  for  those  who  undertook 
to  guide  the  people  in  such  matters.  This  is  a  serious  indictment. 
It  is  serious  because  it  is  true.  I  think  Dante  would  have  associated 
with  them  in  common  punishment  architects — assigning  a  warm 
comer  perhaps  to  some  very  leading  church  architects — and  church- 
wardens, perhaps  making  some  allowance  for  their  peculiar  difficulties 
who  hold  office  in  pew-rented  churches,  and  have  to  please  those 
who  claim  the  right  to  please  themselves,  because  of  a  monetary 
payment,  and  who  won't  move  to  avoid  a  current  of  fresh  air,  or  too  much 
heaty  according  to  their  susceptibilities  or  fancies,  but  are  irremovable 
squatters,  and  often  very  selfish,  unreasonable,  and  obstinate  fix- 
tures, and  who  make  it  terribly  difficult  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
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comfort  of  the  many ;  and  those  very  awkward  customers,  the  u 
officers,  who,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  decline  to  change  an  exhai 
atmosphere  for  fresh  air,  which  must  then  be  warmed  again  fo; 
succeeding  congregation.  And  what  will  be  their  place,  the 
clergy,  who  shut  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  on  Sunday  night,  and  1 
all  snug,  shutting  out,  with  the  dust  they  dread,  every  breath  of 
air,  until  the  time  the  bell  rings  for  the  mid-week  evening  ser 
There  is.  Sir  Thomas,  we  must  confess,  some  justification  for 
indictment  that  the  clergy  are  not  sufficiently  equipped  with 
sanitary  knowledge  so  essential  for  those  who  should  be  the  g 
by  word  and  example  of  the  people.  It  is  well  to  listen  again  to 
an  utterance  as  this,  **  A  cynical  world  was  prone  to  regard  man 
chattel,  the  care  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  three  faculties 
clergy  for  his  soul,  the  doctor  for  his  body,  and  the  lawyer  fo 
worldly  possessions.  Of  the  three  the  lawyers  seem  to  be  the 
successful,  for  while  wealth  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  1 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people  lagged  sadly  behind.  The  rer 
and  who  can  deny  this,  lies  in  united  and  well  directed  efforts  o 
part  of  the  learned  professions  in  the  cause  of  public  health, 
towards  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  importance  of  sai 
legislation,  and  the  due  administration  of  all  laws  bearing  upoi 
health  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  more  especially  c 
working  classes." 

The  terms  of  my  former  question  may  be  rendered  thus,  What  ai 
elementary  principles  on  which  this  healthy  opinion  must  be  found 

(i)  Air,  fresh  air,  is  necessary  to  a  healthy  existence.  To  min 
contamination  of  the  air,  where  great  numbers  are  crowded  togethi 
elaborate  system  of  drainage  has  been  provided ;  the  old  cesspoc 
been  banished,  and  no  one  wishes  to  see  it  restored.  But  with  the 
system  has  been  generated  the  deadly  sewer  gas  which,  unless  it  ii 
sumed,  or  better  still  driven  through  the  drains  and  away  from  h 
habitations,  is  surely  gendering  disease  and  sapping  the  streng 
the  most  robust,  murdering  the  little  innocents  by  day  and  by  ni^ 
the  home,  the  workshop,  and  the  street.  An  elaborate  system  of 
ping  drains,  still  allowing  direct  communication  between  the 
elongated  reservoir  in  which  the  sewer  gas  is  made  and  retained  fo 
tribution,  frequently  does  nothing  but  aggravate  the  evil  case  0 
inhabitants.  If  they  are  wiser  than  most  of  their  generation,  ar 
not  make  their  rooms  death  traps  by  refusing  to  admit  air  from  wi 
to  recharge  the  air  they  breathe  with  oxygen,  they  oftentimes 
in  sewer  gas  from  the  open  ventilators  in  the  streets ;  they  are  pois 
if  they  shut  their  doors  and  their  windows  and  put  a  bag  up  the  bed 
chimney,  if  it  has  one,  and  equally  poisoned  if  they  do  none  of 
things. 

(2)  Conveniences  for  necessary  uses  are  too  few,  are  badly  constr 
and  insufficiently  flushed  ;  and  one  careless,  dirty  family  can  c 
against  the  decency  and  the  health  of  their  neighbours,  and  no  autl 
restrains  them  or  comes  to  the  help  of  the  sufferers.  There  is  no  sej 
accommodation  for  children,  and  no  consideration  shown  for  the  m 
modesty  of  women.  The  physical  and  the  moral  results  are  terrible 
should  make  the  owners  of  such  properties,  and  the  so-called  **  au 
ties,"  blush  for  very  shame.     Dust  bins  collect  stores  of  putrefyinj 
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health  destroying  matter,  whereas  the  pail  system  and  regular  collection 
and  quick  removal  of  house  refuse  has  been  found  to  be  practicable, 
even  in  the  most  densely  populated  localities,  when  carefully  carried  out, 
and  when  offenders  are  encouraged  to  do  better  and  the  law  against 
creating  a  nuisance  is  firmly  administered. 

(3)  Over-crowding,  that  awful  disgrace  and  shame  of  our  great  cities, 
and  fraught  with  such  evil  consequences  both  physical  and  moral,  is 
tolerated   to  an  alarming  extent   by  the   people,  who   either  do  not 
recognize  the  evil,  or  who  are  helpless  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 
The  culprits  are  careless  owners  of  property,  who  are  content  if  only  they 
get  their  rents,  and  care  not  for  either  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of 
the  poor  people  who  contribute  to  their  incomes — owners  of  property, 
who  have  some  little  compunction  of  conscience,  but  who  satisfy  them- 
sdves  with  the  reports  of  agents,  whose  interest  it  is  to  avoid  expenditure, 
and,  because  they  are  paid  by  commission,  to  aim  at  creating  as  many 
separate  tenancies  as  possible,  irrespective  of  consequences  to  those 
who  pay— owners  of  property,  who  confess  it  is  a  duty  to  look  into 
diese  things,  but  have   more    property  than    they  can   give   personal 
attention  to,  or  are  perhaps  physically  unable  to  visit  themselves,  and 
seem  unable  to  find  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances  independent 
visitors  to  do  for  them  what  they  cannot  do  themselves.     These  often 
compound   for  their  neglect  of  evident  duties  by  large  contributions 
to  local  charities — but  these  charities  don't  mend  the  conditions  under 
which  their  poor  neighbours  (if  indeed  all  of  them  regard  them  as 
neighbours)   exist,  and   whose  depen4ents  they  are,  because  they  are 
recipients  of  the  toll  they  take  in  the  form  of  rent,  and   in   return 
for  which  surely  they  should  see    (it   is   not   a   case  of  charity   but 
of  justice)   their  tenants  receive  a  fair  equivalent — even   a  dwelling 
that  is   as  healthy  for  body  and   soul   as    they  can    make   it,   and 
decline  to  receive  more  than  is  their  due  if  it  is  purchased  by  over- 
crowding, and  its  consequent  evils.    'The  mafi  who  would  not  permit 
the  over-crowding    of   cattle,    because    it   would    breed    disease    or 
impoverish  the  land,  will  sometimes  allow  over-crowding  in  his  town 
property,  which  does  not  allow  each  human  being  the  amount  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  that  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  existence.     And  this  over- 
crowding is  tolerated  by  the  local  authorities,  who,  if  their  powers  to 
prevent  it  are  insufficient,  which  I  doubt,  should  demand  an  increase  of 
these  powers,  or  the  Legislature  should  supersede  them  by  an  executive 
that  ¥rill  see  the  law  is  properly  administered. 

{4)  I  have  left  myself  little  time  to  speak  of  light,  as  well  as  of  air, 
is  necessary  to  a  healthy  existence.  Ancient  lights  are  protected  in  the 
interest  of  property,  or  rather  of  property  holders.  We  want  a  healthy 
public  opinion  to  condemn  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  those  houses 
from  which  the  light  of  heaven  is  excluded,  and  to  require  that  the  pro- 
vision of  light  from  without  shall  be  made  compulsory  in  the  erection  of 
ill  new  dwellings  which  are  to  be  tenanted  by  the  poor.  The  rich  can 
ttkc  care  of  themselves,  and  are  not  restricted  in  the  selection  of  their 
place  of  residence  as  are  the  working  classes.  If  the  old  Window  Tax  of 
the  Whigs  under  Lord  John  Russell  were  revived,  what  a  healthy  public 
opinion  there  would  be  raised  against  it !  Is  it  unreasonable  we  should 
desire  to  create  a  healthy  public  opinion  against  the  exclusion  of  light, 
by  any  cause  whatever,  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ?   It  is  as  necessary 
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to  their  health  as  it  is  to  the  health  of  those  who  are  more  abundantly 
provided  with  other  good  things. 

(5)  I  have  no  time  in  which  to  speak  of  water — pure  water — ^as  quite 
as  necessary  for  a  healthy  life  as  air  and  light.  I  should  like  to  see  created 
a  healthy  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of 
pure  water.  Cisterns  are  not  necessary  in  any  house,  be  the  tenant  a  duke 
or  a  working-man.  I  have  seen  cisterns  from  which  the  water  was  drawn 
for  domestic  use  in  the  East  End  cleaned  out,  and  I  am  sure  the  sight 
was  sufficient  to  create  a  very  healthy  opinion  against  such  water  as  a 
beverage,  and  it  was  all  the  water  the  poor  people  had  to  drink !  If  a 
contaminated  atmosphere  creates  a  dangerous  craving  for  a  stimulant,  I 
am  sure  the  lack  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure  cold  water  is  a  constant 
source  of  intemperance,  and  militates  in  many  ways  against  the  health  of 
the  poorer  class  of  the  community.  We  may  hope  that  a  measure  for  a 
general  constant  supply  of  pure  water  would  not  involve  difficulties 
similar  to  those  that  wrecked  the  late  proposal  of  the  Government  to 
provide  for  the  reduction  of  public-houses  with  compensation  for  licenses 
unrenewed,  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  prove  of  lasting  benefit  in  the 
interests  of  temperance,  and  therefore  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
people,  both  physical  and  moral. 

I  have  done  because  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more,  not  be- 
cause there  is  not  more  I  could  say  ;  for  instance,  about  food  and  clothing 
there  is  much  ignorance,  and  none  suffer  more  from  this  ignorance  than 
the  working-man  and  his  family.  He  suffers  in  pocket  and  in  health. 
And  why  should  not  mortuaries  be  provided  in  every  parish,  and  the  use 
of  them  made  compulsory  in  the  interests  of  the  living  ?  And  why 
should  our  atmosphere  be  darkened,  and  we  compelled  to  breathe  air 
charged  with  smoke,  which  it  were  better  for  all  should  be  consumed 
and  not  wasted,  and  more  than  wasted  as  it  is  now  ?  On  these,  and  other 
matters,  no  one  desires  more  than  I  do  to  see  created  a  healthy  public 
opinion. 

I  fear  I  have  encroached  on  the  subjects  allotted  to  those  who 
are  to  follow  me.  It  was,  perhaps,  impossible  to  avoid  doing  so, 
and  I  felt  bound  to  treat  the  subject  with  reference  to  my  own 
experience  as  a  humble  worker  for  God  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  witness  a  great  improvement  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  live.  The  laws  have  been  improved  that 
regulate  these  conditions ;  local  authorities  have  risen  to  a  higher  sense 
of  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities ;  owners  of  property  have  in 
many  instances  shown  a  realization  of  what  is  due  to  themselves, 
their  tenants,  and  the  community  generally;  the  people  are  less  ignorant 
than  they  were  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  The  Church,  thank  God,  seems 
better  to  understand  her  commission,  and  to  seek  more  than  ever  to 
help  people  to  live  in  the  world  as  well  as  to  prepare  to  go  out  of  it. 
She  has  had  her  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  insanitary  conditions 
and  a  low  state  of  bodily  health  oppose  to  her  high  and  holy  mission  a 
very  serious  hindrance.  By  example  and  precept  she  is  endeavouring 
to  teach,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  speak  burning  words  of  remonstrance 
to  those  who  neglect  their  duties.  She  sees  with  delight  and  thankfulness 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  live  lives  more  consonant  with  the 
laws  of  God.  In  obedience  to  lower  laws  she  sees  a  promise  of  obedience 
to  higher  laws.     At  the  same  time  she  protests  against  one  law  of  God 
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being  preferred  as  more  obligatory  than  another,  and  the  godliness 
she  preaches  has  the  promise  of  this  life  as  well  as  of  that  which  is 
to  come,  and  honours  the  body  which  the  Holy  Ghost  claims  as  His 
temple,  and  in  which  God  was  manifest  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Has  the  Church  any  duty  in  regard  to  obedience  to  sanitary  law  ?  Let 
us  search  the  Scriptures  and  learn  the  answer  to  this  query.  The 
finger  of  God  is  there  for  our  guidance.  The  Egyptian  plagues  are 
detailed  in  many  minute  particulars.  Were  they  not  sent  for  our  infor- 
mation as  well  as  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Egyptian  people  ? 

The  day  has  gone  by  in  which  epidemics  were  regarded  as  unaccountable 
visitations,  when  it  was  thought  that  man  had  only  to  sit  still  and  bear 
the  scourge,  or  run  away  from  it,  and,  while  propitiating  God's  anger  by 
prayer  and  offerings,  do  nothing  more  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
Epidemics  are  evidence  of  God's  displeasure  at  man's  disobedience; 
manifested  through  the  operation  of  natural  law.  It  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  in  Moses'  time  that  disobedience  to  sanitary  laws  is  followed  by 
disease.  Egyptian  customs  produced  the  conditions  which  developed 
murrain  among  the  cattle,  lice,  the  so-called  flies,  boils  and  blains  among 
the  people,  followed  by  the  terrible  visitation  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  Israel  from  Egypt. 

In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  I  was  acting  for  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Camberwell.  In  one  night,  that  of  October  2nd,  I  was  in  attendance 
on  seven  mothers  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  most  of  whom  were 
apparently  well  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  but  by  breakfast  time  on 
the  following  morning  they  were  all  dead.  There  was  a  plague  over 
that  part  of  London  as  decided  in  form  as  that  which  affected  the 
Egyptians.  Its  cause  was  conveyed  by  polluted  water,  and  so  I  doubt 
not  was  that  which  cut  off  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt. 

There  were  no  deaths  among  the  children  of  Israel. 

This  miracle  was  to  some  extent  repeated  in  1849;  ^^  Hebrews 
enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  cholera,  and  why  ?  Because  they 
escaped  the  conditions  allowing  the  multiplication  of  the  cholera  bacillus 
in  their  own  persons  by  avoiding  mischievous  articles  of  diet.  If  there 
is  no  food  for  the  bacillus  to  feed  upon  in  those  who  take  it  in  with  their 
potable  water  it  will  abort  and  cease  to  increase  and  multiply  in  the 
human  body. 

Now  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  and 
educated  in  Chaldean  lore.  His  observant  eye  had  detected  cause  and 
effect.  Whilst  in  the  wilderness,  he  laid  down  hygienic  laws  for  the 
Israelites,  by  means  of  which  he  kept  them  free  from  the  diseases  caused 
by  filthy  habits  and  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  He  instituted  the  burning 
erf  incense  where  atmospheric  defilement  might  arise.  He  ordained 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  who  were  of  high  social  position,  and  fore- 
shaidowed  hospitals  for  those  who  had  infectious  diseases.  The  latter 
were  to  be  treated  by  isolation  without  the  camp  or  city,  thus  suggesting 
the  iniectious  hospitals  of  the  present  day.  He  also  ordered  that  human 
should  be  returned  to  the  earth,  and  all  unclean  apparel  and 
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contaminated  articles  of  furniture  or  domestic  use  cleansed  with  water. 
He  made  ordinances  as  to  cleansing  the  person  before  taking  food. 

All  these  ordinances  are  based  upon  strict  sanitary  law.  Are  they  not 
recorded  in  holy  writ  for  our  learning  ?  Surely  yes,  and  to  study  their 
affinities  is  a  Christian  duty. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  time  of  the  prophets  and  read  the  denunciations 
of  those  inspired  writers  against  the  national  sins  of  the  people  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  We  read  that  those  sins  would  be  punished  by  the  armies 
of  the  living  God,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  overthrow  Israel  by  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  These  are  spoken  of  as  the  direct  agents  of  the 
Almighty  in  His  government  of  the  world,  and  His  great  armies  are 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  palmer-worm,  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
the  mildew,  and  the  blight,  and  they  include  the  disease  germs  now 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  agents  by  which  epidemics  are  spread.  Surely 
there  is  instruction  here  for  us ;  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
teach  the  lesson  here  recorded. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was  with  us  in  human 
form.  We  find  that  the  Jews  had  elevated  the  laws  as  to  the  washing 
hands  before  meat,  the  cleansing  of  pots,  platters,  and  other  things,  into 
religious  ordinances,  making  them  of  more  importance  than  the  true 
principles  of  righteousness,  namely,  love,  justice,  and  mercy. 

The  man  who  ate  with  unwashen  hands  was  a  far  greater  sinner  in 
their  eyes  than  he  who  obeyed  this  custom,  yet  robbed  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  kept  back  the  wages  of  the  poor. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  those  examples  before  them,  the 
early  Christians  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  that  soon  after  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith  omitted  to  obey  the 
sanitary  laws  which  the  Jews  insisted  on.  Indeed  they  ignored  them 
altogether,  not  seeing  their  real  bearing  upon  public  health.  In  process 
of  time  the  monks  and  friars  became  the  filthiest  specimens  of  humanity, 
grovelling  in  their  dirt  as  if  it  proved  their  greater  sanctity.  These  men 
on  their  pilgrimage  sometimes  carried  the  germs  of  disease  with  them  and 
inflicted  terrible  sufferings  upon  those  who  gathered  to  listen  to  them, 
little  suspecting  that  the  very  persons  who  were  warning  them  of  the 
advance  of  God*s  vengeance  were  themselves  scattering  the  first  germs 
of  disease  by  which  their  prediction  of  His  wrath  would  be  verified. 
Here  comes  in  again  a  bit  of  true  hygiene.  The  use  of  incense  protected 
the  crowds  within  the  churches  from  some  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
filthy  clothes  and  impure  air.  The  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  are 
now  clearly  traced  to  the  insanitary  surroundings  of  the  great  towns,  and 
we  are  able  to-day  to  state  positively  that  God's  visitations  in  the  form  of 
epidemic  disease  need  not  be  feared  where  the  governing  powers  do 
their  duty  by  instructing  the  people,  and  the  people  do  their  duty  one 
to  another  by  obeying  sanitary  law.  Surely  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  inculcate  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  finger  of  God  in 
history.  Are  we  to  place  these  matters  entirely  under  the  head  of 
natural  law  without  reference  to  the  higher  interests  involved  in  their 
manifestation  ? 

Let  us  now  pass  from  mediaeval  to  modern  times.  Is  there  no  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  the  miracles  now  taking  place  in  our  midst  ?  miracles 
as  manifest  as  those  of  the  Egyptian  plagues.  Was  not  the  mildew 
which  devastated  the  sister  island  in  1847  (and  subsequently)  sent  for  a 
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special  purpose  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  that  visitation  ?  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  Irish  people  in  their  squalid  homes,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
estates,  such  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Lismore,  Lord  Cavan 
in  the  west,  and  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  London  City  Companies 
in  the  north,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  peasantry  were  and  still  are 
living  under  conditions  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  humanity  of  the 
nation  that  has  had  supreme  control  in  that  island  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  potato  famine  was  followed  by  terrible  and  fatal 
epidemics  of  fever  and  other  diseases  afflicting  rich  and  poor,  for  where 
the  poor  are  afflicted  the  same  dart  will  strike  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  carry  off  their  dearest  treasures  in  spite  of  every  imperfect 
agency  used  to  prevent  it.  The  population  of  the  island  has  been 
reiuced  from  over  eight  to  somewhat  less  than  five  millions,  more  by 
the  results  of  disease  and  starvation  than  by  that  emigration  which  is 
still  daily  taking  place. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  God  will  have  visited  those  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things  with  His  sore  displeasure  ?  And  so  it  is.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Irish  landowners  have  been  ruined,  and  in  this  ruin  the 
mistaken  benevolence  of  the  British  people  has  materially  assisted. 

Each  government  in  its  turn  as  it  came  into  office  determined  to  do 
something  for  that  wretched  country ;  but,  though  they  fed  the  people, 
they  never  insisted  upon  the  owners  of  the  land  sweeping  away  the 
miserable  hovels  occupied  by  the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  educating  them 
and  providing  them  with  those  conditions  which  make  possible  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  morality  and  decency.  The  land  is  now 
passing  from  one  set  of  landlords  into  the  hands  of  another.  It  is  to  be 
seen  how  far  the  new  owners  will  do  their  duty  better  than  those  they  are 
superseding.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  bitter  cry  which  has  gone 
up  from  the  wretched  homes  of  Ireland's  people  has  entered  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  and  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophets 
so  it  is  now.  It  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  point  the  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  this  lesson,  which  is  so  patent  to  the  eyes  of  the  student 
in  hygiene  when  guided  by  Scriptural  light. 

I  will  ask  you  now  to  look  nearer  home.  Not  ten  miles  from  my  own 
home,  on  one  of  the  beautiful  southern  hills,  and  not  far  from  the 
residences  of  some  members  of  the  legislature,  there  is  a  farm  of  a 
thousand  acres.  It  is  owned  by  a  great  corporation  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  was  farmed  by  a  man  of  some  means.  He  was  sometimes 
a  representative  of  his  parish  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  then  a 
member  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

The  tillers  of  his  soil  and  the  reapers  of  his  harvests  lived  in  buildings 
prorided  by  him,  far  inferior  to  those  occupied  by  horses  and  cows  on 
the  neighbouring  estates.  There  is  no  drainage  to  the  so-called  cottages, 
or  next  to  none  ;  the  only  water  supply  obtainable  is  derived  from  rain 
water  tubs  or  from  a  neighbouring  pond.  It  is  scarcely  fit  to  drink,  even 
after  boiling,  in  hot  summers.  The  wages  paid  are  no  doubt  equal  to 
those  upon  the  neighbouring  farms,  with  lodging  included,  but  18/-  a 
wedk,  or  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of  our  country  14/-  only,  is  not  enough  to 
do  more  than  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  family,  without  the 
of  putting  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day  or  old  age,  if  the 
10 
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labourer  lives  to  attain  it.  He  is  discharged  as  soon  as  his  work  is 
over.  There  is  nothing  before  him  but  the  workhouse  when  he  can  no 
longer  earn  wages,  and  these  are  only  forthcoming  in  some  parts  of  the 
year. 

Are  we  doing  right  as  a  Christian  nation  to  tolerate  this?  The 
majority  of  our  labourers  do  not  live  to  be  sixty  years  of  age,  they 
lose  their  wives  and  children  by  preventable  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
The  farmer  to  whom  I  refer  was  careful  upon  one  point.  He  provided- 
them  with  beer  at  a  moderate  charge  instead  of  water.  He  profited 
by  their  thirst  and  placed  them  in  a  position  to  get  out  of  the  world  as 
fast  as  possible  when  they  were  in  failing  health.  The  conditions  I  have 
described  are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  our  beloved  country. 
If  the  farmer  does  not  supply  the  beer,  the  landlord  does  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  drink  shops  on  the  estate,  which  he  too  often  regards  as 
pearls  of  great  price.  The  lives  of  the  children  of  our  agricultural 
poor  (as  well  as  those  in  our  great  towns)  are  taken  away  and  their 
earnings  are  kept  back  by  custom ;  but  their  cry  has,  like  that  of  their 
Irish  brothers,  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  and  He 
will  see  that  justice  is  done  to  those  unable  to  protect  themselves. 

The  cattle  murrain  and  bad  harvests  of  recent  times,  with  the  lowness 
of  prices  of  food  stuffs,  are  bringing  ruin  upon  English  landlords.  At 
least  one  half  of  the  land  has  changed  hands  within  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  an  immense  area  is  now  in  the  market,  before  the  century 
closes  the  major  part  of  the  rest  will  have  followed  suit ;  and  woe  be  to 
the  new  owners  if  they  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  our  midst.  This  will  not  be  effected  by  raising  the  prices  of 
food  stuffs,  but  it  must  be  by  doing  justice  to  the  poor. 

The  Church  has  partially  awakened  to  her  duty  upon  the  great 
temperance  question,  which  is  even  of  greater  moment  in  Sanitation  than 
the  limitation  of  infectious  disease.  Moses  knew  this  when  he  ordained 
that  no  priest  while  performing  his  duties  in  the  temple  should  partake 
of  wine,  and  it  would  be  a  glad  day  for  the  Church  if  this  custom 
of  abstinence  whilst  on  duty  in  parish  work  could  be  continued,  and  our 
workers  in  all  ranks  of  life  encouraged  to  avoid  intoxicating  liquors  for 
longer  periods  than  simply  from  meal  to  meal. 

Their  use  causes  the  loss  of  many  more  lives  than  do  fever,  small- 
pox, "  et  id  genus  omne."  It  has  an  effect  unlike  that  of  epidemic  or 
infectious  disorders.  The  effect  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  hereditary,  and 
much  of  the  shortening  of  life  and  of  hysteria  of  the  present  day,  with 
its  immediate  relative,  insanity,  is  the  sequence  of  our  forefathers*  habits 
in  eating  and  drinking  too  much.  The  mean  duration  of  life  is  awfully 
diminished  from  that  which  is  our  birthright  Instead  of  the  hundred 
years,  which  Isaiah  says  is  to  be  the  age  of  a  man  among  God's  people, 
the  average  age  at  death  is  now  only  thirty-nine,  or,  as  some  report, 
forty-one,  and  a  young  adult  can  look  only  for  an  average  of  fifty-one. 
More  than  sixty  years  are  taken  from  our  lives  by  bad  habits  and  the 
ignorant  following  of  bad  customs.  Hysteria  is  increasing  among  us  to 
a  serious  extent  and  gives  evidence  of  a  nervous  system  which  has  lost 
its  balance.  Men  and  women  show  its  influence  in  all  directions,  and 
especially  is  it  seen  in  the  families  of  those  whose  young  members  daily 
use  intoxicating  liquor.  To  all  hysterical  persons,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  are,  even  in  small  quantities,  absolute  poison.    The  disease 
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itself  can  simulate  almost  all  others,  and  when  treated  by  wine  or  strong 
drink  is  likely  to  land  its  victim  in  invalid  habits  and  an  early  grave, 
from  disorders  which  are  not  generally  recognized  as  due  to  bad  habits. 
Still  more  dangerous  is  the  doctrine  of  hypnotism,  supposed  to  be  new. 
Mesmerism,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  and  its  latest  appellation, 
hypnotism,  are  only  modem  names  for  old  arts.  Moses  knew  the 
manipulators.  In  his  day  they  were  called  wizards,  and  their  offence 
was  punished  by  death  without  the  camp.  No  one  can  act  by  such 
means  on  the  nervous  system  of  another  over  whom  he  has  found  out 
his  power,  without  rendering  that  other  person  weaker,  and  his  brain 
cells  less  able  to  return  to  a  healthy  state. 

Our  lunatic  asylums  can  show  numerous  victims.  Let  me  warn  all 
such  operators,  who  may  be  acting  ignorantly,  of  the  intense  respon- 
sibility they  are  undertaking  in  tampering  with  the  intricate  machinery 
upon  which  depends  the  accuracy  of  thought,  and  which  if  acted  upon 
at  all  should  only  be  so  by  men  learned  in  the  ways  of  lunatics. 

We  read  (i  Cor.  i.  27^  28),  "God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are." 

The  visions,  the  fancies  and  delusions  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
hysteria,  hypnotism,  or  strong  drink,  have  given  rise  to  most  disastrous 
results  in  families,  and  even  in  nations.  Surely  it  is  better  not  to  touch 
the  unclean  thing  than  to  risk  pollution. 

With  such  examples  before  us  as  we  find  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
supported  as  they  are  by  similar  instances  taking  place  before  us  in  our 
own  times,  it  must  be  a  Christian  duty  to  become  acquainted  with,  and 
to  obey,  sanitary  law. 

Our  Saviour's  work  on  earth  often  consisted  in  healing  the  sick, 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansing  lepers,  and  causing  the  lame  to 
walk.  Moses  purified  the  bitter  waters  in  the  wilderness  by  hygienic 
means ;  he  raised  the  brazen  serpent  so  that  all  those  who  had  been 
bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents  might  look  upon  it  and  live.  It  must  be  the 
Church's  duty  to  try  and  do  likewise  on  safe  lines.  It  must  be  her 
duty  to  rescue  the  young  from  early  graves,  to  prevent  the  agony  which 
parents  feel  when  they  part  with  their  beloved  little  ones  by  causes 
which  our  local  rulers  can  now  prevent,  if  they  use  the  powers  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  recently  placed  in  their  hands. 

Parliament  has  seen  the  necessity  for  sanitary  reform.  All  those  who 
love  their  country,  and  place  obedience  to  sanitary  law  before  self,  will 
hail  with  approval  the  action  of  the  Executive  Council  of  this  Congress 
in  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  its  members. 

Before  any  suggestions  are  made  for  further  legislation,  local 
authorities  should  be  urged  to  put  in  force  the  powers  they  already 
possess.  Let  us  also  take  example  by  the  results  of  our  mistaken 
benevolence  in  Ireland,  and  do  what  is  right  to  the  poor.  **  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  which  treadeth  out  the  corn."  The  tiller  of  the 
ground  has  the  first  right  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  He  must  be  fed,  and 
provided  with  pure  water,  and  ought  to  be  housed  in  decent  habitations, 
at  the  expense  of  the  cultivated  soil. 
That  soil  should,  and  could,  be  so  cultivated  as  to  allow  of 
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charge.  Nature  is  so  ordered  that  the  best  food  for  plant  life  is  animal 
excreta.  Restore  to  the  land  that  which  has  been  taken  out  of  it  to 
provide  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  food  for 
the  inhabitants  thereof. 

We  only  import  such  food  as  is  wanted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
growth  at  home ;  importation  would  be  unnecessary  if  we  acted  aright. 
While  we  throw  into  the  sea,  or  destroy  by  chemicals,  the  excreta  of 
our  teeming  millions,  we  are  neglecting  true  and  sanitary  law,  and 
paving  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  our  nation,  when  God  sees  fit  to 
pour  out  His  righteous  indignation  upon  our  land  for  its  neglect  of  the 
true  Christian  principles  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  protect- 
ing the  poor  from  unrighteous  oppression. 

We  read  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  T9  Matthew  Henry 
is  imputed  this  now  world-wide  saying ;  but  many  people  imagine  it  is 
a  proverb  from  the  Scriptures.  Godly  people  will  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
personally  clean,  though  cleanly  people  are  not  necessarily  godly.  Let 
us  beware  lest  we  imitate  the  Pharisees,  and  place  ordinances  before 
Christian  duty. 

We  read  (Isaiah  Ixv.  19,  20,  22), "  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in 
My  people ;  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor 
the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days  :  for  the  child  shall  die  an 
hundred  years  old ;  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall  be 

accursed They  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat :  for  as  the 

days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  My  people.*' 

Are  we,  who  pride  ourselves  on  being  God's  people,  at  all  near  this 
state  ? 

In  1888,  out  of  721,000  children  bom  in  England  during  the  year, 
130,000  died  before  it  had  closed.  763,000  persons  were  classed  as 
paupers,  most  of  them  being  in  this  state  in  consequence  directly  or 
indirectly  of  their  inability  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age,  by  reason 
of  insufficient  wages,  or  in  consequence  of  vicious  or  drunken  habits. 
There  were  38,000  persons  convicted  of  indictable  offences,  of  whom 
nearly  5,000  were  women. 

Nearly  3,000  houses  were  known  to  the  police  as  the  resorts  of 
suspects  and  criminals.  3,000  persons  committed  suicide.  14,300  were 
in  local  prisons,  5,600  in  convict  establishments,  and  4,200  children  in 
reformatories ;  while  more  than  868,000  persons  were  dealt  with  in  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  of  whom  166,366  were  accused  of  offences  in 
which  drunkenness  appeared  as  a  whole  or  a  part  There  were  722 
criminal  lunatics  in  asylums,  of  whom  308  had  been  found  guilty  of 
murder ;  while  nearly  90,000  persons  are  being  provided  for  in  either 
public  or  private  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  number  is  yearly  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  half  per  cent. 

Of  children  born  during  the  year,  33,750  were  illegitimate,  and  of 
these  more  than  eighty  per  cent  die  or  are  made  away  with  in  the  first 
year  of  their  existence. 

Is  this  catalogue  of  crime  and  disease,  in  most  instances  the  direct 
consequence  of  vicious  and  insanitary  habits  and  surroundings  or 
neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  to  be  ignored  by  the  Church  ?  It  must  be 
the  duty  of  all  her  members  to  make  the  principles  of  sanitation  known 
throughout  the  land,  and  to  urge  upon  those  to  whom  the  nation  hais 
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delegated  the  duty  to  carry  out  those  principles,  and  to  teach  the  people 
that  the  shortening  of  human  life  is  a  defiance  of  our  Creator,  and 
carries  with  it  a  denial  of  His  authority.  He  who  causes  his  brother 
to  leave  the  earth  before  his  time  is  a  murderer,  and  no  **  murderer 
shall  inherit  eternal  life." 

The  Church  is  not  the  State.  Like  the  medical  profession,  she  does 
not  order  but  advises.  Should  it  not  be  said  of  her  in  regard  to 
sanitation  as  was  said  of  the  woman  in  Scripture,  *'  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.'* 
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Windsor  ;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  ;  Chaplain 

to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  Chaplain 

to  H.M.'s  Household  Troops. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  chief  pastor  of  our  own  communion  that 
the  better  housing  of  the  people  is  '*  a  great  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tion that  the  Church  ought  to  face."  It  is  manifesdy,  therefore,  on 
quite  unimpeachable  authority,  a  practical  reform  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  promote.  By  no  counter 
all^ation  has  this  well-certified  affirmation  been  seriously  traversed.  In 
what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  are  the  moral  and  religious  lives  of  the 
people,  by  the  suspension  of  the  laws  of  sanitation,  disastrously  affected  by 
the  insanitary  homes  in  which  they  dwell  ?  It  is  outside  all  reasonable, 
and,  indeed,  all  possible  disputation,  that  there  cannot  be,  except 
miraculously,  the  sanctities  of  life  where  there  are  not  the  decencies  of 
existence.  The  dwelling  that  is  without  even  the  elementary  appliances 
or  appurtenances  of  sanitation  must  surely  contaminate,  because  it  can, 
manifestly,  only  stimulate  that  insidious  demoralization  of  the  inner  life 
which,  by  a  deadly  and  undeviating  process  of  "  levelling  down,"  so 
encourages  the  sensual,  that  it  precipitates  the  devilish.  Does  the  den 
make  the  drunkard,  or  does  the  drunkard  make  the  den  ?  Does  the  sty 
make  the  pig,  or  the  pig  make  the  sty  ?  The  late  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  had  no  mere  surface  knowledge  of  these  things,  went  down  to  the 
hitherto  unplumbed  depths  to  learn  that  he  might  teach ;  and  he  was 
very  sure  that  it  was  almost  always  the  den  that  made  the  drunkard,  the 
sty  that  made  the  pig.  Just  before  he  died,  he  said,  "  Never  were  the 
insanitary  dwellings  of  the  poor  more  dreadful,  because  more  full  of 
moral  death,  than  now.'*  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  better  housing  of 
the  poor,  by  fits  and  starts,  has,  as  the  question  of  the  hour,  come, 
sometimes  with  a  shriek,  sometimes  in  a  groan,  before  the  world.  The 
•*  Bitter  Cry  "  made  England  shake — that  is,  for  a  little  season.  For  a 
moment  was  the  country  shocked,  but  only  quite  spasmodically.  It 
was  said,  indeed,  most  solemnly,  **  these  dreadful  slums  must  go."  The 
nation  demanded  a  Royal  Commission,  and  it  got  it.  The  evidence 
that  was  taken  was  appalling.  And  what  is  England  really  the  better 
to-day  for  the  **  Bitter  Cry,"  or  for  the  Royal  Commission  ?  There  are 
stiU  unnumbered  dwellings,  which  if  not,  with  every  principle  of  sanitation 
violated,  always  decimated  with  deadly  physical  disease,  yet  are,  up  and 
down  the  land  to-day,  shadowing  tens  of  thousands — truly  the  first  cause 
of  the  second  death.     In  London  only  there  are  at  this  present  time 
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more  than  50,000  families  who  have,  amongst  them  all,  but  one  room 
to  each  family.  Here,  from  the  dawn  of  life  until  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  thereof,  is  the  baptismal  vow,  the  Church's  special  charge,  in  the 
grip  of  a  vice  of  vileness  that  is  never  relaxed.  If  cleanliness  be,  as  it 
is  not  disputed,  next  to  godliness,  why  should  not  salvation  and  sanita- 
tion have  their  holy  humanizing  ties,  and  their  consecrated  spiritualizing 
affinities  ?  The  baby  life,  if  it  be  not  early  overlaid,  has  nothing  pure 
to  thrive  on  in  that  dread  domain  of  demoralization  into  which  it  is 
born.  Fostered  in  families,  in  foulness,  the  girls  are,  by  the  lascivious 
lives  of  their  elders  and  their  fore-elders,  ever  in  their  midst,  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  fallen  before  they  are  well  in  their  teens  ;  whilst  boys 
and  girls  alike  dwindle  and  deteriorate  in  moral  stature,  like  the  pigmies, 
stunted  for  lack  of  light,  in  the  giant  forests  of  Stanley's  darkest  Africa. 
It  is  not  only  an  East  London  experience  of  a  "sweater's  hell,"  but  a 
most  common  one  that  **  birth  is  the  entrance  to  an  environment  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  At  three  years  old  baby  lips  lisp  oaths  so 
bestial  as  to  be  coarse  in  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  at  six  little  girls  are 
initiated  by  their  mothers  into  practices  so  loathsome  that  the  gorge 
rises  at  the  thought ;  at  ten  the  little  ones  are  all  alike  unclean  spirits 
limited  in  their  power  for  evil  only  by  their  abilities."  And  have 
infamous  dwellings  aught  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  infamous  lives 
of  such  as  dwell  therein?  Here  is  one  of  many  insanitary  human 
homes  I  have  been  bidden  to,  and  only  like,  in  my  experience,  to  count- 
less more  as  shameful,  but  as  destitute  both  of  sanitation  as  of  shame. 
It  was  a  little,  narrow,  two-roomed  house,  that  is,  with  just  two  rooms  to 
constitute  this  home  of  human  possibilities,  and  nothing  else  besides. 
Within,  when  I  went  that  day,  there  dwelt  a  family  of  eight,  husband 
and  wife  and  six  children,  of  all  ages,  the  eldest  a  girl  of  twenty,  and 
they  slept  four  in  a  bed  in  one  cramped  cupboard-like  room.  The 
next  week  this  household  had  increased,  not  quite  legitimately,  to  ten. 
The  wife  had  at  her  breast  her  new-born  babe,  whilst  her  eldest  daughter, 
unabashed,  showed  me  her  bastard  boy.  There,  in  an  insanitary  area, 
where  no  one  would  have  put  a  brute  beast  with  a  pedigree,  had  been  a 
double  birth,  with  all  the  family  assembled.  There  were  ^vq  in  a  bed 
that  day.  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  there  is  not  time.  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  looked  upon  this  very  representative  human  home  of  Chris- 
tian England's  poor,  does  not  the  sty  make  the  pig,  does  not  the  hovel 
help  to  make  the  harlot  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Church,  that  has  her 
warrant  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
practical  reforms?  I  will  tell  you  how  this  gross  insanitation  works. 
That  mother,  who  looked  upon  her  child  of  sin  without  a  blush,  has  long 
since  relieved  the  congestion  in  that  little  upper  room  by  joining,  out- 
right, the  forces  of  the  fallen.  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  police  in  a 
grossly  insanitary  district  of  a  great  city,  where  the  slums  have  degraded 
human  life  down  to  the  deepest  depths  of  defilement  and  depravity, 
what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  chief  factor  in  filling  the  public-houses, 
and  he  answered,  **  the  dreadful  dens  they  dwell  in.  It  is  the  slum 
that  does  it.  If  you  tell  those  who  live  in  them  what  is  right  it  will 
never  stick,  where  they  are  littered  about  anyhow.  In  such  homes  no 
good  thing  can  live,  and  so  they  take  to  drinking  on  their  way  to  the 
workhouse  or  the  gaol."  "  Has  not,"  I  inquired,  "all  this  education  beaten 
back  some  of  the  evil  influences  of  overcrowding  and  insanitation  ?"    To 
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this  he  answered,  **  The  bettering  influence  of  all  they  learnt  at  school 
is  bound  to  be  lost  when  they  get  back  to   homes  that  are,  most  of 
them,  a  deal  worse  than  stables,  or  stys,  or  sheds.    What  they  have  learnt 
only  teaches  them  to  become  shrewder  knaves  and  cleverer  criminals. 
It's  all  the  home  that  does  itJ^     With  the  policeman  I  ask  of  what  avail 
can  be  the  promptings  of  purity  where,  whatever  is  not  tainted,  can  only 
hearken  day  and  night,  in  some  low  and  little  room,  where  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  lie  down  together,  to  the  sallies  of  wicked  lewd- 
ness, the  gibes  of  the  unchaste,  or  the  coarse  confessions  of  the  fallen  ?  , 
Can  there  be  temperance,  is  there  anything  to  promote  or  protect  it,  in 
tenements  where  the  tenants  for  lack  of  space  cannot  with  decency  dwell 
therein,  when,  the  while,  at  the  bar  of  the  beerhouse,  and  in  its  snug 
mug  parlour  beyond,  there  is  plenty  of  room  ?    Can  there  be  thrift,  can 
there  be  anything  but  heedless,  godless  waste,  where  the  sty  has  made 
the  pig,  and  humanity,  below  the  level  of  the  brute,  wallows  like  the 
swine  ?    Is  it  a  marvellous  thing  there  is  no  shamefacedness  here  con- 
cerning that  which  is  only  shameful  ?     Is  there  foothold,  where  demora- 
lization is  supreme,  for  that  knowledge  of,  or  that  belief  in  God,  for  that 
religion  in  common  life,  whereby  men  and  women,  of  whatever  low 
degree,  may  be  able  to  realize  that  their  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?     The  fear  and  the  praise  of  God  are,  amidst  such 
surroundings,  things  of  such  bitterness  and  blasphemy,  that  the  soul  can 
no  more  grasp  any  belief  at  all  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  light  of 
God's  love  than  can  the  poor  of  England,  bereft,  in  the  main,  of  human 
homes,  comprehend  what  is  light  in  their  dwellings  by  the  guttering 
candle  that  is  just  going  out.     Where  in  such  homes,  where  every  lust 
after  evil  things  is  heated  by  the  fires  of  perpetual  passion — a  very 
Gehenna  on  each  hearth— where  there  is  often  no  more  room  to  stand 
upright  than  there  is  inspiration  to  walk  uprightly,  can  religion  sow  its 
seed,  or  lift  its  beacon  ?    The  **  beauty  of  holiness  "  is  beaten  back  into 
the  great  dismal  swamp  of  insanitation  by  the  hideousness  of  unrighteous- 
ness.   And  yet  these  are  the  homes  of  a  vast  proportion  of  our  poor, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  are  ordered  to  be  good,  are  invited  to 
be  self-respecting,  and  are  expected  to  be  respected. 

Is,  then,  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  a  practical  question  that  the 
Church  ought  to  face,  and  does  she  face  it  ?  Is  the  question,  with 
which  we  have  been  also  told  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do,  to  remain 
indefinitely  unsettled,  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Church  upon  the 
definite  disgrace  of  its  postponement ;  or  is  there,  in  this  thickness  of 
darkness,  the  coming  of  dawn,  when  the  question  will  be  referred  to 
scientists  for  its  solution,  and,  after  a  sort  that  will  not  necessarily 
touch  a  soul,  it  will  be  settled  without  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Church  upon  its  settlement  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  human 
home  will  all  alone  make  men  and  women  Christians ;  but  it  will 
help  us  to  tell  the  Story  of  the  Cross  with  a  better  chance  of  being 
heard.  The  surroundings  and  associations  of  the  dwelling  are 
potent  influences  for  good  or  evil  on  the  life ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
moral  miasma  of  insanitary  areas  settles  like  an  ague  on  the  soul.  The 
tone  of  life  is  vitiated  and  demoralized  by  savage  and  vice-provoking 
surroundings.  When  the  conditions  are  such  that  all  physical  and 
sanitary  laws  are  inexorably,  under  force  of  circumstances,  in  abeyance, 
then  every  moral  law  is  and  will  be  suspended.     The  light  of  purity 
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cannot  burn  where  the  extinguisher  of  obscenity,  almost  the  only  sound 
and  polished  chattel  of  the  slums,  is  ever  at  hand  to  put  on  the  candle. 
The  better  housing  of  the  poor,  considered  from  a  structural  or  a  physical 
point  of  view,  has  purely  sanitary  features  of  the  first  importance  as 
affecting  the  statistics  of  mortality ;  but  the  great  moral  and  religious 
issues  of  the  question  vitally  affect,  so  to  speak,  the  death  rate,  spiritually, 
of  millions.  It  is  often  speciously  proclaimed,  as  though  it  off-hand 
unanswerably  disposed  of  the  question,  that  the  poor  make  "  no  com- 
plaints," and  that,  moreover,  if  you  gave  them  human  homes  to-day  they 
would  be  pig-stys  to-morrow.  This  is,  indeed,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter.  They  glory  in  their  shame.  They 
are  degraded  and  demoralized  to  the  extent  that  the  soul-destroying 
depravity  of  the  situation  to  them  has  become  inviting  and  congenial. 
Is  the  Church,  in  congress  here,  to  say  and  to  affirm  that  to  this  awful 
admission  it  makes  no  rejoinder,  and  that  that  force  of  corruption,  which 
with  such  results  of  moral  death  has  come  down  to  ourselves,  shall  yet 
continue  to  descend  from  generation  to  generation  ?  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  pipes  and  gullies,  of  traps  and  drains,  of  what  is  called 
hygiene ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  so-called  homes  of  the 
poor,  hideous  with  the  horrors  of  overcrowding,  shall  continue  to  forbid 
within  them,  as  they  have  hitherto  successfully  forbidden,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  conduits  of  regeneration  and  the  channels  of  grace.  No 
bishop  has  ever  yet  "  charged "  against  the  slums.  At  this  Congress 
the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  as  a  sanitary  question  with  which  the 
Church  is  legitimately  charged,  is,  for  the  first  time,  set  forth  as  primarily 
a  reform  of  moral  and  religious  urgency.  It  has  got  on  to  the  agenda 
of  some  of  the  diocesan  conferences  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  sulSered 
to  enter  into  the  serious  deliberations  of  either  House  of  Convocation. 
The  Church,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  building  or  a  financing  society,  yet  she 
surely  ought  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  her  Lord,  that  the  just  obliga- 
tions of  a  Christian  nation  in  regard  to  sanitation  be  adequately  fulfilled. 
It  was  to  a  Minister  of  Cabinet  rank  I  not  long  ago  pointed  out  that  we 
should  never  really  break  the  neck  of  this  great  moral  and  social 
despotism  until  all  that  the  law  now  made  permissive,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  sanitation,  was  rendered  compulsory,  and  all  medical  officers 
of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  were  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  not 
of  the  local  authority.  His  answer  was,  that  "  nothing  in  that  direction 
would  be  to  any  purpose  done  until  this  should  be  accomplished  ;  but 
against  it  there  would  be  a  jealous  uprising  of  every  municipal  and 
other  interested  authority  in  the  kingdom.  A  public  opinion  strong 
enough  to  demand  this  truly  philanthropic  thing,  and,  moreover,  to  take 
no  refusal,  must  first  of  all  be  created.  In  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion,  the  Church,*'  this  Minister  of  State  declared,  **  must  agitate 
in  her  congresses  and  conferences,  her  pulpits,  and  her  convocations, 
before  any  Ministry  can  do  that  which  ought  to  be  done."  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  plain  and  practical  plan  of  human  homes,  which  shows,  at 
all  events,  that,  even  as  a  speculation,  they  can  be  made  to  pay.*  The 
Legislature  can  surely  be  left  to  deal  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  with  the 
question  of  compensation — and,  indeed,  the  **  Housing  of  the  Working 

*  Designed  by  Messrs.  Knill  Freeman  and  Denison  Robins,  Architects,  Newcastle- 
on*Tyne. 
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Classes  Act "  of  last  Session  has  some  sound  and  sensible  provisions 
for  meeting  this — but  might  not  justice  and  religion  ask,  without  being 
so  unpractical  as  they  are  often  said  to  be,  why  should  there  be  one 
drastic  law  for  carcase  butchers,  and  quite  another  for  house-farmers  ? 
Meat  is  seized  and  condemned,  without  compensation,  that  is  deemed 
unfit  for  human  food.  Why,  after  due  warning  given  to  put  inhuman 
homes  in  habitable  order,  if  such  warning,  notwithstanding,  be  still  dis- 
regarded, should  not  lawful  authority  step  in  and  declare  such  habita- 
tions all  warrantably  closed,  because,  as  spurning  all  sanitary  and  defying 
all  moral  behests,  they  are  not  fit  for  human  occupation  ?  No  legislation 
has  really  touched  all  round  the  moral  evil  yet,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  Church — massed  and  resolved — has  never  demanded  that 
right  should  be  done.  Until  the  Church  recognizes  what  her  duties  are 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  the  promotion  of  practical  reforms,  bearing 
in  front  her  commission  to  redeem,  the  slaves  of  the  slums  will  be,  as 
they  are  to-day,  held  fast  in  their  chains.  There  have  come  from 
zealous  men  the  noblest  and  the  truest  aspirations  to  reclaim  and  save. 
One  has  a  temperance  society,  another  pleads  for  purity,  whilst  yet 
another  is  the  evangelist  of  thrift — that  is,  with  laudable  desire,  they 
would  purify  the  stream  of  life  as  in  its  course  it  passes  by.  But  life's 
stream,  in  these  insanitary  areas,  at  its  source  is  fouled  by  the  slums ; 
and  there,  where  it  is  tainted  at  its  source,  it  must  be  purified.  The 
bishops  are  much  exercised  by  the  overcrowding  in  our  graveyards  and 
our  cemeteries,  and  are  mostly  converts  to  the  system  of  earth  to  earth 
coffins.  What,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  is  the  sanitary  evil 
of  overcrowding  amongst  the  tenements  of  the  dead,  to  that  of  the  moral 
peril  of  overcrowding  in  the  dwellings  of  the  living  ?  What  is  the 
decomposition  of  the  mortal  body,  to  the  corruption  of  the  immortal  man? 
The  pit  of  destruction  is  ever  before  them.  In  the  coffins  of  the  slums 
they  truly  only  lead  an  earth  to  earth  existence  every  day.  In  July  last 
a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  forming  "The 
League  of  the  Church,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Homes  of  the  Poor." 
The  aim  and  object  of  this  League  is  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
moral  evil  throughout  England,  hitherto  really,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  practically  unrebuked;  to  instruct  public  opinion,  and  inspire 
the  public  conscience.  It  will  seek  by  all  lawful  measures  and  by  all 
moral  means  to  purify,  redeem,  and  sanctify  the  home  life  of  England's 
poor,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  seem  meet  to  deliver  that  life  from 
the  awful  pollution  which  reproaches  our  civilization  and  rebukes  our 
Christianity.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  great  territorial 
nobles  has  adjured  me  to  believe  that  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  is 
a  practical  reform  that  the  Church  ought  to  promote,  and  that  although 
much  has  been  done,  it  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  the  Church  has  yet 
10  do;  whilst  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  writes  thus  to  me  : — "  It  would 
in  my  opinion  be  a  most  excellent  thing  if  the  Church  of  England  were 
officially  identified  with  an  active  movement  in  favour  of  better  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  classes.  Until  large  reforms  have  been  effected  in 
this  direction  action  against  intemperance  is  almost  useless."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  that  which 
he  says  is  in  complete  corroboration  of  all  I  have  ventured  to  affirm — 
that  the  stream  of  life  must  be  purified  at  its  source,  and  not  in  its  course. 
Has  the  Church   been  mindful    of  this,   that   all  who  are  not  with 
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us  are  against  us  ?  My  own  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  writes  \c 
me — **  You  have,  I  am  sure,  my  very  sincere  sympathy  in  your  proposal 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor ; "  whilst  the  late  Bishop  Mackarness^ 
before  he  resigned  his  See,  urged  me  to  persevere  in  the  thing  that  1 
had  set  myself  to  do.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  in  his  sermon  on 
the  nth  of  June  last,  at  S.  PauFs  Cathedral — **  There  was  one  grievous 
and  crying  evil  upon  which  the  minds  of  patriots  and  Churchmen  alike 
should  be  concentrated  with  special  earnestness  and  direction.  It  was 
the  condition  ....  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  poor.  There 
must  be  agitation,  however  much  agitation  has  been  abused  ;  and  it  was 
for  the  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen  ...  of  all  England  to  be  taking 
the  lead  in  this  wholesome  and  legitimate  agitation.  He  had  heard 
that  a  league  of  the  Church  was  about  to  be  formed  to  take  this  problen 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  hand,  and  to  stimulate  and  organize  a 
solid  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf,"  and  prayed  that  "  all  fruitfulness  migh' 
attend  this  effort.'*  Did  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  say  thij 
summer,  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  **  the  Church  would  be  unable  tc 
meet  spiritual  necessities  much  longer  unless  she  went  down  to  th< 
streets  and  alleys  ?  "  And  what  does  this  mean  but  that  if  souls  are  t( 
be  saved  the  Church  must  herself  release  the  slaves  of  the  slums 
Because  there  is  no  leader  there  is  no  union,  and  because  there  \i 
no  union  there  is  no  strength ;  and  so  the  plague  continues.  If  thL« 
be,  as  the  Primate  unanswerably  affirms,  **a  great  moral  and  religou! 
question  that  the  Church  ought  to  face,"  then  why,  is  it  not  quite  tim< 
to  ask,  does  not  the  Church  face  it?  Why  does  not  the  Church 
in  league  herself,  stimulate,  direct,  organize,  and  lead?  In  thii 
crusade  against  all  that  blunts,  and  brutalises,  and  works  havoc  in  the 
soul,  we  cannot  do  without  the  Church.  She  must,  by  her  leaders 
lead.  This  is  the  question,  humanly  speaking,  big  with  the  prospec 
tive  hopes  and  prospects  of  our  people  in  regenerated  homes,  that  1 
come  here,  I  dare  to  ask,  with  the  voice  of  this  great  Congress  with 
me,  that  the  Church,  confederate  against  this  deadly  moral  evil,  shall 
help  to  make  this  League  the  means  of  giving  England^s  poorest  humar 
homes.  Let  our  petition  be  that  the  Church  shall  be  its  nursing  mother. 
It  is  a  burning  question  of  our  common  Christianity  :  don't  let  it  get  cold. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  hour.  If  the  masses  are  to  be  Christianized,  thej 
must  first  be  humanized.  Their  souls  are  perishing  in  surroundings  that 
forbid  the  Gospel  message  being  heard;  that  stifle  self-respect  and 
murder  purity.  There  is  in  such  dwellings  an  omnipresent  predisposi- 
tion to  demoralization  which  is  omnipotent ;  and  amidst  these  ruinous 
heaps  this  League  would  charge  the  Nation,  through  the  Church,  to  *♦  rise 
up  and  build."  A  vast  proportion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are 
morally,  socially,  and  physically  slaughter-houses.  What  are  they,  indeed, 
but  shambles ;  for  does  not  depravity  destroy  our  poor  within  them 
hourly,  and  slay  them  day  by  day  ?  What  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  ?  It  is  vain  to  tempt  them  to  take  the  Bread  of  Life  whose 
tastes  have  been  aforetime  soured  and  depraved  with  dead  sea  apples. 
Made  in  the  image  of  God  the  likeness  is  lost,  where  humanity  becomes 
savage  by  association  in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  inner  life  of  that 
which,  in  its  despotism  of  demoralization,  means  death.  They  wil] 
be  sure  to  forget  they  are  divine,  who  could  never  remember  that  they 
were  human. 
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ADDRESSES. 

F.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 

of  the  Humber  Conservancy,  Hull. 

Those  of  us  who,  like  myself,  from  inclination  have  devoted  some  time  and  attention 

to  sanitation  in  the  past,  and  also  by  duty  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  legislative 

inlerference  in  this  direction,  must  be  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  evident; progress  in 

healthy  public  opinion  which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  on  this  very  important 

question.     Now  those  of  us,  I  say,  who  have  had  to  regard  this  question  from  a  legis* 

Utive  point  of  view — that  is  to  say  with  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  for  the 

promotion  of  sanitation,  are  perhaps  more  struck  with  this  circumstance  than  anything 

else,  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  there  was  no  legislative  interference  or 

action  with  regard  to  this  important  question.     Now  a  gentleman — a  merchant  on 

'Change,  said  to  me  to-day,  "  My  father  ridiculed  the  idea  of  drains  and  traps  and 

sanitation  as  a  thing  not  thought  of,  or  if  so,  only  to  be  disregarded  ;"  but,  he  added, 

"We  lived  in  the  country."    But  it  may  be  instructive  for  a  moment  or  two  if  we  glance 

retrospectively  at  sanitary  legislation.    Prior  to  1848  the  whole  sanitary  laws  were 

embraced  in  the  parish  vestries,  supplemented  by  a  Commissioner  of  Sewers,  the  parish 

vestries,  by  their  surveyors  of  highways,  interfering,  or  not — mostly  not — in  the  prevention 

of  nuisances ;  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  the  power  to  levy  rates  to  make 

diains.     One  most  striking  feature  in  regarding  this  retrospective  legislation  could  be 

found  in  the  fact  that  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Act  of  1835  conferred  no  special 

sanitary  powers  on  Town  Councils.     Now  I  think  that  in  the  present  day  that  would 

be  a  very  striking  illustration  of  my  contention.     The  first  Public  Health  Act  of  any 

moment  was  that  of  1848.    As  time  went  on  many  well  intentioned  efforts  were  directed 

to  sanitary  legislation,  but  a  condition  arose  of  confusion  worse  confounded.     The 

next  important  step  was  in  1872.     The  first  Public  Act  was  that  of  1848,  then  the 

Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  and  then  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872  and  1875, 

the  latter  the  most  important.     The  first  two  were  permissive,  and  the  other  two, 

which  were  imperative,   constituted    the   municipal    authorities — the   local   sanitary 

aathorities.     The  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  enormous,  and  especially  has  the 

edifice  been  crowned  by  the  Act  I  hold  in  my  hand— the  Housing  of  the  Working 

Classes,  1890,  which  confers  enormous  powers.     Perhaps  I   may   plead  an  excuse 

for   the   legislator — the  Member    of    Parliament,  against  the    very   fierce  criticism 

which  is  levelled    against    him,   and   the   most    exacting   requirements    which    are 

expected  at  his  hands.     Not   that  I  myself  object  at  all  to  criticism.     I  think   it 

i<  a  most    salutary    discipline   for    a  Member    of    Parliament,    and    I   get   plenty 

of  it,    and  the  blame  in    regard    to    the  administrative  effort    is    generally   passed 

on  from  one    to  the  other.       But    it    is  most  gratifying  to  most  of  us   who,  like 

myself,  have    taken    great    interest    in    this   matter  for   some   years  past,    to   find 

that  a  gentleman  occupying  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  for  instance — whose 

work  in  this  direction  many  of  you  know,  who,  stimulated  by  an  enthusiasm  for  the 

benefit  of  humanity,  by  the  sense  of  discomfort  and  insanitary  condition  which  he 

has  witnessed  in  his  work  in  the  East  End  of  London — now  comes  forward  to  promote 

—as  I  am  sure  his  utterances  will  promote — that  healthy  public  opinion,   without 

which  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature  will  always  fail,  or  they  will  not  fulfil  the  promise 

that  is  expected  of  them.     It  is  most  difficult  for  the  Legislature  to  move  far  in 

advance  of  public  opinion.      Before  I  conclude,  I  must  pass  very  rapidly  to  the  all 

important  Act  of  last  session.     But  I  will  first  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  for 

the  assniance  he  has  given  us  that  the  Church,  having  realized  her  duty  in  this  matter, 

has  already  entered  upon  a  course  of  action.    The  rev.  gentleman  said  that  the  Church 
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as  may  be  made  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  scholars  in  national  schools.  I' 
connection  with  such  reading  let  summaries  or  tables  be  drawn  up,  to  be  repeated  an* 
reiterated  over  and  over  again  as  the  multiplication  and  pence  tables  are,  till,  lik* 
them^  they  are  worked  into  the  children's  heads,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  thet 
very  selves.  Especially  give  them  plenty  of  practice  in  working  examples.  Example 
associated  as  much  as  possible  with  their  own  actual  daily  life ;  thus,  for  instance,  the; 
may  calculate  how  many  children  a  loaf  of  so  many  pounds  weight  will  breakout,  i 
each  child  individually  takes  so  many  ounces.  Let  them  have  the  question  for  hoi 
many  scholars  a  school  of  so  much  cubical  volume  will  give  air  enough  to  be  health 
in,  if  one  child  requires  so  much  volume  for  his  individual  breathing.  Let  the  result 
be  applied  to  the  cubical  contents  of  their  own  school  room,  in  which  possibly  the 
might  find  themselves  starving  for  want  of  fresh  air. 

Again,  let  them  see  a  light  under  a  bell-glass  standing  in  water,  and  watch  i 
gradual  going  out  as  the  oxygen  is  exhausted,  and  be  shown  how,  if  the  glass  wei 
big  enough  to  have  themselves  put  under  it,  the  lights  of  their  own  lives  would  I 
going  out,  also,  as  the  oxygen  was  used  up  by  their  breathing.  Then  let  the 
consider  how,  if  the  glass  had  windows  and  doors  and  skylights  in  it,  as  their  scho 
has,  the  light  would  be  kept  alive  and  their  breathing  sustained  by  the  fresh  air  ; 
admitted  ;  sustained  fully  if  the  air  were  admitted  abundantly,  gaspingly  and  painful 
if  the  admission  were  but  scanty.  Perhaps  (not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years)  i 
the  chinks  and  apertures  in  the  school  might  be  carefully  stopped  up,  and  so  kept  i 
all  should  have  learned  by  the  teaching  of  personal  experience  that  starvation  of  a 
tends  towards  destruction,  as  surely  as  starvation  of  bread.  The  reading  lesson  th 
afternoon  might  fittingly  be  about  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta. 

Again,  for  the  last  thing  every  morning  and  afternoon  before  leaving,  the  schuU 
standing  up  in  their  places,  and  having  their  attention  called  to  it,  let  the  window 
be  set  open  formally  and  ceremoniously  by  scholars  appointed  in  turns,  and  let  t« 
minutes  be  spent  in  general  recitation  of  the  physiological  and  health  tables. 

I  would  hope  that  these  few  words  may  serve  in  some  degree  as  hints  ai 
suggestions. 

I  come  lastly  to  the  clergy's  teaching  by  example,  that  of  their  households  and 
themselves — a  topic  of  so  much  delicacy  that  I  am  glad  of  the  excuse  that  time  1< 
me  but  just  touch  upon  it.     As  regards  the  households,  there  will  I  trust  be 
offence  in  saying  that  the  parson's  house  and  household  should  be  the  model  hoc 
and  household  for  the  parish  ;    as  in  other  respects,  so  also  in  that  of  acquaintan 
with  and  obedience  to  God's  sanitary  laws. 

As  regards  the  clergy  themselves,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say,  but  I  confess  I  a 
much  bent  upon  saying  it.  I  am  a  physician,  and  I  should  speak  frankly  to  a  cleric 
patient.  Indulge  me  for  a  moment  in  the  pleasant  fancy  that  I  am  still  in  practic 
and  have  a  quite  unprecedented  large  practice  among  the  clergy,  and  that  - 
a  fitting  topic  I  am  speaking  frankly  to  my  clerical  patients  altogether.  What  I  wa 
to  speak  about  is,  how  life  and  service  are  brought  to  a  premature  end  by  cleri* 
overwork— overwork,  I  might  say  insane,  as  well  as  insanitary.  It  is,  no  doubt,  tr 
that,  as  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Association  regularly  impresses  upon  1 
**  Among  the  clergy  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much  lower  than  among  the  genei 
population  "—that  is  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  true.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  a  matt 
of  continual  observation,  that  again  and  again  clerical  lives  (some  of  the  most  valual 
of  them)  are  sacrificed  and  cut  short  by  neglect  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  whi 
God  has  established— God's  salutary,  nay,  sacred  laws  of  sanitation.  Instead 
restrained  and  temperate  doing,  we  see  unrestrained,  intemperate  over  doing.  Wh 
would  you  think  of  a  man,  who,  having  a  valuable  horse,  should  overwork  it  until 
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had  worked  it  to  death  ?  Would  you  not  say  that  his  action  was  not  only  foolish, 
but  also  wrong  ?  And  if  you  would  be  indignant  with  him  for  working  to  death  his 
valuable  horse,  is  indignation  less  righteous  if  he  works  to  death  his  more  valuable 
self?  If  he  is  answerable  to  God  on  account  of  the  horse  entrusted  to  him,  is  he  less 
answerable  to  God  on  account  of  the  entrusted  self  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  '*  Science  has  a  duty  in  pointing  out  that  no  devotion  or 
enthusiasm  can  give  any  man  a  charmed  life,  and  that  those  who  work  for  the  highest 
ends  will  best  attain  them  in  humble  obedience  to  the  common  laws." 

I  have  said  my  say.  In  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle,  **  I  speak  as  unto  wise 
men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say." 


Rev.  J.  Malet  Lambert,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  S.  John's,  Newland, 
Hull  ;  and  Chairman  of  the  Hull  School  Board. 

The  first  point  which  I  will  notice  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  that  there  is 
QSoallyan  absence  of  that  stimulating  element  which  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the 
Congress  have  apparently  striven  to  introduce,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  namely 
active  opposition.     We  cannot  hear  those  inarticulate   cries   with   which  the  free 
Briton  makes  known  his  disagreement  and  calls  forth  the  energies  of  the  speaker. 
Those,  perchance,  who  love  the  sound  of  the  Shibboleth  and  the  voice  of  war  have 
gone  elsewhere.     But   it   is  not  because  it  is  really  ground  on  which  there  is  no 
battle  that  this  is  so.     It  is  because  the  enemy  which  we  are  apparently  united  in 
wishing  to  attack,  is  one  who  knows  that  his  strength  lies  rather  in  silence,  and  in 
presenting  no  visible  form  to  the  assailant.     It  is  the  huge  inert  mass  of  ignorance 
and  inertia,  that  '*  Dummheit,"  with  which,  according  to  Schiller,  the  Gods  themselves 
fight  in  vain,  which  so  often  succeeds  in  withstanding  the  endeavours  of  reformers 
like  Dr.  Carpenter  and  his  allies.     If  it  has  a  form,   **  if  shape  it  may  be  called," 
like  Milton's  Death,  "which  shape  has  none,  distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or 
limb,"  its  name  is  threefold.     It  is  apathy,  or  it  is  ignorance,  or  it  may  be  despair. 
But  we  are  after  all  more  fortunate  to-day.     A  leading  light  of  Church  opinion  has 
come  to  the  rescue.     It  has  criticised  our  position  this  afternoon,  and  with  easy  self- 
complacency  has   summed   up  the  condemnation  of  any  such  subject  as  this  being 
allowed  a   place   in   the   programme    of  a   Church    Congress    in    the   words,  that 
"Sanitation  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  duty  of  the  Church  than  Agriculture."     Now 
apart  from  the  fact  that  this  editor  is  apparently   unaware  that  by  thus  stating  his 
case,  he  puts  himself  out  of  court  by  repudiating  one  of  the  first  of  Scriptural  commands, 
namely,  **  Replenish  the  earlh  and  subdue  it,"  and  it  lies  directly  in  our  path  to  show 
that  this  subject  is  not  only  one  which  sets  forth  a  clear  Christian  duty,  but  one 
tlso  which  is  especially  a  duty  of  our   own   day,  and  that  this  duty  is  one  which 
Christian  men  are  terribly  backward  in  fulfilling.     I  will  not  weary  you  by  repeating 
the  facts  so  conclusively  marshalled  together  by  previous  speakers.     I  wish  first  to 
try  to  bring  out  clearly  one  broad  truth,  not  simply  a  physical  or  scientific  one, 
bat  a  truth  which  rests  on  Christian  and  philanthropic  grounds,  and  which  appeals 
directly  to  Churchmen  on  the  basis  of  their  religious   responsibility.     We  know  the 
SKred  example  which  we  profess,  and,  however  imperfectly,  try  to  follow.     Our  Master 
was  CDC  who,  when  on  earth,  above    all  things  went  about  doing  good,  both  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.     In  a  thousand  ways  His  Church  strives  to  do  the  same, 
to  heftl  the  sick,  cleanse  the  leper,  and  minister  spiritual  healing  to  the  inner  man. 
Now  my  point   is  this.      The  progress  of  human  knowledge  has  to  a  marvellous 
degree  opened  out  to  us  the  secret  springs  of  human  blessings  and  ills.     The  box  of 
Pandora  has  been  exhumed.     Men  of  science  have  found  a  way  to  the  long  hidden 
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laboratory  of  the  cause    of  disease,   misery  and  death.     We    know  in  pert  the 
chambers  where  are  nurtured  the  invisible  seeds  of  the  scourges  which  have  io 
long  devastated  and   still  make   desolate   the  earth,   which  was  made  good  as  * 
dwelling-place  for  men.     Wliile  so  many  still  fold  their  arms  and  await  with  sinfol 
resigrnation  the  disease,  which,    "if  it   is  fated  will  come,  men  doing  what  thef 
may,"  hygienic  science  has  learned  that  God  has  put  it  within  the  reach  of  mc& 
by  patience  and  labour  to  put  their  hands  to  the  very  centre  of  this  baneful  eoogy 
of  disease,  to  stop  its  progress  in  the  germ,  to  isolate  and  kill  it,  ere  it  goes  forth  to 
wreak  its  terrible  virulence  upon  the  unprotected  bodies  of  human  beings.     In  so  faf 
as  this  is  the  case,  Christians  must  recognise  plainly  that  in  the  course  of  Hii 
Providence,  God  has  opened  out  new  spheres  of  divine  work  for  His  people.    K 
new  world  has  been  revealed  to  us.     No  longer  must  we  be  content  with  ministering 
to  men  as  we  see  them  struck  down  by  fever,  or  cholera,  or  wasted  by  the  slow 
misery  of  consumption  or  decay,  we  must  go  boldly  into  the  battery  of  the  enemy 
and  attack  the  guns  themselves.     Instead  of  only  trying  to  heal  each  case  as  it 
comes,  we    must   go  to    the    centre     of  generation    and    distribution,    we    most 
stop  the   causes    themselves,    we   must    add    to  our    doing   good    by    retail    and 
by   hand,  the   more  excellent   way    of  doing    good    by  wholesale,   and   with   all 
the    improved  methods  of  scientific  machinery.     We  must  expect  that    ignorance 
will  disbelieve  in  this  process,  that   prejudice  will  oppose  it,  and  that  superstition 
will     look     askance     at    any      knowledge      which      seems     to    substitute     the 
routine  of  human  intelligence    dealing    with   cause  and  effect  for  the    direct  and 
incomprehensible  interference   of  Divine  power.     These  are  old  enemies,  though 
they  may  take  the  forms  of  angels  of  light.    It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  way  is 
opened  for  us  to  go  and  do  wider  good  to  mankind  than  men  in  old  days.     Let  us 
mark,  moreover,  how  this  more  excellent  way  presents  features  which  are  specially 
attractive  to  the  man  of  intellect  and  the  Christian.     In  the  first  place,  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  joined  the  opportunity  for}  the  use  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  practical  skill.     To  carry  food  and  medicine  to  a  poor  man  is 
a  deed  of  kindness,  to  set  in  motion  the  causes  which  will  render  his  food  pure  and 
life-giving,  and  his  home  healthy,  is  not  only  a  kinder  one,  but  also  a  deed  which 
calls  into  play  all  the  fruits  of  education  and  intelligence.     Again,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  such  work  fulfils  especially  the  precept  which  bids  us  do  our  alms  in 
secret.     A  man  who  purifies  the  water  supply  of  a  district,  or  rebuilds  a  slum,  benefits 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  but  those  benefited  cannot  bless  the  hand  which 
has  given  them  life.     His  alms  have  been  in  secret,  and  his  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  him. 

So  much  for  the  Church's  duty  in  the  widest  and  most  general  sense.  But  how 
far  is  this  duty  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  its  being  deputed  to  other  men  ?  We  are 
not  all  medical  men,  or  nuisance  inspectors,  or  even  members  of  a  sanitary  authority. 
The  answer  to  this  objection  is  not  less  clear.  No  class  has  a  monopoly  of  doing 
good  in  any  one  way.  Here  is  a  prospect  of  well-being  which  is  kept  at  a  distance 
by  the  lack  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  ancient  interests  vested  in 
dirt  and  disease.  It  is  our  duty  as  clergymen  and  Churchmen  to  dispel  that  cruel 
ignorance,  and  to  face  the  vested  interests  of  Beelzebub.  But  our  duty  goes  further. 
We  live  in  an  age  and  country  when  each  man  personally  shares  the  responsibility  of 
government,  both  local  and  imperial.  In  no  sphere  of  action  is  it  more  true  than  in 
sanitation,  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself  or  dieth  to  himself.  We  are  responsible  for 
the  present  condition  of  the  law,  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  deals  with  the  public 
health  and  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  We  are  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  our  local  authorities,  our  town  councils,  county  councils,  local  boards  and 
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boards  of  guardians,  carry  out  the  duties  with  which  they  are  entrusted  by  parlia- 
oeDt.    We  are  not  only  responsible  as  voters,  but  the  law  gives  the  ratepayer 
distinct  rights  and  duties  in  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  health.     If  his  family 
is  suffering  from  illness  due  to  a  nuisance,  the  law  gives  him  the  right  to  complain, 
sod  promises  redress.     If  he  sees  a  district  in  which  the  houses  are  built  without 
Rgird  to  sanitary  law,  in  which  fever  abounds,  and  in  which  human  beings  are 
huddled  like  cattle,  the  law  gives  him  a  status  in  representing  what  he  has  seen  to 
the  responsible  authority.     Now  this  being  so,  we  come  to  a  clear  view  of  our  duty 
noder  the  division  of  this  subject.     Not  only  are  we  morally  bound  to  ascertain  the 
oatual  laws  which  God  has  revealed  to  man  by  the  labours  of  scientific  men,  and 
btving  ascertained  them,  both  to  act  in  accordance  therewith  ourselves,  and  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same,  but  we  have  also  another  duty  as  stringent  as  this.     It  is  our 
dntj  as  citizens  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  broad  features  of  the  statutory, 
IS  well  as  of  the  natural  law.    We  have  no  right  as  Christians  to  live  as  law- 
hveakers,  or  to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  of  the  State  by  allowing  its  wise 
provisions  to  be  made  inoperative  by  our  ignorance,  or  apathy,  or  neglect.     In  both 
lltese  directions    this    discussion    may    well    do    good.     Many    Christians,    many 
Churchmen,  still  do  not  include  these  among  their  moral  obligations.    The  greater 
the  need,  then,  for  all  who  are  better  instructed  to  do  their  best  to  widen  the  ever- 
growing circle  of  knowledge  and  light.     For  the  fields  of  labour  are  immense.     If  we 
lift  up  our  eyes  we  shall  see  indeed,  that  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.     It  is 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  many  scientific  men  that  were  the  action  of  our  rulers,  local 
and  imperial,  in  sanitary  matters  commensurate  with  our  knowledge,  the  death-rate 
could  in  a  few  years  be  still  further  lowered  5  per  i,ocx>.     In  other  words,  taking 
die  population  of  these  islands  at  35,000,000,  by  means  within  our  reach  175,000 
lives  annually  might  be  saved.     In  London  an  annual  rise  of  i  per  1,000  means 
over  4,000  lives  lost.     In  Hull  it  means  210.     We  may  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light.    The  laws  now  on  the  Statute  Book,  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  not  only  give  very  large  powers,  but  impose  most 
important  public  duties  upon  all  local  authorities.     I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  5  per  1,000  which  I  have  just  named  might  be  attained  by  simply 
using  what  powers  we  already  possess,  and  what  proportion  we  must  look  for  to 
farther  legislation,  but,  as  one  who  has  had  some  experience  and  has  studied  the 
matter  somewhat  carefully,  I  believe  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  hundreds  of 
lives  in  every  large  town,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  country  at  large,  might  be 
saved  year  by  year,  were  local  authorities,  and  those  who  elect  them,  sufficiently 
educated  to  appreciate  the  force  of  natural  sanitary  laws,  sufficiently  conscientious  to 
mike  themselves  acquainted  with  the  statutory  laws  they  are  commissioned  to  carry 
OBt,  and  sufficiently  courageous  to  put  them  honestly  into  execution.     One  or  two 
examples  will   illustrate  my  meaning.     Hull   is  a  town   which    has    made    great 
ttrides   in    sanitation    within    recent    years.     But    Hull    has    persistently    refused 
to  pat    in    force    the    laws    which    enable    it    to    abolish    those    areas    covered 
with   old,    densely    packed,     tumble-down    slums    in    streets    and    alleys    with 
defective  drainage,  and  in  some  cases  with  wretched  back -to-back  houses,  for  which 
the  Artisans  Dwellings  Acts  were  put  on  the  Statute  Book.     There  are  many  towns 
as  bod,  possibly  some  worse,  than  Hull  in  this  respect,  but  if  Hull  were  boldly  to 
detl  with  these  evils,  as  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  lives 
would  be  saved,  thousands  of  lives  would  be  made  more  healthy  and  enjoyable.    Take 
aootber  example.     Leeds  has  also  made  advances,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sanitary 
uthoritiet  and  royal  commissions  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  back-to-back 
II 
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houses  are  some  of  the  worst  evils  which  can  exist  in  densely  packed  neighbov 

hoods,  Leeds  last  year  passed  the  plans  for  1,280  new  back-to-back  hooses  in  t] 

borough.     I  will  not  go  on  to  speak  of  Sheffield,  or  of  Manchester,  or  of  Glasgow 

Each  of  these  has  its  skeleton  in  the  closet,  in  spite  of  civic  magnificence  and  state 

buildings.      To  hesitate  in  sweeping  away  the  ghastly  evidence  of  the  sanita 

ignorance  of  our  forefathers  is  culpable,  but  deliberately  to  build  up  dwellings  whit 

will  form  the  slums  of  the  future  and  put  such  another  task  upon  our  descendants  is 

sin  which  should  be  stayed  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.     A  very  few  minut 

remain  to  me  to  sum  up  the  direction  which  I  think  the  efTorts  of  intelligent  Christis 

men  and  women  should  take  in  fulfilling  their  duty  in  this  matter  of  sanitatioi 

First,  the  laws  of  health,  public  and  private,  grounded  on  an  elementary  knowled( 

of  physiulog)',  should  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  all  efficient  educatio; 

The  man  who  himself  lives  in  plain  defiance  of  these  laws  will  then  be  held  by  mi 

of  the  world  as  a  fool,  by  Christians  he  will  be  held  to  commit  sin.     The  man  wl 

is  responsible  in  any  form  for  spreading  the  germs  of  disease  among  his  fellow-mi 

will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  man  who  keeps  a  mad  dog.     When  i 

election  comes  round,  either  for  a  member  of  parliament,  a  town  or  county  coundllo 

a  member  of  a  local  board,  or  a  guardian,  let  him  know  that  by  promising  honest 

to  put  in  force  sanitary  laws  he  will  gain  your  support  and  your  vote.     When  he 

elected,  be  as  the  widow  of  old,  remind  him,  for  he  is  human  and  his  memoiy 

short,  that  you  are  still  alive,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise 

Educate  working-men  and  women,  the  former  especially  have  a  very  keen  eye  t 

their  true  interest  in  this  matter.     The  trades  council  and  the  leading  friendly  soci< 

ties  are  firm  supporters  of  our  Hull  Sanitary  Association.     So  we  may  bring  tl 

day  nearer  when  the  foetid  effluvia  of  our  slums  will  no  more  waste  the  poor  £aces  < 

the  children  of  the  land,  or  help  to  drive  the  (larent  to  the  degrading  stimulus  < 

drink,  and  when  cleanliness  of  the  body  shall  be  a  living  parable  of  the  purity  < 

the  soul. 


DISCUSSION. 

Philip  Vernon  Smith,  Esq.,  ii6.  Westboume  Terrace, 

Hyde  Park,  W. 

**  SANrrAS  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas  *^ — sanity  of  canities,  all  is  sanity.  Such  was  th 
well-knou-n  parody  of  the  late  Lord  Beac\>n^tieKl  upon  the  opening  words  of  th 
Preacher.  Of  course,  like  manv  other  parodies,  it  is  not  exactly  accurate,  but  it  contain 
a  lar^  amount  of  truth.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  attempt  to  strike  a  contrar 
note  m  this  evening *s  meeting.  At  the  same  time,  despite  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lambei 
has  said,  I  propose  to  make  rather  a  different  sugcestion  to  many  of  the  suggestions  ^id 
have  gone  before.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  so  universally  recognixed  as  important 
anvl  about  which  such  lurid  pictures  have  been  (vdnted,  that  we  are  liable  to  fall  int< 
a  vein  of  exaggeration  and  to  ha\"e  our  juvlgment  overci^me  by  our  sympathies  an( 
sentiments.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  w'uh  respect  to  some  of  the  speakers  wh< 
have  gone  before  me«  that  this  has  be^  a  little  the  case  in  their  speeches.  Fo 
instance.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  referred  to  the  Irish  cabins.  We  all  kiiow  they  an 
miserable  hovels^  but,  as  I  understoo^l  l>r.  Carpenter,  be  laid  the  blame  of  th» 
mortality  of  1^7  on  those  caUns^  I  alwa}-s  though:  the  mortality  of  1847  was  du< 
to  the  pi^tato  disease  and  the  6u1uTe  i^the  crop,  not  to  the  condition  of  tin 
cabins.  Ami  any  Irishman  would  be  the  very  tiRt  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  th< 
caUns  of  his  country,  humble  as  they  may  be,  were  damaging  to  the  principles  o 
nuvrality.  because  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  restricted  sense  in  whidi  I  presume  Dr 
Carpenter  used  that  wvvnl,  the  Irish  people  aie  almas:  femltless,  despite  these  cabins,  ir 
respect  of  morality.  Mr.  Robins  refefred  to  k^islatioii  upon  this  sabject,  and  he  said  h( 
did  not  see  why  insanitary  dweUii^  sbooM  not  be  condemned,  without  compensation 
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in  the  same  way  as  diseased  meat.     Well,  that  may  actually  now  be  done  under 

existing  legislation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  done  in  cases  which  I  know  of, 

where  the  local  authorities  have   condemned   certain   insanitary  buildings  without 

compensation.    Then  he  referred  to  a  speech  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  made 

shortly  before  his  death,  as  indicating  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  considered  the  condition 

of  things  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  be  altogether  as  bad  as  anything  that  had 

existed  at  any  time  during  the  whole  of  his  life.      Now,   I  had  the  privilege  of 

hetriog  Lord  Shaftesbury,  shortly  before  his  death,  make  a  speech  in  public  in  which 

he  referred  to  the  condition  of  things  thirty  or  forty  years  previously,  and  said  that 

although  undoubtedly  things  were  not  yet  what  they  ought  to  be,  nevertheless  there 

wts  an  enormous  improvement  and  change  for  the  better,  since  the  time  when  such 

places  as  the  Rookeries  existed  in  London  where  New  Oxford  Street  is  now.    Mr. 

Grotrian  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  by  an  Act  passed  this  year  more  drastic  legislation 

has  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  in  reference  to  the  question  of  sanitation  and 

the  bousing  of  the  poor.     And  that  being  the  case,  I  venture  to  think  the  duty  of  the 

Qrarch  in  this  matter  is  rather  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  than  to  the 

consciences  of  the  landlords.  We  have  heard  it  questioned  whether  the  pig  made  the  sty 

or  the  sty  made  the  pig,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  the  Church  should  attack  the  pig. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  some  cases  the  pig  is  to  blame.     I  know  an  instance 

in  which  a  landlord  came  into  possession  of  a  property  and  at  once  began  to  try  to 

improve  the  dwelling  houses  by  setting  up  wooden  partitions  for  the  purpose  of 

decency*  and  laying  pipes  for  a  water  supply.     But  no  sooner  had  the  joiners  and 

phusbers  left  the  houses  than  the  wooden  partitions  were  torn  down  and  broken  up 

for  firewood,  whilst  the  lead  pipes  were  taken  up  and  sold  to  the  old  metal  dealer, 

so  that  instead  of  providing  water  they  became  the  means  of  supplying  a  little  extra 

hca  to  the  tenants.    The  wife  of  the  rector  of  an  important  parisn  in  South  London 

oQce  said  to  me,  "  I  go  into  the  houses  of  all  the  working-men  in  the  parish,  and 

mvariably,  however  poor  the  people  are,  however  wretched,  they  manage  somehow  to 

be  clean,  except  in  cases  where  drink  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  poverty.  **    That  being 

the  case,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Church  should  educate  the  people  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  mainly  the  landlords  who  are  to  blame,  they  are  not  alone  the  sinners  in  this 

matter.    By  educating  the  people,  you  might  effect  great  things.     Your  lady  visitors 

might  instruct  poor  mothers  how  to  wash  their  babies  and  keep  their  children  clean, 

and  if,  coupled  with   that,   the  children  get  a  good  education  in  the  elementary 

schools,  I  am  quite  sure  great  improvement  would  result.     We  may  legislate  as  long 

and  as  much  as  we  please,  but  there  will  always  be  found  a  loophole  through  which 

unscrupulous  landlords  and  middle  landlords  will  find  their  way  of  escape,  and  will 

continue  to  own  unsanitary  dwellings,  unless  the  tenants  insist  on  a  different  state  of 

things. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  DAVENPORT  Kelly,  Rector  of  S.  Matthew's, 

and  Canon  of  Manchester. 

THt  reason  why  I  propose  to  speak  on  this  subject  is  that  which  I  am  sure  I  share  in 

common  with  every  person  in  the  Congress,  viz.,  deep  sympathy  with  the  life  and 

troables  of  the  working  people  of  our  country.      Any  one  who,  like  myself,   has 

Ittd  the  fortune  to  Ial:^ur  in  large  cities  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry 

will  know  something  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  to  exist  there.     I  know 

KTcral  parts  of  my  own  parish  in  which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive  that  life  can  be 

conducted  with  any  respect  to  the  proprieties  which  should  be  observed.    And  when 

We  hear  of  blighted  young  lives,  and  see  unmistakable  evidences  of  decaying  health 

and  premature  death,  we  don't  wonder  in  the  circumstances ;  our  only  wonder  is 

reserved  for  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  people  is  such  that  any  of  them  continue 

to  live  at  all.     When  we  see  such  cases  we  ask  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

And  one  additional  reason  which  causes  me  to  speak  now  is  fear  lest,  after  all  we  have 

beard,  we  should  separate  and  content  ourselves  with  shifting  from  one  to  another  the 

biuden  of  responsibility.     It  is  so  very  natural  and  so  easy  to  find  out  someone  who 

ought  to  bear  the  blame.     That  question  which  was  put  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 

war,  expresses  that  idea  in  very  graphic  Unguage — **  Whom  shall  we  hang  ?  "   I  desire 

to  point  out  that  the  responsibility  of  curing  the  existing  state  of  matters  is  to  be 

shared  amongst  us  all.     We  cannot  look  to  our  legislature  to  do  everything,  neither 

can  we  look  to  our  urban  or  rural  sanitary  inspectors,  or  our  town  councils,  to  do  the 

work  exclusively.    We  are  the  persons  who  select  the  members  of  those  public  bodies. 
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We  are  the  persons  directly  responsible  for  ihem ;  it  is  their  business  to  look  after  sad 
things :  therefore,  directly  and  indirectly,  we  are  responsible  for  the  election  of  memben 
to  such  bodies  as  are  likely  to  correct  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  only  £tdr  tc 
give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  if  we  plaa 
in  authority  as  a  town  council,  men  animated,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  sincere  desire  tc 
remedy  the  evils  that  exist,  much  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  rectifying  what  we  all  deplore 
I  see  this  in  many  ways — in  their  care  to  provide  open  spaces  for  the  people  in  great 
centres  of  population  ;  in  their  resolve  to  put  down  insanitary  dwellings  ;  they  caii} 
out  the  laws,  both  in  town  and  country,  by  providing  fit  buildings,  by  furnishing  copiou 
water  supplies,  and  allowing  so  many  square  feet  of  area  lor  each  story.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  things  must  be  done  prudently ;  for  if  Uk 
thing  were  done  in  a  drastic  manner,  by  sweeping  away  a  whole  mass  of  rookerie 
without  providing,  in  a  reasonable  way,  sufficient  and  proper  accommodation  for  the 
people  to  live  in,  within  easy  distance  of  their  work,  that  might  be  doing  a  good  dea 
of  mischief  with  the  very  best  intentions.  We  all  remember  the  proverb  that  a  gooc 
deal  of  the  time  of  wise  men  is  taken  up  trying  to  undo  the  mistakes  of  good  men. 
W^here  we  find  there  are  unfit  abodes  existing,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  those  wh( 
have  the  means  of  providing  model  dwellings,  with  wise  counsel  on  the  part  o 
architects  and  engineers,  to  put  those  buildings  up.  The^  might  see  that  the  building; 
were  not  to  be  built  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  or  arranged  in  such  large  areas  as  some 
times  happens,  and  thus  the  first  practical  step  would  be  taken  to  reach  and  benefi 
the  ordinary  working-man.  And  I  would  ask  our  medical  friends,  some  of  whoor 
have  addressed  us  this  evening,  and  those  interested  in  school  boards,  to  see  that  wha 
has  been  done  in  certain  districts  should  be  further  carried  out  with  regard  to  th( 
arrangements  of  the  schools,  by  seeing  that  the  school  rooms  are  not  so  constructed  a 
to  infringe  the  laws  of  health,  and  that  attention  is  given  to  all  those  things  which 
by  themselves  apparently  unimportant,  are  likely  in  combination  to  diminish  the  Tita 
power  of  school  children,  and  so  to  prevent  them  from  growing  up  strong  and  health] 
men  and  women.  I  cannot  omit  in  this  connection  the  name  of  a  much  respectcf 
brother  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawnsley  of  Keswick,  whose  labours  have  been  con 
spicuous  in  providing  art  schools,  who  has  also  laboured  to  secure  the  access  o 
sunshine  to  the  school  rooms,  thus  adding  to  the  happiness  of  both  teachers  aix 
taught,  and  reducing  the  misery  to  our  fellow  creatures,  caused  by  disregarding  tho6< 
material  laws.  I  would  ask  you  simply  to  take  those  considerations  home  in  yoa 
minds,  to  think  over  them  amongst  yourselves,  to  regard  yourselves  as  conceroMl  ii 
such  matters  as  sharing  the  responsibility  ;  and  with  deep  sympathy  for  the  working 
man  and  his  surroundings,  to  endeavour,  both  in  your  own  district  and  in  all  wiU 
which  you  are  connected,  to  see  that  those  rules  of  health,  which  you  know  sufficientl] 
well,  shall  be  carried  out  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for  those  in  whom  we  are  sc 
deeply  interested  to  lead  purer,  holier,  and  happier  lives  than  very  often  it  falls  t( 
their  lot  to  be  able  to  do. 


H.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Guild  of  S.  Matthew,  the 
Fabian  Society,  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Conference ;  Hon.  Asst 
Sec.  of  the  Guild  of  All  Souls  ;  Churchwarden  of  Horsleydown, 

Southwark,  &c.,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  this 
evening's  discussion.  It  concerns  in  a  most  real  way  the  temporal  and  spiritiul 
health  of  vast  masses  of  our  population.  We  cannot  possibly  consider  the  subject 
of  sanitation  apart  from  the  question  of  housing,  which  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
awful  question  of  over-crowding.  My  chief  desire  is  to  deal  with  the  cause,  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  hinted  at  it — it  is  the  land  question.  Two  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the 
signatories  of  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  of  Bishops  by  the 
Guild  of  S.  Matthew,  in  which  we  implored  their  lordships  to  consider  the  causes  of  the 
social  dislocation  of  the  times,  and  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter,  we  declared  that 
the  land  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  question  as  surely  as  the  houses  stand 
upon  the  land.  I  would  like  to  regard  the  matter  this  evening  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  poor  man  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position — the  conditions  of  his 
work,  and  the  extent  of  his  means — to  live  in  an  insanitary  dwelling.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  is  drunken,  that  he  is  indifferent.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  us  here 
to-night  would  escape  becoming  drunkards,  if  we  had  to  live  in  the  condition  of  most 
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of  onr  poor.  I  am  not  so  sure  aboul  the  alleged  indifference.  A  poor  man  knows  that 
if  the  sanitary  authority  compels  his  landlord  to  whitewash  a  back  yard,  to  repair  a 
viter-doset  or  to  put  a  drain  right,  there  is  the  almost  certain  chance  of  the  already 
acessive  rent  being  increased.  And  while  the  present  unjust  incidence  of  local 
taxation  is  maintained,  extensive  improvements  can  only  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
the  aireidy  overburdened  ratepayer.  The  cost  should  fall  on  the  owners  of  the  ground 
values.  The  Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1884  (by  the  way,  1  think 
Mr.  Smith  will  find  in  the  records  of  this  commission  the  statement  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's,  that  Mr.  Robins  has  quoted)  and  reported  in  1885,  suggested  this 
reform.  To  bring  it  about  would  be  but  to  return  to  the  old  lines,  for  the  land 
fonserly  had  to  b«ir  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  people  are  beginning  to  know  the 
cmse  and  the  remedy,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  have  the  necessary 
reforms  whether  the  Church  helps  in  the  work  or  not.  But  as  an  earnest  Churchnaan 
interested  in  these  things,  one  does  hope  that  the  Church  as  God's  Teacher  of  the 
natkm  will  take  up  her  share  of  such  work,  disregarding  classes  and  interests,  and 
demand  that  strict  and  unerring  justice  be  done.  We  hear  much  about  infidelity,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  the  God  given  sense  of  right 
and  justice,  and  the  Church  need  not  mind  the  stupid  fears  often  expressed  as  to  her 
ibinre,  if  ^e  will  but  rise  to  her  duty  in  these  matters. 


The  Rev.  W.  O.  Leadbitter,  Vicar  of  Denford. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  sanitary  laws  and  obedience  thereto  is  a  consummation 

devoutly  to  be  wished  will,  I  am  sure,  be  readily  granted  by  this  audience.     I  hope 

to  be  able  to  show  you  how,  from  the  stand  point  of  a  country  parson,  it  is  possible 

for  OS,  I  imagine,  to  carry  out  some  of  those  reforms.     Now,  m  the  first  place,  it 

teems  to  me  we  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  improving  the  sanitary  state  of  our 

towns  and  villages  if  we  began  by  setting  a  good  example  as  Churchmen.    Now  the 

panon  himself  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  often  to  blame.    General  Garfield  used  to  say  that 

"one  ounce  of  example  was  worth  a  ton  of  precept."    A  friend  told  me  the  other 

day  that  a  fashionable  city  church  he  attended  was  so  very  badly  ventilated  that  during 

every  evening- service  from  three  to  four  people  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  fainting 

condition.     I  happen  to  know  of  a  school  built  for  the  accommodation  of  150  children 

in  which  the  only  means  whereby  God's  free  air  was  admitted  to  the  children  was  a 

small  opening  of  about  two  feet   in  size.     Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  talk 

aboQt  the  labouring  man's  shortcomings  ;  let  us  sweep  our  own  doorway,  let  us  build 

np  the  wall  in  front  of. our  own  dwelling-place  before  we  talk   so  much  about  the 

coontry  people.     If  we  clergy  would  set  a  good  example  in  our  churches  and  schools, 

by  endeavouring  to  carry  out  proper  sanitation,  we  should  be  taking  a  step  in  the  right 

direction.     Then  I  think  we  might  do  a  good  deal  by  endeavouring  to  form  public 

opinion.     I  think  ignorance  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.     I  remember 

when  visiting  in   Leith   I   once   told  an  old  woman  that  it  would  be   better  for 

ker  health  if  she  were  to  have  the  chimney  swept  and  the  house  kept  free  from 

smoke,  but  she  replied,  '*  Oh,  man,  its  no  the  reek  at  all,  for  I  have  the  *  bronchatis ' 

in  every  bone  of  my  body."     If  we  could  only  do  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  as  I 

remember  they  did  in  Edinburgh  when  I  was  there,  enlist  on  our  side  the  sympathy  of 

the  medical  faculty  and  have  health  lectures  for  the  people,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 

be  doing  a  great  deal  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters.     In  Edinburgh 

lectures  were  delivered  to  the  people,  and  thousands  were  turned  away  from  the 

meetings.     Now  if  we  could  only  do  something  in  that  way  it  would  prove  to  be  of 

Ipreat  advantage.     Every  parson  has  (I  suppose)  the  village  doctor  for  nis  friend,  and 

you  could  go  to  the  doctor  and  ask  him  to  tell  the  people  how  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere 

of  the  sick  room,  how  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  make  the  children  healthy.     The 

disciples  of  iCsculapius  are  only  too  willing  to  help  the  clergy  in  this  matter.   We  must 

6st  of  all  set  a  good  example  ourselves,  and  then  endeavour  to  form  a  healthy  public 

opinion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  remember  that  no  amount  of  law  will  ever  effect  the  end 

we  desire.     Let  us  inculcate  that  *'  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  nay,  we  may 

S  further  and  affirm  that  cleanliness  is  godliness,  for  if  we  can  teach  the  people  to 
ve  clean  hearts  and  clean  hands,  they  will  soon  have  clean  hearths  and  homes  and 
perfect  sanitary  arrangements,  and  thus  we  shall  be  doing  something  to  hasten  the  happy 
day  when  the  brow  of  the  world's  impurity  will  be  lifted  heavenward  to  receive  the 
benediction,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
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HENGLERS    CIRCUS, 
Wednesday    Morning,    October    ist,    1890 


The    Right    Rev.    the    PRESIDENT    in    the    Chair. 


HOME  REUNION. 

(a)  Common  Grounds  of  Union. 

{b)  Differences  which  most  hinder  Reunion. 

(c)  Suggested  Schemes  of  Reunion  and  Inter-Communion* 

PAPERS. 

The  Most  Rev.  William  Conyngham,  Lord  Plunket,  D.D., 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of. Home  Reunion  I  shall  speak  with 
entire  frankness.  It  would  be  easier,  no  doubt,  and  pleasanter  to 
enunciate  some  vague  generalities — as  to  the  evils  of  disunion  and  the 
blessings  of  concord — on  which  all  are  agreed.  But,  in  so  doing,  I 
should  supply  this  Congress  with  no  materials  for  discussion  ;  I  should 
miss  my  own  point ;  and  no  one  would  thank  me  for  my  pains  in  the 
end.  I  shall,  therefore,  use  no  reserve,  and  will  only  ask  my  hearers  ta 
listen  in  the  same  spirit  of  honest  goodwill  and  forbearance,  with  which, 
God  helping  me,  I  desire  to  be  guided  myself. 

By  Home  Reunion  we  mean,  I  take  it  for  granted,  the  recovering  of 
something  in  the  way  of  union  that  has  been  lost.  We  must,  therefore, 
distinguish  it  at  the  outset  from  any  form  of  Christian  union  that  already 
exists. 

A  Gospel  of  unity  was,  for  example,  proclaimed  when  God  said, 
**Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image."  It  was  further  announced  by 
angels  to  the  shepherds  on  Bethlehem's  plain.  It  was  heard  again 
when  the  cry,  **  It  is  finished,"  went  up  through  the  darkness  from^ 
Calvary.  It  found  its  final  utterance  when  the  stone  was  rolled  away 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  lifted  up  in  order  that  the 
glorified  and  transfigured  body  of  the  perfect  Man  might  enter  therein. 

This  form  of  union  and  of  solidarity — representing  as  it  does  the 
sacred  relationship  in  which  all  men  stand  to  the  great  Archetype  and 
Consummator  of  our  common  humanity — is  something  that  has  been 
once  for  all  accomplished,  it  has  not  to  be  regained.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  those  other  bonds  of  union  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
concentric  rings  within  this  outer  circle — the  union  which  embraces 
within  it  every  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  considered,  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  consisting  of  **all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians ; "  the  nearer  union  of  all  who  have  been  formally  admitted 
into  that  Church  by  baptism,  or  who,  kneeling  at  the  same  holy  table* 
partake  of  the  same  bread ;  and,  lastly,  that  closest  of  all  spiritual  ties» 
even  the  union  of  those  who,  not  only  by  title,  or  profession,  or  outward 
observance,  but  through  a  living  faith,  have  been  made  by  the  self-same 
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Spirit  one  together  in  Christ,  and  members  in  very  truth  of  His  invisible 
Church. 

Of  all  such  forms  of  existing,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unseen  unity, 
it  is  well,  no  doubt,  to  be  reminded  on  an  occasion  such  as  the  present, 
for  they  supply  the  very  corner-stone  on  which  our  efforts  and  our  hopes 
for  further  union  must  be  built  up.  But  it  is  not  with  the  invisible  ' 
foundations,  it  is  with  the  visible  superstructure  that  we  have  this  morning 
to  deal — even  with  that  outward  organic  unity  which  is  so  sorely  needed 
in  order  that  Christianity  may  not  belie  its  grand  ideal  and  mar 
its  heaven-bom  destiny.  This  was  certainly  included  in  the  oneness 
among  brethren  for  which  our  dear  Lord  Himself  prayed — a  oneness 
which  it  should  be  possible  and  profitable  for  the  world  to  see — and  it  is 
the  duty  of  recovering  whatsoever  has  been  lost  of  such  union  in  our 
own  land  that  comes  home,  I  trust,  to  the  hearts  of  all  whom  I  address 
today. 

There  are,  I  know,  some  who  consider  these  outer  divisions  to  be  of 
lesser  moment,  especially  when  found  amongst  those  who  are  joined 
together  in  a  spirit  of  inward  unity.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  seem  to 
regard  disunion  as  serving  some  purpose  in  the  carrying  out  of  God's 
designs.  And  in  favour  of  such  views  the  example  of  an  army  with  its 
several  regiments  has  been  not  seldom  adduced.  To  a  certain  extent, 
no  doubt,  the  illustration  holds  good.  It  furnishes  a  useful  protest 
against  any  system  of  rigid  uniformity  which  requires  that  every  thought 
and  every  practice  within  the  Catholic  Church  at  large  shall  be  moulded 
after  the  autocratic  and  infallible  will  of  a  supreme  Pontiff;  which 
allows  no  place  for  the  autonomy  of  separate,  national,  or  independent 
Churches ;  or  which  forbids  all  diversity  of  opinion  or  ritual,  even  in 
non-essentials,  within  the  limits  of  any  one  particular  Church.  Against 
such  a  counterfeit  of  unity  the  example  of  an  army  with  its  regiments 
supplies,  I  admit,  a  standing  witness.  But  as  regards  that  organic 
union  which  does  not  seek  thus  to  crush  all  things  within  its  Procrustean 
bed,  this  regimental  theory — if  I  may  so  call  it — seems  to  tell  altogether 
the  other  way.  For  what  would  an  army  be  without  that  discipline, 
and  without  those  councils  of  war,  that  enable  its  regiments  and 
its  officers,  notwithstanding  their  diversities,  to  act  together,  when 
occasion  calls,  as  one  man?  It  would  simply  be  a  helpless  rabble. 
There  might  be  much  loyalty,  much  courage,  much  unity  of  spirit, 
amongst  its  ranks ;  but  without  organic  unity  it  would  cease  to  be  an 
army — it  would  degenerate  into  a  mob.  No  doubt,  with  God  all 
things  are  possible.  He  can  make  all  things  subserve  His  purposes. 
Even  the  wrath  of  man  can  be  made  to  praise  Him.  But  if 
everything  that  God  can  overrule  is  to  be,  therefore,  tolerated  by  us, 
then  ought  we  to  cease  from  any  conflict  with  evil.  And  so  far  as  the 
evil  of  disunion  among  brethren  is  concerned — with  such  an  enemy,  we 
are  aU  of  us,  I  trust,  resolved,  God  helping  us,  to  do  battle  to  the  end. 

But  is  there  any  remedy ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  This 
»  the  practical  question  which  confronts  us  to-day. 

I  shall  try  and  answer,  in  the  first  place,  after  a  negative  fashion,  by 
stating  where,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  sought. 

It  is  not,  for  example,  to  be  found  in  an  ambitious  attempt  to  compass 
all  that  we  desire  in  one  moment  of  time.  I  have  heard  some  speak  of 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  as  if  nothing  in  that  direction  could  be 
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done  without  the  assembling  in  the  first  place  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
and  as  if,  because  that  is  now  impossible,  nothing  is  left  for  us  mean- 
while but  to  pray  and  wait.  Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  no  prospect 
of  reunion  which  does  not  partake  of  an  oecumenical  character  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  completely  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  our  hearts.  But, 
because  we  cannot  reach  this  platform  by  one  sudden  bound,  is  theire 
no  other  way  of  approach — are  there  no  steps  whereby  to  begin  the 
ascent  ?     Let  us  see. 

If  aU  the  Churches  of  Christendom  are  not  prepared  to  combine  just 
now  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  same 
one  Church,  or  confederation  of  Churches,  from  taking  the  initiative, 
and  trying  the  experiment,  even  on  a  small  scale  ?  In  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Anglican  Communion,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Report  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  there  is  not.  Each  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  is  invited,  in  that  report,  while  acting  ''as  far  as  may  be" 
with  others,  to  begin  the  work  of  negotiation  itself. 

Again,  if  all  the  religious  denominations  within  the  confines  occupied 
by  any  one  such  particular  branch  of  Christ's  Church  are  not  prepared 
to  combine  with  that  branch  in  a  common  effort  for  general  reunion,  is 
there  any  reason  why  overtures  should  not  in  the  first  instance  be  made 
to  such,  at  least,  of  these  denominations  as  might  show  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  preliminary  negotiation  ? 

Lastly,  if  even  with  such  denominations  reunion  in  all  its  complete- 
ness should  not  be  at  once  attainable,  is  there  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  fold  our  hands  and  give  up  all  for  lost  ? 

For  example,  if  unity  in  the  shape  of  fusion  is  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
may  we  not  begin  by  mounting  the  steps  that  lead  \.o  fraternization^  and 
thence  to  the  further  stage  of  federation  ? 

Let  me,  in  explanation,  say  a  word  as  to  each  of  these  successive 
stages  of  xtwmon— fraternization^  federation,  fusion.  And  upon  the 
principle  just  laid  down — namely,  that  our  first  attempts  at  reunion 
should  be  with  those  most  ready  to  welcome  our  overtures — I  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  bishops  at  Lambeth  and  exclude  for  the 
present  from  our  purview  the  possibilities  of  reunion  with  those,  either 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  who  yield  their  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  long  for  such  a  change  in  the  teaching  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  might  render  negotiation  possible. 
Nor  do  I  despair  of  such  a  consummation  in  the  future.  But  just 
because  I  have  this  longing,  I  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  first  rallying 
the  scattered  forces  of  Protestantism  under  the  banner  of  a  united 
national  Church.  Whether,  even  then,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
invite  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  join 
our  ranks,  I  know  not.     But  this  I  know,  that  till  then  it  cannot  be. 

But  to  return.  I  have  mentioned  fraternization  as  the  first  step 
whereby  to  approach  reunion  with  those  religious  bodies  who  have  not 
inexorably  closed  the  door  of  entrance  against  us.  Let  me  explain  what 
I  mean  by  this  term. 

By  fraternization  I  do  not  mean  formal  intercommunion.  Premature 
and  ill-considered  strivings  after  fusion  too  often  result,  I  fear,  in  con- 
fusion. Much  as  I  should  welcome  some  mutual  arrangement  among 
the  Churches  authorizing  an  interchange  of  pulpits,  I   cannot,  in  the 
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absence  of  such  authority,  see  the  advantage  of  such  a  practice.  Nor 
am  I  sure  that,  as  a  rule,  united  services  habitually  recurring  at  short 
intervals  are  free  from  danger.  There  is  a  risk — I  speak  from  experi- 
ence— ^lest  those  who  frequently  and  statedly  meet  for  such  a  purpose 
may  become  more  enamoured  of  these  services  than  of  the  regular 
ministrations  in  their  respective  communions.  And  thus  a  process  of 
general  disintegration  ensues.  The  separated  particles  form  a  kind  of 
nebula,  which  begins  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis,  and  move  in  its  own 
orbit,  gathering  consistency  as  it  goes,  and  at  last  a  new  sect  finds  its 
place  among  the  religious  tK)dies  of  a  divided  Christendom. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  for  fraternal  co-operation 
and  mutual  edification  offered  by  such  meetings  as  that  of  the  Bible 
Society,  or  by  occasional — say,  annual — conventions  or  conferences  of 
an  informal  character,  ouglit,  I  think,  to  be  gladly  welcomed.  And  as 
a  bishop  who  has  taken  part  in  such  gatherings,  I  desire  here  to  testify 
that  I  have  at  such  times  invariably  found  on  the  part  of  my  brethren  of 
other  denominations  a  respect  for  my  office  (as  distinguished  from  any 
personal  regard  for  myself),  which  has  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  the 
historic  Episcopate  will  not  in  the  end  present  so  insuperable  a  bar  to 
home  reunion  as  some  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  fear. 

But  again.  Why  should  not  informal  meetings  for  consultation 
between  members  of  the  several  religious  bodies  on  this  very  subject  of 
reunion — such  as  the  conference  recently  held  in  Langham  Street — 
more  frequently  take  place  ?  And  why  should  not  the  columns  of  our 
Church  papers  be  more  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression 
to  fraternal  yearnings  ?  Oh  !  how  refreshing  to  take  up  some  copy  of 
Church  BeliSy  and  instead  of  finding  snarls  and  sneers  at  our  Dissenting 
brethren,  to  read  the  loving  articles  upon  Home  Reunion  which  are  there 
inserted  every  week  by  a  godly  layman  of  our  Church.  I  speak,  as  you 
are  aware,  of  Lord  Nelson,  to  whom  this  cause  owes  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude.  How  encouraging,  again,  to  find  the  leading  periodical  of 
file  American  Episcopal  Church — the  Church  Review — going  even 
further,  and  opening  its  columns  to  representatives  of  other  denominations, 
with  a  view  to  a  brotherly  discussion  of  the  same  subject.  And,  lastly, 
how  pleasant  to  hear  of  such  a  token  of  social  fraternization  as  that 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  towards  his  Non- 
conformist brethren  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Ah  !  you  will  say,  this  is  all  very  well ;  but  will  not  all  such  fraternal 
outgoings  lead  us  to  become  too  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  ? 
WiU  they  not  so  minimize  the  necessity  for  any  nearer  relationship  as  to 
defeat  the  very  object  in  view  ? 

With  all  the  emphasis  at  my  disposal,  I  deliberately  answer — No. 
Yes,  I  address  myself  confidently  to  all  my  brethren,  clerical  and  lay, 
and  ask  you  only  to  try  the  experiment,  as  in  some  measure  I  have 
done,  and  trust  me,  you  will  find  that  every  fresh  step  taken  in  the 
direction  of  fraternization,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  so  far 
from  leading  brethren  to  **rest  and  be  thankful,*'  will  only  stimulate 
them  to  go  forward  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  in  search  of  a  closer  union 
still! 

But  where  is  this  closer  union  to  be  looked  for  ?  I  answer  by  point- 
ing to  the  second  stage  in  the  ascent  to  reunion  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
namely,  the  platform  of  federation. 
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The  main  distinction  between  fraternization  and  federation  ma) 
think,  be  described  as  follows : — 

Fraternization  is  a  voluntary  exhibition  of  brotherly  love,  for  wh 
he  who  fraternizes — be  he  bishop,  presbyter,  or  layman — is  alone  resp 
sible.  Federation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  must  be  sanctioned 
authority.  As  an  example  of  an  approach  to  federative  action,  I  woi 
instance  the  recommendations  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  as  to  a  bs 
of  agreement  whereon,  in  the  interests  of  home  reunion,  negotiati( 
might  take  place,  and  the  earnest  request  from  that  conference  to 
constituted  authorities  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Anglican  Cc 
munion  that  they  should  make  known  their  readiness  to  enter  upon  si 
negotiations. 

Here,  I  say,  we  have  an  approach  towards  federation ;  for,  though 
Lambeth  Conference  did  not  arrogate  to  itself  any  authority  to  speak 
behalf  of  the  whole  Anglican  Communion,  its  utterances,  as  represe 
ing  the  collective  opinion  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate,  have  a  corpor 
significance  of  no  little  weight ;  and  in  any  case  the  course  which 
bishops  recommend,  if  adopted  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  i 
separate  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  would  be  binding  so 
as  that  branch  is  concerned. 

Let  us,  then,  try  and  forecast  the  results  that  might  follow  sho 
any  such  branch  of  our  Communion  see  fit  to  accept  the  advice  of 
Lambeth  Conference. 

The  first  step,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  the  authoritative  format 
by  that  branch  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  w 
chosen  representatives  of  other  denominations  on  the  prescribed  baj 
and  of  preparing  a  report  for  submission  to  the  constituted  authoril 
of  that  branch,  and  of  these  denominations  respectively. 

Should  that  report  be  favourable  to  home  reunion,  and  should  it 
favourably  received,  the  next  step,  we  might  hope,  would  be  the  asst 
bling  of  a  general  synod  or  convention  representing  all  the  religi< 
bodies  concerned  in  the  previous  negotiations,  and  having  power 
legislate  authoritatively  on  their  behalf. 

As  to  what  results  might  follow  the  realization  of  such  a  forecast 
would  be  folly  to  speculate. 

Reunion  might  take  a  shape  resembling  some  chain  of  many  lin 
each  link  differing  from  its  fellow  in  shape  and  texture,  and  yet 
forming  one  inseparable  bond  of  strength.  Or  it  might  more  nea 
represent  that  process  of  fusion  whereby  some  solid  ingot  is  moulc 
into  one  homogeneous  mass.  It  is  needless  to  trouble  our  minds  as 
details.  Enough  cause  for  unbounded  thankfulness  should  it  beco 
possible  to  reach  even  that  preliminary  stage  of  federation  whicl 
general  synod  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  foreshadow  would  mark. 

One  or  two  general  surmises,  however,  as  to  the  conditions  of  succ 
or  failure  would  seem  to  be  admissible. 

If  home  reunion  in  any  form  is  to  be  carried  out,  we  Churchnr 
must  be  prepared  to  give  as  well  as  to  take.  It  is  useless  to  im 
our  Dissenting  brethren  to  rainion  if  absorption  be  all  that  we  rej 
mean.  Some  overtures  from  our  side,  I  fear,  have  been  suspiciou 
like  the  schoolboy's  generous  offer,  **  Heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you  lose 
This  won't  do.  We  have  to  deal  not  with  schoolboys,  but  with  men 
intelligence  equal  to  our  own.    We  must,  therefore,   make  it  cl< 
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to  them  and  to  ourselves  that  we  are  prepared  for  concessions  on  both 
sides. 

fiut  will  either  side  be  called  upon  to  make  a  concession  of  principle  ? 
God  forbid.  If  home  reunion  is  ever  to  be  reached  it  will  not,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  done  by  requiring,  as  an  essential  condition,  the 
abandonment  or  modification  of  opinions  or  modes  of  worship  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  Rather  will  it  be  attained  by  so  extending  the  limits 
of  comprehension  as  to  include  within  the  Church  many  who  now  stand 
aloof.  With  such  a  view  Churchmen  will  not  be  asked  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  alter  their  convictions  or  their  practices,  but  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  recognize  as  fellow-Churchmen  some  by  whom  these 
convictions  and  practices  may  not  be  altogether  shared.  And  when  we 
consider  that  our  Church  is  already  wide  enough — as  this  Congress 
testifies — to  number  among  its  members  the  representatives  of  such 
diverse  schools  of  thought,  and  forms  of  ritual,  it  will  seem  to  many,  I 
thmk,  that  the  circle  of  comprehension  will  not  need  to  be  much  extended 
in  order  to  receive  a  large  accession  from  the  ranks  of  those  whose 
fellowship  we  seek.  Let  only  the  various  religious  bodies  once  meet, 
by  representation,  in  some  united  synod  or  assembly,  under  Episcopal 
presidency,  for  the  purpose  of  brotherly  counsel,  and  authoritative  action, 
and  very  soon,  I  venture  to  predict,  the  process  of  unification,  and 
assimilation,  and  amalgamation — so  far  as  it  might  prove  really  desirable 
—will  begin  to  do  its  work.  But  during  the  first  stages  of  transition  I 
do  not  see  why,  subject,  of  course,  to  some  prescribed  basis  of  agree- 
ment in  essentials,  a  large  diversity,  both  as  to  opinion  and  practice, 
niight  not  be  provisionally  allowed. 

Two  conditions,  however,  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  Upon  the 
one  hand,  the  historic  Episcopate  (as  distinguished  from  any  pronounce- 
Doent  respecting  its  origin  or  perpetuation)  must  be  accepted  as  a  basis 
of  all  future  Church  government.  Less  than  this  we  cannot  demand, 
not  merely  as  a  matter  of  conscience  on  our  own  parts,  but  also  because 
it  is  only  on  the  observance  of  this  condition  that  the  permanence  of 
organic  unity  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  secured. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  thus  requiring  that  for  the  future  holy  orders 
shall  in  all  cases  be  episcopally  conferred,  we  must  not  demand  that  all 
^sting  ministers  who  have  received  orders  from  other  sources  shall  be 
reordained.  I  need  not  adduce  the  reasons — to  my  mind,  conclusive — 
which  learned  divines  of  our  own  communion  have  given  for  the  belief 
that  our  Church  has  full  power,  without  any  deviation  from  principle  or 
from  precedent,  to  make  this  concession.  Enough  to  repeat  my  own 
conviction  that,  unless  we  can  see  our  way  to  make  it,  home  reunion, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
splendid  dream. 

One  word  more.  To  some  before  me  the  prospect  that  I  have 
ventured  to  picture  may  seem  under  any  circumstances  a  visionary  one. 
The  obstacles  to  reunion,  both  within  and  without  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  time,  may  seem  to  them  insurmountable.  And, 
no  doubt,  there  are,  I  admit,  some  reasons  why  it  is  not  in  England  that 
success  in  this  direction  is  at  the  beginning  to  be  expected.  The  political 
heartburnings  engendered  by  the  cry  for  disestablishment ;  the  difficulty 
of  finding  some  representative  body  competent  to  negotiate  with  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  Church ;  and  the  prevalence  in  some  quarters  of 
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opinions  respecting  doctrine  and  ritual  which  have  a  tendency  to  canse 
alarm  outside  that  communion — these  are  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  work  of  home  reunion  is  likely  to  take  its  first  definite  shape  in  tlus 
land.  But  if  once  it  should  meet  with  success  elsewhere,  even  these 
obstacles  would  have  in  the  end,  I  believe,  to  give  way. 

It  is  all-important,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  there  be  any  promise  ^ 
such  success  in  other  lands.  And  it  is  a  cause  for  deep  thankfulness 
that  this  question  can  be  answered  by  a  distinct  affirmative. 

Yes — in  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the  preliminaries  for  fomi^ 
negotiations  would  seem  already  to  have  been  almost  arranged.  In  tl^^ 
report  of  the  commission  on  Christian  unity,  presented  to  the  Gener^ 
Convention  last  year,  we  find  the  following  significant  announcement : — ^ 

**  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  the  General  Synod  of  Evaf^* 
gelical  Lutherans,  the  United  General  Council  (South)  of  the  Evangelic^^ 
Lutherans,  and  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Moravians,  have  appointc^^ 
commissions,  with  which  we  are  in  active  correspondence." 

One  fact  such  as  this  sweeps  away  a  thousand  misgivings  and  forebod  ^ 
ings — and  yet  it  is  but  one  of  many  indications  of  progress  to  which,  dic^ 
time  permit,  I  might  point.     For  my  own  part,  I  look  forward  to  th^' 
future  with  confident  hope.     The  manifestation  of  so  wide  a  craving  for 
union  throughout  Christendom  by  so  many  religious  bodies,  differing 
widely  one  from  the  other  in  their  circumstances,  and  exhibiting  this 
simultaneous  feeling  without  preconcert,  or  any  other,  humanly  speaking, 
intelligible  cause,  is  to  my  mind  a  fact  of  solemn  import.     I  cannot  regard 
it  as  I  would  some  local  outburst  of  transitory  enthusiasm  or  individual 
caprice.     I  witness  it  with  a  sense  of  awe — recognizing  in  it  the  very 
operation  of  the  great  unseen  and  all-pervading  Spirit  by  Whom  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  is  sanctified  and  governed  !     And  if  it  be  His 
work — it  is  enough.     We  may  not  all  live  to  witness  its  completion. 
Some  of  you,  I  believe,  will.     But  of  this  let  us  all  be  sure — if  it  be  His 
work,  let  the  difficulties  be  what  they  may,  in  His  own  good  time  He 
will  bring  it  to  pass. 


The  Right  Rev.   William  Thomas  Harrison,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. 

(i)  I  TRUST  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  begin  by  reminding  the  Congress 
that  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  champion  on  home  reunion  was  an 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

When  we  read  Archbishop  Leigh  ton's  "  Commentary  on  S.  Peter,"  **  the 
one  only  ancient  Scottish  theological  work  which  is  read  south  of  the 
border,"  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquiesce  in  Coleridge's  verdict  that  the 
writings  of  Leighton  are  almost  inspired.  The  tone  of  the  "  Commentary" 
from  first  to  last  makes  it  quite  easy  for  us  to  picture  the  author  giving 
his  famous  answer,  when  he  was  rebuked  in  synod  for  not  preaching  up 
the  times,  **  Well,  if  all  others  preach  up  the  times  you  may  well  allow 
one  poor  brother  to  preach  up  Christ  Jesus  and  eternity." 

But  Archbishop  Leighton  was  more  than  a  great  preacher,  more  than 
a  great  commentator,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  labourer  for  unity  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Even  the  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him  bear 
witness  to  his  unbounded  sympathy.     A  friend  calls  to  see  him,  but  he 
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finds  Leighton  out.  He  had  gone  to  see  a  sick  Presbyterian  minister 
on  a  horse  he  had  borrowed  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  "  The 
whole  history  of  Leighton *s  life,"  writes  his  biographer,  **  proclaims  his 
abhorrence  of  persecution."  His  sister  once  asked  him  at  the  request 
of  a  friend  what  he  thought  was  the  mark  of  the  beast ;  she  added  at 
the  same  time,  "  I  told  the  inquirer,  that  you  would  certainly  answer 
you  could  not  tell." 

*'  Truly  you  said  well"  (replied  Leighton),  "  but  if  I  might  fancy  what 
it  were,  it  would  be  something  with  a  pair  of  horns  that  pusheth  his 
neighbour,  and  hath  been  so  much  seen  and  practised  in  Church  and 
State." 

As  Dean  Stanley  writes : — "  Robert  Leighton  was  the  only  man  of  his 
age,  we  almost  say  of  any  age,  that  deliberately  set  himself  as  to  the 
work  of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  unity  among  fellow  Christians." 

May  I  not,  then,  justly  claim  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished champions  of  home  reunion  was  an  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  ? 
(2)  It  is  indeed  a  great  loss  that  Canon  Curteis,  in  whose  place  I 
stand,  is  unable  to  be  present  at  this  Congress.  In  his  Bampton 
Lectures  he  taught  us,  as  we  had  never  been  taught  so  well  before,  how 
to  regard  dissent  in  its  relations  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  taught 
us  to  remember  the  dictum  of  S.  Augustine,  that  every  heresy  that 
exists  is  founded  on  some  element  of  truth ;  he  taught  us  to  bear  in 
mind  S.  Paul's  injunction  to  the  Philippians,  "  Look  not  every  man  on 
his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others ;  *'  he  taught 
ns  to  recognize  that  in  some  cases  divisions  were  caused  by  the 
Church's  negligence  ;  and  that,  in  God's  good  providence,  it  was  some- 
times ordered  that  those  who  left  us  quickened  us,  by  their  zeal,  into 
newness  of  life.  To  take  the  most  obvious  illustration,  let  us  not  be 
slow  to  confess  the  blessing  which  was  conferred  upon  the  Church  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement.  Wesley  laid  hold  of  the  truth  that  the 
Third  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  the 
Finger  of  the  Hand  of  God,  wills  with  everpresent  power  to  touch,  for 
their  conversion  and  for  their  edification,  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  with 
that  revived  truth  he  turned  the  land  upside  down. 

Listen  to  the  testimony  of  Dean  Goulburn : — "  It  was  just  this 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  among  men  now-a-days  which 
produced  such  a  marvellous  revival  in  our  own  Church,  in  the  early 
days  of  Methodism,  and  such  a  reaction  from  the  supineness  and 
dreary  moral  preaching  which  had  characterized  the  Church  life  of  the 
previous  century." 

Listen  again  to  the  author  of  *'  The  History  of  the  English  People  "  John 
Richard  Green,  in  words  which  I  dare  say  many  remember,  describes 
how  the  enthusiasts,  as  they  were  called,  when  excluded  from  the 
Established  Church,  began  to  preach  in  the  fields : — 

''Their  voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous 
comers  of  the  land ;  among  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberland,  or  in 
the  dens  of  London,  or  in  the  long  galleries,  where,  in  the  pauses  of  his 

labour,  the  Cornish  miner  listens  to  the  sobbing  of  the  sea 

Whitfield  preached  to  20,000  miners  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coalpits, 
and  saw  the  tears  making  white  channels  down  their  blackened  cheeks." 
But  the  historian  adds — 
**  The  .Methodists  themselves  were  the  least  result  of  the  Methodist 
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revival.  Its  action  upon  the  Church  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  dergy. 
The  Evangelical  movement,  which  found  representatives  like  Newton 
and  Cecil  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  made  the  foxhuDting 
parson  and  the  absentee  rector  at  last  impossible.  In  Walpole*s  day 
the  English  clergy  were  the  idlest  and  most  lifeless  in  the  world ;  in  our 
own  day  "  (I  am  still  quoting  the  words  of  the  historian)  "  no  body  of 
religious  ministers  surpasses  them  in  piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or 
in  popular  regard.  And  the  Evangelical  movement,  first  set  on  foot  by 
the  Methodists,  did  more.  It  created  a  new  moral  enthusiasism  whose 
power  was  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  the  profligacy  which  had  disgraced 
the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  foulness  which  had  infested  literature  ever 
since  the  Restoration." 

(3)  And  now  let  us  come  to  the  question,  What  are  the  common 
grounds  of  union  between  ourselves  and  those  whom  Ix)rd  TcimysoB 
calls  "  pious  variers  from  the  Church  ?  " 

The  first  answer  which  immediately  suggests  itself  is  a  belief  in  tb 
Three  Persons  in  the  One  God ;  a  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  tk" 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  a  belief  in  the  invincible  power  of  prayer" 
**a  threefold  cord  which  cannot  be  quickly  broken."  In  some  case$ 
may  be  that  the  causes  which  divide  us  are  infinitely  little ;  let  us  ne\^ 
forget  that  the  links  which  bind  us  together  are  infinitely  great.  JT 
unfrequently  in  the  quiet  sunset  hour  of  life  a  man  judges  more  wise 
of  what  is  essential  and  what  indifferent  than  he  did  during  the  he^ 
and  burden  of  the  day.  Let  me  remind  you,  then,  of  the  experience  c 
one  who  belongs  both  to  Churchmen  and  to  Nonconformists,  the  authc 
of  the  "Saints'  Rest."     Richard  Baxter  writes  thus  in  his  old  age  :- 

"  I  find  this  to  be  one  of  the  notablest  changes  in  my  mind.  In  m 
youth  I  was  quickly  past  my  fundamentals,  and  running  up  into 
multitude  of  controversies.  But  the  older  I  grew  the  smaller  stress 
laid  upon  these  controversies,  and  now  it  is  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Catechism  which  I  highest  value,  and  daily  think  of,  and  fin 
most  useful  to  myself  and  others.  The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  th 
Ten  Commandments  do  find  me  now  the  most  acceptable  an 
plentiful  matter  for  all  my  meditations ;  they  are  to  me  as  my  daily  mej 
and  drink  ;  and  as  I  can  speak  and  write  of  them  over  and  over  again,  so 
had  rather  read  or  hear  of  them  than  of  any  of  the  school  nicetie 
which  once  so  much  pleased  me." 

The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  th 
revelations  which  men  most  need,  both  living  and  dying ;  and  th 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  th 
heritage  of  us  all.  We  can  all  kneel  down  side  by  side  and  ask  ou 
Heavenly  Father  to  give  us  His  Holy  Spirit  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake 
That  well-known  Presbyterian  clergyman,  A.K.H.B. — Dr.  Boyd — whei 
addressing  the  General  Assembly,  as  Moderator,  in  Edinburgh  las 
June,  read  this  description  of  a  home  reunion  meeting  which  he  ha< 
recently  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  **  the  saintly  am 
eloquent  Bishop  Whipple": — 

**  More  memorable  "  (he  writes)  **  was  the  meeting  of  some  ten  eminen 
Presbyterian  divines  and  laymen,  with  Dr.  Smith,  the  Moderator  of  th< 
General  Assembly,  and  some  ten  bishops  and  clergy  and  laymen  of  ou 
Church.  By  an  inspiration,  which  came  from  above,  our  Primus  anc 
the  Moderator  both  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  allusion  01 
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discussion  of  topics  on  which  we  differed,  but  that  the  evening  should 
be  devoted  to  brotherly  intercourse,  as  between  kinsmen  in  Christ ;  and 
that  then  we  should  have  prayer  and  a  benediction.  Dr.  Smith  first 
prayed  and  I  followed,  all  joining  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  Bishop 
WiUiams  gave  us  his  blessing.  All  hearts  ran  together  ;  and  I  am  sure 
some  day  this  meeting  will  be  historical.  It  was  pre-eminently  wise  not 
to  discuss,  not  to  argue,  our  vexed  questions.  The  gift  of  unity  will 
not  be  grasped  by  any  rash  human  hands.  It  will  come  down  from 
above  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  One ;  and  will  come  as  all  other 
blessings  when  the  Church  is  ready  to  receive  it." 

(4)  And  is  there  not  another  ground  of  union  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  only  common  foes  to  deal  with,  but  also  common  friends  ? 
How  many  a  hymn  in  our  hymn-book,  for  instance,  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  Nonconformist 

When  we  approach  God  in  our  highest  and  holiest  service,  how  often 
do  we  try  to  find  expression  for  our  thoughts  in  the  words  of  the 
Independent,  Doddridge : — 

**  Hail,  sacred  Feast,  that  Jesus  makes, 
Rich  banquet  of  His  Flesh  and  Blood, 
Thrice  happy  he  who  here  partakes 
That  sacred  stream,  that  heavenly  food." 

When,  on  Good  Friday,  we  try  to  get  as  near  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
^  we  can,  how  often  have  we  been  helped  by  the  words  of  the 
Baptist,  Watts  :— 

**  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride." 

^Vhen  we  want  to  express  that  great  article  of  our  faith,  **  I  believe  in 
the  communion  of  saints,"  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  so  better  than 
wthe  words  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Methodism,  Charles  Wesley  : — 

**  One  Family  we  dwell  in  Him, 
One  Church  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 
The  narrow  stream  of  death." 

And  few  modern  hymns  are  more  beautiful  and  devotional  than  the 
hymn  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Presbyterianism,  Horatius  Bonar : — 

"  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 
Come  unto  Me  and  rest." 

No  one  can  for  a  moment  deny  the  benefits  which  have  been  con- 
ferred on  Nonconformists  by  the  Church.  We  have  kept  for  them  in 
onr  unchanging  Creeds  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; 
^e  have  given  to  them  the  learning  of  our  great  doctors,  Andrewes, 
and  Hooker,  and  Bull,  and  Pearson,  and  Lightfoot,  and  Westcott ;  we 
have  given  them  the  eloquence  of  our  great  preachers,  Sanderson,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Liddon ;  we  have 
given  them  the  beautiful  example  of  our  holy  saints,  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
and  George  Herbert,  and  Richard  Cecil,  and  John  Keble,  and  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey  ;  but  let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  what  Non- 
conformists have  given  to  us.     To-day  the  English  Church  is  sending 
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out  her  missionaries  everywhere.  Undeterred  by  heat  or  cold  or 
sickness  or  danger,  they  pass  from  us  to  their  lonely  toil,  to  their  patient 
suffering,  in  some  cases  to  their  crown  of  mart)rrdom,  but  it  was  not 
always  so;  it  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  man  who, 
perhaps  above  all  others,  was  used  by  God  as  His  instrument  to  kindle 
missionary  zeal  in  England  was  that  young  Baptist  cobbler,  William 
Carey,  who,  when  he  first  rose  up  at  a  meeting  to  assert  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen,  was  addressed  by  the  president  of  the  meeting  thus — '*  Young 
man,  sit  down.  When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen  He  will  do 
it  without  your  aid  or  mine.*' 

To-day,  thank  God,  the  English  Church  is  full  of  philanthropic 
enterprise  :  Sisterhoods,  wherever  they  are  planted,  bring  to  the  Church 
fresh  strength  and  life  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  perhaps  the  first  lady 
who  publicly  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  ministering  to  the  outcast 
was  the  Quakeress,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  and  the  first  philanthropist  who 
gave  up  his  life  for  those  whom  he  strove  to  serve,  was  John  Howard, 
the  Nonconformist.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  charitable  work  of  visiting 
prisons  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever  far  away  from  home,  and 
laid  quietly  in  the  earth  as  he  desired. 

(5)  I  have  tried  to  state  two  common  grounds  of  union  between 
ourselves  and  Nonconformists :  a  heritage  of  common  faith  and  a 
heritage  of  common  friends ;  and  I  will  now  only  add  a  few  hopeful 
words  spoken  by  Canon  Curteis  in  his  Bampton  Lectures : — 

"  No  one  can  surely  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  might  with  a 
good  deal  of  prudence  and  self-devotion  be  made  once  more  the  Church 
of  the  nation." 

**  No  one  ought  to  doubt  that,  once  re-united  and  self-disciplined,  she 
might,  ere  many  generations  were  over,  fulfil  that  magnificent  part  in 
the  unfolding  drama  of  history,  to  which  her  Divine  Master  seems  to  be 
every  day  more  clearly  calling  and  fitting  her — viz.,  to  become  the 
reconciler  of  the  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  the  peacemaker 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

HAVE  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  one  to  address  the  meeting  whose  name  and 
whose  life  are  identified  with  the  subject  of  home  reunion — Earl  Nelson. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  NELSON,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

As  a  branch  of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  England  is  the  natural 
mother  of  our  English  Christianity,  and  has  maintained  that  position  for  1,200  years. 
It  is  through  the  mother  Church  that,  as  the  Protestant  sects  themselves  acknow- 
ledge, they  are  connected  with  Christianity  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Presbyterians,  who  hold  the  apostolic  succession  of  their  presbyters,  trace  it 
only  through  their  connection  with  the  mother  Church  of  England.  It  is  through  her 
alone  that  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  of  Christendom  have  been  preserved  and  handed 
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down  to  US,  securing  to  us  that  One  Foundation  upon  which  Christianity  itself  is 
built — the  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  this  great  truth  the  sacramental  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  becomes  our  own,  while  our  historic -Episcopate  has  ever  been,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  true  bond  of  unity,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  all  Christendom. 

A  Inst  after  worldly  power  and  a  too  eager  desire  to  use  the  temporal  sword  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  two  great  divisions. 
Hence  arose  the  bitter  persecutions  carried  on  by  one  section  of  the  Christian  Church 
against  the  other,  as  each  came  to  have  the  upper  hand,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
great  Christian  law  of  love.  For  as  there  is  no  true  Christianity  which  does  not  bear 
witness  to  the  foundation  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  so  there  is  no  true  Christianity 
which  does  not  bear  witness  to  that  loving  self-denying  life  of  Christ  which  this  great 
truth  has  revealed  to  us.  In  contemplating  these  facts,  the  question  comes  home  to 
us,  How  are  we,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
conduct  ourselves  towards  the  members  and  ministers  of  other  self^called  Churches 
which  go  to  make  up  our  present  English  Christianity  ? 

Among  these  are  (i)  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  hold  all  that  we  hold,  with  certain 
additions  which  we  believe  to  be  dbtinctly  erroneous ;  and  (2)  the  various  com- 
munities of  Protestant  dissent,  who  hold  less  than  we  hold,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Church's  sacramental  teaching  and  as  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  Christ     In  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  thereby  to  a  great 
atent  setting  up  altar  against  altar,  they  both  go  perilously  near  the  sin  of  schism. 
Bat  the  individual  members  of  these  communities  have  been  baptized  into  the  same 
Holy  Name,  and  receive  the  same  Bible,  and  hold  the  same  foundation  truths  as 
dedooed  therefrom,   which    renders  it  impossible    for  us  to  deny  their    common 
Christianity. 

Moreover,  according  to  their  light,  they  and  their  ministers  are  all  eager  for  the 
atension  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  they  have  done  something  among  those  for  whom 
they  minister  to  secure  such  increase.  They  rejoice  with  us  in  every  victory  of  the 
^th  over  infidelity  and  sin,  and  strive  with  us  for  the  suppression  of  those  social 
^  which  hinder  the  full  influences  of  Christianity  in  raising  the  human  race.  Can 
*e,  without  schism  and  without  abating  one  iota  of  our  witness  against  what  we 
^cvc  to  be  erroneous  additions  or  shortcomings  in  the  full  teaching  of  the  Gospels, 
'"€€1  these  our  fellow-Christians  with  all  due  Christian  courtesy  and  brotherly  love  ? 
I  unhesitatingly  answer  that  we  can,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  our  duty  so  to  meet 
ihem. 

There  are  many  things  popularly  supposed  to  constitute  the  sin  of  schism  which 
'^Uinly  do  not  do  so.  The  undue  magnifying  of  any  particular  side  of  truth,  which 
^  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  so  many  divisions  among  us,  is  not  in  itself  schism, 
^  the  whole  truth  is  held  by  the  Church,  and  the  undue  exaggeration  of  one  side  of 
» tmth  has  often  tended  to  counteract  similar  excesses  on  the  other  side.  The  failure 
00  the  part  of  individuals  or  of  any  community  to 'hold  the  whole  truth  is  not  schism, 
'^cnuc  the  whole  Church  is  a  school  in  which  the  baptized  are  to  be  taught,  and  the 
■*«  advanced  Christian  has  not  attained  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
°f  Christ.  The  fact  of  any  number  of  Christians  meeting  together  for  edification,  and 
c»en  choosing  one  of  their  number  to  instruct  them  and  to  lead  their  devotiqps, 
^*»«gh  it  may  transgress  the  acts  of  uniformity,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  the  sin 
of  schism. 
Then  all  political  questions  which  cause  great  bitterness  between  us  have  nothing 
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whatever  to  do  with  our  common  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  vital  about  State 
connection,  or  about  endowments,  or  about  different  forms  of  civil  government. 
Political  antagonisms,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  relationship  of 
love  and  sympathy  which  ought  to  exist  among  fellow-Christians. 

Again,  in  considering  those  points  which  more  directly  approach  the  sin  of  schism - 
In  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  the  question  at  whose  door  the  sin  is  to 
lie  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  consideration  of  it.  Is  it  with  the  rulers  of  tb« 
Church  who,  from  their  lust  after  temporal  power,  allowed  admitted  evils  to  grow  to 
a  head  without  any  serious  attempt  to  reform  them ;  or  against  those  who  for  tb^ 
honour  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  from  a  desire  to  remove  the  admitted  evils* 
in  too  many  cases  broke  the  bond  of  unity  ? 

Who  are  to  blame  for  the  schism — the  Christian  perseaitor  or  the  Christians  perse- 
cuted? Before  we  venture  to  apportion  the  guilt  of  schism,  the  bitterness  whicis 
these  breaches  of  Christian  love  have  engendered  on  either  side  have  very  largely  to 
be  discounted.  Again,  to  come  nearer  home,  who  is  to  blame  for  breaking  the  unit^ 
in  a  diocese  or  parish?  The  bishop  or  priest  (often  in  old  times  non-resident)  whc^ 
has  contented  himself  with  a  cold  performance  of  services  according  to  law,  and  who 
has  lost  all  spiritual  touch  over  the  flock  given  into  his  care,  or  the  unhappy 
Chrbtian  who,  seeing  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  his  natural  spiritual  guides,  has 
sought  other  means  to  supply  the  spiritual  longings  of  his  heart,  or  has  sought  other 
rules  of  Church  government  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the  bond  of  unity  ? 

After  all,  the  strength  and  power  of  Christianity  consists  in  the  witness  before  the 
world  of  a  life  of  Christian  love  and  humility  and  self-denial.  l*hese  are  the  things 
that  will  give  us  the  victory  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Christ.  But  where 
this  witness  is  wanting  among  the  chief  pastors  and  pastors  of  the  flock,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  people  seek  for  extraneous  means  of  grace  ? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my  answer,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 
Nonconformists,  ministers  and  people,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy  and  brotherly 
love.  It  is  only  by  so  acting  that  we  can  give  out  our  witness  with  power.  When 
we  are  sincere  in  the  truths  that  we  hold  and  teach  we  must  show  forth  the  fruits  of 
them  in  our  daily  life.  And  how  can  we  give  a  true  witness  if  we  estrange  ourselves 
from  those  whom  we  should  most  desire  to  bring  to  a  fuller  knowledge  ?  If  we  treat 
the  Nonconformist  in  a  sectarian  spirit  we  dub  ourselves  sectarian.  If  we  resent  his 
political  action  we  show  ourselves  to  be  political. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  our  bishops  or  priests  look  upon  all  the  diocese  or  parish 
as  committed  to  their  charge,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all,  they  give  the 
best  proof  that  we  are  what  we  profess  to  be,  the  Church  of  the  people.  Our  past 
neglects  dethroned  both  bishop  and  priest  in  too  many  cases  from  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  great  revival  that  a  recurrence  to  the 
neglected  duties  will  assuredly  win  back  the  lost  love.  Some  may  fear  that  the 
course  I  venture  to  recommend  may  endanger  the  faith  and  overthrow  all  sound 
Church  government.  The  evidence  given  us  in  the  great  revival  teaches  just  the 
reverse.  The  more  bishop  and  priest  act  up  to  their  position  in  the  Church  the  more 
will  that  position  be  accepted  by  the  people,  and  as  for  doctrine  and  practice  they 
always  go  hand  in  hand.  The  truer  hold  we  have  of  the  truths  of  our  religion  the 
nobler  witness  shall  we  give  in  our  daily  lives  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Christ ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  we  live  up  to  our  belief  the  stronger  and  more  enduring 
will  our  hold  on  that  belief  become. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  reunion  and  intercommunion,  but  the  past 
history  of  our  English  nonconformity  clearly  justifies  our  position  not  to  alter  the 
Prayer-book  settlement  which  unites  us  with  the  Christianity  of  past  ages,  an  I  keeps 
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Christianity  on  that  firm,  unaltered  basis,  which  is  so  essential  in  these  times  of 
drifting  and  disintegration.  Nearly  all  the  points  we  were  clamorously  asked  to  alter 
for  the  sake  of  unity  have  ceased  to  be  matters  of  importance,  and  most  of  them  have 
actually  been  accepted  by  the  modem  Dissenters.  But  with  this  firmness  we  must 
combine  a  large  spirit  of  Christian  love  towards  all  our  fellow-Christians,  and  no 
longer  shrink  from  friendly  intercourse  and  conference  whereby  our  common  Chris- 
tianity may  be  more  fully  developed. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  has  put  forward  the  historic  Episcopate  as  an  essential 
basis  for  reunion.  It  has  been  considered  an  unpractical  proposal,  simply  because 
the  position  of  the  bishop,  through  past  neglect,  has  come  to  be  so  entirely  mis- 
Boderstood.  Happily,  since  Samuel  Wilberforce  showed  the  way,  the  episcopal 
office  has  ceased  to  be  a  sinecure.  The  bishops'  personal  influence  is  allowed  to 
be  the  best  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  clergy  and  for  the  peace  of 
their  parishes.  The  power  so  long  in  abeyance  has  become  a  reality,  and  there  is 
really  no  end  to  the  influence  they  may  exercise  over  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
in  their  diocese  as  they  fully  realize  their  position,  and  conscientiously  act  up  to  it, 
u  the  true  centre  of  unity  and  the  fathers  of  tneir  people. 

There  b  happily  no  fear  of  a  return  to  the  otium  cum  dignitcUe  of  the  Georgian  era, 
or  to  the  more  active  political  energies,  whether  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of  the 
prince  bishops  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  desire  is  to  work  more  upon  the  purer 
primitive  model,  not  as  autocrats,  but  by  careful  consultation  through  the  larger 
chapter  and  in  diocesan  conference  of  clei^  and  laity,  to  govern  the  diocese  with  zeal 
and  discretion.  The  road  to  unity  is  the  full  realization  of  such  relationships  between 
bishops  and  people,  and  the  fearless  exercise  of  such  well-reguktied  episcopal  powers. 
The  knotty  question  of  the  exchange  of  pulpits  and  of  the  relaxation  of  the  confirma- 
tioQ  rule,  in  certain  cases,  of  those  baptized  in  Dissenting  congregations  is  to  be  solved 
by  the  due  exercise  of  episcopal  authority. 

In  one  sense  the  unity  of  our  English  Christianity  is  even  now  apparent ;  the 
passing  floods  of  inactivity  or  of  increasing  zeal  act  upon  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists alike.  And  while  we  rejoice  in  our  own  energyand  zeal,  we  cannot  deny  the 
sune  to  the  Nonconformist  brother.  They  have  now  in  all  their  churches  a  learned 
^d  energetic  ministry,  and  among  their  lay  members  much  Christian  zeal ;  but  there 
vc  two  great  dangers  ahead  felt  acutely  by  many  holy,  religious  men  among  th«m. 

In  a  desire  for  an  improved  social  position  there  is  a  danger  of  their  leaders 
becoming  too  political ;  and  as  the  communities  over  whom  they  rule  depart  from  the 
^ow  of  the  mother  Church  and  claim  to  set  up  as  independent  Churches,  they  will 
lose  their  power  of  maintaining  the  old  beliefs  which  have  been  in  times  past  at  once 
their  strength  and  their  justification.  Against  these  dangers  there  is  only  one  remedy, 
ttd  with  an  Episcopate  remodelled  on  the  lines  upon  which  we  are  at  present  acting, 
*  <^not  see  why  our  diflerent  nonconforming  communities  could  not,  like  the  Chris- 
tttn  brotherhoods  of  old  time,  maintain  their  own  endowments  and  separate  organiza- 
tions under  direct  episcopal  control. 


The  Rev.  JOSEPH  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Examining  Chaplain 

to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Urn  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to  the  Congress  will  refer  principally  to  the 
*€Cond  head  of  the  subject  as  described  in  the  programme — the  differences  which  most 
hinder  reunion.    And  I  shall  not  dwell  much  on  the  differences  themselves,  b^l 
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propose  to  speak  of  one  or  two  things  which  might  be  done  with  a  view  to  the  removing 
of  hindrances. 

Of  schemes  for  reunion  and  intercommunion  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  may  be  that 
God  is  preparing  a  wa^  amid  these  social  anxieties,  which  at  the  present  must  draw 
men  of  all  communions  closer  together— it  may  be  that  here,  if  we  be  but  ready, 
God's  door,  great  and  effectual,  will  be  opened  for  the  work  of  reunion.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  time  is  one  in  which  any  schemes  we  might  offer  to  those  who  differ 
from  us  are  likely  to  be  accepted.  We  heard  yesterday  two  very  gratifying  addresses — 
one  from  the  Wesleyans,  the  other  from  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies — wishing 
God-speed  to  the  labours  of  this  week.  But,  while  acknowledging  their  eccle- 
siastical parentage,  the  Wesleyans  were  marked  in  the  emphasis  which  they  placed 
upon  their  communion  as  being  a  separate  Church  ;  while  in  the  other  address 
allusion  was  made  to  certain  communications  between  the  Archbishop  oC  Canterbury 
and  the  Nonconformists,  certain  questions  concerning  this  very  intercommunion 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  deliberation,  and  we  heard  that  the  answer  given  to  the 
Archbishop's  questions  was  an  answer  of  disappointment.  Some  thirty  years  ago  in 
this  county — I  allude  to  a  time  when  Dr.  Hook  was  Vicar  of  Leeds— there  seemed  to 
be  a  movement,  somewhat  widespread,  among  the  Dissenting  communions,  to  nnite 
with  us ;  but  it  appears  to  me  the  prospect  of  union  has  retreated  now  much  further 
into  the  distance.  I  take  it,  therefore,  for  certain  that  any  work  which  can  be  done  to 
promote  reunion  must  be  done  among  ourselves.  We  must  bring  it  about,  if  it  is  ever 
to  come,  by  presenting  the  Church  of  England  to  those  who  dissent  from  her  in  a 
light  in  which  they  do  not  see  her  at  present. 

And  this  may  be  possible.  The  Church  of  England  is  specially  remarkable  among 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  for  the  way  in  which  she  puts  prominently  forward 
in  her  doctrinal  standards  those  common  grounds  of  union  on  which  most  Christians 
are  at  one.  In  some  of  the  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century — I  had  nearly  said  in 
most — the  points  which  are  brought  first  and  foremost  into  notice  are  those  on  which 
the  disagreement  was  greatest  in  that  time  of  agitation.  Not  in  such  a  spirit  did  the 
Church  of  England  proceed.  In  the  first  four  of  her  Thirty-nine  Articles  she  virtually 
employs,  and  in  some  parts  actually  employs,  the  language  of  the  primitive  creeds — 
creeds  which  have  been  many  a  time  proposed  in  later  days  as  a  basis  on  which  union 
between  the  Churches  might  be  made  possible.  We  can  therefore  claim  for  her  that 
she  has  a|ways  been  a  Church  desirous  of  union,  has  always  put  forward  the  Sjrmbols 
<jf  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  as  the  comer-stone  of  her  confession. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  claim  which  of  late  years  has  been  somewhat  left  out  of  sight 
among  us.  These  articles,  and  the  expression  which  they  give  to  the  mind  of  English 
reformers,  might  with  advantage  be  dwelt  on,  for  they  are  highly  thought  of,  as  we 
heard  yesterday,  by  the  Nonconformbts.  But  in  certain  ways  of  late  the  line  of 
separation  between  ourselves  and  our  Nonconformist  brethren  has  been  strongly 
marked  on  our  side  as  well  as  on  theirs.  I  do  not  profess  to  decide  where  the  fault 
lies,  but  I  think  I  am  not  in  error  when  I  say  that  there  has  grown  up  a  tendency — 
shall  I  say  to  un-church  those  who  differ  from  us? — at  all  events  to  emphasize 
the  points  on  which  we  differ  rather  than  to  put  before  them  our  Church's  original 
spirit  and  action  in  favour  of  unity. 

This  was  not  always  so.  There  have  been  days  when  the  most  zealous  and  loving 
sons  of  the  English  Church  were  foremost  in  their  charitable  judgements  of  the  position 
of  those  without.  A  former  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Archbishop  Bramhall,  was 
called  upon  to  bear  his  testimony  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Episcopal  divines  of 
his  day  towards  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  writes  : — 
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"  If  our  fonn  of  Episcopacy  be  of  Divine  right,  it  doth  not  follow  from  thence  that 
there  is  no  salvation  without  it,  or  that  a  Church  cannot  consist  without  it.  He  is 
blind  who  does  not  see  Churches  consisting  without  it,  he  is  hard-hearted  who  denieth 
them  salvation.  We  are  none  of  those  hard-hearted  persons.  We  put  a  difference 
between  these  things.  There  may  be  something  absent  in  the  exterior  regiment, 
which  is  of  Divine  right  and  yet  salvation  be  to  be  had.  The  mistake  proceedeth  from 
not  distinguishing  between  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  a  Church,  which  we  do 
readily  grant  them,  and  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  a  Church,  which  we  cannot 
grant  them,  without  swerving  from  the  judgement  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

No  more  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England  could  anywhere  be  found  than  was 
Archbishop  Bramhall.  And  the  frequent  interchanges  of  good  offices  between  the 
English  divines  of  his  day  and  members  of  the  different  Christian  communions  on  the 
Continent  are  a  proof  that  his  feeling  was  shared  by  many  others.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  as  common  now  as  then.  For  though  we  may  be  earnest  in  clinging  to  our  own 
Church  and  her  ordinances  as  possessing  in  them  a  near  approach  to  perfection  and 
integrity,  we  are  slower  than  a  former  generation  was  in  allowing  to  those  who  are 
separate  from  us  that  they  may  still  possess  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  a  Church. 
And  while  this  is  so  it  is  vain  to  entertain  hopes  for  reunion.  Therefore  I  think  the 
Reeling  which  the  good  archbishop  expressed  is  one  which  we  should  be  wise  to  foster ; 
2iid  in  this  way  we  may  perhaps  do  something  to  lessen  the  hindrances  which  many 
of  us  deplore. 

Again,  I  feel  sure  it  would  help  on  the  cause  of  Christian  union  if  English  Church- 
men would  study  carefully  the  many  movements  on  the  Continent  by  which  men  are 
trying  to  cast  off  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Roman  obedience  without  breaking 
from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  subject  commended  to  Churchmen  by 
tile  late  Lambeth  Conference,  and  the  materials  for  its  study  are  very  abundant.  The 
efforts  to  which  I  allude  are  being  made  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  in 
(Germany,  in  Holland,  even  in  Italy  itself,  and  they  are  a  repetition  of  those  struggles 
>Q  which  our  forefathers  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  engaged,  and  which  they  carried 
to  a  successful  issue.  Much  of  what  was  then  gained  and  left  to  us  as  an  heritage  is 
^ly  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Prayer-book  is  dealt  with,  there  are  some  who  think  our  reformers  did  not  go  far 
enough,  but  still  more  who  act  as  if  they  had  gone  too  far.  Now,  if  we  would  bring 
^ck  to  ourselves  the  full  significance  of  what  the  Reformation  movement  was,  I  know 
no  better  course  than  to  watch  the  efforts  of  these  Continental  reformers,  and  compare 
^hat  they  are  doing  with  what  Englishmen  did  in  the  days  of  old.  Such  a  study 
would  bring  new  life  into  our  Reformation  history,  and  would  make  plain  to  us  the 
reasons  why  some  things  which  we  may  deem  indifferent  were  rejected  and  some 
^ings  retained,  and  would  teach  us  the  deep  importance  which  our  reformers  attached 
to  many  observances  which  in  later  times  we  have  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  and 
^«glect,  and  would  set  before  us  clearly  the  teaching  and  practices  which  our  fore- 
others  found  perilous  to  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  it  is  our  own  history 
repeating  itself. 

And  the  study  of  which  I  am  speaking,  if  allowed  to  have  its  perfect  work,  would 
*^  as  a  lesson  for  us  Churchmen  iii  more  than  one  direction.  Those  who  have 
^^yed,  be  it  by  n^lect  or  by  iimovation,  from  the  pattern  which  our  reformers  left 
for  us,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  stirred  up  to  new  loyalty  and  zeal,  and  on  the 
other,  be  warned  from  the  introduction  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  innocent  it  may  be  in 
themselves,  but  which  past  experience  in  our  own  country,  and  present  experience  on 
tbe  Continent,  show  may  become  very  fruitful  sources  of  error. 

In  this  way,  I  believe,  the  more  divergent  sections  of  the  Church  of  England  (ala&« 
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it  is  sad  that  such  language  should  be  possible)  would  be  drawn  together,  and  th 
peril  of  our  great  variety  be  thereby  somewhat  abated,  and  in  this  manner  the  fin 
step  taken  towards  home  reunion — greater  unity  among  Churchmen  themsdve 
Then  our  Church  would  be  presented  to  those  who  are  without  in  a  less  divide 
condition  than  at  present,  and  so  more  likely  to  attract  them  to  her.  Now,  wbe 
they  wish  to  frame-  an  indictment  against  us,  to  give  a  reason  against  union,  the 
draw  a  picture  of  one  extreme  party  and  put  that  forth  as  a  true  representation  of  tb 
Church  of  England. 

Our  Church  has  presented  such  an  attractive  spectacle,  she  has  won  such  approv 
from  Nonconformity  in  times  past.  A  very  learned  student  of  history,  whose  eai 
life  had  been  spent  amid  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva,  and  1 
latter  life  in  the  Non-Episcopal  Evangelical  Church  of  France,  wrote  of  the  Choi 
of  England  in  the  following  terms : — "  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken  the  most  wb< 
some  part  of  the  Reformation  is  in  England,  where,  along  with  the  love  of  tn) 
there  prevails  also  a  love  of  antiquity."  So  wrote  Isaac  Casaubon.  He  lived  ia 
same  times  as  Archbishop  Bramhall,  and  such  was  the  admiration  he  felt  for 
Church  of  England  as  she  then  presented  herself  through  her  episcopal  divines  to 
eyes  of  Nonconformity.  Casaubon's  son  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Churd^ 
England,  and  subsequently  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Oxfi 
Which  things  might  be  made  to  serve  as  an  allegory,  an  allegory  which  we  of 
present  day  should  be  wise  if  we  set  about  translating  into  fact  in  the  Church's  lif(P 

But  to  do  this  we  must  cling  close,  be  very  loyal,  to  that  true  teaching,  'i 
Christian  verity,  of  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  which  won  the  praise  which  you  b 
just  heard,  and  we  must  seek  not  after  mediaeval  antiquity,  but  after  that  primi 
antiquity  to  which  our  reformers  did  their  utmost  to  go  back.  If  we  of  this  gen « 
tion  thus  labour  for  unity  within  we  may  make  our  Church  the  glory  of  the  Chrisi 
world,  and  the  next  generation  may  venture  to  frame  schemes  for  reimion  and  ia 
communion  with  more  prospect  of  success  than,  I  believe,  any  such  schemes 
likely  to  meet  with  at  present. 


The  Rev.  George  Venables,  Rector  of  Burgh  Castle,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich. 

When,  twenty-three  years  ago,  at   the  first  Wolverhampton  Congress,  I  had 
privilege  of  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  did  so  in  the  cherished  hope  that  a  due  efl 
at  its  promotion  would  not  be  made  in  vain ;  and  the  revered  and  right  revert 
President  extracted  from  me  a  promise  not  to  neglect  this  effort  as  long  as  I  liv 

What  I  then  entertained  with  hopefulness,  I  now  regard  with  increasing  confident 
fearful  indeed  of  any  impetuous  action  which  might  involve  the  sacrifice  of  princij 
but  persuaded  that  the  issue,  even  if  it  still  be  distant,  will  be  great,  glorious,  s 
enduring. 

But  we  must  be  very  humble,  very  prayerful,  and  not  in  any  way  precipitant 
our  doings. 

There  is  great  need  for  unity,  if  Christianity  is  to  prevail.    If  the  sacred  observai 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  if  public  worship  and  religious  education  are  not  to  beco 
merely  exceptional  phenomena  in  our  land  instead  of  the  habit  and  custom  of 
nation,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  secured,  except  by  such  an  union  and  unitj 
shall  form  one  true  body  of  the  Christian  people  under  the  one  head,  Jesus  Christ 
Lord. ' 

Not  many  weeks  ago  in  a  street  of  six  or  eight  hundred  people  in  London,  ei 
different  persons  visited  those  people,  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  each  be 
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the  advocate  of  a  separate  religious  sect,  and  each  to  press  the  claims  of  the  respective 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Can  we  wonder  if  the  result  be  confusion,  perplexity, 
iodecision,  and  downright  unbelief?  Imagine,  instead  of  this,  those  eight  well 
meaning  persons  to  be  hearty  members  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  consistent  communicants,  worshipping  together  in  the  same  edifice,  and  then 
going  forth  to  try  and  influence  those  same  people  !  Oh  I  it  is  to  '*  brethren  dwelling 
together  in  unity  that  God  hath  promised  His  blessing  and  life  for  evermore  !  '* 

But  the  old  adage  is  sometimes  cast  in  one's  face,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
which  tells  us  that  "  You  may  easily  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink."  True  !  But  if  a  horse  be  ever  so  little  athirst,  and  you  supply  the  right  sort  of 
water  within  his  reach,  he  will  not  need  leading  thither  at  all,  but  will  gladly  go 
himself,  and  drink  of  it.  Please  to  recollect  that  horses  know  the  kind  of  water 
they  need,  and  that  is  not  always  just  what  you  may  think  to  be  the  best.  This  is  a 
natter  in  which  their  Instinct  is  often  more  correct  than  your  judgment.  I  have 
bown  a  horse  often  prefer  to  go  five  miles  to  his  favourite  stream,  and  e^en  to 
torbid  water,  rather  than  drink  the  waJter  sparkling  from  a  pump  within  ten  yards  of 
his  stable.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  little  unreasonable,  and  very  unphilosophical,  to  expect 
<v  to  desire  all  Christians  of  this,  or  of  any  land,  to  be  equally  contented  with 
precisely  the  same  ways  of  worship  upon  every  occasion.  The  marvel  seems  to  be 
nther,  that  men  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Would  you  change  the  song  of  every  bird  into  the  enchanting  trill  of  the  nightin- 
gale? Do  you  find  fault  upon  a  summer's  eve  with  the  inimitable  (nothing  can 
surpass  it)  deep  rich  notes  of  the  blackbird,  because  they  are  not  the  same  with 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  or  the  blackcap,  or  the  warbler  ? 

Verily,  the  man  who  would  have  all  birds  sing  alike,  deserves  to  listen  to  nothing  but 
the  olulations  of  an  owl  or  the  croaking  of  the  raven. 

But,  I  will  not  apply  the  parable,  asking  you,  however,  not  to  forget  it.  For  I 
niQst  submit  that  we  worship  too  much  in  a  groove  to  expect  all  earnest  Christians  to 
follow  always  in  close  conformity  with  us. 

And  yet,  how  great  and  comprehensive  are  those  important  and  common  grounds  of 
onion,  which,  amidst  our  sad  dissensions  constantly  tend  to  draw  us  together  !  Oar 
P^ception  of  our  fallen  and  sinful  state,  and  of  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  our  faith  in  the 
perfect  God-man  Christ  as  our  Redeemer,  the  love  of  that  Fatherhood  which  sent 
Him  to  us,  the  blessed  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  us,  and  the  preciousncss  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  the  clear  appointment  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Why 
^ould  men  who  believe  these  things  differ  about  other  matters,  except  it  be  rather  for 
^  sake  of  dissension  and  disunion  than  for  any  better  reason  ? 

The  differences  which  most  hinder  re-union  are  not  very  many,  nor  are  they  very  for- 
n^idtble.  I  know  that  it  is  often  stated  that  the  chief  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
consists  of  the  partnership  which  (happily  and  scripturally  as  I  think)  exists  betwixt 
Church  and  State.  If  this  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  such  objection 
**s  felt  amongst  the  vast  majority  of  Puritans  and  other  Dissenters  230  years  ago. 
1^  was  far  otherwise  with  most  of  theni.  And  although  nothing  is  so  loudly  urged 
just  now  as  a  reason  for  differing  from  the  Church  asiier  partnership  with  the  State, 
'^y  impression  is  strong  that  we  hear  much  of  this  because  it  is  a  good  war  cry  easily 
*^  going  by  a  few  sturdy  opponents  and  likely  to  be  popular  with  an  unreflecting 
•"Multitude.  It  is  a  bright  red  rag  easily  flaunted  by  men  whose  aims  are  far  more 
P<>Utical  than  religious.  So  that,  although  in  noise  and  in  appearance  this  objection 
^y  often  be  made  to  seem  startling  and  formidable,  I  believe  that  when  once 
Christian  people  begin  to  regard  the  frightful  mischief  of  division,  with  a  desire  to 
promote  true  union,  this  difficulty,  to  a  very  great  extent  ceases  altogether.     There 
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are  some  good  and  leading  men  amongst  those  who  unhappily  differ  from  us,  who 
would  distinctly  avow  that  never  could  they  agree  to  terms  of  union  while  the  Chnrch 
continues  her  partnership  with  the  State  (and  the  term  partnership  is  the  most  aocante 
account  of  this),  and  I  regret  to  know  that  such  men  there  are.  I  believe  that  their 
number  is  not  large,  and  that  this  difficulty,  though  serious,  is  far  from  insurmountable. 

Re-union  and,  in  a  certain  defined  sense,  intercommunion  (not  a  mere  rhapsodical 
talk  and  profession  of  amenities  which  carry  no  principle  with  them,  but  inter- 
communion involving  identification  as  of  one  and  the  same  body)  are  not  only  possible, 
but  the  absence  of  them  cannot  but  be  unworthy  of  Christian  people. 

But  just  as  at  this  eventful  period — brought  to  us,  I  believe,  in  God's  providence 
that  the  Church  may  make  grand  use  of  it— I  would  most  heartily  extend  one  am  of 
the  Church  so  as  lovingly  to  embrace  and  encircle  those  who,  because  they  love  their 
God  and  Saviour,  therefore  desire  that  their  worship  should  be  accompanied,  some- 
times, at  least,  with  a  large  display  of  ritual ;  so  would  I  extend  the  other  arm  witli 
the  same  equity  and  fervour  to  those  who  love  the  very  simplest  ways  of  worsBp 
They  certainly  have  the  sanction  of  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity.  Enough 
surely,  for  the  Catholic  Church  that  all  things  be  done  *'  decently  and  in  order." 

With  the  greatest  respect  for  all  who  have  taken  part  in  any  attempt  at  Conference 
I  do  not  anticipate  a  great  result  from  them. 

The  Church  knows  the  chief  causes  of  disunion,  and  it  is,  I  contend,  in  h< 
power  speedily  and  thoroughly  to  put  an  end  to  most  of  them. 

She  ought  to  render  herself  in  her  ways  of  divine  worship  as  wide  as  the  gates  < 
heaven,  and  no  wider.  But  as  long  as  she  is  narrower  than  this,  it  seems  to  me  thi 
she  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disunion  she  deplores. 

Let  her  look  well  into  the  origin  and  present  condition  of  every  important  se* 
and  party  which  has  dissented  from  her.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  as  I  suggested  i 
Wolverhampton  in  1867,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  there  has  been  an  eager  pursu 
of  some  truth  or  excellence,  which  the  Church  had  nearly  forgotten  or  almost  lost. 

They  who  know  the  perfunctory,  cold,  meaningless,  and  heartless  manner  in  whi( 
infant  baptism  has  been  treated  on  too  many  occasions,  and  the  subsequent  negle 
of  confirmation,  will  hardly  wonder  at  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  altogether  I 
the  Anabaptist.     "  You  act,"  he  says,  "  as  if  you  hardly  credit  what  you  profess." 

Has  the  Congregationalist  nothing  to  strengthen  his  erroneous  position,  in  tl 
abuses' of  patronage,  so  easy  to  remedy,  and  in  the  almost  utter  neglect  of  th; 
cathedral  system,  which  ought  to  throb  and  vibrate  deeply,  and  to  give  heat  and  lig] 
into  every  part  of  the  diocese  ? 

How  many  Wesleyans  would,  even  now,  think  you,  remain  outside  the  Church  if  a  we 
regulated  lay  agency  were  in  active  operation  in  every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet 

Why  are  the  holy  aspirations  of  the  Society  of  Friends  treated  as  if  it  wci 
dangerous  to  allow  communicants  to  assemble  together  sometimes  for  spiritu; 
inter-communion,  in  decent  order  and  regularity  ? 

Oh  1  if  the  Church  would  but  become  what  she  calls  herself,  truly  Catholic,  ac 
without  thefslightest  change  of  creeds  and  dogma  would  permit,  and  even  encourag 
reasonable  varieties  in  her  ways  of  worship  as  Christian  instincts  long  for  then 
there  would  cease  to  be  disunion,  because  it  would  no  longer  have  any  good  reasc 
as  its  apology. 

I  record  it  here,  after  not  a  few  years  of  experience,  attention,  and  inquiry,  as  n 
confident  persuasion,  that  if  unity  of  Christians  at  home,  on  the  basis  of  the  Nation 
Church,  does  not  take  place  here  and  in  the  Colonies  and  in  America,  the  Chun 
and  the  Church  alone,  will  be,  not  indeed  the  only,  but  the  chief  cause  of  tl 
continuance  of  our  fearfully  weakening  and  unscriptural  and  unhappy  divisions. 
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The  Rev.  Handley  Carr  Glyn  Moule,  Principal  of 

Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge. 

lN*,&ce  of  a  topic  at  once  so  great  and  so  complex,  my  utmost  hope  is  to  contribute 
a  few  memintoes  of  principle  and  fact,  more  or  less  fragmentary.  No  conspectus  of 
the  subject  is  possible  for  me  ;  considerable  aspects  of  it  must  be  left  out  of  sight 
ftltogether.  But  let  me  do  what  I  can  in  response  to  the  kind  call  to  speak  ;  and  let 
what  is  said  be  said  with  the  simplest  aim  at  truth  and  peace,  and  with  all  respect  for 
those  who  in  anything  may  differ  from  me,  whether  within  or  without  our  Church, 
and  above  all  with  reverent  recollection  of  our  Master's  presence.  "  There  is  not  a 
word  in  my  tongue  but  Thou,  O  Lord,  kno  west  it  altogether ; "  ''Enter  not  into 
judgment ;  **  "  Set  a  watch  before  my  lips:** 

(1)  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  descant  upon  the  desirability  of  home  re-union. 
Whether  we  look  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Testament  princip'le  (not  only  as  it 
affects  Christian  Church  polity,  but  Christian  life  altogether),  or  from  that  of  history 
and  practice,  the  position  is  surely  evident,  not  to  say  self-evident,  that  a  cordial  and 
gneral  re-union  of  organization  and  administration,  as  against  our  present  separations 
and  competitions  in  those  respects,  would  be  a  mighty  gain  in  itself.  Of  course  it, 
like  other  valuable  things,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  But  that  reflection  must  not 
obscure  its  vzXxxtpcr  se.  Of  course,  there  are  solid  benefits  in  a  state  of  things  in 
vhich  energies  for  good  are  developed  and  stimulated  by  healthy  mutual  observation 
ud  criticism,  and  a  certain  pure  and  generous  rivalry  in  the  Master's  service.  But 
mrely  that  state  of  things  does  not  require  as  a  sine  qua  nan  an  endless  persistency  of 
combative  opposition  in  things  of  worship  and  of  work.  And  meanwhile,  was  there 
«^  a  time  when  the  forces  of  evil,  whether  in  the  forms  of  unbelief,  or  vice,  or 
social  anarchy,  more  pressingly  challenged  a  united  counter-force  of  Christian  word 
*Qd  labour  ? 

(2)  To  pass  onward  at  once  from  the  fact  of  desirability  to  some  facts  or  suggestions 
towards  realization  : — I  turn  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  I  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
OQ  its  very  surface,  an  instructive  double  phenomenon.  Organic  union  is  on  the  one 
*>aad  certainly  not  the  Alpha  any  more  than  the  Omega  of  New  Testament 
Christianity.  The  Apostles  do  not  put  secondary  principles,  no,  not  secondary 
<JiTine  principles  (and  there  are  such  things),  into  the  primary  place.  They  do  not 
put  order  before  life.  They  do  not  put  connexion  with  the  Christian  ministry  before 
that  connexion  with  the  Lord  Himself,  which  is  revealed  in  celestial  splendour  in  such 
words  as  these  :  "  He  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  Him,  hath  everlasting 
life;"  "Him  that  cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out;"  "Whosoever 
l*lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God  ;  "  "  He  that  hath  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  is  none  of  His ;  *'  "  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory  ; "  **  Your  life  is  hid 
*ith  (Hirist  in  God."  To  take  one  striking  practical  illustration.  S.  Paul  writes 
^  Rome  to  the  Philippians.  He  informs  them,  inter  alia^  of  a  very  vigorous  and 
^^  trying  separatist  Christian  mission  there  (for  who  can  doubt  that  separatist  it 
*^  in  order  and  methods,  as  well  as  in  tone  and  temper,  and  in  some  points  of 
^^*chmg?)  It  pains  him;  it  calls  out  his  frank  disapproval.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
^•filuscs  the  Gospel ;  and  he  rejoices  in  that  after  all.  The  opposition  is  an  evil, 
^t  the  evangelization  is  a  greater  good.  The  Apostle  takes  a  very  different  tone 
ibout  it  from  even  that  of  the  Ignatian  letters  ;  of  which  a  word  more,  later.  You 
''ice  no  thought  in  his  mind  that  dissociation  from  himself  as  Apostle  was  dissociation 
from  Christ ;  that  apart  fr^m  the  Apostle  there  was  no  genuine  Christianity ; 
certainly  not  that  through  him  alone,  undoubtedly  the  Lord's  then  chief  representative 
*t  Rome,  the  eternal  grace  of  the  sovereign  Spirit  could  be  derived.  No  ;  Christ  was 
hong  preached,  even  by  those  who  as  regarded  himself  were  very  bitter  separatists, 
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and  he  is  glad,  very  glad.  And  this  phenomenon  finds  its  counterpart  and  illnstnUioD 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  supremely  in  the  Lord's  own  rebuke 
to  the  Apostles  for  their  interdict  on  the  miracle-worker  who  followed  not  with  them. 
It  appears  in  the  always  temperate  terms  in  which,  in  the  Epistles,  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  ministry  are  presented.  But  then  the  other  side  of  the  phenomeooB  ii 
everywhere  present  too.  The  Christian  ministry,  the  heaven-given  pastorate,  has  its 
claims,  and  they  are  continually  commended  to  the  loving  remembrance  and  inteOigat 
loyalty  of  the  faithful,  who  are  never  for  a  moment  viewed  as  the  spiritual  al^ 
of  the  ministry,  but  are  yet  reminded  on  every  just  occasion  of  its  leadeiship— 
constitutional,  limited  on  every  side  by  still  higher  principles,  yet  real  in  its  plice, 
and  calling  in  its  place  for  a  loyal  deference.  And  nowhere  is  this  seen  more  deti^ 
than  in  the  glorified  Lord's  seven  messages  to  the  Asian  Churches.  Again  and  agsiB 
there  the  minister  is  censured,  and  censured  (remember)  before  the  flock,  with  tM 
while  tender  severity ;  but  nowhere  occurs  a  hint  that  the  flock  are  therefore  meant 
to  break  away  from  the  connexion  and  cohesion  he  represents.  They  are  not  UUmH 
to  do  so,  which  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  ;  but  even  at  Laodicea  they  are  not  in  the 
least  told  to  do  so. 

I  repeat  it,  the  New  Testament  presents  this  two-sided  phenomenon,  important  to 
our  subject ;  on  the  one  hand  order,  union  in  order,  appears  as  a  principle  not  of 
the  supreme  rank  but  subordinate  ;  on  the  other,  it  appears  as  a  principle  of  a  ^ 
high  rank  indeed  in  the  will  of  God  for  His  people  living,  witnessing,  labooriog 
for  Him. 

(3)  Passing  again  onwards,  and  to  a  phase  of  our  subject  which  cannot  be  studied 
so  directly  and  fully  in  the  light  of  Scripture  itself.  I  mean  the  great  problem  oc 
principle  of  national  religion,  or  more  precisely,  of  one  Church  organization  for  ^^ 
nation.  Here  again,  I  venture  to  think,  we  have  a  two-sided  matter  before  us.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  fail  to  see  in  the'  New  Testament  any  divine  revelation  on  the 
question.  The  case  of  the  Hebrew  Church  will  at  once  occur ;  that  Chiiid» 
which  ideally  was  always  conterminous  with,  wedded  to,  the  hierarchal  State. 
But  there  is  no  strict  and  complete  analogy  between  Israel  and  its  Theocracy,  with 
Israel's  wholly  peculiar  mission  in  the  plan  of  God,  and  the  case  of  any  given  Christian 
state.  The  counterpart  to  Israel  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  Israel  of  God,  all 
everywhere  who  walk  according  to  the  spiritual  law  of  Christ.  And  when  the 
question  of  national  ecclesiasticism  descends  to  the  field  of  common  history,  it  meets 
very  serious  difficulties  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  lay  down  fast  lines ;  difficnltics, 
some  of  them,  full  of  "  burning  questions  "  of  our  own  times.  What  constitutes  a 
nation  ?  Geography,  or  history,  or  blood,  or  law  ?  What  about  empires  in  which 
bodies  claiming  to  be  nations  are  collocated  or  confederated  under  one  governmental 
head,  yet  with  wide  differences  of  polity  in  detail  ?  And  so  on.  Such  qucstiooi 
**  give  us  pause  "  when  we  are  tempted  to  assert,  as  if  it  were  a  plain  divine  prindpl* 
in  revelation,  or  at  least  in  nature,  that  Church  and  Nation  must  be  always  paired,  a»£ 
that  any  breakage  of  that  principle  is  as  such  an  offence  to  God.  But  on  the  other  hand 
looking  broadly  at  the  word  Nation,  in  the  instance  say  of  England,  who  can  doubti* 
we  remembered  above,  that  a  living,  genuine  oneness  of  religious  order,  coincident  0 
the  whole  with  the  order  of  civil  life,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  rank  of  expediency 
Certainly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest  and  noblest  developments  of  natioO 
civil  life  it  is  so.  If  in  any  movements  of  that  life  it  is  desirable  to  seek  the  minimU 
of  friction  with  the  maximum  of  true  action,  surely  it  is  so  in  the  finest  movements 
alL  As  we  remembered  above,  the  desideratum  may  be  bought  too  dear.  And,  • 
we  have  just  seen,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  warned  by  facts  not  to  cast  o 
theories  into  moulds  meant  only  for  metal.   But  oh,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  indeed 
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a  Dftdonal  life  cordially  and  vitally  at  one  within  itself  about  the  worship  and  the 
message  of  Him  who  is  King  of  nations,  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

(4)  Again  I  pass  onwards  to  a  phase  of  the  subject  on  which  this  doubleness  of 
lets  and  principles  seems  to  me  evident,  and  all-important  to  be  remembered.  At 
rvery  step  I  have  had  to  reckon,  as  all  speakers  here  must  do,  upon  the  kindly 
nortesy  of  brethren  who  may  gravely  differ  from  me.  At  this  step  I  shall  need  to 
to  this  veiy  specially.     For  I  come  now  to  say  a  little  of  episcopacy. 

No  word  is  needed  to  explain  the  intense  connexion  of  that  word  with  our 
object*  Nor  need  I  tire  you  by  explaining  that  my  reference  to  the  word  is  with 
I  view  not  to  an  elaborate  enquiry  or  discussion,  but  to  one  or  two  salient  facts, 
ts  they  seem  to  me,  too  often  forgotten  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  by  earnest  Non- 
xioformists  or  by  earnest  Churchmen,  but  the  fair  recognition  of  which  on  both 
ides  concurrently  would,  I  believe  as  before  our  Lord,  greatly  contribute,  under 
flis  Spirit's  blessing,  to  home  re-union. 

On  the  one  side  I  place  the  fact,  for  such  it  is  surely  owned  to  be  by  all  who 
lave  read  Church  history  fairly  and  with  attention,  that  very  early  indeed  in  Christian 
listory,  while  some  living  men  could  still  remember  a  living  Apostle,  and  many 
nen  could  remember  an  Apostle's  friends,  an  episcopacy  was  the  governmental  rule 
)ver  Christendom,  over  the  Christian  mission-fields  (for  such  they  then  were),  taken 
IS  a  whole.  Most  complex,  in  many  respects  most  obscure,  is  the  problem  of  the 
xigin  and  earliest  growth  of  that  episcopacy ;  and  when  it  appears  in  some  sense 
leveloped,  even  if  we  study  it  in  the  Ignatian  letters,  strict  as  are  its  claims  in  the 
vay  of  organization,  it  does  not  make  the  claims  made  later  for  it,  as  being  not  only 
the  law  of  order  but  the  aqueduct  of  grace ;  two  matters  widely  separable.  But 
heosnis  is  assuredly  sufficient  testimony  for  the  practical  universality  of  a  constitutional 
episcopacy  at  his  early  date,  and  for  so  long  before  him  that  the  rivalry  of  other 
polities  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  infant  Christian  history.  I  might  dilate  on 
the  Ignatian  letters,  and  on  the  mighty  work  done  over  them  by  my  dear  tutor  and 
i&ost  revered  departed  friend  and  guide,  Bishop  Lightfoot.  But  I  do  venture  to  think 
that  not  even  Lightfoot  has  dispelled  all  doubts  about  the  entire  genuineness  of  the 
letters  even  in  the  recension  he  has  accepted  ;  and  for  the  grounds  of  my  doubt  I  refer 
you  to  a  recent  tractate  by  one  of  the  most  really  learned  of  living  Anglicans,  Canon 
R.  C.  Jenkins  :  Ignatian  Difficulties  and  Historic  Doubts  (D.  Nutt,  1890).  But  even 
with  this  admission  the  Irensean  witness  to  a  practically  universal  then  existence  of  an 
ciKscopacy,  however  moderate  and  constitutional,  remains  as  ever.  And  my  humble 
belief  is  that  although  controversy  is  still  active  and  certainly  most  interesting  on 
this  subject,  yet  many  learned  and  thoughtful  non-episcopalians  are  more 
disposed  now  than  not  long  ago  to  consider  favourably  the  historical  claims  of  a 
tonpcrate  episcopal  regime.  A  bishop,  widely  acquainted  with  the  colonies, 
inooe  of  which  his  work  is  carried  on,  lately  assured  me  of  his  personal  impressions  in 
that  direction.  Non-episcopalian  Christians,  in  his  deliberate  belief,  are  now  very 
"oodi  more  disposed  than  formerly  to  contemplate  reunion,  in  the  not  very  distant 
^we,  around  a  thoroughly  constitutional  episcopacy,  so  that  it  were  not  associated 
*n  practice  with  claims  which  must  unchurch  other  Christian  bodies  and  discredit 
their  Christian  ordinances. 

These  last  words  lead  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  episcopalian  question,  in  its 
P'^ctical  aspect.  Is  it  necessary,  in  loyalty  to  the  historical  claims  of  episcopacy,  in 
tthwiest  assent  to  the  statement  of  the  Preface  to  our  Ordinal  that  "from  the  times 
^  the  Apostles  "  there  have  been  bishops  in  Christ's  Church,  to  say  that,  therefore, 
^^hristian  communities  otherwise  actually  constituted  are,  as  such,  not  Churches  ?  That 
^  are  not  branches,  or  (to  use  a  term  which  is  perhaps  more  accurately  descriptive  of 
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Churches  as  distinguished  from  the  Church),  not  tributaries,  feeders,  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  ?    My  answer  to  that  question  shall  take  a  simple 
practical  form.     I  appeal  to  old  and  highly  accredited  Anglican  literature, 
of  the  seventeenth  .  century,  and  read    you  a  few  out  of  a  practically 
wealth  of  utterances  on  the  subject  from  men  whose  right  to  speak  will  hardly 
questioned. 

What  said  Archbishop  Bancroft,  certainly  no  Low  Churchman,  at  the  conference 
bishops  heldJ(i6o9),  just  before  the  consecration  of  certain  clergymen  in  PresbyteriM 
orders  .to  episcopal  sees  in  Scotland  ?    Andrewes  raised  the  question  whether  they 
should*be  first  re-ordained  ab  initio.     Bancroft  held   that  there  was  no  such 
'*  seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  ordination  by  presbyters  roust  be 
lawful  "  (Spotswood's  History,  iii.  209,  ed.,  1 851).     Andrewes  concurred.    And 
years  later  Andrewes  writes  (Letter  ii.  to  the  Huguenot  Du  Moulin),  "  though 
government  be  by  Divine  right    ....    he  must  needs  be  stone  blind  that  seel 
not  Churches  standing  without  it." 

What  said  Overall  ?  "  Though  we  are  not  to  lessen  the  ius  divinum  of  episcopiqri 
where  it  is  established,  and  is  to  be  had,  yet  we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  fior 
want  of  episcopacy,  where  it  cannot  be  had,  cry  down  and  destroy  all  the  reformed 
Churches  abroad,  and  say  that  they  have  neither  ministers  nor  sacraments."  (Cosin'f 
Works,  A.  C.  Libr.,  iv.  449). 

What  said  John  Cosin,  of  Durham,  in  his  will?  *' Wheresoever  in  the  worid, 
Churches  bearing  the  name  of  Christ  invocate  and  worship  with  one  mouth  and 
heart  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  from  actual  con- 
munion  with  them  I  am  now  debarred  ....  nevertheless  always  in  my  heart, 
and  soul,  and  affection,  I  hold  communion  and  unite  with  them  ;  that  which  I  lA 
especially  to  be  understood  of  the  Protestant  and  well-reformed  Churches."  And 
years  before  that  utterance  he  liad  written  to  a  French  friend,  Cordel  of  Blois,  that 
his  duty  in  France  was  to  go  not  to  mass  but  to  the  Huguenot  sacrament.  "  Better,"  be 
somewhere  says,  '*  to  hold  fellowship  with  those  who  have  altered  the  agenda  than  with 
those  who  have  meddled  with  the  credenda*^ 

Lastly,  hear  a  word  from  the  pen  of  Bancroft,  in  that  remarkable  pastoral  to  hi« 
clergy  issued  soon  after  his  release  (1688)  from  the  Tower  (D'Oyly's  Life,  pp.  324,  &c). 
Its  whole  message  is  closely  appropriate  to  our  occasion.  "  That  they  also  walk  in 
wisdom  towards  those  that  are  not  of  our  communion ;  and  if  there  be  in  their 
parishes  any  such,  that  they  neglect  not  frequently  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  seeking  by  all  good  ways  and  means  to  gain  and  win  them  over  to  our 
communion  ;  more  especially  that  they  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  our  brethren,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  ....  persuading  them,  if  it  may  be,  to  a  full  compliance 
with  our  Church,  or  at  least  that,  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  we  may  all 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing  ....  and  in  the  last 
place  that  they  warmly  and  most  affectionately  exhort  them  to  join  with  us  in 
daily  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  Peace,  for  the  universal  blessed  union  of  all 
reformed  Churches  both  at  home  and  abroad  against  our  common  enemies  ;  that  all 
they  who  do  confess  the  Holy  Name  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  do  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  may  also  meet  in  one  holy  communion  and  live  in  perfect  unity  and 
godly  love."  And  it  was  Sancroft,  as  truly  as  Tillotson,  who  favoured  the  scheme, 
attempted  in  1689,  to  revise  the  Prayer-book  in  the  direction  of  a  cautious  but 
cordial  comprehension.     (D'Oyly,  ut  supra,  p.  325). 

I  close  here  without  delay.  I  believe  it  may  be  not  unpractical  to  have  recalled 
a  few  somewhat  obvious  principles  and  what  to  many  at  least  are  familiar  facts,  but 
which — both  principles  and  facts — seem  to  me  to  be  all  too  seldom  kept  to  the  front 
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our  side  at  the  present  time.  The  humblest  attempt  to  aid  in  placing  them  there 
ly  be  a  contribation,  under  our  Master's  merciful  blessing,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Be  and  temper  of  thought  on  this  question  in  general  which,  at  least  as  much  as  any 
ncise  programme  of  action,  is  our  main  present  requisite  towards  the  longed-for  end 
\  a  Scriptural,  healthful,  and  truly  living  home  reunion.  May  the  Lord  permit 
g  and  hasten  it,  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son.    Amen. 


Philip   Vernon    Smith,    Esq.,   M.A.,    LL.M., 

Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

VsAT  are  the  differences  which  most  hinder  the  reunion  of  English  Christians? 
Ks  is  set  down  as  the  second  head  of  inquiry  in  our  programme  this  morning,  but 
Igpcally  it  comes  first  For  until  we  can  probe  these  differences  to  their  root,  and 
■id  a  means  of  removing  them,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  reunion  or  to 

schemes  for  bringing  it  about.  The  main  hindrance  to  reunion  which  we 
to  overcome  is  not  the  political  difference,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  difference,  nor 
kc  theological  difference,  (i)  It  is  not  the  political  difference.^  The  relations 
ittween  the  Church  and  the  State  are  not  the  real  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Protestant 
loBConformists  with  ourselves.  The  early  Dissenters,  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
of  Cromwell's  time,  insbted  as  strongly  on  the  connection  of  politics  with 

as  the  stoutest  supporter  of  Church  and  State  in  our  own  day.    The  Anglican 

Chnch  IS  entirely  independent  of  the  State  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 

itr  Colonies.     But  this  independence  has  not  brought  the  reunion  of  Nonconformists 

^e  whit  the  nearer.     (2)  It  is  not  the  ecclesiastical  difference.     In  the  Ancient 

Hcidiant's  Lecture,  delivered  by  him  in  London  in  July,  upon  the  subject  of  Dissent 

*ia  Duty,  the  Rev.  Edward  White,  ex-president  of  the  Congregational  Union,  admits 

fttt  the  principle  of  episcopacy  is,  from  his  point  of  view,  unobjectionable.     (3)  It  is 

^  the  theological  difference.     Anglican  works  of  divinity  and  devotion  are  freely 

iied  by  Nonconformists  ;  and  not  a  few  of  theirs  are  valued  by  ourselves.     There  are 

*isy  amongst  us  who,  as  far  as  theology  is  concerned,  are  far  more  in  accord  with  our 

Booconformist  brethren  than  we  are  with  our  fellow-Churchmen  of  the  extreme 

opposite  school.     What,  then,  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  home  reunion  ?    It  is  the  low 

ittd  imperfect  estimate  which  has  been  formed,  and  which  still  prevails,  of  the 

importance  and  duty  of  organic  unity  as  contrasted  with  the  exaggerated  estimate 

which  is  attached  to  unity  of  ceremonial  on  the  one  hand  and  to  unity  of  doctrine  on 

'  ^  other.    The  Papal  Church  insists  on  all  these  three  unities  alike,  and  endeav- 

oued,  while  she  could,  to  enforce  them  by  fire  and  sword.    The  Reformation  was 

IB  the  first  instance  a  revolt  against  Roman  doctrine  and  Roman  ceremonial ;  and,  so 

^  at  any  rate  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  was  the  Church  of  Rome  and  not  the 

Choich  of  England  which  dissolved  the  organic  unity.     To  this  day  Roman  baptism 

and  Roman  ordination  are  recognized  by  us,  though  our  baptism  and  ordination  are 

ipored  by  the  Papists.     But  alas  !  after  shaking  off  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  we  have 

erected  despotisms  for  ourselves.     The  Church  of  England  has  entrenched  itself  in  the 

Acts  of  Uniformity,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  unity  of  ceremonial,  and  the  Noncon- 

fonnists  divide  and  sub-divide  themselves  into  sects  and  fragments  of  sects,  in  the 

roolve  to  have  fio  religious  connection  with  those  who  are  not  in  absolute  doctrinal 

Kcord  with  themselves.     Vain  attempts  !     We  in  the  Church  of  England  are  finding 

the  enforcement  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  to  be  a  hopeless  task  ;  and  differences  ot 

religious  opinion  prevail  in  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in  spite  of  all .  the  sifting 

xocesses  which  they  have  undergone.     Would  that  we  could  all  more  thoroughly 

ealize  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  ^  Unity  of  opinion  in  the  bond  of  ignorance: 
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unity  of  profession  in  the  bond  of  hypocrisy ;  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace," 
and  could  determine  to  add  to  it,  "  unity  of  organization  in  the  bond  of  tolenitioiL'' 

Let  me  state  a  few  propositions  which  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  duty  and  import- 
ance of  home  reunion,  and  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  it  should  proceed,    (i)  The 
invisible  things  of  God  are  intended  to  be  understood  by  the  things  which  are 
made.    It  cannot  be  His  design  that  the  intrinsic  imity  of  His  people,  thrice  pnyed 
for  by  the  Saviour  on  the  night  of  His  Passion,  should  be  symbolized  by  their  ootmid 
dissensions,  or  that  the  ultimate  oneness  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven  dioald 
be  prefigured  by  schisms  in  the  Church  militant  on  earth.      (2)  The  actual  resoh  of 
our'  divisions  is  to  hamper  and  injure  Christian  work  throughout  the  world    There 
is  a  waste  of  power  in  the  needless    multiplication  of  agencies  in  one  spot,  and  oar 
energy  is  expended  in  contending  with  each  other,  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
to  combating  the  powers  of  darkness.     (3)  A  Church,  by  which  I  mean  the  body  of 
Christians  in  a  particular  place,  has  no  right  to  require  as  terms  of  membership  with 
it,  conditions  which  were  not  required  in  Apostolic  or  Primitive  times.     (4)  On  the 
other  hand  individual  Christians  have  no  right  to  separate  or  hold  aloof  from  a  Chnxcb 
because  doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  they  hold  to  be  erroneous  are  held  and  pnc- 
tised  without  rebuke  by  some  of  her  members.     The  right  to  secede  only  arises  if  such 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  instead  of  being  merely  tolerated,  are  imposed  as  actual 
conditions  of  Church  membership. 

There  are,  I  fear,  not  a  few  members  of  our  own  Church  who  have  failed  as  yet  ta 
grasp  these  axioms.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  to  whom  it  will  be  a  severe  wrendi  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  which  will  be  involved  in  loyally  carrying  them  out— 
the  partial  surrender,  I  mean,  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  of  the  parochial  system. 
But  the  utterances  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1888  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
Anglican  Communion  as  a  whole  is  becoming  alive  to  the  urgent  importance  of  the 
matter.  Would  that  we  could  see  similar  signs  of  awakening  among  our  Nonconformist 
brethren !  "  Dissent  as  a  Duty.*'  Such  was  the  title  of  Mr.  White's  lecture  last 
July,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  And  he  chose  as  its  text  or  motto  the  verse  in 
the  Acts  which  records  that  when  divers  of  the  Jews  at  Ephesus  were  hardened  and 
believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  Paul  parted  from  them 
and  separated  the  disciples.  Actually,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  eminent 
Nonconformist  divine  considers  that  S.  Paul's  separation  of  his  Christian  converts 
from  blaspheming  Jews  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  is  a  wsurrant  for  dis- 
sent and  schism  among  Christians  who  are  at  one  upon  all  the  articles  of  faith  con- 
tained in  the  Nicenc  Creed.  He  boldly  places  in  the  forefront  of  his  discourse  as  an 
authority  for  that  dissent  and  schism  the  example  of  the  very  Apostle  who  condemned 
divisions  among  fellow  Christians  as  carnal,  and  as  devised  by  man  and  not  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

And  yet,  even  from  this  lecture  we  may  extract  some  grains  of  hope.  For  Mr. 
White  himself  recognises  that  Nonconformity  is  not  a  light  or  indifferent  matter,  and 
he  starts  with  the  admission  that  nothing  but  an  imperative  obligation  can  justify 
separation  from  the  Established  Church  of  the  country.  The  recognition  of  this  truth 
is  no  slight  gain,  even  though  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  obligation,  while  to 
us  the  duty  appears  to  lie  wholly  in  the  other  direction. 

At  the  close  of  a  century  of  vast  religious  movement,  the  Christianity  of  England 
appears  to  be  now  standing  at  a  parting  of  the  ways.  To  the  right  lies  the  road  of 
comprehension  and  reunion  which  leads,  as  I  firmly  believe,  along  the  lines  of  duty 
to  safety  and  progress  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  signpost  to  the  left  points  to 
exclusiveness  and  uniformity.  That  path  tends  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
existing  divisions,  but  also  to  the  creation  of  new  secessions  and  schisms.     It  will 
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.fualyze  our  efforts  if  we  follow  it,  and  will  land  us  in  ultimate  disaster  and  ruin, 
against  us  looms  the  Roman  Church,  carefully  watching  our  movements  and 
CCirdy  to  take  advantage  of  every  false  step  which  we  may  make.     She  may  well 
to  herself  the  motto,  **  Divide  et  impera" — Divide  and  rule — which  repre- 
the  policy  of  Pagan  Rome  in  the  olden  time.     From  our  divisions  she  derives 
strength,  and  while  we  devoux  one  another  she  consolidates  her  power.    May  the 
iGod  of  peace  and  unity  open  the  eyes  of  us  all,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  alike, 
[WoR  it  is  too  late,  and  show  us  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  every  other,  our  duty  and 
mterests  coincide,  and  that    both  point  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  home 
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DISCUSSION. 


|ThcRight  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  late  Primate  of  Australia, 
Assistant  Bishop  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester. 

I  DO  not  desire,  at  this  period  of  the  discussion  and  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal, 

Itotnrerse  again  the  ground  so  admirably  occupied  by  previous  speakers  ;  but  there 

one  or  two  points  more  or  less,  I  fear,  fragmentary,  and  yet  bearing  on  this 

t,  which  I  desire  lo  lay  before  the  Congress.    It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  solidarity 

um  thought  and  life,  that  the  subject  of  this  morning  is  closely  connected  with 

tkie  ideas  of  social  unity  to  which  so  much  prominence  has  been  given,  both  in  the 

Residential  address,  and  in  the  grand  opening  sermon  of  the  Congress.     Everywhere 

Ike  battle  of  Individualism,  that  b  of  civil  and  spiritual  liberty,  has  for  us  English 

people  been  fought  and  won.    The  old  despotism,  in  thin|;s  ecclesiastical  as  in  things 

a*il,  is  dead  for  ever ;  and  now  rises  every  where  the  question,  both  in  our  civil  society 

Md  in  that  supernatural  society  which  we  call  the  Catholic  Church,  how  this  liberty 

flf  ri^t  individualism  can  be  harmonized  with  real  organic  unity.    It  is,  therefore,  by 

w  accident,  that  in  this  day,  when  all  movements  for  the  unity  of  society  are  so 

powerfully  occupying  men's  minds,  the  question  of  home  reunion  in  our  English 

Chiistamty  is  assuming  a  new  and  almost  transcendent  importance.     I  desire  with  all 

die  emphasis  I  can  command  to  enforce,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  what  was  so  well 

aid  by  the  last  speaker  as  to  the  importance  of  this  organic  unity.     I  am  one  of  those 

v1k>  value  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  that  spiritual  unity  which  binds  us  together 

already  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  Christianity.    Wherever  men  are 

BBovea  by  the  one  Spirit  of  God,  wherever  they  reverence  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

vherever  in  His  words  they  approach  the  one  God  and  P'ather  of  all,  wherever  they 

enter  His  fold  through  the  one  Baptism  He  has  appointed,  wherever  they  have  the  one 

bope  of  our  calling  and  in  primary  doctrine  are  still  united  in  the  one  faith,  I  know 

that  the  bond  of  peace  is  not  wholly  broken.     But  yet  the  want  of  an  organic  unity  is 

at  this  moment  one  of  the  greatest,  I  had  almost  said  the  very  greatest,  hindrances  to  the 

estenaion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  world.      I  have  felt  this  ever  since  I 

began  to  think  and  feel  on  the  subject  at  all ;  but  my  experience  on  the  other  side  of 

the  world  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  infinitely  deepened  the  feeling.     You 

know  what  hindrances  to  the  Christianity  of  England  come  from  our  unhappy  divisions 

here ;  but  those  hindrances  are  far,  far  greater  when  we  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 

frootien  of  a  growing  Christianity,  and  are  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  follow 

op  by  Christian  influences  the  unexampled  spread  of  English  power  over  all  quarters 

01  the  world.     There  the  strength  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  struggle  with  evil  for  the 

servioe  of  God  is  too  often  wasted  in  "  a  struggle  for  existence     among  Christian 

Qraidies.     There  we  feel  more  than  ever  that  we  cannot  be  content  only  with  the 

nmer  nnritnal  unity.     Let  us  hold  fast  what  we  have,  but  let  us  strive  and  pray 

eamettfy  for  that  which  we  have  not.     In  this  matter  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 

reqixxisibility  of  the  initiative  unquestionably  rests  with  the  mother  Church.     I  am  not 

nrpriaed,  though  I  am  g^eved,  to  know  that  as  yet  the  overtures  made  in  connection 

with  the  Lambeth  Conference  have  received  but  imperfect  response.    Is  it  not  natursd 

that  it  aboald  be  so  ?    For,  if  I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  the  principle  of  Non- 

eonfonnity  involves,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  some  exa^eration  of  the  principle  of 

rerigioos  mdividualism,  and  the  multiplying  of  that  individualism  in  the  formation  of 
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irresponsible  voluntary  associations.  We  Churchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Church- 
men, ought  to  have  most  at  heart  the  need  of  organic  unity,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
make  all  right  sacrifices,  to  invite  and  even  entreat  our  brethren  to  join  us,  and  to  see 
whether  some  path  cannot  be  opened  towards  the  realization  of  our  prayers.  No 
doubt  the  process  must  be  slow  and  gradual,  but  after  all  a  century  is  but  a  moment  in 
the  life  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  know  that  we  must  be  thoughtful  and  prudent ;  but 
if  there  is  a  responsibility  of  speech,  there  is  also  a  responsibility  of  silence,  and  if 
there  is  danger  m  action,  there  is  often  far  greater  danger  in  the  timid  inaction  which 
stands  still,  and,  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake,  never  ventures  to  do  or  to  dare  anything 
at  all.  Therefore  it  is  to  my  mind  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
English  Church ;  nay,  I  think  it  gives  her  another  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  English  people,  that  she  should  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  should, 
*'  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  strive  to  advance  to  that  home  reunion  which  should 
be  the  very  strength  of  our  English  Christianity.  It  may  be  too  early  to  form  schemes  of 
union,  even  such  thoughtful  and  cautious  schemes  as  those  put  forward  in  the  paper  of 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  what  we  must  do  is  to  keep  this  great 
principle  always  before  the  mind  of  the  whole  of  the  English  people.  I  believe 
m  ideals.  In  grasping  that  which  is  actual  there  is,  no  doubt,  the  secret  of 
stability,  but  in  conceiving  a  high  ideal  there  is  the  spirit  of  life  and  progress. 
Just  as  in  respect  to  the  federation  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  we  have  as  yet  only 
to  kindle  and  cherish  the  idea  of  it  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  great  future  ;  so  in 
respect  of  the  grander  federation  of  the  home  reunion  of  our  divided  English 
Christianity,  let  us  at  least  keep  it  ever  before  us  as  our  ideal  in  thought,  in  action,  and 
in  prayer.  Then,  in  His  own  good  time  God,  who  has  given  us  the  right  will  will 
also  find  for  us  the  right  way. 


Major  Seton  Churchill,  Lichfield. 

I  REMEMBER  at  a  former  Church  Congress  mentioning  a  story  told  by  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  effect  that  he  was  once  travelling  with  an  Indian 
officer,  and  they  began  talking  about  the  differences  of  opinion  which  divided  Christians 
in  this  country  ;  and  the  Indian  officer  remarked  to  his  Grace,  *'  When  you  have 
lived  in  a  country  for  twenty  years  where  they  worship  cows,  you  will  not  think  much  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  among  Christians  in  England."  I  mention  this  story  again  as 
his  Grace  said  that  last  remark  had  more  influence  on  him  than  all  the  theological  books 
he  had  ever  read  on  the  question  of  Apostolic  Succession.  I  have  been  in  many 
countries  where  they  worship  cows  and  other  things.  I  have  seen  the  Hindoos,  the 
Brahmins,  and  the  Mahommedans.  I  have  also  been  in  Rome  and  seen  the  Roman 
Catholics  worship  in  their  churches,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  forms  of  worship  in 
the  Greek  and  Coptic  Churches,  but  I  must  say  when  one  comes  back  to  one*s  native 
country  it  is  very  painful  to  see  how  much  difference  of  opinion  still  divides  Christians 
in  this  land.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  emphasize 
those  points  on  which  we  differ  rather  than  those  points  on  which  we  are  agreed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  organic  union  ;  but  what  we  do  want  is 
more  unity — not  uniformity  but  unity.  We  ought  to  cultivate  more  and  more  the 
spirit  of  large-hearted  toleration,  and  to  recognize  our  Nonconformist  brethren  as 
Churchmen.  We  ought  not  to  sneer  at  their  Sacraments,  and  we  ought  not  to 
unchurch  them.  We  ought  to  recognize  all  that  is  good,  and  noble,  and  pure  among 
them,  and  speak  of  them  not  as  Schismatics  but  as  Christians  who  differ  from  one 
another.  I  can  find  no  expression  in  our  Prayer-book  in  which  our  Church  unchurches 
other  Churches.  We  sing  in  the  Te  Deum  e:s^rj  Sunday  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  open  not  to  all  Episcopalians  but  to  all  believers.  I  remember  once  hearing  of  a 
clergyman  who  was  asked  if  he  had  any  conscientious  objection  to  bury  a  Nonconformist, 
and  who  replied,  "  No,  indeed,  I  have  not ;  I  should  like  to  bury  the  whole  lot  of  them." 
Well,  I  should  not  like  to  bury  the  whole  lot  of  them.  I  believe  no  one  would  suffer 
so  much  as  we  Churchmen  if  we  could  bury  the  Nonconformists  as  a  body.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things,  they  being  a  voluntary  body,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
often  more  in  touch  with  the  people  than  we  are,  who  are  less  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions.  They  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  new  plans  and  dodges,  and  we 
from  time  to  time  have  frequently  adopted  their  methods,  though  we  generally  give 
them  a  new  name.  The  Nonconformists  have  learnt  much  from  us,  and  we  have 
learnt  much  from  them,  and  if  either  body  were  extinguished  the  other  would  suffer 
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vay  materially.  One  great  remedy  for  the  existing  jealousy  is  to  bring  our  children 
up  with  more  generous  comprehensive  views,  for  I  fear  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  used  to  say,  that  our  children  are  taught  religious 
intolerance  even  in  their  nursery  rhymes,  such  as — 

"  Naughty  Daddy  Long  Legs, 
He  would  not  say  his  prayers, 
Take  him  by  the  hind  legs, 
And  throw  him  down  the  stairs." 

When  people  will  not  say  their  pravers,  or  when,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
they  will  not  say  their  prayers  in  tne  way  that  we  wish,  we  are  too  apt  to  speak  of 
them  in  a  sneering  manner.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  wrong  principle  to  adopt. 
We  must  recognize,  as  our  Church  has  always  recognized,  although  some  individuals 
may  not  have  done  so,  all  that  is  good  in  other  bodies.  I  think  we  ought  to  lay  to 
heart  what  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  once  said,  namely,  that  we  Churchmen  should 
avoid  all  irritating  language  about  Nonconformists.  It  was  very  painful  to  some  of 
OS  yesterday  and  was  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  when  so 
many  of  those  Nonconformist  ministers  were  on  this  platform,  the  subject  that  came  up 
for  discussion  was  "  Church  and  State  ; "  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  strong  language 
was  used,  and  I  am  afraid  the  feelings  of  some  of  those  good  men  were  hurt.  Lord 
Nebon  has  referred  a  good  deal  to  the  subject  of  schism,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  well  for  us  to  get  clear  ideas  of  what  schism  really  is.  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
have  studied  the  writings  of  that  great  scholar  Dean  Alford.  He  referred  to  the  text 
"Eodeavoaring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  and  he  said  the 
reverse  of  that  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  schism.  A  good  and  conscientious  man  may 
differ  from  us  and  worship  in  his  own  way,  but  that  does  not  make  him  a  schismatic. 
Depend  upon  it  there  are  more  schismatics  inside  our  Church  than  outside  it.  I  have 
00  doubt  there  are  many  clergyman  in  this  hall  who  know  many  members  of  their 
congregations  who  are  always  in  opposition,  and  always  raising  dissensions  in  the 
church  and  in  the  parish.  For  my  part  I  believe  that  is  the  spirit  of  schism,  and  that 
it  is  Dot  schism  to  separate  ourselves  because  we  conscientiously  differ  from  each  other. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  home 
reunioQ  is  for  each  one  of  us  in  our  individual  capacity  to  seek  to  live  closer  to  Christ. 
The  spokes  in  the  outer  circumference  of  a  wheel  are  much  further  apart  from  each 
other  than  at  a  point  nearer  the  centre,  and  the  nearer  the  centre  you  get  the  closer 
to  each  other  they  become.  Depend  upon  it  that  in  the  same  way  the  closer  we  get 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  the  closer  we  shall  get  to  each  other. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place, 

and  I  think  it  marks  dbtinct  progress,  looking  back  at  the  discussions  that  have  taken 

place  at  this  Congress  during  a  long  series  of  years.     As  the  last  speaker  mentioned, 

the  schemes  that  have  been  touched  upon  as  regards  organic  union  are  somewhat 

premature.     I  think  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  not  so  much  to  them 

as  to  the  way  in  which  we  may  look  at  one  another,  and  may  conduct  ourselves  towards 

uQe  another,  in  contemplatioh  of  future  schemes  which  may  come  up,  in  God*s  good 

providence,  after  a  time.    The  thing  I  would  earnestly  plead  for  has  in  the  main  been 

conceded  all  through  this  discussion.    It  is  mutual  recognition — the  recognition  of  the 

Noooonformists    as    individuals,   as  brother    Christians,    baptized    (with    but    few 

exceptions)  into  the  common  faith ;  and,  secondly,  recognition  of  their  organizations 

as  voluntaiy  associations  of  our  Christian  brethren.     You  may  object  that  these 

organizations  form  sects  :  but  why  should  we  be  so  much  afraid  of  sects  ?   It  was  said, 

I  mink  by  Lord  Macaulay,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  been  more  intolerant  in 

this  respect  than  almost  any  other  community.    I  do  not  think  that  in  the  Jewish 

Church  the  priests  looked  with  very  kind  eyes  on  the  prophets  who  were  not  consecrated 

as  they  were,  and  who  often  denounced  them  severely  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  division 

between  them.     In  the  New  Testament  time  we  have  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  but  no 

one  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  thought  he 

was  in  any  way  separated  from  Israel.     S.  Paul  himself,  when  he  comes  to  plead  his 

cause  before  Felix,  justifies  his  Christian  profession  by  reference  to  the  right  to  from 

13 
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sects.  "  After  the  way,"  he  says,  "  which  they  call  a  sect  so  worship  I  the  God  of  m} 
fathers"  (Acts  xxiv.  14,  Revised  Version).  Id  the  middle  ages  the  friars  formet 
iDdependent  communities  ;  they  were  not  controlled  b^  the  paridi  clergy ;  as  to  th< 
"  historic  Episcopate,"  they  completely  vindicated  their  freedom  from  it,  and  wen 
under  the  Pope  alone  :  yet,  whatever  the  disagreement  between  them  and  the  bishop 
and  secular  clergy,  no  one  thought  of  them  as  outside  the  Church.  You  may  say  thq 
were  still  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  we  have  no  Pope  in  England.  But  what  succeedec 
to  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  England  was  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  itself, 
represented  by  the  soverei^,  the  parliament,  and  the  judicature :  and  these  have  givei 
complete  liberty  of  worship.  The  Nonconformists  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  ai 
brother  Churchmen  to  whom  entire  freedom  has  been  conceded  in  matters  of  public 
worship.  If  this  more  kindly  way  of  looking  at  the  Nonconformists  can  be  adopted,  ii 
will  eventually  bring  us  into  more  complete  unity.  We  must  expect  some  difficulties 
Even  the  best  meant  attempts  on  our  part,  such  as  those  to  which  Lord  Nelson  ha.< 
alluded,  I  have  heard  characterised  by  some  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  conferences, 
as  being  after  all  endeavours  to  inveigle  them  into  one  organization.  There  is  an  ok 
saying  which  used  to  appear  in  books  of  logic  in  my  time — **  Cessanie  caush  cessm 
effectus^^ — "when  the  cause  ceases  the  effect  ceases."  That  is  a  very  good  loeical 
maxim,  but  it  is  not  true.  It  is  said  the  causes  which  drove  men  into  dissent  uiv( 
passed  av^y.  That  is  partly  true  ;  but  even  if  it  were  wholly  true,  you  cannot  ezpeci 
them  to  give  up  the  organizations  which  have  become  charged  in  practical  life  to  tnen 
with  feelings  and  associations  of  piety,  and  have  acquired  an  impulse  which  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  checked.  I  venture  to  plead  for  very  great  patience  in  the  whole  ol 
this  matter.  We  are  asked  to  look  at  the  common  grounds  for  union.  Those  whicli 
may  be  called  ecclesiastical  and  clerical  grounds  have  been  alluded  to  already  in  this 
discussion.  There  are  others  which  always  strike  me  when  I  read,  as  I  do  most 
conscientiously,  the  Christian  Worlds  which  furnishes  a  record  of  the  proceedings  oi 
all  the  Nonconformist  organizations  every  week.  There  is  one  thing  common  to  all 
of  them,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well.  They  are  not  looking  at  questions 
of  ritual  and  Church  government,  but  at  such  things  as  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  common  to  us  all,  and  to  the  great  social  problem,  which  is 
the  matter  pressing  most  urgently  for  the  attention  of  the  Church.  That 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  sectarianism,  and  yet  there  lies  our  greatest 
work,  and  it  is  one  we  have  all  to  do  in  common.  There  is  also,  on  all  sides,  s 
feeling  that  in  order  to  do  such  work,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  cease  from  om 
sectarianism  and  separatism.  Let  me  now  just  glance  at  one  or  two  practical  matters. 
We  want  each  of  us  to  do  what  we  can  towards  unity,  and  the  fault  has  been  not  sc 
much  that  we  differ  as  to  schemes  of  union,  as  that  we  have  not  been  really  in  earnest 
about  the  matter.  I  remember  a  Nonconformist  minister  with  whom  I  was  on  friendlji 
terms,  in  London,  who  told  me  he  used  to  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  there  he  would  see  a  Nonconformist  from  Cumberland  meeting  a  clergy- 
man from  the  Land's  End,  and  swearing  eternal  brotherhood ;  but  neither  at  the 
Land's  End  nor  in  Cumberland  did  he  hear  of  much  of  this  brotherhood.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  say  that  in  our  London  neighbourhood  he  found  really  the  two  parties 
at  one.  Let  us  have  kindly  enquiries,  kindly  visitations  in  times  of  sickness,  and  let 
us  try  to  work  out  the  problems  of  social  life  in  a  quiet  way.  Let  us  have  sudi  things 
as  Christian  Conferences,  where  we  may  meet  for  discussion  :  at  such  conferences  I 
do  not  think  we  need  exact  any  rigid  articles  of  faith  ;  in  such  matters  it  is  enough  that 
those  present  *'  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians."  If  all  cannot  go  as  far  as 
those  of  us  who  are  looking  forward  to  larger  measures  of  comprehension,  yet  let  them 
be  in  earnest  and  go  as  far  as  they  can,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  will  find  means 
of  forwarding  the  good  cause. 


C.  E.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Edgware  Road,  Paddington. 

Our  Lord  prayed  for  the  members  of  His  Church  **  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as 
Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee"  (John  xvii.  21).  That  is  the  key-note  foi 
such  a  discussion  as  this.  Our  Lord  prayed  that  all  who  were  united  to  Him  should 
be  actually  one.  Is  that  so?  Does  this  petition,  offered  by  our  blessed  Lord  imme- 
diately before  His  betrayal,  remain  unanswered  ?  I  think  not.  All  Christians  arc 
really  and  truly  one  body.  Our  own  Church,  in  its  nineteenth  article,  defines  "  th< 
Church  "  as  *'  a  congregation  of  faithful  men ; "  nothing  about  differences  or  separatior 
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there.    We  are  united  together  in  one  body.     "  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder."      How  may  we  know  that  we  are  one  ?    The 
beloved  disciple,  in  his  and  epistle,  3rd  chapter,  14th  verse,  says — '*  We  know  that 
weba?e  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.'*    What  does 
this  mean  ?    If  we  love  not  the  brethren,  we  have  not  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  may  not  ourselves  be  united  to  Christ,  or  that  we 
are  dividing  that  body  which  God  has  declared  to  be  one.    Organic  union  seems  yet 
io  the  future,  but  still  not  so  far  off  that  we  ought  not  to  continue  to  work  and  to 
pray  that  by  God's  grace  it  may  be  accomplished.      Practical  union  we  may  have — 
that  anion  which  we  may  show  in  our  lives,  by  praying  and  working  together  for  the 
extenskm  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.     Obstacles  there  are  to  union  with  some  pro 
(einng  Christian  bodies.    I  think  there  is  no  question  that  we,  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  Uie  Blessed  Trinity,  cannot  be  called  upon  to  unite  with  those  who  deny  the  God- 
head of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  neither  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
expected  to  unite  with  those  who,  while  acknowledging  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  yet 
piactkally  deny  it,  by  exalting  the  creature  to  a  position  equal  to,  aye,  and  even  to  a 
podtioD  of  authority  over.  Him.    Can  we  recognize  such  as  being  in  the  truth  ?    One 
practical  way  in  which  we  can  help  forward  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  matter  is,  by 
acting  as  if  we  were  all  brethren,  and  not  by  patronizing  others  and  treating  them  as 
wayward  or  even  as  dear  children.     They  are  brothers,  let  us  treat  them  as  such, 
remembering  that  members  of  a  family  are  on  equal  terms  of  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  the  head  of  the  household.      I  feel  at  times  considerable  impatience  on 
hearing  from  the  platform  declarations  of  joy  at  meeting  members  of  other  denomina- 
tions.   Let  our  rule  of  conduct  be  not  to  make  much  of  the  differences  between  us, 
but  to  magnify  those  things  which  we  have  in  common,  and  give  due  credit  to  all  who 
are  working  for  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.     There  are  those  amongst 
us  who  adl  to  worship  by  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the    cymbals,  and  ^mo 
gather  around  them    those  who  will    not   heed    the  sound  of  the  Church  bell. 
Let  them  have  their  drum,   and  so  long  as  they  preach  Christ  crucified  as  the 
only  salvation  for  fallen  man,  let  us  recognize  them  as  brothers,  being  "  workers 
together  with  Him"  (2  Cor.    vi.  i),  inasmuch    as    they  "have  not  received  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain."    Let  us  not  condemn  them  ;   the   beating  of  the  drum 
is  by  them  an   act   of  worship,    being   done   for   the   glory  of  God,  that  sinners 
may  be  gathered  to  hear  that  Gospel   **  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
everyone  that  believeth "   (Rom.  i.   16).      When  I  look  upon  an  assembly  of  the 
**  Salvation  Army,"  consisting  of  working-men  who  are  seeking  to  benefit   their 
fellows  and  to  show  them  the  ^tter  way,  I  say,  **  They  are  brethren,  and  are  doing  the 
same  work  as  we  are."     Let  us,  then,  acknowledge  this  brotherhood  by  sympathy 
and  help  where  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  it,  and  not  by  making  their  work — already 
hard—much  more  trying  by  our  coldness  or  opposition.     Again,  this  union  should  be 
manifest  in  its  effect  on  family  life.     The  Church  itself  is  a  family,  and  when  I  visit 
in  the  family  of  a  Dissenter,   I  do  not  obtrude  my  own  special  views  of  Church 
WQiship.   I  feel  it  my  privilege  and  my  duty  to  attend  with  them  at  their  wonted  place 
of  worship,  because  in  entering  a  family  we  become  subordinate  to  the  family  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  should  feel  hurt  if  I  had  a  visitor  whom  I  believed  to  be  a 
conscientious  Christian,  who  might  say,  "  No,  I  cannot  join  with  you,  because  some 
members  of  your  Church  would  excommunicate  me."    Further,  let  us  observe  how 
similarly  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  different  ages.     We  have  in  this  country  one  great 
example  of  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  unordained  episcopacy — f>.,  unordained 
aoooiding  to  our  forms,  but  unmistakably  ordained  by  God,  for  **by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them  "  (Matt.  vii.   20).     I  refer  to  one  who,  though  not  ordained  by  our 
Church,  is  clearly  called  by  God  to  the  position  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God, 
aod  his  work  is  being  carried  on  upon  similar  lines  to  those  upon  which  our  cathedrals 
vere  founded  ;  whose  tabernacle  is  his  cathedral,  whose  college  is  the  school,  whose 
piofesiore  are  the  canons,  and  whose  students  are  the  mission  priests.    Will  you  not 
recognize  the  parallel  ?    Is  not  that  man  a  successor  of  the  Apostles  ?    The  times  are 
nmcb  too  serious  to  ignore  such  work,  and  sentiments  which  minimize  or  pooh-pooh 
it  will  not  tend  to  promote  reunion.     That  man  has  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
—I  mkht  almost  say  millions— of  souls  that  have  been  blessed,  and  been  led  into 
thel^t  of  the   "  everlasting  Gospel"  (Rev.  xiv.  6)  through  him.     May  God  aid 
him  and  long  preserve  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  such,  of  wnatever  name,  who  seek 
to  win  •ools  to  Christ,  and  thus  promote  the  true  union  of  all  His  children  ;  therefore 
i  say,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."    Amen. 
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The  Rev.  F.  D.  Cremer,  Rector  of  Keighley. 

We  have  had  the  theory  of  the  position  so  admirably  explained  and  enforced,  that  I 
think  the  minute  or  two  allowed  me  will  best  be  spent  in  speaking  of  practical  facts. 
The  key  of  the  position  in  our  parishes  is  surely  the  relation  between  the  clergy- 
man and  the  Nonconformist  ministers  around  him.  I  would  venture  to  tell  my 
brothers  who  are  present  how  well  I  have  found  it  answer,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
to  invite  all  the  Nonconformist  ministers  in  my  district  to  a  monthly  meeting  at  the 
rectory.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  attempt,  but  in 
practice  it  is  not  so.  It  is  best  to  let  the  meeting  be  considered  as  a  sociable  "at 
home,"  rather  than  an  association,  as  the  host  naturally  occupies  the  position  of  chair- 
man, so  far  as  a  chairman  is  needed.  But  the  choice  of  a  book  for  reading  aloud  and 
subsequent  discussion  is  best  left  to  the  vote  of  the  meeting.  The  going  through  a 
book  of  Holy  Scripture  verse  by  verse,  which  is  such  a  failure  at  ordinary  clerical 
meetings,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  If  the  wives  can  be  invited  occasionally  to 
accompany  their  husbands,  so  much  the  better.  Of  course  no  one  will  succeed  who 
tries  to  patronise.  Fully  and  frankly  we  allude  to  our  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
Church  order,  discipline,  and  worship.  Fully  and  frankly  we  recognize  each  others, 
position.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if,  instead  of  theorising  away  from  home,  we  would 
try  to  practise  at  home  those  principles  that  are  so  much  more  easily  talked  about 
than  practised,  home  reunion  would  be  much  nearer  than  it  is  at  present.  I  hope  \ 
that  these  few  words  about  my  personal  experiences  may  lead  those  who  intend  to  try  j 
this  plan  to  feel  rather  more  hopeful  about  the  way  it  can  be  carried  out.  { 


PUBLIC   ROOMS, 
Wednesday  Morning,  October  ist,  1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  R.  J.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley, 

in  the  Chair. 


FAITH    AS    A    PRINCIPLE    OF    ACTION 
CONSIDERED  AS   A   DUTY: 

{a)  As  A  Natural  Principle. 
(b)  As  a  Christian  Principle. 

PAPERS. 

The    Right    Rev.   W.   Walsham    How,   D.D.,    Lord    Bishop 

of  Wakefield. 

I  DO  not  know  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  present  subject,  which 
seems  almost  more  appropriate  for  the  devotional  session  than  for  an 
ordinary  session  of  the  Congress ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  omit  from  the  programme  of  the  Church  Congress  such  subjects 
as  Materialism,  Agnosticism,  and  the  like,  and  possibly  it  was  thought 
useful  on  the  present  occasion  to  present  the  matter  in  its  positive 
rather  than  its  negative  aspect,  this  being,  indeed,  generally  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  any  form  of  untruth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  reconnoitreing 
the  enemy's  country,  and  examining  the  strength  of  his  position,  let 
our  task  to-day  be  rather  to  define  our  own  position,  and  make  clear 
our  relations  to  the  things  unseen.     My  own  particular  portion  of  this 
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task  b  to  set  forth  faith  as  a  natural  principle^  others  who  follow  me 
undertakmg  to  treat  of  its  application  to  the  Christian  revelation.  In 
other  words,  I  am  to  regard  faith  in  its  subjective  aspect,  as  an  inherent 
faculty  or  principle,  apart  from  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  exercised. 
I  should  define  faith,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  as  that  faculty  in 
man  which  realizes  the  unseen.  And  I  suppose  that  eVen  the  rudest 
anid  most  ignorant  superstitions  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
faculty.  I  do  not  think  that  any  words  could  more  exactly  describe  the 
action  of  faith  regarded  as  a  natural  principle  than  those  of  S.  Paul 
which  speak  of  looking  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  which  is  only 
a  simpler  expression  for  the  '*  evidence  of  things  not  seen.*'  It  is  the 
power  which  brings  the  unseen  before  the  mind  with  a  force  which  gives 
to  it  the  sense  of  reality.    Faith  is  realization. 

Now,  I  think  I  ought  to  point  out  at  once,  what  will  probably  be 
present  to  the  minds  of  many,  that  the  word  *'  faith  "  is  continually  used 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  I  have  given  to  it.  Nothing 
is  commoner  than  to  apply  the  word  to  the  things  upon  which  the  faculty 
is  exercised  rather  than  to  the  faculty  itself.  Specially  when  coupled 
with  the  definite  article  this  meaning  will  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all. 
When  we  talk  of  '*  the  faith,"  we  mean  the  things  to  be  believed,  not  the 
power  which  believes.  This  is  exactly  paralleled  in  the  case  of  bodily 
sight,  for  we  use  the  word  *'  sight "  sometimes  of  the  power  of  seeing, 
sometimes  of  the  thing  seen,  so  that  we  speak  of  a  strong  or  clear  sight 
in  the  one  sense,  and  of  a  strange  or  terrible  sight  in  the  other.  And, 
indeed,  faith  is  but  spiritual  sight,  and,  in  the  same  way,  is  constantly 
projected  upon  its  object.  I  only  name  this  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
and  with  a  view  to  limiting  my  subject,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  faith  as  a 
natural  principle. 

I  have  said  that  faith  is  realization,  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  with- 
out realization  of  another  world  there  could  be  no  religion  at  all.  There 
would  be  no  ground  on  which  it  could  be  built  up.  The  realization  of 
the  unseen  is  the  essential  condition  of  religion.  Where  there  is  no 
consciousness  of  another  world  beyond  the  visible  and  material  there  is 
no  religion.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  any  formal  and  intelligent  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  enough  that  vast  multitudes 
of  human  beings  live  in  a  state  of  practical  materialism.  Even  many 
who  are  not  without  some  outward  observance  of  religion  do  so.  All  is 
outside,  unreal,  formal.  The  life  is  hved  among  the  things  of  sense,  the 
things  you  can  see  and  hear  and  touch,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  a 
world  of  spirit ;  there  is  no  eye  open  to  behold  **the  things  which  are 
not  seen,  which  are  eternal.'*  It  is  scarcely  strange  that  this  should  be 
sa  These  outer  things  are  so  terribly  persistent  in  their  demands  upon 
the  senses  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  or  ignore  them.  They  will  be 
seen  and  heard  and  felt.  There  is  no  escape  from  their  importunity. 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  world  its  dreadful  power.  It  is  not  by  its 
allurements  and  attractions  that  it  enthrals,  half  so  much  as  by  its  simple, 
but  inevitable,  presence.  It  requires  an  effort,  often  a  very  resolute 
effort,  to  realize  the  existence  of  the  unseen,  and  most  people  are  idle 
and  dislike  effort,  and  so  they  become  slaves  to  the  outward  and  visible 
— ^practical  materialists.  If  the  invisible  world  were  only  as  real  to  us  as 
the  visible,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  strong  and  active  the  religious  life 
would  be.     What  is  for  the  time  consciously  present  to  us  is  so  absorbing 
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that,  unless  strenuously  resisted,  it  exercises  complete  sway  over  c 
whole  being.  To  most  it  is  the  material  world  which  is  thus  consciou 
present,  and  therefore  thus  powerful.  But  if  we  could  only  balance  tl 
with  a  no  less  vivid  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  unseen  a 
immaterial,  then  the  world  of  sense  would  have  lost  its  potent  char 
and  we  should  escape  from  its  thraldom.  We  should  understand  clea 
enough  that  **  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  c 
faith.*'  If  only  God,  and  the  Incarnate  Son,  and  the  holy  angels,  a 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  were  as  real  to  us,  as  vividly  a 
])ersistently  present  to  our  consciousness,  as  the  houses  and  hills  a 
trees  and  living  creatures  which  we  see  every  day  with  our  bodily  ey 
it  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  live  for  another  world,  and  to  govc 
the  whole  life  with  a  view  to  it.  We  should  then  see  quite  clearly  1 
relative  value  of  things,  and  the  passing  things  of  time  would  fall  ii 
their  proper  insignificance  beside  the  majesty  of  the  eternal.  I  am  su 
then,  that  every  Christian  soul  is  bound  to  struggle  hard  for  this  reali 
tion  of  the  unseen,  in  other  words,  for  faith.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  1 
very  atmosphere  of  all  religion,  out  of  which  it  cannot  breathe  or  grc 
to  live  in  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  eternal.  I  kn 
perfectly  well  that  the  realization  of  the  unseen  cannot  be  as  clear  a 
potent  as  bodily  sight.  God  does  not  mean  it  to  be.  If  it  were, 
should  lose  the  discipline  and  the  probation.  But  I  know  no.less  sur 
that  even  the  dim  and  imperfect  realization  of  the  existence  of  a  wo 
of  spirit,  with  which  we  are  as  truly  compassed  about  as  we  are  with  I 
world  of  matter,  is  in  itself  a  priceless  gain.  It  at  once  delivers  us  fn 
the  wretched  Sadduceeism  which  is  content  to  be  cabined  and  confir 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  things  of  sense.  It  at  once  opens 
the  soul  a  vista  of  boundless  possibilities.  It  at  once  wings  the  sp 
with  a  free  and  rejoicing  consciousness  of  its  relation  to  the  infinite  a 
eternal. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  unfairly  trespassing  upon  the  province 
other  writers  or  speakers  "if  I  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  effect  oi  realiz 
the  unseen  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  unseen  thii 
realized.  The  power  of  faith  upon  the  heart  and  life  must  be  larg 
modified  by  the  objects  upon  which  faith  is  exercised.  To  believe, 
instance,  that  there  must  be  another  world,  even  though  we  may  h; 
no  knowledge  of  it,  as  some  of  the  noblest  among  the  heathen  believ 
is  not  the  same  thing  in  its  effect  upon  the  man  as  to  believe  that 
that  other  world  is  to  be  found  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  maje: 
such  as  many  Deists  have  held  to  exist.  Nor,  again,  is  that  the  same 
its  effect  as  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Father  of  infinite  love  2 
tenderness.  Nor  that,  once  more,  the  same  in  its  effect  as  to  beli 
that  in  the  unseen  world  is  a  Saviour,  who  has  dwelt  upon  this  lo' 
earth,  has  taken  to  Himself  our  nature,  has  died  for  us,  and  now  reij 
for  us  in  His  double  nature,  for  ever  God  and  Man.  The  inner  facu 
faith  as  a  natural  principle,  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  object  uj 
which  it  is  exercised  alone  differing.  And  the  fulness  and  power  of 
religious  life  will  depend  much  upon  the  fulness  and  power  with  wh 
the  things  of  the  world  unseen  are  realized.  God  has  led  the  wc 
onward  by  advancing  revelations  as  mankind  was  fitted  for  them.  ^ 
thus  faith,  having  ever  new  light,  and  ever  fresh  insight  into  the  eter 
things  granted  it,  has,  with  each  such  access  of  revelation,  a  fresh  po) 
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over  the  heart  and  will.  Oh,  if  only  we  could  walk  with  our  eyes  open  ! 
If  only  we  could  win  and  maintain  a  sure  and  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
mighty  verities  with  which  we  are  surrounded !  If  only  the  soul's  eye 
could  look  with  a  steadfast  and  undazzled  gaze  upon  the  things  which 
are  n6t  seen,  which  are  eternal  I 

The  distinction  we  have  been  keeping  in  mind  between  faith  as  an 

inner  principle  and  the  objects  on  which  it  acts  may  help  to  remove 

what  is  often  felt  as  a  little  difficulty  in  the  enumeration,  in  the  nth 

chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  of  those  who  had  in  olden  times  wrought  great 

things  by  faith.     It  is  strange  (so  men  say)  to  find  a  Rahab  and  a 

Samson  in  the  same  catalogue  with  an  Enoch  and  an  Abraham  ;   to  see 

those  who  could  have  realized  little  more  than  the  power  of  God  and 

His  protecting  care  of  His  own,  classed  with  him  who  walked  with  God, 

and  with  the  father  of  the  faithful.     And  yet  it  is  not  strange,  if  we 

consider  that  the  inner  principle  of  faith  was  the  same  in  each,  while 

the  object  presented  to  that  faith  differed.      To  one  might  be  granted 

glorious  visions  of  a  coming  Messiah,  to  another  only  a  sense  of  the 

niiglit  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  if  each  realized  simply  that  which  was 

shown  to  him,  then  each  lived  and  wrought  by  faith. 

It  is  for  others  to  do  what  I  should  have  otherwise  rejoiced  to  do — 

namely,  to  draw  aside  the  great  curtain,  and  there,  in  that  world  of 

*•  the  things  which  are  not  seen,    which    are    eternal,"    to    point  to 

the  one   central  object   upon   which    the   eye    of   the   soul,    when 

once  it  sees,  must  rivet  itself  in  adoring  love.      My  task  has  been 

with   the    inner     springs    of    our    being,    with   the    great   **  natural 

principle"   which   moves    within    the   soul,    and    the    movements   of 

which  have  such  vast  and  momentous  issues  in  the  life  and  the  man. 

We  ask.  What  do  we  mostly  need ;  what  should  we  mostly  desire  and 

seek,  if  we  would  have  the  spiritual  life  strong  and  true  and  healthful 

in  our  souls,  if  we  would  triumph  over  the  things  of  sense  and  win  the 

victory  over  the  world  ?    And  we  would  make  answer  and  say,  **  Lord, 

that  our  eyes  maybe  opened."     We  are  so  blind,  so  dazed  with  the 

glitter  and  glamour  of  this  world's  mocking  lights,  so  unused  to  the 

strange  burning  radiance  which  shines  for  those  who  will  pull  aside  the 

thick  veil  of  sense  and  set  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  Eternal,  that 

the  work  of  faith  is  for  the  most  part  hard.     There  are  those  who  live 

habitually  in  the  conscious  presence  of  the  Unseen.     That  is  to  live  by 

faith.    That  is  what  every  man 'who  would  live  above  the  world  must 

pray  for  and  struggle  for.     The  religious  life  must  be  fearfully  dwarfed 

and  stunted,  even  if  it  have  any  existence  at  all,  if  it  cannot  push  out 

into  the  larger,  freer  region  of  the  world  unseen.     I  have  spoken  of  that 

power,  that  faculty,  that  natural  principle,  which,  as  one  of  God's  best 

gifts,  brings  the  things  of  the  unseen  world  before  us  in  all  their  intense 

and  tremendous  reality.     It  was  described  only  the  other  day  as  **  that 

simple  and  severe  hold  of  the  unseen  and  the  future,  which  is  the  colour 

and  breath,  as  well  as  the  outward  form  of  the  New  Testament  life"* 

Let  much  or  little  be  granted  as  the  object  of  faith ;  let  it  realize  little 

more  than  the  power  of  God,  as  did  Rahab  and  Samson ;  let  it  grasp 

the  truth  of  mysterious  promises  of  a  great  future  deliverance,  as  did 

Abraham  ;  let  it  lift  its  possessor  to  the  third  heaven,  and  set  him  face 

*  Guardian  newspaper,  leader  upon  J.  H.  Newman,  August  13th,  1890. 
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to  face  with  such  visions  as  were  granted  to  S.  John  and  S.  Paul ;  yet 
is  the  power  by  which  alone  great  things  are  done  for  God  ;  it  is  tl; 
very  atmosphere  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  religion.  To  wal 
by  sight  and  not  by  faith,  to  live  for  the  present,  to  be  boiid-slaves  t 
the  things  of  sense,  to  see  no  more  than  the  bodily  eye  will  transmit  t 
the  retina  of  the  brain,  to  hear  no  more  than  can  vibrate  in  the  tympanui 
of  the  ear,  to  go  forth  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  each  way  to  fa 
confronted  with  the  prison  walls  of  a  material  world — that  is  deat} 
To  burst  these  bonds  asunder,  to  tear  in  two  the  gaudy  painted  curtai 
of  sense,  to  set  oneself  consciously  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal,  t 
have  an  abiding  sense  of  the  nearness  and  glory  of  the  unseen  world,  t 
cherish  communion  with  God  and  with  all  the  living  behind  the  veil,  t 
have  all  this  real  to  our  inner  being,  more  real  than  the  phantoms  c 
outer  things — this  is  life.  The  world  is  strong  in  its  masterful  presence 
but  faith  is  stronger  in  its  realizing  power ;  and  so  it  is  written,  **  Thi 
is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith  ''  * 


The  Rev.   Henry  Wage,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College 
London ;   Preacher  of  Lincoln's   Inn,  and   Prebendary  of 

S.  Paul's. 

The  branch  of  this  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  the  specia 
nature  and  authority  of  Christian  faith.  Of  faith  as  a  natural  pnncipl 
you  have  heard  from  others  ;  the  question  to  be  considered  in  this  pape 
is  how  faith  is  modified  and  developed  by  means  of  the  Christiai 
revelation.  Now  the  influence  of  so  mighty  and  supernatural  an  agenc] 
upon  the  natural  faculty  of  faith  must  needs  be  so  momentous  that  manj 
special  properties  of  Christian  faith  might  be  mentioned  \  but  for  th< 
purpose  of  a  short  paper  like  this  it  is  desirable  to  select  one  or  tw( 
central  characteristics,  to  serve,  if  possible,  as  a  key  to  the  rest.  These 
will  be  readily  seen  if  we  ask  by  what  means,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Christian  faith  is  created  ?  It  is,  of  course,  created  by  the  Christiar 
revelation ;  that  is  to  say,  following  the  Bishop  of  WaJcefield,  faith  ij 
supplied  by  the  Christian  revelation  with  certain  objects  which  are  nol 
open  to  it  by  nature.  How  are  they  so  supplied  ?  Primarily,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  principally,  by  words.  With  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence 
certain  words  are  addressed  to  a  Christian  child,  which  convey  to  it  a 
message  and  an  assurance  respecting  those  unseen  things  or  persons 
referred  to  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  the  words  which  carry  the  revelation. 
The  child  may  see  its  mother  kneeling,  and  may  understand  without 
words  that  she  is  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  some  higher  powei 
and  asking  for  aid.  But,  for  all  that  the  eye  can  tell,  the  mother  might 
be  appealing  to  an  unknown  god,  or  to  one  of  many  gods.  But  the  mothei 
soon  tells  it  of  a  Father  in  heaven  who  sent  His  Son  to  save  us,  and 
who  gives  His  Spirit  to  guide  and  support  us.  Then  the  mother's  actions 
are  interpreted  and  understood ;  then,  however  imperfectly,  according 
to  the  measure  of  its  growth  in  intelligence,  that  unseen  world  of  which 

*  "The  Victory  of  Faith,"  by  Julius  Charles  Hare  (Parker),   is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 
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the  Bishop  has  spoken  becomes  clear  to  the  heart  and  mind.  A 
heavenly  Father  becomes  apprehended ;  a  Saviour  who  has  spoken  to 
us  in  human  words,  and  a  living  Spirit  who  moves  our  inmost  souls, 
stand  revealed.  Gradually  the  child,  or  the  youth,  or  the  man,  may  learn 
how  truly  these  revelations  interpret  the  experience  of  his  life.  With 
increasing  experience  we  may  realize  that  a  Fatherly  hand  has  ever 
been  over  us,  that  a  Holy  Spirit  has  ever  been  with  us,  and  that  the 
Saviour  of  whom  we  have  been  told  answers  the  deepest  cravings  of  our 
hearts  and  consciences.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  whole  revelation 
starts  from  words,  and  rests  upon  words.  It  was  the  word  of  the 
mother  which  first  interpreted  to  the  child  the  prayers,  the  sacraments, 
the  worship  with  which  it  found  itself  surrounded.  That  is  the  spark  from 
which  the  whole  illumination  spreads.  But  on  what  does  the  word  of 
the  mother  rest?  On  words,  again;  on  messages  and  utterances 
conveyed  to  her  in  the  name  of  God.  It  is  not  by  speculation,  not  by 
argument,  not  by  induction,  not  by  any  action  of  natural  reason  alone, 
that  a  human  soul  can  be  justified  in  the  assurance,  either  for  itself  or 
for  others,  that  it  has  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loves  it,  a  Saviour  who 
died  for  it  and  lives  for  it,  and  a  living  Spirit  who  sanctifies  it.  These 
assurances  relate  to  things  unseen  ;  they  concern  to  a  large  extent  things 
foture  and  things  hoped  for.  How  do  we  dare  to  speak  about  them 
with  the  assurance  of  a  Christian  faith  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  certain  words  have  been  spoken,  and  certain 

promises  made,  by  a  Voice  which  the  human  soul  can  trust,  and  which 

it  learns  to  trust  better  and  better,  in  proportion  to  the  truth  and  depth 

of  its  moral  and  spiritual  experience.     What  is  that  voice?     It  is  the 

voice  of  God.     There  are  too  many  in  the  present  day  to  whom  it  must 

seem  a  strange  thing  to  use  such  an  expression.     To  men  who  are 

disputing  about  the  existence  of  God,  or  about  the  possibility  of  our 

knowing  Him,  it  must  seem  a  strange  thing  to  speak  of  His  voice  as 

the  one  source  of  certainty,  the  one  foundation  of  faith.     But  this  is 

what  it  is  necessary  to  realize  if  we  would  understand  the  nature   of 

Christian  faith,  especially  as  a  duty  and    a  principle  of  action.     The 

voice  of  God  has  been  heard  in  the  world,  and  is  heard  there  still.     Not 

only  *«  at  sundry  times  and    in  divers  manners, "    not  only,   as   the 

Revised  Version  has  it,  **  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners,"  but, 

2s  the  original  has  it,  "in  many  portions  and  in  many  manners,*' God 

spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  ;  and  God  hath  in 

these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.     It  was  voices,  articulate 

utterances,  distinct  promises,  messages  from  the  eternal  reason  to  the 

reasonable  soul  of  man,  which  were  heard  in  those  numerous,  those 

successive,  those  varying  but  harmonious  words,  that  came  to  prophet 

^ter  prophet  through  the  long  centuries  of  Divine  revelation,  culminating 

in  the  words  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  interpreted  to  us  by  His  Apostles. 

It  is  to  these  words  of  God,  which,  taken  together,  we  call  the  Word 

of  God,  that  the  faith  of  the  mother,  in  her  assurances  to  the  little  child, 

loust  ultimately  go  back,  and  on  which  it  is  her  privilege  immediately 

to  rest.    She  may,  indeed,  have  learnt  the  faith,  not  in  infancy  like  her 

child,  but  in  after-life,  through  a  spiritual  mother,  the  Church.     The 

Church,  indeed,  is  **a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ" ;  she  is  the 

*'niinister  and  interpreter"  of  the  Word  of  God,  just  as  man  is  the 

"minister  and  interpreter  "  of  Nature.    But  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the 
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Voice  of  God,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  soul  must  be  led  back,  il 
faith  is  to  rest  on  "  the  power  of  God."     By  the  Word  of  God  spo 
by  the  Saviour,  or  inspired  by  His  Spirit,  was  the  Church  created,  and 
virtue  of  that  Word,  so  spoken  and  so  inspired,  she  lives.     What  wc 
her  very  sacraments  be  without  those  words  which  interpret  them,  wh 
apply  them,   which   institute  and  vivify   them?    Accedat  verbum 
elementum  eifit  sacramentum,     **  In  such  only,"  moreover,  **as  wort 
receive  the  same  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation"; 
how  can  they  be  worthily  received  without  that  faith  which  cometh 
hearing — the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God  ?     In  the  Word  of  God 
Church  and  all  its  ordinances  are  rooted,  and  through  the  Word 
God  they  are  maintained  in  full  life  and  efficacy. 

But  at  this  point  a  question  arises,  on  the  answer  to  which  everytl 
depends,  alike  in  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life.  How  do  you  ki 
that  tKe  word  or  words  of  which  you  speak  are  the  words  of  God  ? 
answer  is  best  supplied,  for  practical  purposes,  by  a  well-known  cpun 
question.  How  do  you  know  that  the  sun  shines  ?  That  is  the  ans 
of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  divines  of 
Reformation.  Men  have  words,  promises,  invitations,  appeals  addres 
to  them  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  other  Scriptures,  and  they  have 
answer  the  question.  From  whom  do  they  come  ?  Who,  and  of  in 
nature  is  the  Person  who  uttered  the  words,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  t 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"?  From  wh 
came  the  great  utterance,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  t 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage ;  thou  shalt  h 
none  other  gods  before  Me  "  ?  Who  inspired  the  words,  "  Let  Israel  b 
in  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord  is  mercy,  and  with  Him  is  plente 
redemption,  and  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities" ?  W 
voice  uttered  the  words,  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning ; 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last "  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  incesj 
declaration  of  the  prophets,  **  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
saying  "  ?  Can  such  expressions  be  reasonably  accounted  for  as  n 
dramatic  phrases  ?  Can  they  be  interpreted,  in  any  tolerable  sense 
meaning  less  than  they  say,  or  less  than  they  imply,  that  God  Him 
had  spoken,  both  to  the  prophet  and  through  the  prophet,  as  He 
finally  spoken  in  His  Incarnate  Son  ? 

You  must  needs  interpret  the  words.  These  words  have  been 
most  potent  forces  in  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  man,  and  conseque 
in  the  life  of  man  as  a  whole.  They  are  echoing  among  us  n 
provoking  new  controversies,  challenging  fresh  opposition,  bafl 
criticism,  and  inviting  faith.  When  you  hear  an  impressive  voio 
human  life  you  enquire  who  is  speaking.  There  is  some  personi 
behind  such  a  voice  :  in  this  case,  either  a  Divine  authority  or 
pretence  of  a  Divine  authority,  Is  it  a  reality  or  a  pretence  ?  A 
from  subordinate  questions  of  critical  detail,  the  words  themselves 
decide  the  question,  for  they  speak  the  voice  of  a  living  Author  wl: 
still  behind  them.  God,  by  His  Spirit,  is  in  communion  with  men's  s< 
and  the  words  ascribed  to  Him  in  the  Bible  correspond  to  the  voic 
that  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  they  know  that  the  words  without  them 
like  the  words  of  the  voice  within  them.  That  criticism  which  < 
itself  the  higher  criticism,  but  which  is  not  the  highest,  has  wrestled 
the  words  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  has  tried  to  explain  thei 
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the  patchwork  of  the  second-rate  traditions  of  a  secondary  generation  ; 
bat  the  result  of  the  controversy  has  vindicated  the  common  sense  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  that  they  are  the  genuine  words  of  a  living  Saviour 
and  of  His  inspired  Apostles.     I  will  venture  to  express  a  confident  con- 
viction that,  in  substance,  a  similar  fate  awaits  the  criticism  which  is  now 
wrestling  with  the  Words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  proposing 
to  substitute  the  dramatic  compositions  of  unknown  Prophets  and  Scribes 
kn  the  genuine  voice  of  God.     But  the  main  point  is  that  the  voice  of 
God,  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are 
their  own  sufficient  and  only  adequate  witnesses.     *'  The  lion  hath 
roared,**  exclaims  Amos,  "  who  will  not  fear  ?    The   Lord  God  hath 
spoken ;  who  can  but  prophesy  ?  '*   **  Hear,  O  Heavens,"  exclaims  Isaiah, 
nwords  which  are  a  key  to  revelation,  "  and  give  ear,  O  Earth :  for  the 
liOrd  hath  spoken,  I   have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  Me.    The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth   not  know.  My  people  doth   not 
consider."    The    voice  of   God   is   recognized    by   His  children  as 
naturally  as  the  voice  of  man  is  recognized  by  the  animals  which  serve 
him.     "  My  sheep,"  says  our  Saviour,  **hear  My  voice;  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  Me."    There,  in  the  last  resort,  is  the  nature, 
the  justification,  and  at  the  same  time  the  obligation,  of  Christian  faith. 
A  voice  speaks  to  us  throughout  the  Bible,  but  above  all  in  the  Gospels, 
which  men  cannot  but  recognize  as  that  of  a  divine  Saviour,  unless  they 
^e  blinded  by  some  accidental  or  some  wilful  misfortune.     It  invites 
them  ;  it  commands  them  ;  it  wins  them. 

This  consideration  points  us  further  to  the  inestimable  blessing  which 

is  involved  in  a  revelation  through  such  personal  words.     By  words 

^one  can  we  be  brought  into  intelligent  communion  with  a  person.     The 

Christian  revelation  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a  declaration  of  scientific 

theological   truths.     It  is  the  revelation   through   words,  and  deeds 

interpreted  by  words,  and  sacraments  applied  by  words,  of  a  Divine 

Person  and  Character ;  of  a  living  Father,  a  living  Saviour,  a  living 

Spirit,  in  communion  with  whom  our  spiritual     fe  consists.     A  living 

Person  addresses  you,  and  claims  all  your  heart,  all  your  soul,  all  your 

mind,  and  all  your  strength.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  speculative  thought, 

but  a  claim  of  practice  and  duty.     Will  you  serve  Him,  obey  Him,  trust 

Him,  and  love  Him,  or  not  ?     Henceforth,  in  short,  that  unseen  world 

of  which  the  Bishop  has  spoken  is  not  unknown.     The  Saviour  of  the 

Gospels  stands  behind  the  veil  ;  the  God  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 

the  Psalms  is  on  the  throne  of  the  unseen  heavens ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ 

is  in  the  secret  recesses  of  our   hearts  and  consciences ;  the  invisible 

world,  in  its  living  and  central  realities,  has  thus  become  vocal ;  and 

every  Christian  may  now  read  and  hear,  if  he  will,  those  divine  spiritual 

voices  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  be,  to  all  eternity,  the  means 

of  communion  between  his  God  and  himself. 

Here,  let  it  be  added  in  conclusion,  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
much  disputed  in  these  as  in  all  times,  Where  is  the  seat  of  authority  in 
religion  ?  The  seat  of  authority  in  religion  is  God  Himself,  speaking  in 
His  Word,  and  enforcing  His  Word  on  the  conscience  by  His  living  Spirit. 
Popes  and  Churches  may  claim  to  pronounce  decisions  upon  that  Word  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  is  a  history  of  its 
enforcing  its  decisions  and  its  judgments  upon  them.     It  is  the  one  and 
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only  touchstone  of  superstition  and  credulity,  and  sooner  or  lata 
it  distinguishes  a  true  faith  from  a  corrupt  one.  Its  authority,  indeed 
may  rarely  be  capable  of  enforcement  in  immediate  dogmatic  definitioBi 
It  works,  like  the  God  Whose  voice  it  speaks,  by  moral,  spiritual,  aad 
gradual  influences.  But  sooner  or  later  its  true  meaning  becomes  detf 
to  honest  and  true  hearts,  and  it  overwhelms  all  falsehood  and  cormptiak 
We  may,  in  short,  apply  to  God's  Word  what  is  said  of  God's  work  in  I 
well-known  verse  of  a  grand  hymn : — 

'*  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  Word  in  vain  : 
God  is  His  own  interpreter 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 


ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ridgeway,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 

Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

What  is  faith  ?    It  is  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  person^  or  the  tnik  ^ 
of  things  not  within  the  reach  of  the  bodily  senses,  for  the  apprehension  of  which  ^ 
are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  word  of  others. 

What  is  faith  ?  It  is  not  merely  an  idea,  a  sentiment,  a  feeling,  an  opinioOi  * 
conviction,  an  intellectual  assent,  an  action.  It  is  these,  all  of  these  ;  but  it  is  moRi 
much  more  than  these. 

What  is  faith  ?  Faith  is  a  principle,  a  very  instinct  of  our  being,  part  of  God*songiv 
plan  for  man,  as  inseparable  from  human  life  as  the  sense  of  colour  or  the  feeling  o> 
warmth,  only  needing,  like  other  faculties  to  be  exercised,  developed,  coltiTtted. 
It  is  God's  gift  to  men — to  all  men. 

Faith  is  a  principle,  and  therefore  it  pervades  the  whole  of  man's  life. 

Time  was  when  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  by  men  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  the  material  and  the  spintw* 
By  this  separating  line  science  and  religion  were  limited  each  to  its  own  ^^ 
province.  The  world  and  the  Church,  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  the  seen  f* 
the  unseen,  came  to  be  regarded  as  two  kingdoms  distinct  from  one  another.  Nty> 
more,  as  sometimes  even  antagonistic  and  contradictory.  True,  anal(^es  between 
them  were  traced  out  by  those  who  believed  that  distinct  as  they  were,  yet  bott 
came  from  the  same  divine  source.  But  these  analogies  were  only  features  in  whi* 
they  resembled,  not  points  at  which  they  touched.  But  now  much  of  this  is  chaDg^ 
Thoughtful,  religiously-minded  men  have  come  to  recognize  the  kingdoms  of  ^ 
material  and  the  spiritual  as  inseparably  linked  together,  closely  intertwined  *^ 
interlaced.  In  both  they  have  learned  to  trace  the  working  of  the  same  eternal  l**^ 
and  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  same  vital  principles. 

Faith,  then,  being  one  of  these  principles,  belongs  to  both  worlds.     In  eadi  ** 
the  same  in  kind,  although  the  objects  on  which  it  is  set  are  not  the  same. 

Faith  is  a  law  which  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  in  all  things.  Faith  is  a  cf  ^ 
which  pervades  all  human  existence.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  still  talk  of  fi^ 
as  if  it  lay  outside  the  limits  of  the  earthly  and  was  a  mere  fancy  of  the  theologi'^ 
or  if  it  has  any  real  existence  concerns  only  what  is  called  religion  ;  but  such  a  v^^ 
of  faith  is  miserably  shortsighted,  for  it  ignores  the  evident  fact  that  faith  is  a  pot^ 
factor  in  man's  every  day  life,  part  of  his  daily  equipment. 

Faith  then  belongs  to  the  earthly  side  of  life,  and  by  it  thus  made  familiar  to  a 
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ire  able,  if  we  will,  the  better  to  onderstand  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
I,  as  it  h^  to  do  with  the  eternal  verities  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  natural  may 
x>  OS  the  interpreter  of  the  supernatural.  Let  us  use  it  as  such. 
Vbat  do  we  know  about  faith  as  it  meets  us  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  ?  We 
.wer,  faith  is  a  necessity.  It  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  all  a  man  thinks  or  does, 
'e  rests  on  it.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  home.  It  is  the  backbone  of  society.  It 
the  key  of  commerce.  Science  makes  a  perpetual  demand  on  faith,  ere  its  con- 
isions  can  be  accepted.  There  can  be  no  history  without  faith,  for  faith  is  needed 
admit  the  facts  of  the  past.  Morality  requires  the  exercise  of  faith  :  faith  in  a  man's 
rsonality,  in  his  higher  nature,  in  duty  and  right.  Strike  out,  it  has  been  said,  the 
indple  of  faith,  and  men  would  have  no  more  history  than  a  flock  of  sheep. 
This  necessity  of  faith  shows  itself  in  many  different  ways.  Faith,  for  instance,  is 
e  condition  of  knowledge.  Without  faith,  knowledge  b  an  unopened  treasure-house 
which  there  is  no  entrance,  a  sealed  book  which  cannot  be  read,  an  inaccessible 
oontain  which  none  can  climb.  No  one  learns  without  the  exercise  of  faith,  child 
man.  In  the  order  of  nature,  belief  always  precedes  knowledge.  How  many  of 
«  things  we  know  are  accepted  by  us,  not  because  we  have  seen  or  even  proved 
lem,  but  simply  because  we  have  been  taught  them.  Everyone  who  accepts  scientific 
inclusions,  historical  facts,  geographical  discoveries,  without  personal  verification, 
alks  by  faith. 

True,  according  to  the  ideas  of  many,  faith  and  knowledge  are  absolutely  opposed, 
at  it  is  not  so  in  fact,  and  fiEu:ts  are  stubborn  things.  In  nature,  in  the  world 
\  men,  in  the  individual,  faith  furnishes  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  the 
lonection  between  faith  and  knowledge  is  seen  in  the  opening  of  consciousness  in 
le  little  child,  in  the  progress  of  education  in  the  student,  as  well  as  in  the  deepest 
searches  of  the  most  developed  intellect. 

Again,  faith  is  the  instrument  of  progress  in  the  world.  This  follows  as  a  corollary 
n  the  last,  for  knowledge  is  the  source  whence  issue  growth,  progress,  activity,  and 
liere  is  no  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  without  faith.  But  taking  a  wider  view  than 
bat  of  mere  knowledge,  it  is  still  true  that  faith  is  the  mainspring  of  activity,  the 
[rest  motive  power  of  the  world's  machinery.  The  husbandman  sows  his  seed,  the 
aikx  sets  sail  over  the  deep,  the  merchant  ventures  his  all,  the  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  live  and  love,  because  in  each  and  all  faith  holds  sway  and  regulates 
^ea.  conduct.  Let  a  man  or  a  people  reject  all  faith  in  anyone  or  anything,  and 
*batis  the  result?  The  man  lives  on,  but  his  is  the  life  of  one  in  a  trance,  out  of 
'OQcb  with  all  around  him,  existing  not  living,  alive  but  with  the  life  of  a  man  shut 
>^P  alone  in  a  dark,  foul  dungeon,  not  breathing  the  free  sweet  air  among  his  fellows. 
^  people  decays,  falls  to  pieces  slowly  but  surely,  until  it  drops  out  of*  its  place 
*inoog  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  a  star  falls  from  heaven  and  is  lost.  It  must  be 
^  for  faith  is  the  recognition  of  privileges.  It  is  at  once  the  sight  that  realizes,  and 
^  band  that  grasps  life's  blessings  and  opportunities.  Without  faith,  a  man  is  as 
^  blind  standing  with  lovely  scenery  of  moor  and  mountain  and  river  spread  out 
^^^Qeath  his  feet ;  as  the  deaf  when  the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  harmonies  and  soul 
^Urriog  sounds ;  as  the  fettered  captive  with  prison  door  wide  open,  powerless  to  move. 
Once  more,  faith  is  the  channel  of  blessing.  To  the  man  himself  it  is  the  secret  of 
^^<^ty.  Without  faith  daily  life  would  become  if  not  impossible,  at  any  rate 
^^^lerable.  Our  hearts  and  lives  are  rocked  by  faith  into  peaceful  restfalness. 
^ove  faith  between  man  and  man  and  all  is  confusion.  Home,  society,  corn- 
ice, bSX  to  pieces.  "  There  is  not  a  happy  home  on  earth  but  stands  upon  faith. 
Oor  heads  are  pillowed  on  it  We  sleep  at  night  in  its  arms  with  more  security  for 
^c  safety  of  our  lives,  peace,  and  properly  than  bolts  and  bars  can  give."    5>o  write* 
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Dr.  Guthrie.  Miserable,  indeed,  and  restless  in  this  life  is  the  man  who  has  no  iaith. 
But  if  faith  is  thus  the  secret  of  security  to  the  man  himself,  it  is  also  the  secret  of 
usefulness  to  others.  How  can  any  man  be  of  use  if  he  have  no  faith  in  men  or  things. 
Once  cease  to  believe  in  a  man,  and  we  cease  to  work  for  him  ;  to  give  to  him ;  to 
assist  him  to  rise.  We  say,  we  have  lost  all  faith  in  him.  Now  in  order  to  be  of 
real  service  to  humanity  we  must  have  faith  in  humanity— faith,  that  in  the  maOi 
however  bad  and  despicable,  there  is  some  redeeming  point — something  that  we  cao 
lay  hold  of,  and  by  means  of  which  we  can  influence  and  help  him. 

Lastly,  faith  is  the  ally  of  reason.  Faith  is  a  rational  act.  Faith  and  reason  an 
not  opposed.  They  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  quote  another — "  Faith  is  reasoi 
acting  under  the  inspiration  of  our  higher  moral  nature  as  distinguished  *from  reasoi 
acting  under  the  inspiration  of  the  physical  and  animal  nature.  It  describes,  therefore 
a  higher  realm  of  the  action  of  reason  as  distinguished  from  its  lower  or  materia 
realm." 

And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  reason  is  not,  as  men  sometimes  talk,  th< 
sole  authority.  It  is  not  absolute — ^not  even  paramount.  It  is  one — only  one  o 
man's  fundamental  powers.  It  is  important,  but  if  it  oversteps  its  due  limits  it  i 
harmful  just  in  proportion  to  its  importance  ;  and  history  tells  us  again  and  again  hov 
destructive  reason  uncontrolled  may  be  to  science,  and  liberty,  and  morals,  and  truth 
It  needs  the  adjusting  energy  of  faith  to  supply,  its  deficiencies,  and  to  regulate  it: 
action. 

There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  faith.  It  varies  in  different  men.  In  some  i 
remains  to  the  end  an  organ  undeveloped,  and  at  last  dies  out.  In  some  it  i 
always  weak  and  sickly,  never  allowed  to  breathe  a  pure  and  un vitiated  atmosphere 
In  some  it  lives  and  grows,  ever  gathering  new  force,  always  marked  by  health] 
development. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  faith  as  a  natural  principle. 

But  faith  belongs  to  the  supernatural  as  well  as  the  natural.  It  is  a  principle — th< 
same  principle  in  each.  It  does  not  assume  a  different  complexion,  or  put  on  a  nev 
nature  when  the  spiritual  is  concerned.  It  is  the  same,  only  it  is  set  on  other,  highe 
objects.  It  is  raised  from  the  earthy  to  the  heavenly.  There,  too,  it  is  a  necessity 
There  can  be  no  true  religion  without  it.  It  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  spiritua 
life.  Put  faith  in  its  right  place,  and  we  cannot  exaggerate  its  importance.  Salvatioi 
depends  on  faith.  Faith,  indeed,  cannot  create  salvation,  as  some  loosely  talk.  Goc 
alone  can  do  that.  But  faith  is  the  eye  which  sees,  the  ear  which  hears,  the  han( 
which  lays  hold  of  the  unseen,  with  all  its  splendid  realities.  Man's  faith  and  God': 
Word  ;  man's  faith  and  the  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ ;  man's  faith  and  the  visioi 
of  God  as 'seen  in  Jesus  Christ  go  together. 

Faith  is  necessary  in  things  spiritual,  for  it  is  the  condition  of  knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  an  essential  part  of  religion  ;  ignorance  always  goes  hand  in  banc 
with  superstition,  which  is  true  religion  distorted  and  mutilated.  But  all  religion 
knowledge  presupposes  faith,  not  only  in  the  beginnings  of  that  knowledge,  bu 
throughout  its  onward  growth.  In  religion  we  cannot  begin  to  know  without  faith 
and  in  this  life  we  can  never  arrive  at  the  point  when  we  can  say,  '*  I  have  no  longei 
need  of  faith,  my  knowledge  is  complete  without  it ;  "  nay,  just  as  in  all  true  knowledg< 
the  more  a  man  knows  the  more  he  learns  how  little  he  knows,  so  in  religion  th< 
more  a  man  advances  in  knowledge  the  more  he  realizes  the  paramount  necessit) 
of  faith. 

Again,  in  things  spiritual  faith  is  an  instrument  of  progress.     Religion  is  a  life 
it  means  growth,  it  meets  and  satisfies  as  nothing  else  can  the  instinctive  longing  of  mar 
4br  progress.     But  if  faith  be  absent  all  stimulus  to  advance  is  taken  away.    Positivisn 
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indeed  bids  men  leave  the  unseen  in  order  that  they  may  expend  their  labour  and 
energy  upon  the  seen.  There,  we  are  told,  is  true  progress,  there  real  success. 
Bat  behind  as  lie  the  ages  of  the  past.  Who,  we  ask  as  we  look  back,  have  done 
most  lasting  good  for  the  world  and  humanity  ?  If  humanity  is  indeed  to  walk  by 
sight,  and  not  by  faith,  then  we  must  wipe  out  the  best  pages  of  history,  for  the 
grandest,  noblest,  most  unselfish,  and  most  enduring  work  has  been  the  work  of  men 
who  had  faith  in  God. 

If  there  is  no  room  for  faith  then  life  is  an  enigma,  cruel,  and  beyond  our  ken  ;  but 
let  in  faith,  and  the  scene  becomes  lit  up  with  a  new  meaning,  splendid  opportunities, 
giorioQS  possibilities,  open  out  before  us,  as  when  the  mist  rolls  away  from  valley 
and  moontain.  Right  faith  is  not  intended  to  lull  man  into  repose,  but  to  stimulate 
him  to  effort.  It  is  a  vigorous  principle,  created  within  the  man  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  it  works  by  love,  true  repentance  its  motive,  holy  obedience  its  certain 
fruit  Faith  and  works  are  as  inseparable  as  cause  and  effect.  Faith  is  an  act  of  the 
will  and  passes  of  necessity  into  action,  on  the  one  hand  into  acts  of  communion  with 
God— prayer,  praise,  sacrament,  devotion  ;  on  the  other  into  acts  which  have  for  their 
aim  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  our  fellow-men,  like  the  holy  angels  who  worship 
ud  minister. 

Again,  faith  is  the  channel  of  blessing  to  the  man  himself  and  through  him  to 
others.  To  the  man  who  believes,  faith  brings  restfulness,  peace,  quiet.  "Thou 
tilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee."  **  I  should  prefer," 
writes  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  **a  firm  religious  faith  to  carry  other  blessings,  for 
it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness,  creates  new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes 
vanish,  and  throws  over  the  decay  and  apparent  destruction  of  existence  the  most 
gorgeoos  of  all  lights. ;  it  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  corruption  and  decay 
calk  ap  beauty  and  divinity  ;  it  makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and  shame  the  ladder 
of  iscent  to  Paradise." 

To  others  faith  is  the  source  of  usefulness.  The  Service  of  Humanity  has  become 
a  ^voarite  cant  phrase  in  our  day,  and  men  talk  as  if  by  the  rejection  of  religious 
^th  they  had  discovered  the  virtues  of  altruism.  But  when  we  look  to  see  where  is 
Ihe  first  clear  recognition  of  this  duty  from  man  to  man,  we  find  it  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  yet  who  ever  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  faith. 
"He that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned." 

A  great  American  preacher  of  our  day  works  out  this  aspect  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  faith  with  telling  power  in  a  sermon  on  the  post  resurrection  promise.  "  These  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe  .  .  .  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink 
any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
shall  recover.'*  In  other  words,  he  says  the  faith  of  the  Christian  is  to  be,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  at  once  the  channel  of  safety  to  himself  and  of  usefulness  to 
others. 

Ust  of  all,  religious  faith  is  the  ally  of  reason.  Reason  and  faith  must  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  while  there  are  many  things  we  believe  which  are  above  reason,  there  are 
none  that  are  unreasonable,  no  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  which  reason 
cannot  acquiesce,  against  which  reason  is  justified  in  rebelling.  "  I  do  not  seek,  O 
I'Ord,"  cries  S.  Anselm,  "  to  penetrate  Thy  depths ;  I  by  no  means  think  my  intellect 
eqoal  to  them  ;  but  I  long  to  understand,  in  some  degree.  Thy  truth  which  my  heart 
believes  and  loves." 

Reason  and  faith  must  go  together.  Is  not  this  the  unique  position  occupied 
in  Christendom  by  the  Anglican  Communion  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Catholic  fiaith  ?    While  on  the  one  hand  the  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists  exalt 
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the  reason  in  religion  at  the  expense  of  all  else,  and,  idolising  the  privilege  of  private 
judgment,  teach  that  the  reason  of  each  man  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  things  spiritoai; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Church  obliterates  reason  from  religion,  aod 
insists  that  men  must  believe  all  that  they  are  taught,  however  contrary  to  reason  '<, 
the  Church  of  England,  recognizing  the  authority  given  to  her  as  part  of  the  Chmch    i 
of  Christ  to  b^  the  living  teacher  of  the  truth,  takes  care  to  instruct  all  her  chfldren 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet  she  is  careful,  too,  to  remind  those  who  come  to  yetrs 
of  discretion  that  the  things  of  faith  are  never  contrary  to  reason,  and  bids  than  tn 
and  see  on  what  grounds  she  so  teaches.  Whatsoever,  she  says,  is  not  read  in  Hoi?* 
Scripture,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  shoo^^ 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvatioO  * 
while  the  Creeds,  she  maintains,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,  ^^ 
they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.    So  clearly  s3^* 
recognizes  the  alliance  of  faith  and  reason  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Hence  it  arises  that  honest  doubt  is  a  necessary  phase  in  the  mental  growth  ^ 
many  thinking  men,  and  is  not  to  be  peremptorily  suppressed  or  harshly  condenmoi^ 
It  b,  as  it  were,  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  currents  of  faith  and  reason.  It 
oftentimes  the  beginning  of  that  equilibrium  of  the  mind  in  which  faith  and 
become,  as  they  are  intended  by  God,  reconciled  and  united  ;  when  the  turbuli 
waters  settle  down,  and  the  two  streams  become  one  deep  placid  river,  reflecting 
the  restful  vision  of  God  himself,  flowing  on  until  it  is  lost  in  the  shoreless  ocean  C^ 
eternal  truth  ;  when  we  shall  no  longer  see  as  in  a  mirror,  darkly ;  no  longer  know  i^ 
part ;  but  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  and  shall  know,  fully  even  as  we  have  been  known^ 
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For  those  who  recognize  that  faith  is  not  only  the  mightiest  energy,  hut 
the  only  force  effectual  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  moral  world,  the 
saddest  of  all  phrases  must  be  **  />^  decay  of  faith  J* 

*'  Unbelief  is  in  the  air,"  we  are  told,  imparting  its  chill,  so  that  an 
uneasy  apprehension  is  experienced  even  by  many  pious  and  sensitive 
minds.  "  The  clergy  "  (said  John  Morley,  when  resigning  the  chair  of 
The  Fortnightly)  *•  have  no  longer  the  pulpits  to  themselves,  for  the  new 
reviews  become  more  powerful  pulpits  in  which  heretics  are  at  least  as 
welcome  as  the  orthodox ; "  and  again,  **  such  reviews  have  brought 
abstract  discussion  from  the  serious  student  down  to  the  first  man  in  the 
street.  Everybody,  male  and  female,  who  reads  anything  at  all,  now 
reads  a  dozen  essays  a  year  to  show  with  infinite  varieties  of  approach 
and  of  demonstration  that  we  can  never  know  whether  there  be  a  God 
or  not,  or  whether  the  soul  is  more  or  other  than  a  mere  function  of 
the  body.'' 

If  such  be  the  case,  can  we  marvel  that  increasing  numbers  of  Chris- 
tian men  are  haunted  and  harassed  by  the  question,  ''  How  can  I  be 
sure  ?  Have  I,  or  have  I  not,  that  which  can  be  called  faith  ? "  and 
confess  that  by  the  rapid  reading  it  may  be  of  a  magazine  article  their 
minds  have  been  robbed  of  peace.  And  yet  never  did  the  world  stand 
more  in  need  of  that  faith  which  rests  more  in  what  God  is  than  in  what 
God  does — the  intense  conviction  that  under  all  circumstances  He  is 
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to  be  implicitly  trusted  to  do  what  is  kind,  and  wise,  and  right,  because 
He  is  Himself  kind,  and  wise,  and  righteous. 

We  shall  go  far  astray  if  we  attribute  much  of  the  present  unbelief  to 
that  immorality  of  life  which  naturally  welcomes  the  thought  of  no  Gk>d 
ind  no  hereafter,  nor  may  we  assign  more  than  a  section  of  it  to  that 
:aprice  which  leads  fine  ladies  to  dabble  in  infidelity  as  with  any  other 
>revailing  fashion.  The  unbelief  of  our  own  time  is  in  many  cases 
arnest  and  sincere,  such  as  that  of  one  who,  having  sorrowfully  parted 
rith  the  cherished  convictions  of  the  past,  describes  himself  as  still 
3ving  the  dogmas  which  were  once  full  of  strength  and  beauty  to  his 
boughts,  and  who  yet  loves  the  Church  where  he  worshipped  in  his 
appy  childhood,  Avhere  his  family  and  friends  worship  still,  where  his 
rey-haired  parents  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  but  where  he  can 
orship  no  more. 

For  such  unbelief  there  must  be  tender  compassion  and  an  earnest 
ish  to  ascertain  the  difficulties  which  hinder  simple  faith. 
Among  such  difficulties  I  will  first  mention — 

I. — 7%tf  discoveries  of  science  as  to  the  immensity  of  creation, — The 
xtensions  of  time  and  space  seem  to  many  to  dethrone  man  from  his 
ajitage  ground  as  lord  of  the  creation,  and  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
roportion  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Revelation.     There  are  few  thoughtful 
christian  men  by  whom  this  difficulty  has  not  been  realized.    The 
bange  in  our  knowledge  is  nothing  less  than  stupendous,  which  has 
ot  only  displaced  our  earth  from  its  supposed  central   position  in 
^e  solar  system,  remitting  it  to  that  of  a  secondary  satellite,  but  has 
evealed  to  us  worlds  so  remote  that  the  light  of  one,  and  that  one 
»f  the  nearest,  requires  not  less  than  sixteen  years  to  reach  our  shores ; 
o  vast  that  the  said  star  is  not  less  than  2,688  times  the  magnitude  of 
he  sun ;  and  so  numerous  that  whereas  Ptolemy  could  only  count  1,200 
n  the  whole  sky,  Roberts  has  recently  photographed  on  a  small  plate, 
^ess  than   four  square  inches,  placed   in  the  focus  of  his  telescope, 
^ore  than  30,000  stars.     In   the   face  of  such   facts   we  may  well 
exclaim,   "  Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him?'*      How  much  more  when  we 
are  bid  to  believe  that  He  who  was  from   everlasting,  and  without 
^hom  nothing  was  made  that  is  made,  humbled  Himself  to  become 
"an    infant    of    days.*'      In    the    presence    of    such    overwhelming 
statistics,   it   would   be  well  to  remember  that  science   restores  the 
Glance  and  corrects  man's  conclusions  as  to  his  own  nothingness  by 
the  revelations  of  the  indications  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
not  merely  microscopic  but  even  molecular  infinitesimals.     "  An  atom 
of  pure  iron,"  said  Professor  Jevons,  "is  probably  a  vastly  more  compli- 
cated system  than  that  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.     Each  consti- 
tuent of  a  chemical  atom  must  go  through  an  orbit  in  the  millionth  part 
of  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  each  of  these  particles  is  (as  Sir  John 
Herschell  has  said)  for  ever  solving  differential  equations,  which,  if 
written  out  in  full,  might  perhaps  belt  the  earth.*' 

The  improbability  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  many  worlds  the 
special  favour  of  God  should  be  shown  to  our  own  is  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  we  have  no  proof  that  other  worlds  are  inhabited.  And  the 
fact  that  human  life  has  existed  for  a  few  thousand  years,  while  geology 
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assures  us  that  the  earth  itself  has  existed  for  myriads  of  ages,  sugges 
to  us  that  other  worlds  may  as  yet  be  only  in  different  stages  of  pr* 
paration  for  habitation.  The  discovery,  moreover,  that  these  distai 
worlds  are  not  only  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  gravitation,  but  consi 
also  of  the  same  chemical  elements,  and  that  the  ultimate  molecul( 
are  the  same  and  unchanged,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  manufa* 
tured  articles,  immensely  strengthens  our  convictions  as  to  the  truth  < 
a  Creator,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  created  universe. 

Moreover,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  the  mind  of  man  which 
the  true  standard  of  his  relationship  to  the  universe.     '*  Though  tb 
universe  "  (said  Pascal)  "  were  to  fall  on  man  and  crush  him,  he  woul 
be  greater  in  his  death  than  the  universe  in  its  victory,  for  he  would  b 
conscious  of  his  defeat,  and  it  would  not  be  conscious  of  its  triumph. 

And,  further,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bible  is  not  take 
by  surprise  when  confronted  by  these  revelations  of  immensity,  for  the 
serve  as  illustrations  of  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  stars  as  coun 
less,  and  which  dwell  on  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  as  infinite.  I 
then,  these  attributes  be  thus  magnified  in  creation,  may  we  not  reason 
ably  argue  that  His  sacrificing  love  is  equally  magnified  by  that  act  c 
redemption,  which  in  its  marvellous  condescension  may  be  described  a 
"past  finding  out.*' 

II. — Another  cause  for  the  present  unbelief  is  to  be  found  in  th 
fact  that  we  are  suffering  from  the  Nemesis  of  the  disproportion  an 
exaggeration  so  largely  prei^alent  in  mediceval  times.  Let  me  sugges 
three  examples  :— 

(a)  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  to  the  exclusion  c 
all  physical  causes.  "In  every  case  in  which  a  cause  was  wanted  for 
natural  effect,"  says  Mozley,  "  the  vacuum  was  filled  up  with  an  immc 
diate  act  of  the  Deity,  creating  that  particular  physical  condition  c 
things  on  account  of  its  serviceableness  and  use,  and  here  all  enquir 
stopped.**  **  It  did  not  occur,'*  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  that  there  wa 
:i physical  caiise  (for  example)  for  the  hardness  of  hides  of  animals,  in  th 
contraction  of  the  pores  by  the  cold  and  exposure  to  the  outer  aii 
•resides  a  final  cause  in  the  defence  of  the  animal  from  the  weather. 
The  revelations  of  science  have  destroyed  this  despotic  reign  of  fina 
causes,  and  now  the  pendulum  swings  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ii 
consequence  of  the  immense  additions  to  the  empire  of  phjrsics 
causation,  and  the  corresponding  immense  withdrawals  from  th 
immediate  action  of  design,  the  fear  has  arisen  that  the  doctrine  c 
final  causes  has  been  disproved,  instead  of  having  been  merely  modifier 
and  removed  a  step  back. 

(b)  The  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  was  pushed  to  an  extrem 
limit  and  miracles  ran  riot.  **  There  was  no  solution,"  says  Lecky,  "  t< 
which  the  minds  of  men  turned  more  readily  in  every  perplexity."  Ii 
later  days  two  hundred  miracles  were  laid  before  the  Pope  as  havinj 
been  wrought  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  whilst  in  the  case  of  S.  Franci 
Xavier,  the  Roman  Church  has  made  their  exercise  to  him  as  his  dail; 
food.  The  modern  miracles  of  La  Salette  and  Lourdes  with  th< 
virgins  of  the  varnished  shoes  and  blue  sash  are  proofs  that  the  appea 
to  the  supernatural  is  not  defunct.  "The  faith  of  some  who  cal 
themselves  Catholics  is  so  ungenerous  and  thrifty  that  they  refuse  thei 
assent/'  admits  Mr.  Wyse;  **  but  in  matters  of  faith,"  he  adds,  "Goc 
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loves  a  cheerful  giver !  *'  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  distinguish  between 
the  Gospel  miracles  and  this  vulgar  supematuralism,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  the  incapacity  of  some  to  absorb  these  lying  wonders,  and 
in  their  consequent  illogical  rejection  of  all  miracles,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  large  numbers  in  the  Roman  Communion  who  have 
been  driven  into  unbelief. 

(c)  The  doctrine  of  future  punishment  has  been  so  exaggerated  and 
overloaded  with  the  teachings  of  purgatory,  that  many  men  who 
recognize  that  any  religion  which  professes  to  deal  with  sin  must  be 
serious,  nevertheless  cannot  accept  a  creed  that  consigns  to  endless 
noaterial  flames  those  who  have  never  even  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
reconciliation.  Their  natural  sense  of  justice  is  offended,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  hearts  they  cry  out,  **  No  God^  if  such  a  God,*' 

When,  then,  such  accretions  are  ruthlessly  swept  away,  there  is 
<^ger  lest  the  foundation  itself  should  be  disturbed,  and  lest  the 
'^oikmen  who  lop  away  the  mischievous  and  luxuriant  growth  should 
<iamage  the  tree  to  which  such  par^ites  have  attached  themselves. 

In  these  days  of  overthrow  it  were  well  that  the  younger  clergy,  who 
in  the  coming  generation  will  be  the  guardians  of  the  faith,  should  be 
I^reserved  from  the  .surprise  of  the  more  wisely  and  widely  educated 
^^iDong  their  flocks  by  some  acquaintance  with  such  preliminary  books, 
^^t least,  as  Bishop  Cotteriirs  "Does  Science  aid  Faith  in  regard  to 
^ieation,"  and  Dr.  Pusey's  "What  is  of  Faith  as  to  everlasting 
t^onishment?" 

IIL — The  lack  of  patience^  which  characterizes  the  present  age,  is 

iiidirectly  a  fruitful  source  of  unbelief.     Forgetful  how  in  the  recent 

pttst  rude  shocks  upon  current  belief,  such  as  are  represented  by  the 

geological  periods,   the    degradation  of    energy,   and  even  scientific 

Evolution,  have  been  absorbed  and  now  strengthen  the  faith  of  many, 

^ome  among  us  at  each  fresh  challenge  of  science  give  way  to  panic. 

One  of  two  courses  is  then  adopted.     Either  they  seek  to  divide  the 

territory  by  a  wall,   beyond  which  science   must  not  advance,  and 

^alk  of  the  respective  kingdoms,  **  natural  and  supernatural,"  thereby 

Recognizing  a  power  other  than  God,  and  ignoring  the  grand  maxim 

that  "  the  facts  of  nature  are  the  acts  of  God  ; "  or,  on  the  other  hand, 

they  snatch  at  hasty  reconciliations,  which  frequently  cover  them  with 

confusion  ere  many  years  have  passed.     It  would  be  well  for  all  who 

are  over  anxious  for  explanations  at  the  moment  and  reconciliations  on 

tbe  spot,  to  bear  in  mind  the  warning  of  no  ordinary  man  of  science, 

himself   a  simple   believer.      "There  is,"    said   Clerk   Maxwell,   **a 

statement  printed  in  most  commentaries  [on  Genesis]  that  the  fact  of 

light  being  created  before  the  sun  is  in  striking  agreement  with  the  last 

results  of  science,  a  statement  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  intelligible. 

The  rate  of  change  of  scientific  hypothesis  is  naturally  much  more 

npid  than  that  of  Biblical  interpretations,  so  that  if  an  interpretation  is 

founded  on  such  an  hypothesis,  it  may  help  to  keep  the  hypothesis 

^ve  ground  long  after    it  ought    to    be    buried    and    forgotten." 

"Truth,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  "is  the  daughter  of  time,"  and  even  as 

regards  moral  discipline  suspense  has  no  small  share.     "  How  long  dost 

tkau  make  us  to  doubt  ?"  ''If  thou  be  the  Christ  tell  us  plainly  ? "  said 

some  to  our  Lord.     In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we  need  to  learn  how  to 

possess  our  souls  in  patience.    There  are  multitudes  of  stars  which  have 
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never  been  seen  by  the  restless  eye,  never  recorded  by  the  widelj 
sweeping  telescope,  but  which  have  revealed  and  imprinted  themselve 
upon  the  still  and  long  exposed  photographic  plate ;  and  so  to  those 
who  patiently  wait  in  quiet  meditation  our  Heavenly  Father  reveals 
truths  which  are  hid  from  the  hasty  observer. 

"Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

**  Think  you  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking." 

Y^.— Another  hindrance  to  beliefs  as  regards  men  of  science,  is  to  b( 
found  in  the  attitude  many  believers  assume  towards  scientific  research 
and  in  the  tenacity  with  which,  in  ignorance,  they  hold  on  to  obsolete 
interpretations.  |n  his  great  work  on  Infallibility,  Dr.  Salmon  has 
amusingly  brought  before  his  readers  the  existence,  even  at  this  day,  o 
Anti-Copernicans  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  edition  of  Newton'i 
**  Principia,*'  commonly  called  "  The  Jesuits',"  thus  tenders  an  apology 
in  its  preface :  '*  Newton,  in  this  third  book,  supposes  the  motion  o 
the  earth.  We  could  not  explain  the  author's  propositions  otherwis< 
than  by  making  the  same  supposition.  We  are  therefore  forced  t( 
sustain  a  character  which  is  not  our  own ;  but  we  profess  to  pay  th< 
obsequious  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  decrees  pronounced  by  th( 
Sovereign  Pontiff  against  the  motion  of  the  earth.*'  A  priest  non 
living,  the  head  of  a  college,  is  reported  by  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  have  said,  **  How  glorious  it  would  be  i 
it  should  turn  out  after  all  that  the  sun  does  move  round  the  earth,  anc 
that  the  Church  had  been  all  the  time  in  the  right."  **  He  hath  mad< 
the  round  world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved,"  is  evidently,  wit! 
some,  even  now  understood  as  in  the  past  with  the  many,  to  establisl 
the  earth's  immobility  ! 

The  opponents  of  Galileo  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  their  representa 
tives  among  ourselves — men  who  speak  timidly  about  the  ascertaine( 
results  of  scientific  research,  and  who  act  as  if  that  which  was  scientifi 
cally  false  could  be  theologically  true. 

That  man's  faith  must  be  indeed  of  a  feeble  fibre  who  fears  truth 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  Of  Dr.  Duff,  the  prince  o 
missionaries,  it  was  well  said  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  in  India  h< 
never  refused  to  give  instruction  where  men  of  weaker  minds  or  o 
feebler  faith  would  have  shrunk  from  stimulating  proficiency  in  this  o 
that  walk  of  physical  science  because  its  conclusions  were  supposed  t< 
lead  to  irreligious  consequences.  He  believed  that  his  creed  had  th( 
great  characteristic  of  all  truth — that  it  could  be  reconciled  with  every 
thing  else  which  is  also  true.  His  conviction  was  that  of  Milton 
**  Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  th< 
earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field  we  do  injuriously  to  misdoubt  he 
strength.'*  The  cautions  which  S.  Augustine  enforced  in  his  day  ar 
none  the  less  seasonable  in  our  own,  viz.,  that  we  shouM  not  act  as  i 
we  were  contending  rather  for  our  own  meaning  than  that  which  Hoi 
Scripture  contains.    And  again,  that  when  passages  of  Holy  Scriptur 
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can  yield  different  meanings  without  endangering  the  faith,  we  should 
not  so  hastily  and  dogmatically  commit  ourselves  to  pne  view  that  the 
entire  argument  would  break  down  if  subsequently  our  particular  inter- 
pretation should  be  overthrown.  How  descriptive,  too,  of  some  in  our 
own  days  is  the  picture  which  he  draws  when  he  affirms,  "  It  very  often 
happens  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  earth,  or  the  motion,  or 
course,  or  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  respecting 
which  one  who  is  not  a  Christian  has  knowledge  derived  from  most 
certain  reasoning  or  observation,  and  it  is  very  disgraceful  and  mis- 
chievous, and  of  all  things  to  be  carefully  avoided,  that  a  Christian 
speaking  about  such  matters,  as  if  according  to  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
should  be  heard  by  an  unbeliever  talking  such  nonsense,  that  the 
unbeliever,  perceiving  him  to  be  as  wide  from  the  mark  as  east  from 
west,  can  hardly  restrain  himself  from  laughing.  It  is  not  merely,"  he 
adds,  "  that  an  unlearned  man  is  ridiculed,  but  that  our  authors  are 
believed,  by  those  who  are  without,  to  have  held  such  opinions,  and 
are  found  fault  with,  to  the  loss  of  the  souls  of  those  for  whose  salvation 
we  are  earnestly  striving." 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  methods  by  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
speaking  with  all  humility,  our  own  Church  might  well  amend  her  ways, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  arrest  the  decay  of  faith  in  our  midst. 

From  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  ought  to  be  heard  more  frequently 
teaching  as  to  what  is  of  faith.  The  objective  faith  of  our  people  requires 
to  he  limited  and  defined^  if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  baneful  super- 
stition and  idle  credulity. 

And  again,  the  subjective  faith  of  our  people  requires  to  be  more  largely 
utilized.  Faith  is  to  work  by  love  and  be  manifested  in  works.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  who  dispenses  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will,  grants  to 
every  man  his  gift,  with  its  corresponding  obligations.  Our  Church 
bas  not  as  yet  realized  this  cardinal  truth,  and  for  lack  of  exercise,  the 
faith  of  multitudes  of  her  children  shrivels  and  is  barren  of  results. 
For  centuries  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  flowed  idly  by  the  walls  of 
Geneva;  but  recently  the  noble  stream  has  been  utilized,  and  the 
energy  which  once  lay  dormant  now  provides  a  motive  power  for 
inan^old  industries  in  all  parts  of  the  city  to  which  it  gains  access, 
^hen  the  day  arrives  in  which  our  Church  shall  utilize  the  faith 
of  all  her  children  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  kinds  of 
spiritual  enterprise,  then  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  decay  of  faith. 
If  we  would  hasten  that  day,  we  must  be  earnest  in  prayer  that  God 
would  raise  up  among  our  clergy  many  men  strong  in  faith  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  such  men  as  he  who,  ever  realizing  Christ's  immediate 
presence,  and  the  account  he  would  one  day  have  to  render  to  Him, 
was  so  used  by  God  to  influence  mei^  lives  and  to  change  mens 
hearts,  as  no  other  in  our  own  day ;  and  who,  amid  the  regrets  of  all 
good  men,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  mighty 
dome  which  had  so  oft  resounded  with  his  message  of  faith. 
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The  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar  of  S.  Paul's, 
Onslow  Square,  London,  S.W. 

The  thesis  which  we  are  invited  to  consider  this  morning  may  I 
thought  by  some  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  to  suit  the  deUberatioi 
of  a  practical  Church  Congress ;  but,  rightly  understood,  we  may  safe 
a£Brm  that  few  more  practical  subjects  will  be  presented  to  this  assemb 
(i)  as  supplying  means  wherewith  to  meet  opponents  of  our  religioi 
(2)  as  furnishing  the  only  real  motive  power  for  that  true  and  spiritu 
life  which  more  and  more  should  abound  as  the  result  of  the 
Congresses. 

With  the  former  of  these  two  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  all,  exce 
to  mention  Professor  Herzog*s  striking  definition  of  faith  in  operatic 
The  subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  those  who  have  preceded  me,  ar 
who  have  spoken  of  '*  faith  as  a  natural  principle,  considered  as  a  duty 
for  all  action  in  this  life.  What  I  would  now  speak  of  is  the  practic 
power  of  "  faith  as  a  Christian  principle,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  01 
duty  to  exercise  this  faith  as  a  principle  of  action ; "  but  who  can  fail 
see  the  value  even  of  natural  faith  if,  as  Professor  Herzog  says,  "  All  pe 
sonal  relations  in  human  life  rest  on  faith.  I  can  respect  no  one  unless 
believe  him  possessed  of  some  excellencies  of  nature  and  character, 
can  love  no  one  unless  I  believe  him  possessed  of  some  affinity  to  m 
naturally  in  the  blood,  or  spiritually  in  the  mind.  In  human  life  faith 
the  connecting  link  between  man  and  man.  Thereby  it  becomes  tl 
latent  source  &om  which  all  individual  development  springs,  mental  ar 
spiritual.  Man  was  made  for  faith,  and  it  is  faith  that  makes  the  ma 
He  who  has  lost  his  power  of  faith,  his  faculty  of  belief,  is  dead.  B 
in  no  respect  is  this  more  true  than  in  man's  relation  to  God." 

I. — By  "  faith  as  a  Christian  principle,"  I  should  understand  th 
receptivity  or  action  of  soul  which  causes  us  to  bow  before,  and 
accept  as  true,  everything  that  comes  to  us  as  God's  Holy  Word.  Th 
the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Bible, 
the  absolutely  true  and  complete  Word  of  God,  I  may  not  tarry  now 
prove  or  to  discuss.  I  must  assume  the  assent  of  my  hearers  to  wh 
is  to  me  a  self-evident  proposition,  but  when  we  speak  of  the  acceptau" 
of  the  Bible  as  constituting  Christian  faith,  we  mean,  of  course,  far  mo 
than  a  mere  mental  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  its  statemen) 
Herzog  says — **  The  Church  distinguishes  between  a  fides  historica  ai 
2l  fides  salvifica.  The  latter  is  a  movement  of  the  heart,  of  all  the  fun<3 
mental  powers  of  the  soul,  of  the  very  roots  of  the  personality ;  ai 
hence  it  is  propagated  to  all  the  branches ;  it  involves  knowledge, 
stirs  up  the  feelings,  it  acts  upon  the  will."  And  Dr.  Westcott  says- 
"  Faith  is  in  every  age,  under  ^11  circumstances,  that  by  which  man  la 
hold  on  the  realities  which  underlie  the  changeful  appearance  of  thin 
and  gives  substance  to  hope  (Heb.  xi.  i);  that  by  which  he  enters  in 
actual  communion  with  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  and  brin 
their  manifestation  to  a  sovereign  test." 

"  It  is  the  harmony  of  reason,  and  feeling,  and  purpose.     It  is, 
say  all  briefly,  thought,  illuminated  by  emotion,  and  concentrated  1 
will."     "  It  sums  up  all  the  experience  which  men   have  of  a  vit 
power."     And,  as  his  Lordship  said  in  his  Presidential  Address,  "  Tl 
Christian  Faith  is  the  expression  of  the  Incarnation." 
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Faithy  as  a  Christian  principle,  involves  the  appropriation  to  ourselves 
of  every  type,  prophecy,  fact,  and  doctrine  which  is  set  forth  in  this 
Book  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  they  become  effectual 
to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  revealed ;  till  at  length  faith 
brings  into  the  human  soul  the  very  Christ  Himself,  so  that  He  becomes 
to  the  man  all  that  God*s  Word  describes  him  as  being  in  Himself. 
Christian  faith  makes  true  to  the  very  inner  man,  not  only  doctrinally, 
but  experimentally — not  only  objectively,  but  subjectively — all  that  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  concerning  His  Son:  (i)  the  Redeemer; 
(2)  the  High  Priest ;  (3)  the  Shepherd  ;  (4)  the  King ;  so  that  as  **  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe,*'  He  can  be  practically 
known  only  to  those  who  do  exercise  faith,  they  alone  can  really  speak 
of  what  He  is  to  the  believer. 

II. — If  this  brief  description  of  "  Christian  faith  "  be  in  any  wise 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  to  take  it  as  ''a  principle  of  action ''  will 
involve  the  application  of  the  truths  which  we  have  received  concerning 
the  Christ  to  every  single  detail  of  our  existence.  In  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  He — as  revealed  in 
God's  Word  and  now  appropriated  to  our  souls — must  be  applied  in 
all  the  fulness  of  His  wondrous  personality. 

(a)  Is  Christ  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  **the  propitiation  through  faith 
in  His  blood,"  so  that  **the  very  righteousness  of  God  "  is  to  be  ours 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  25,  22)  ?  Then  **  Christian  faith  as  a 
principle  of  action  "  will  cause  us  immediately  to  abandon  every  attempt 
*t  salvation  by  works,  and  to  step  out  humbly,  yet  boldly,  on  that 
Perfected  "redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Rom.  iii.  24),  and 
^hich  "by  faith  '*  secures  us  perfect  **  peace  with  God"  (Rom.  v.  i). 

{b)  Is  Christ  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  great  High  Priest  through 
^hom  "  we  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  Holiest "  ?  Then  will 
"Christian  faith  as  a  principle  of  action  '*  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all 
other  mediatorial  ways  or  provisions,  and  to  a  constant  **  drawing  near 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,"  looking  for  and 
^sing  no  human  medium  or  means  by  which  to  enjoy  full  and  constant 
fellowship  with  God  but  that  alone  which  Scripture  exhibits,  as  pro- 
vided in  Christ  Jesus. 

(c)  Is  Christ  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  great  and  good  Shepherd 
^ho  giveth  His  life  for  and  to  the  sheep,  and  who  **  by  faith  "  is  so  to 
'*  dwell  in  our  hearts,"  that  we  **may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God," 
and  have  every  want  supplied  by  Him  ?  Then  does  **  Christian  faith 
^ a  principle  of  action"  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  other  supports, 
stays,  and  sustenances,  and  make  us  stay  our  souls  entirely  and  per- 
petually on  Him,  **  looking  unto  Jesus  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
feith."  In  Him  the  true  believer  is  said  to  find  all  his  supplies — safety, 
strength,  sustenance,  sympathy ;  and  faith  working  by  love  is  said  to 
^ble  the  believer  moment  by  moment  to  look  to  and  find  in  Christ  an 
all  perfect  provision  for  every  need — the  Saviour  saying,  and  the  believer 
finding  it  true,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

{i)  Is  Christ  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  **  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
iords ;  as  the  One  who  must  reign  till  all  His  enemies  are  put  under 
His  feet  ?  "  Then  will  **  Christian  faith  as  a  principle  of  action"  lead 
toan  i  mplicit,  absolute,  and  ceaseless  submission  of  every  part  of  the 
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being  to  its  claims,  and  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  Kinganc 
Lord,  as  Dictator  and  Ruler,  over  every  detail  of  life,  and  that^  notaf 
is  too  commonly  seen  in  Christians,  who  act  as  if  they  were  Prime 
Ministers  to  some  constitutional  Monarch  who  permits  them  to  decide 
in  most  cases  how  the  kingdom  shall  be  governed,  and  how  the  different 
details  of  its  management  shall  be  arranged,  but  taking  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  an  absolute  Autocrat  and  Ruler  in  all  things.  There  was  but  one 
man  at  whose  faith  the  Master  "  marvelled  "  when  on  earth,  and  he  was 
that  Roman  centurion  who  illustrated  his  own  idea  of  faith  and  its 
effects  by  the  position  which  he  occupied  as  a  soldier  of  the  Empire, 
and  expressed  it  by  the  simple  words,  **  I  am  a  man  under  authority;" 
one  whose  every  faculty  and  thought  is  subordinated  to  the  Ronwn 
Imperium,  and  who  can  only  expect  to  succeed  in  a  position  of  com- 
mand exactly  in  proportion  to  the  way  in  which  he  has  learned  to  obey. 
That  man  imported  his  military  experience  into  the  spiritual  domain ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  Master's  words,  is  true  Christian  faith  in 
operation.  At  him  Jesus  **  marvelled,"  and  said  of  him,  **  I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel.'* 

As  a  principle  of  action,  faith  involves,  then,  not  only  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  with  simple  trust  in  Him  as  our  High 
Priest  and  Intercessor,  but  also  a  ceaseless  looking  to  Him  as  Shepherd 
and  Keeper,  with  whole-hearted  and  constant  submission  to  Him  as 
Ruler  and  Lord.     How  can  true  faith  in  Him  do  anything  less  ? 

III. — There  needs  but  a  brief  enquiry,  after  such  a  description,  intc 
"  the  duty  "  of  exercising  Christian  faith  as  the  law  of  all  action  in  oui 
lives.  Only  see  the  word  duty  in  its  true  and  encouraging  meaning  o 
carrying  into  action  the  true  dignity  of  a  man  (Eccles.  xii.  13),  an( 
none  can  doubt  that  we  fulfil  it  by  taking  up  the  privileges  of  th< 
Christian,  which  are  said  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  to  believe  that  h 
is  **  saved  by  grace  through  faith  '*  (Ephes.  ii.  8),  as  **  the  gift  of  God  ; 
'*  justified  by  faith,"  and  so  **at  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ"  (Rom.  v.  i);  "kept  through  faith  by  the  power  of  God 
I  Peter  i.  5);  "living  by  faith"  (Rom.  i.  17);  "walking  by  faith 
'2  Cor.  V.  7) ;  and  '*  overcoming  by  faith  "  (Ephes.  vi.  16  ;  i  John  v.  4) 
till  at  length  he  may  expect  an  **  inheritance  among  them  which  ai 
sanctified  by  faith  " — that  is,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

We  should  remember  that  to  the  Christian  *^duty**  is  not,  as  tl: 
word  is  too  often  understood,  a  heavy  burdensome  necessity  laid  upo 
a  man  under  the  painful  terror  of  penal  restrictions  and  prospecii\ 
punishment ;  but  simply  that  which  is  due  from  the  man  as  man  in  pr 
portion  to  his  wisdom  and  light  if  he  would  wish  to  carry  out  tV 
highest  privileges  of  his  position. 

And  from  those  who  have  realized  their  true  relation  to  Christ,  wh; 
but  this  ceaseless  operation  of  faith  can  be  due  ? 

(i)  Towards  God — that  being  allowed  to  know  and  trust  Him  c 
the  one  who  has  given  us  His  Son,  we  should,  with  childlike  faitl 
receive  and  act  upon  this  grand  revelation  of  love,  and  taking  tl 
position  of  "  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,'*  shoul 
seek  in  all  things  to  please  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  to  exhib 
His  love  and  goodness  to  those  who  know  Him  not.  Surely  this  is  01 
highest  wisdom  towards  God. 

(2)  Towards  Christ,     Do  we  really  believe  in  Him  as  the  way,  th 
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th,  and  the  life,  and  accept  His  own  declaration  as  true  that  **  this  is 
I  eternal  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
lou  hast  sent  "  (S.  John  xvii.  3)  ?  Then,  how  can  it  be  other- 
se  than  our  duty  (or  what  is  due)  to  the  Son  of  God,  that  we 
ould  implicitly  act  upon  this  faith?  Rejoicing  in  Him  as  our 
iviour,  "with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory;'*  trusting  in 
im  with  absolute  confidence  under  all  the  trials  and  burdens  of 
e;  submitting  to  Him  moment  by  moment  without  question  or 
Dubt ;  and  following  Him  in  meekness,  as  our  only  pattern  and  power 

I  life. 

(3)  Towards  ourselves.  Is  it  our  privilege  to  speak  with  confidence 
r  eternal  life  as  Christ's  gift  to  us  without  money  and  without  price, 
at  of  the  rewards  and  glory  of  the  future  as  entirely  dependent  upon 
IX  service  ?  Then,  can  it  be  less  than  our  duty  (or  what  is  due)  to 
urselves  that  we  should  give  ourselves  absolutely  to  this  grand  revelation 
f  the  possible,  and  **  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
aching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before"  (Phil.  iii.  13),  we 
lould  press  on  ? 

(4)  Towards  humanity  at  large.  We  believe  they  are  ruined  and 
idone  by  sin.     We  believe  that  "  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 

II  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  We  believe  that  the  glorious  Gospel 
fiich  we  have  inherited  would  ennoble  and  save  them.  Then,  how 
m  it  be  less  than  our  duty  to  the  whole  human  race  **  to  go  into  all  the 
orld  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ?  " 

Dr.  Westcott  says — **  For  ourselves,  then,  what  is  faith  to  us ;  this 
>vereign  power  which  can  see,  use,  dwell  in,  the  heaven  which  lies 
)out  us  still  ?  Our  answer  to  that  question  is  the  revelation  of  our 
e.  It  cannot  be  lightly  made,  and  it  cannot  be  wisely  refused.  It 
ill  show  us  what  we  aim  at  doing,  and  what  we  can  do.  It  will  find 
tpression  not  in  word,  but  in  deed. 

**  If  we  do  believe  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven 
'  earth,  and  drew  all  men  to  Him  upon  the  cross,  then,  even  in  our 
imiliations  and  defeats  we  shall  be  able  to  wait  and  trust.  If  we  do 
ilieve  that  He  is  with  us  all  the  days — through  the  days  of  sunshine 
id  the  days  of  gloom — we  shall  need  no  other  voice  to  cheer  us  in 
idness.  If  we  do  believe  that  in  Him  all  things  in  earth  and  in 
eaven  are  by  the  Divine  will  reconciled  to  God,  then  we  shall  be 
Jsured  that  there  is  something  greater  than  our  jealousies,  and  rivalries, 
id  divisions.  And  if  we  do  believe  this,  if  we  feel  the  inspiration  of 
us  knowledge,  if  we  feel  the  stirring  of  this  power  within  us,  we  shall 
ot  stand  idle  while  the  great  stream  of  human  affairs  rolls  by  us.  Our 
idifference  would  be  our  condemnation." 

Our  acquiescence  and  action  will  be  the  highest  wisdom  and  blessing 
f  which  man  is  capable  here  below. 


Tie  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  Incunnbent  of  S.  John's, 
Umpstead,  late  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Hon. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

HERE  is  a  word  which  occurs  twice  in  our  English  Old  Testament,  and 
)out  230  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  word  faith.  The  two 
Id  Testament  passages  are  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  20  and  Habakkuk  ii.  4. 
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The  Hebrew  word  which  we  find  in  these  places  is  atnunah^  and  i 
derived  from  the  verb  aman^  familiar  to  us  in  the  form  Amen.    Let  a 
dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.     In  the  passive  voice  it  signifies  to  ix 
faithful  or  true ;  and  in  the  causative  voice  it  means  to  take  some  woixi 
or  message  to  be  true.    The  noun  which  stands  for  faith  in  the  Old 
Testament  passages  just  named,  is  related  to  the  former  of  these  voices^ 
and  is  usually  rendered  faithfulness,  being  specially  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  God.     How  does  the  case  stand  in  the  New  Testament? 
Ought  we  to  translate  the  word  irfcmc  faithfulness?    I  think  that  this 
was  practically  the  view  advocated  by  the  late  Matthew  Arnold.    Bat 
on  examining  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs  we  find  that  this  vief 
is  impracticable ;  it  will  not  work.    The  word  irfcrric  is  so  collocated  mtb 
the  verb  iriarcvoi  that  we  are  compelled  to  translate  it  not  faithfulness  bot 
faith,  or,  if  you  will,  belief — a  word  which  is  only  to  be  found  once  in 
the  English  Bible. 

Thus  whilst  bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  some  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  where  irlariQ  means  faithfulness,  e.g.,  Matthew  xxiii.  23  and 
Galatians  v.  22,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  faith,  in  its 
Christian  sense,  is  primarily  belief,  secondarily  faithfulness;  in  other 
words,  it  is  first  receptive,  then  active. 

This  view  fits  in  with  the  description  of  faith  given  us  in  Hebrews  zL  i, 
where  it  is  called  the  substance,  or  rather  substantial  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence,  or  rather  conviction,  of  things  not  seen ;  and 
the  whole  chapter  goes  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  Israel  first 
received  the  Word  of  God  and  then  acted  upon  it. 

The  learned  Romaine  in  his  "  Life,  Walk,  and  Triumph  of  Faiflj," 
describes  it  thus : — "  Faith  signifies  the  believing  the  truth  of  the  Word 
of  God ;  it  relates  to  some  word  spoken  or  to  some  promise  made  by 
Him  ;  and  it  expresses  the  belief  which  the  person  who  hears  it  has  of 
its  being  true ;  he  assents  to  it,  relies  upon  it,  and  acts  accordingly ;  this 
is  faith."  A  similar  view  is  advocated  by  the  revered  Dr.  Lightfoot  in 
his  note  on  Galatians  iii. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  thesis  for  to-day  describes  faith  as  "* 
principle,*'  /.^.,  I  suppose  as  a  moral  spring  or  force,  an  element  in  onr 
character  prompting  us  to  act  one  way  rather  than  another.  It  is 
frequently  described,  however,  as  a  "  faculty  "  rather  than  a  prindplef 
/.^.,  as  something  which  enables  us  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  not  because 
of  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  because  of  what  it  rests  upon.  The  truth  is 
that  the  word  faith  is  used  in  very  different  senses.  Sometimes  it  is 
regarded  as  the  root  of  all  natural  knowledge.  **  I  believe  that  I 
see ;"  here  it  is  in  relation  to  sense.  **  I  believe  that  the  earth  rotttes  ^ 
on  its  axis  '* ;  here  it  is  in  relation  to  inference  or  reason.  **  I  believe  *" 
God  "  ;  here  it  is  in  relation  to  the  spirit  world.  Some,  again,  question 
whether  this  faculty  of  faith  as  exercised  towards  the  word  of  our  fellow- 
men  is  the  same  as  that  exercised  towards  God. 

How  many  faith-faculties,  then,  have  we?  Modern  speculatioOi 
theological  or  otherwise,  tends  to  an  over-delicate  subdivision  in  these 
things.  I  question  whether  we  are  right  psychologically  and  inett- 
physically  when  we  subdivide  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  the  processes 
of  the  spirit  world.  We  talk  of  different  kinds  of  grace,  instead  of 
different  vessels  to  receive  and  convey  grace,  and  we  talk  of  different 
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ads  of  divine  presence  and  indwelling,  when,  perhaps,  we  should 
eak  of  the  different  occasions  and  processes  which  the  divine  Spirit 
«s  for  self-manifestation.  Possibly  the  faculty  of  faith  is  really  one, 
betfaer  exercised  towards  the  seen  or  towards  the  unseen.  This,  how- 
rer,  may  be  said,  that  the  human  ego  is  the  meeting-place  between  two 
orlds,  the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of  spirit ;  and  faith  has  specially 
)  do  with  the  latter  of  these. 

Returning  now  to  the  word  "  principle,"  it  is  our  business  to  see  how 
ith,  regarded  as  a  moral  spring,  works. 

(i)  Much  will  evidently  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  truOi  believed, 
te  the  authority  of  certain  men  and  books,  I  believe  in  the  planet 
Neptune,  but  this  belief  has  not  the  most  remote  influence  on  my  life. 
also  believe  that  Christ  is  coming  again;  the  influence  of  this  is,  or 
ight  to  be,  tremendous. 

(2)  Much  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  person  believed.    There 
an  infinite  gulf  between  faith  in  my  fellow-men  and  faith  in  the 

temal  God,  in  Whom  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being. 

(3)  Much,  again,  will  depend  on  our  idea  concerning  Him  whom 
e  call  God.  Is  He  good  or  evil  ?  Mighty  or  powerless  ?  A  giver  or 
Qly  a  demander  ?  One  who  speaks,  acts,  proposes,  disposes ;  or  one 
ho  is  silent,  passive,  impassive?    (See  Zephaniah  i.  12). 

(4)  Much  will  depend  on  the  depth  and  vigour  of  our  convictions, 
"here  is  a  hereditary  and  prospective  belief  in  God,  on  the  strength  of 
hich  Christians  baptize  their  children ;  and  there  is  a  personal  convic- 
on,  on  the  strength  of.  which  men  crucify  the  flesh  and  follow  after 
oliness. 

When  we  say  **  I  believe  in  God,"  whether  that  faith  is  the  result  of  a 
bild-like  instinct  or  whether  it  spring  from  the  combined  evidence  of 
iason,  conscience,  and  revelation,  we  mean  not  only  assent  but  realiza- 
on.  We  give  utterance  to  a  strong  conviction  which,  in  the  nature  of 
ungs,  leads  to  reliance  on  God  and  obedience  to  Him. 

It  is  very  plain  from  Scripture,  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
lat  faith,  though  primarily  receptive  is  by  no  means  inactive.  It 
emands  the  exercise  of  the  will.  It  looks,  comes,  takes,  touches ;  it 
rays,  obeys,  works.  This  might  be  illustrated  from  the  Old  Testament 
usim,  or  from  such  a  chapter  as  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews.  But  let  us 
0  straight  to  the  period  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Faith  in  Him  was 
cry  nearly  related  to  faith  in  God.  **  Ye  believe  in  God,*'  He  says, 
believe  also  in  Me."  His  followers  might  have  very  vague  ideas 
xnit  His  original  nature  and  His  personal  claims ;  but  whether  their 
ith  was  strong  or  weak,  enlightened  or  superstitious,  if  only  it  brought 
icm  into  direct  and  deliberate  contact  with  Him,  they  got  from  Him 
ewness  of  physical  life.     Their  faith  saved  them,  made  them  whole. 

And  what  was  true  in  the  matter  of  bodily  wholeness  or  health  when 
Ic  was  upon  earth,  became  true  of  spiritual  salvation  after  His  resurrec- 
on  and  ascension.  Men  who  believed  on  Him  with  the  faith  we  have 
tempted  to  describe  became  new  creatures.  It  was  not  that  their  faith 
as  a  force  in  itself,  but  that  it  took  hold  of  His  force  and  received  His 
ie-giving  Spirit.  A  large,  complicated  machine  may  be  set  to  work 
irough  means  of  one  strap.  But  this  strap  is  not  the  force,  it  is  in 
mtact  with  another  wheel,  which  works  through  steam  power.  Personal 
ith  in  Christ  makes  you  a  recipient  of  His  life.     '*  He  that  hath  the 
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Son  hath  life."  And  this  is  the  true  criterion  of  faith.  If  my  faith  ' 
real,  ray  life  must  tend  to  become  Christ-like,  His  Spirit  working  in  nne. 
In  this  sense  faith  in  Christ  is  a  moral  force  or  principle. 

Our  attention  has  thus  been  led  on  from  the  consideration  of  what 
faith  is,  to  enquire  what  it  does.     Christian  faith  takes  the  Word  d  \ 
Christ  to  be  true,  and  acts  as  if  it  were  true.  J 

A  justifying  faith,  such  as  the  publican's,  is  a  faith  which  grasps  the 
atoning  love  of  God  in  Christ.  This  is  well  shown  by  Hooker  in  \k 
memorable  sermon  on  "  Justification  by  Faith."  But  faith  cannot 
legitimately  stop  there.  I  should  like  to  have  followed  the  publican 
home,  and  to  have  seen  how  he  behaved  to  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  servants.  A  true  faith,  as  Owen  says  in  his  work  on  "  Justification,' 
"  virtually  carries  with  it  universal  obedience."  We  are  accepted  ia 
Christ  that  we  may  become  like  Christ. 

There  is  nothing  really  mysterious  in  this.  It  is  the  working  out  of  a 
law  under  which  we  live.  The  mystery  is  that  when  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  presented  to  us  we  do  not  believe. 

Still  less  is  there  anything  meritorious  in  it.  We  are  accounted 
righteous  per  fidem  not  propter  fidem.  The  faith  which  links  us  witii 
Christ  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  good  life,  nor  a  co-partner  with  our 
virtuous  living ;  but  is  the  spring  of  all  right  life  and  of  all  God-like 
character.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  S.  Peter  describes  faith  as  purifying 
the  heart  (Acts  xv.  9).     It  lays  hold  of  the  Purifier. 

The  man  who  believes  that  Christ  died  for  his  sins  and  rose  again, 
certainly  has  a  great  responsibility  thrown  upon  him ;  but  he  has  some- 
thing more.  Virtue  comes  forth  from  the  glorified  Saviour;  the  force 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  breathed  into  the  believer  in  such  a  sense  that 
he  is  drawn  £nd  enabled,  if  he  will,  to  die  to  sin  and  to  live  again 
to  righteousness  and  to  God.  Even  the  faith  which  looks  on  Chri"^  ! 
crucified  would  be  an  impossibility  were  it  not  breathed  into  the  man  by  ! 
the  spirit  of  adoption ;  as  Hooker  shows  in  the  sermon  above  referred  to.  ; 

If,  after  all,  the  man  refuses  to  exercise  the  divine  force  thus  put  at 
his  disposal,  then  **he  has  a  name  to  live,  but  is  dead."  "Godly 
names,"  says  Hooker,  **  do  not  justify  godless  men." 

The  ultimate  truth,  the  substratum  of  all  that  we  are  discussingi 
has  to  do  not  with  us,  but  with  God.  **  God  is  essentially  faithful. " 
consequently  He  demands  that  we  should  believe  Him.  This  is  im- 
perative. It  is  more  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  believe  in  Go<i 
than  that  we  should  believe  in  anything  else  whatever.  He  that  believes 
sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  faithful 
one,  **  the  Amen,"  and  God  Himself  calls  upon  us  to  believe  what  He 
hath  testified  concerning  His  Son.  He  that  takes  Christ  to  be  true 
shall  not  be  ashamed.     He  who  refuses  has  made  God  a  liar. 

To  sum  up,  as  man  fell  through  unbelief  into  unfaithfulness,  so  it  |S 
provided  that  man  rises  again  through  faith  into  faithfulness.  And  this 
is  the  Lord's  work  from  its  inception  to  its  completion. 
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ADDRESSES. 

•  Andrew  Clark,  Baronet,  M.D.,*  President  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Physicians. 

PROACH  this  discussion  with  reluctance,  and  only  at  the  request  of  one  whose 

est  has  to  me  the  force  of  a  command. 

tting  aside  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  my  own  inadequate  equip- 

for  dealing  with  it,  there  have  gathered  round  it  a  crowd  of  adventitious 
iJties,  requiring  fcgr  their  solution  an  historical  and  a  critical  inquiry  for  which 
is  at  present  neither  time  nor  means. 

s  contended  by  agnostics  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  the  symbols  or 
ws  of  one  Supreme  Power  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  matter,  which  is 
ated,  eternal,  infinite,  and  inscrutable ;  that  it  is  the  source  and  cause  of  the 
sd  forces,  and  of  all  their  integrations  and  differentiations ;  that,  although  it  is 
le  object  of  religion,  it  affords  no  scope  for  faith,  or  knowledge,  or  worship ; 
aan  is  in  the  grasp  of  an  eternal  physical  necessity  ;  and  that  the  crown  of  his 
ledge  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  phenomenal  relations  of  the  race, 
orpose  engaging  in  this  discussion  concerning  faith  from  the  scientific  stand- 
,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  true  ;  and  I  hope  to 

not  only  that  there  is  in  nature  a  place  for  faith,  but  also  that  without  faith  there 
place  for  nature  ;  and  I.  hope  to  show,  furthermore,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
|r  of  evolution,  instead  of  narrowing  the  grounds  and  actions  of  faith,  deepens 
dvities  and  indefinitely  enlarges  its  scope. 

e  New  Testament  presents  us  with  two  remarkable  definitions  of  faith.  In  the 
Baith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen  ;  in  the 
,  faith  is  declared  to  be  that  by  which  we  understand  that  the  worlds  have  been 
lA.  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen  hath  not  been  made  out  of  things 
I  do  appear. 

ese  definitions,  at  once  clear  and  accurate,  comprehensive  and  philosophical, 
t  be  shown  by  the  help  of  a  little  critical  exposition  to  cover  the  whole 
id  allotted  to  the  operations  of  faith.  Certainly  they  dispense  with  the  necessity 
y  elaborate  exegesis  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  pith  and  marrow 
em  as  the  definition  which  I  shall  adopt  and  follow  in  this  discussion.  Faith  is 
ude  waiting  for  demonstration — certitude  supported  by  reason  and  knowledge, 
raiting  for  demonstration. 

this  definition  two  special  things  present  themselves  for  consideration :  the 
t  or  content  of  faith,  and  faith  itself  as  a  function  of  the  human  organism.  But 
e  we  can  discuss  these  things  with  sufficient  understanding  and  profit,  it  is 
sary  that  we  should  learn  somewhat  of  the  actual  constitution  of  man.  This  I 
der  to  be  threefold.  Man  has  life  in  common  with  plants,  mind  in  common 
animals,  spirit  in  common  with  God.  These  parts  are  so  adjusted,  related,  and 
d  to  each  other  as  to  make  one  man,  who  is  thus  a  trinity  in  unity.     Through  the 

man  is  connected  with  the  earth  and  the  universe  of  matter  ;  through  his 
1  he  is  connected  with  his  body,  with  the  eternal  world,  and  with  his  spirit. 
>Qgh  his  spirit,  which  embraces  personality,  conscience,  and  will,  he  is  connected 
ae  side  with  mind,  body,  and  the  external  world,  and  on  the  other  side  with  God. 
has  thus  a  twofold  relation  with  nature  and  with  God.  By  his  body  and  mind, 
h  are  under  the  control  of  physical  laws,  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  organic 
'  of  nature  ;  by  his  spirit  which,   although  partly  within  the  domain  of  natural 

J^OTE. — The  author's  revise  of  this  address  had  not  reached  the  Editor  at  the 
of  going  to  press. 
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law,  yet  through  personality,  conscience,  and  will,  transcends  it,  and,  in  vaxyiqf 
measure  escaping  from  the  subjection  of  causality,  he  can  come  into  personal  oootact 
and  enter  into  personal  communion  with  God. 

But  beyond  any  special  mode  in  which  Christ  enters  into  man.  He  enters  into 
in  the  general  way  in  which  Christ  enters  into  the  whole  universe.  He  is  not  flolf 
the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible— of  things  cognizable  only  by  iotenri 
perception,  and  felt  only  through  unconscious  impulse,  but  He  is  also  the  aphoUffif 
the  energy,  the  form,  the  order,  the  course,  the  actions,  the  developments,  thewirio^ 
the  beauty,  and  the  destiny  of  all  things.  The  revelation  of  Christ  in  man  appemli 
occur  in  several  modes  and  upon  different  planes. 

In  the  body  it  is  exhibited  as  selective  adaptation,  as  power  of  adjustment  to  nev 
and  unforeseen  environments,  and  as  instructive  actions  responding  to  ooDsdoo^ 
semi-conscious,  or  even  unconscious  impulse. 

In  the  mind  it  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  fundamental  beliefs  and  intuxtioos»  aoi 
also  in  those  intellectual  assents  and  convictions  which  overleap  logical  proceeoi 
and  are  beyond  the  range  of  demonstration. 

In  the  spirit  it  is  exhibited  in  the  manifestations  of  conscience,  in  the  emotioBiI 
action  of  faith  on  the  spiritual  relations  between  man  and  God,  and  in  a  special  aoi 
mysterious  manner  through  the  presence  of  Christ  and  His  action  upon  the  peisooaiitj 
and  will  of  man. 

There  is  thus  a  sort  of  hierarchical  development  of  the  revelation  of  Clirist  lA 
man,  which,  appearing  in  different  planes,  passes  from  unconscious  impulse  to 
conscious  emotional  inspiration.  And  if  within  certain  limits  and  conditions  «e  my 
distinguish  this  revelation  by  the  term  faith,  we  shall  see  that,  whilst  in  its  lo«e< 
form  the  scope  of  faith  is  limited  and  its  condition  rudimental  or  embryonic,  in  the 
higher  it  is  illimitable  and,  developing  into  insight,  it  becomes  indefinitety  progresavc* 

Furthermore,  it  ap[>ears  certain  that,  when  dealing  with  the  purely  spiritual  relatioiii 
of  man,  faith  becomes  so  transfigured  that  its  deliverances  assume  a  character  whicb 
could  issue  only  from  a  source  at  once  personal  and  divine. 

We  may  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  two  considerations  suggested  by  oar 
definition  of  faith  :  to  the  object  or  content  of  faith,  and  to  faith  as  a  faculty  of  the 
organism. 

Faith  is  a  premature  or  fundamental  faculty  of  the  organism,  whereby  it  is  enabled, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  receive,  apprehend,  assimilate,  and  employ  such  knowledge 
of  divine  things  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  the  exercise  of 
the  mind  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  relations  to  the  external  world,  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  direct  relations  of  man  with  God.  The  source  of  its  activity  i* 
the  Spirit  of  God,  but  it  requires  to  be  called  into  action  by  an  appropriate  object;  it 
is  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  its  deliverances  are  worked  into  the  purposes  of  Ufe  by 
the  help  of  knowledge  and  reason. 

In  the  bodily  andjmental  order  the  action  of  faith  is  limited  and  conditioned  by 
physical  laws ;  but  in  the  spiritual  order  it  transcends  nature,  escapes  in  varying 
measure  from  the  subjection  of  causality,  and  enters  into  the  liberty  and  knowledge 
of  God. 

1  shall  not  recur  at  present  to  the  object  and  contents  of  faith. 

At  present  there  prevail  three  general  theories  about  faith — the  Protestant,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  scientific.  Upon  the  last  of  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  tt 
some  length.  \ 

The  Protestant  theory  in  its  extreme  form  takes  no  notice  of  the  genesis,  develop* 
roent,  and  relations  of  faith,  which  it  declares  to  be  grounded  entirely  upon  the 
divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  required  to  stand  or  fall  therewith- 
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theory  is  so  inadequate,  so  perilous,  and  held  by  so  few  persons  that  it  is 
orthy  of  serious  discussion.  Almost  all  thoughtful  Christians  are  now  agreed 
faith  rests  neither  on  the  Bible  nor  on  the  Church,  neither  on  councils  nor  on 
lority  of  any  kind,  but  upon  the  inspiration  of  God  acting  through  the  factUty 
ch  He  has  given  to  man. 

*he  Catholic  theory  declares  that  faith  is  grounded  in  God,  and  that  it  is  a 
elation  of  God  in  man,  whereby  he  can  seize  and  apprehend  divine  knowledge 
ond  the  reach  of  intellectual  discovery  and,  assimilating  it  through  grace,  grow  in 
likeness  of  God. 

rhis  theory,  accurate  in  character,  is  inadequate  in  scope  and  purpose.  It  confines 
!  operations  of  faith  to  the  spiritual  relations  of  man,  and  overlooks  its  operation 
his  mental  and  bodily  constitution. 

rhe  scientific  theory  contends  that  faith. is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
D,  that  the  only  justification  of  belief  is  verification^  and  that  the  sooner  flsiith  is 
ingnished  the  better  it  will  be  for  truth  and  man. 

[t  is  impossible  to  understand  this  statement  or  to  believe  that  it  carries  the  sense 
kfa  its  wording  implies.  Faith  and  knowledge  are  inseparable.  There  is  no 
Bcolty  in  faith  which  does  not  emerge  in  knowledge.  There  is  no  important  know- 
ge  into  which  faith  does  not  enter.  Without  faith  there  could  be  no  knowledge  ; 
continuous  communication  with  the  external  world ;  no  growth  or  development 
spiritual  life.  All  knowledge  of  whatsoever  sort  eventually  rests  in  part  on  faith, 
ience  and  faith  are  alike  proofs  of  things  unseen.  Whilst  no  one  can  prove  his 
mitive  fundamental  beliefs,  no  one  cab  by  any  possibility  doubt  their  truth  (Pascal). 
By  faith  we  believe  in  our  personality  and  in  the  fundamental  deliverances  of 
adence ;  by  faith  we  believe  in  memory  and  its  correspondences  with  our 
sonality ;  by  faith  we  believe  in  a  transcendence  of  thought,  and  in  intelligence 
hont  consciousness ;  by  faith  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world, 
I  in  the  correspondence  between  its  phenomena  and  the  impressions  which  they 
ke  upon  our  minds;  by  faith  we  believe  in  the  genesis  and  species  and 
extension  of  growth  to  the  whole  universe ;  and  some  of  those  agnostics 
dest  in  their  scorn  of  faith  receive  on  its  authority  doctrines  which  would 
lin  to  breaking  the  faith  of  the  firmest  believer.  By  what  unparalleled 
i  of  faith  do  men  believe  that  matter  contains  the  power  and  potency  of 
ags ;  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  have  their  source  and  cause  in  an 
naterial,  uncreated,  impersonal,  and  inscrutable  force.  But  more  wonderful 
I  is  the  act  of  faith  upon  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
.  At  the  present  day  it  has  been  demonstrated,  as  far  as  demonstration  is  possible, 
t  life  comes  only  from  life.  The  unqualified  acceptance  of  this  law  would 
essitate  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  life  by  creative  action.  But  this  would 
impossible  to  an  advanced  man  of  science,  and  so  by  an  act  of  faith  he  declares 
t  once  upon  a  time  the  world  was  in  a  condition  in  which  life  originated  de  novo  : 
that  that  condition  speedily  disappeared,  and  has  never  returned.  Not  only, 
n,  has  a  tremendous  act  of  faith  been  found  when  required  to  get  rid  of  a 
igreeable  doctrine,  but  the  eternity  and  inviolability  of  a  law  of  nature  has  been 
dily  sacrificed  for  the  same  end.  I  have  occasionally  heard  something  of  the 
nomics  of  theologians,  but  what  are  they  to  these  ? 

t  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  pursue  this  argument  in  more  detail  in  another 
fiction. 

The  evolutionist  pretends  to  show  that,  by  travelling  back  through  all  the  various 
US  of  things  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  universe,  we  shall  reach  the 
damental  unity  out  of  which  by  differentiation  they  have  come.  And  in  a  won- 
fol  manner  he  carries  us  through  all  the  transformations  of  matter  and  force  till  wr 
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arrive  at  the  primitive  fire-mist  out  of  which  the  universe  was  bom.     What  Ihei? 
Then  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  order  which  he  has  revealed  is  not  M 
explanation  of  what  exists  ;  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  effects;  that  they  M 
incapable  of  self-explanation  ;  that  they  are  but  sjrmbols  of  some  inscrutable  power  If 
which  they  were  produced  ;  and  that,  instead  of  finding  here  a  simple  and  final  aoli' 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  universe,  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  its  prolbowietf 
mystery  pressing  to  be  unravelled.    And  now  let  us  observe  the  wooderfiil  thS^ 
which  happens.     In  order  to  escape  from  this  mystery  the  evolutionist  abandoM  Ae 
vaunted  unity  of  nature,  he  executes  another  tremendous  act  of  faith,  ascribes  to  ■ 
impersonal  force  powers  at  least  equal  to  those  claimed  for  the  living  God,  and, 
rebuking  with  condescending  pity  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  believers,  he  himelf 
adopts  an  object  of  faith  which  differs  little  except  in  name  from  that  which  he  mpo^ 
ciliously  rejects. 

In  place  of  unity  the  evolutionist  in  the  last  resort  gives  us  force  andmtttei. 
Instead  of  an  autogenic  material  evolution  we  have  an  evolution  carried  on  thrcM^ 
the  action  of  an  inscrutable  power  which  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  ?rfucA 
is  unceasingly  at  work  in  everything,  determining  its  form,  course,  relations,  actMUk 
and  transformations,  which  is  above  matter  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  it ;  nd, 
lastly,  instead  of  necessary  differentiations  arising  out  of  inherent  potentialities  isi 
instabilities,  we  have  the  evolution  of  forms  which,  however  much  they  may  difois 
name  and  theory,  do  not  differ  in  idea  and  relation  from  the  products  of  creative  scti. 

And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  recapitulate  the  positive  attributes  whkji 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  utterly  inscrutable:  power.  It  is  uncreated  and  etentli 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent,  immaterial  and  immutable.  It  is  continuously  pieseot 
and  unceasingly  active  in  every  operation  of  nature  :  in  the  movements  of  thestus 
and  in  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  in  the  movements  of  matter  and  the  processes  of 
life,  in  the  thrill  of  the  nerves  and  the  exercise  of  the  will.  Immanent  in  ntttne 
it  yet  transcends  nature.  It  is  neither  the  result  nor  the  co-ordinate,  but  the  came 
of  all  the  physical  forces.  It  is  the  reality  behind  all  appearances,  the  one  substance 
of  which  all  things  are  but  symbols.  Without  this  power  nothing  could  be.  It 
causes  and  comprehends  the  universe.     In  it  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  beiogi 

These  certainly  are  remarkable  qualities  to  ascribe  to  an  inscrutable  power,  bat 
they  are  by  no  means  all  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
following  words  which  occur  in  the  "  Data  of  Ethics  "  ? — 

**  If  for  the  Divine  will  supposed  to  be  supernatu rally  revealed  we  substitute  the 
naturally  revealed  ends  towards  which  the  power  manifested  through  evolution  works, 
then  since  evolution  has  been,  and  is  still,  working  towards  the  highest  life,  it  follows 
that  conforming  to  those  principles  by  which  the  highest  life  is  achieved  is  furthering 
that  end." 

Surely  a  power  which  naturally  or  supernaturally  makes  its  ends  known  to  man 
cannot  be  called  an  unknown  power  ;  and  the  man  who  can  help  or  hinder  those  ends 
cannot  be  justly  said  to  be  held  fast  in  the  grip  of  an  eternal  physical  necessity.  With 
such  admissions,  estimated  at  their  true  value,  only  one  thing  is  required  to  cany 
home  with  irresistible  force  to  our  hearts  and  understandings  the  idea  of  the  Eternal 
(3od ;  that  one  thing  is  personality,  in  which  there  is  by  necessity  included  intelli- 
gence, holiness,  and  love. 

Evolution  does  not  deny,  but  it  will  not  afHrm  personality.  It  says  that  personality 
implies  a  body,  personality,  and  death.  But  it  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  to 
say  so  ;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  grossest  illustrations  of  that  anthropomorphism  of 
which  agnostics  are  always  unjustly  accusing  believers,  and  which  they  themselves 
practise  unceasingly.     There   is  no   conclusive    argament  to  show  that  personality 
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in  the  body  or  mind  of  man  ;  there  is  much  to  make  as  doubt  that  it  does  so, 
i  at  any  rate  there  is  no  justification  for  making  the  finite  man  the  rule  of  measure- 
at  for  the  infinite  God. 

^t  erolution  further  and  finally  declares  that  communion  with  God  is  impossible, 
aoooe  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves  and  because  the  infinite  Power  could 
t»  without  ceasing  to  be  infinite,  reveal  itself  to  the  finite  man. 
Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  we  do  not  know  things  in  themselves,  and  that  we 
0W  them  only  by  the  impressions  which  their  phenomena  make  upon  our  minds. 
It  these  phenomena  are  the  symbols  of  things  in  themselves ;  they  may  be  taken 
r  things  in  themselves;  and  so  taken  the  study  of  them  suffices  for  the  rapid 
ifdopment  of  knowledge,  for  the  supply  of  all  the  grovdng  needs  of  man,  and  for 
s  impidly  increasing  control  over  the  forces  of  the  world.  When  the  evolutionist 
idares  that  the  Power  behind  the  universe  is  unknowable  he  gives  us  no  reason  to 
ppose  th&t  he  uses  this  language  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  he  speaks  of 
e  nnknowability  of  matter.  And  if  this  be  so  (and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suppose 
at  it  is  not),  then  the  declaration  that  the  Power  behind  the  universe  is  unknowable 
ied  give  us  no  uneasiness.  It  is  a  matter  of  words  and  not  of  ideas.  For  if  the 
iknowability  of  matter  is  not  incompatible  with  an  infinite  progress  in  knowledge 
id  a  steady  advance  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  mankind,  we  need  not  fear  that  a 
ce  inability  to  know  the  Power  behind  the  universe  will  either  bar  our  communion 
ith  it  or  prevent  the  spiritual  development  of  the  race. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  of  scientific  opinion  on  such  matters,  that  it  is  to  be 
ceived  with  exceptional  scrutiny,  not  from  any  doubt  of  its  good  faith,  but  from  a 
iQbt  of  its  capacity  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
at  in  those  who  are  constantly  and  exclusively  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  science  the 
itore  becomes  altered — the  faculties  lying  fallow  are  starved  and  dwindle  into 
ibility  ;  the  methods  admirable  for  scientific  enquiry  are  carried  into  other  enquiries 
r  which  they  are  unfitted,  and  mechanical  logical  processes  are  made  the  standards 
id  measures  of  all  truth  ;  and  truths  innumerable,  visible  and  acceptable  to  the 
ajority  of  mankind,  are  by-  them  unseen  and  unsuspected. 

No  doubt  the  agnostic  will  laugh  at  such  statements  and  insinuations.  Well, 
owever  long  and  loudly  he  may  laugh,  we  shall  still  declare  that  two  and  two  make 
iQr ;  that  over-cultivation  of  one  set  of  faculties  dwarfs  another  set ;  that  statements 
>f  the  order  in  which  things  occur  is  no  explanation  of  them  ;  that  those  who  call 
^  people  fools  are  not  themselves  of  necessity  wise  ;  and  that  logic  is  not  the  sole 
Beasore  or  test  or  organ  of  truth.  And  if  we  determined  to  know  nothing  which  did 
Bot  square  with  the  ratiocinative  processes  ;  if  we  were  to  shut  out  from  the  action  of 
Ac  mind  all  the  sensations,  impressions,  emotions,  convictions,  aspirations,  and  other 
ipetations  not  directly  begotten  of  the  understanding,  we  should  be  deprived  of  some 
)f  our  noblest  aspirations  and  some  of  our  surest  convictions.  Even  according  to 
cientific  evolution  we  are,  through  logical  processes,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
ifinite  Reality  underlying  all  things ;  along  with  these  processes  it  may  supply 
moei  of  thought,  feeling,  and  belief,  of  which  they  are  themselves  incapable  ;  and 

the  union  of  the  two  (the  revelation  and  the  product)  we  may  receive  that  know- 
d^  which  is  of  faith. 

But  the  agnostic  evolutionist  will  reply  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  evolution 
the  recognition  of  the  supreme  truth  that  the  inscrutable  Power  underlies  equally 
Biy  part  of  nature  and  of  man. 

Very  well,  if  now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  inscrutable  is  distributed  unequally,  if  it 
1  be  shown  that  there  is  a  special  distribution  of  it  to  man,  th^n  this  will  be 
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tantamount  to  a  refutation  of  agnosticism  and  the  establishment  of  the  troth  of, 
revelation  to  man,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  world  and  object  for  faith.  And  tliii  I 
just  our  contention.  We  contend  that  in  the  spirit  of  man  there  is  a  partial  ddM 
ance  from  the  physical  laws  which  control  the  operations  of  body  and  mind ; 
through  freedom  of  will  he  is  able  to  transcend  the  natural  sphere,  and  that 
personality  and  conscience  he  is  able  to  hold  communion  with  God  and  to 
channel  of  His  grace.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  contentioB 
enables  us  to  lay  hold  upon  the  crowning  development  of  feuth  as  the  channel 
God  enters  the  spirit  of  man,  illuminates  its  consciousness,  fills  it  with 
knowledge,  gives  certitude  to  its  ideas,  and  inspires  it  with  spiritual  enthuaaan. 

We  now  reach  the  crucial  stage  of  the  argument  which  I  have  pkniied 
evolutionary  lines. 

Does  man  possess  a  true  personality  ?    Either  of  the  two  possible  answers  to 
question  will  terminate  the  cause.     If  he  has  no  personality  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  and  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  rest  the 
and  exercise  of  faith  are  destroyed. 

It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  deliverance  of  consciousness,  and 
critical  examination  of  its  states,  make  it  plain  that  my  body  and  mind  are  not 
but  mine ;  that  possessing  them  and  commanding  them  is  a  mysterious 
controlling  the  very  laws  which  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  its  existence ;  and  fori 
personality,  intellect,  conscience,  and  the  history  of  the  race  demand  an 
cause,  and  no  adequate  cause  has  ever  been  revealed  or  can  ever  be  found,  except 
Him  who  is  the  living  and  eternal  God. 

Here  is  the  closing  one — 

That  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  true,  there  is  nothing  in  its  delivenuioe 
demonstrated  facts  to  shut  out  man  from  the  exercise  of  natural  and  spiritnal 
and  that  there  is  very  much  in  it,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  immanence,  to 
him  into  closer  contact  and  communion  with  the  supreme  Reality  of  the 
hypothesis,  Who  becomes  by  an  inevitable  necessity  the  living  and  eternal  God 
the  Christian  believer. 


The  Rev.  ARTHUR  J.  WORLLEDGE,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of] 
Truro  Cathedral,  and  Principal  of  the  Theological  CoU^ 

It  may  not  be  thought  inappropriate  for  the  last  of  the  selected  speakers  oo  thi* 
subject  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  from  the  facts  of  one  great  life  the  authority  of  oo« 
faith,  while  by  such  an  illustration,  drawn  from  a  career  which  belongs  to  our  owfl 
day  and  generation,  the  value  of  faith  as  a  principle  of  present  action  will  W 
practically  recognized.  No  intelligent  person  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  theiaD) 
rieep  impression  produced  on  England  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Newman.  HehiC 
broken  with  much  that  to  religious  Englishmen  is  dear  ;  never  either  in  Anglican  a 
in  Roman  days  had  he  taken  a  popular  side  in  dealing  with  religious  questions.  Ii 
his  own  words,  spoken  on  the  day  of  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  "  he  had  lb 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  resisted  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  spirit  of  liberalism  v 
religion."  The  worid  for  a  time  looked  upon  him  as  a  failure.  His  own  co-rd 
gionists  have  spoken  of  him  as  "  a  denizen  rather  of  the  ancient  Church  than  th 
modem,  though  never  a  mere  antiquarian."*    He  stood  outside  many  contempoiai 

*  "  The  Tablet,"  August.  1890. 
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▼ements,  and  yet  when  he  passed  away  in  extreme  old  age,  in  retirement,  having 
lived  nearly  all  who  had  originally  worked  with  him,  he  received,  with  scarcely  a 
cordant  note,  a  great  tribute  of  common  admiration,  too  spontaneous,  too  unex- 
ctedy  too  reverent  to  spring  from  any  source  than  one  of  real  gratitude  for  an 
anense  and  incalculable  service  rendered  at  a  critical  and  serious  epoch  on  a  perilous 
id  exposed  part  of  the  battlefield  of  life. 

That  service  was  a  deeply  felt  and  open  allegiance  to  the  person  of  our  Lord.  It 
m.4t  a  lojral  acceptance  of  His  character  and  His  cross  as  the  true  estimate  and  the 
nal  measure  of  what  is  visible  and  external.  It  was  a  practical  manifestation  of  the 
nworldliness  that  protects  and  strengthens  the  faith  out  of  which  it  springs.  And  so 
nen  bom  for  faith  and  religion  felt  that  here  was  one  whose  life  and  spirit  had  held 
mbelief  at  bay,  and  that  amid  the  struggle  with  the  forces  of  materialism  they  were 
aying  to  rest  a  champion  who,  through  whatever  changes  and  mistakes,  had  inspired 
ithers  by  the  unswerving  courage  of  his  own  faith  as  a  principle  of  action.  It 
auinot,  therefore,  be  without  interest  to  investigate  the  method  by  which  that  warfare 
*as  sustained  and  the  fruits  of  that  victory  were  won.  It  is  a  method  which  exhibits 
a  a  concrete  form  the  personal  link  between  faith  and  revelation, 

I. — ^For  tracing  that  method  he  has  left  abundant  material  in  a  work  which  has,  no 
toobt,  been  variously  judged ;  which  in  the  strictest  sense  may  not  be  "scientific," 
but  which  will  assuredly  be  of  permanent  value  to  those  who  feel  that  it  is  the  primary 
business  of  men  to  ascertain  what  they  are  in  order  to  put  self  to  the  best  use  in  the 
lervice  of  God.    Few  who  have  studied  and  analyzed  the  famous  "  E^ssay  in  aid  of 
&  Grammar  of  Assent "  would  say  that  "  reason,"  with  its  author,   "  though  he 
defended  its  methods,  was  at  the  service  of  emotion,"  though,  doubtless,  opinions 
will  differ  as  to  his  estimate  of  the  claim  of  processes  of  logic  to  be  regarded  as  tests 
of  truth  and  adequate  bases  of  assent.     But  the  aim  of  the  book,  which  by  its  title 
does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  is,  like  **  The  Analogy,"  practical.     Herein  lies  its 
▼alae  for  the  clergy  and  others,  whose  business  it  is  not  so  much  to  argue  with 
deliberate  unbelievers  as  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  distressed  and  faltering  faith. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit  the  connection  between  acts  of  assent  and  appre- 
hension defined  as  '*  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  idea  or  fact  enunciated  by  a 
proposition,"  and  between  assent  and  inference  by  which  a  proposition  considered  as 
a  conclusion  of  reason  is  finally  accepted.     The  results  at  which  the  author  arrives 
vith  regard  to  apprehension  and  assent  are  applied  to  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion, 
iDd  those,  with  regard  to  the  dependence  of  assent  upon  inference,  to  the  use  of  the 
evidences  of  religion.     It  is  a  book  which  assuredly  attracts  men,  because  it  is  no 
treatise  merely  for  the  schools.     **  Egotism,"  Cardinal  Newman  says,  **  is,in  religious 
ioquiry,  where  each  of  us  can  speak  only  for  himself,  and  for  himself  he  has  a  right 
to  speak,  true  modesty."     It  is  a  book  which   helps  men,   because,  like   **The 
Analogy,"  it  is  constructive,  and  its  argument  is  sustained  by  the  resources  not  only 
of  a  wide  and  lofty  culture,  but  of  deep  and  reverent  insight  into  the  depths  of  mind, 
and  imagination,  and  heart,  and  will.     Dealing,  so  far  as  any  one  book  can,  and  in 
the  most  natural  way,  with  the  permanent  facts  of  our  being,  it  is  eminently  fitted  to 
ottke  faith,  however  *'  foreign,  odd,  remote  "  the  new  world  may  appear  to  it,  feel  at 
hooie  among  those  facts.   It  is  a  book  which,  by  means  of  homely,  sometimes  humorous, 
iUnstiations,  links  its  argument  with  critical  passages  in  life,  when  a  treatise  more 
(bnnal  would  fail  us.     Above  all,  its  tone  ensures  respect  and  gives  real  confidence. 
The  writer  will  not  treat  of  " probability."    He  confines  himself  to  "the  truth  of 
things."    Conscious,  as  he  says  in  a  passage  whicb  touches  us  by  its  humility,  "how 
little  we  can  effect,  however  much  we  may  exert  ourselves,  without  His  blessing,"  he 
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pursues  a  '*  rugged  and  circuitous  path  of  thought "  in  a  way  proper  to  our  siibfed' 
matter,  and  arrives  at  "  certitude"  as  a  reward  of  a  consdentioos  use  of  the  laviif 
mind  which  are  the  expression  of  God's  will.  At  last  such  a  seeker  after  tmth  dlnff 
but  surely  contemplates  in  his  conscience  "  the  outline  of  a  Lawgiver  and  J>dge;" 
he  is  able  to  pronounce  about  the  great  sight  which  encompasses  him  about  as 
visible  object ;  he  is  brought-  by  the  use  of  such  certitude  as  a  principle  of 
"  into  the  presence  of  God  as  that  of  a  living  person.'* 

It  is  worth  noticing  these  characteristics  of  the  book  because,  undoubtedly,  piiiMi 
indecision,  or  even  that  unnatural  security  which  thinks  that  "it  can  knowMdaf 
about  anything  divine,"  is  best  met  by  the  cheerful  witness  of  one  powerful  i 
and  tender  heart  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  state  far  higher  than  the  balance  tf 
probabilities ;  by  the  courage  which  will  construct  a  pathway  for  faith  among  thi 
complex  elements  of  our  nature,  and  give  good  reasons  for  showing  that  it  is  *'  a  mtttrit 
and  normal  state  of  mind  ; "  by  the  recognition  of  the  varied  scenes  and  inteieitsil 
which  we  move  while  still  in  the  body  ;  by  the  hope,  justified  by  the  argomeotiflf 
the  highly-trained  reasoning  faculty,  described  as  *'the  illative  sense"  of  theauBi^ 
certitude.  The  physician  of  the  body,  after  all  the  study  and  training  of  the  medkd 
schools,  at  least  finds  himself  confronted  with  one  factor  in  the  case,  the  importanoeof 
which  he  has  hardly  estimated — it  is  the  patient  himself.  The  "  Grammar  of  AiMOt, 
in  bidding  us  "ascertain  the  laws  under  which  we  live,"  might  save  many  a  hcsitati^l 
inquirer  from  fruitless  experiments,  and  many  of  his  physicians  from  adopting  vsy 
doubtful  methods  for  his  cure. 

II. — Running  through  the  book,  and  instinct  with  all  the  deep  interest  of  the  pa* 
sonality  of  a  writer  to  whom  religion  was  something  far  deeper  than  sentiment,  tf* 
three  main  lines  of  thought  which,  if  ever  faith  is  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  bind* 
ing  principle  of  action,  must  find  a  place  far  more  influential  among  the  religions  idfitf 
of  English  people  than  they  do  now. 

(i)  It  is  shown  very  early  in  the  essay  that  faith,  there  regarded  as  a  natural  (xift^ 
ciple,  is  concerned  not  merely  with  things  or  propositions,  but  with  persons.  It  h**i 
therefore,  an  ethical  character,  as  Dr.  Wace  has  shown  in  a  note,  to  which  those  wbo 
do  not  know  it  will  be  thankful  to  be  referred,  at  the  close  of  the  "  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1879.*  Faith  includes  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  and  to  the  ground  a 
its  being  true  together.  When  a  child  assents  to  the  veracity  of  his  mother  in  rcgan 
to  any  of  the  assertions  which  she  makes  in  teaching  him,  that  particular  assent  htf 
a  force  and  life  in  it  which  other  assents  have  not.  Cardinal  Newman  points  out  tbat 
a  parent's  veracity  and  authority  is  bound  up  with  that  image  and  love  of  her  petson 
which  is  part  of  the  child  himself ;  it  has  a  moral  claim  upon  him.  Just  so,  in  a  spbeie 
far  higher,  assent  to  revelation  is  strengthened  when  the  true  idea  of  revelation  is  pw* 
sented.  The  argument  gains  in  moral  force  by  the  unflinching  courage  vrith  which  a 
this  essay  revelation  is  described.  No  apology  is  offered,  but  in  the  conviction  thil 
what  is  true  will  awaken  a  response  in  minds  true  to  nature  as  God  formed  it,  it  tt 
simply  described.  **  It  is  a  Revelatio  revclata;  it  is  a  definite  message  firom  God  lo 
man,  distinctly  conveyed  by  His  chosen  instruments,  and  to  be  received  as  sucht 
message  ;  true,  because  divine."  If  by  an  investigation  into  its  inner  witness  to  \\A 
and  into  the  validity  of  its  testimonials  to  demand  our  homage,  assent  is  strengthened 
by  inference,  to  act  upon  such  a  conviction  becomes  a  duty. 

In  language  of  great  power,  which  abbreviation  would  only  weaken,  it  is  sbo«i> 
(p.  264)  how  the  Christian  revelation  of  God  Incarnate  in  the  person  of  His  Son  fulfils 
the  one  great  need  of  human  nature,  and  how  the  high  and  pure  character  of  the 
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esses,  against  whom  imputations  "  easy  to  make,  difficult  as  impossible  to  meet," 
ti-social  as  they  are  inhuman,"  establishes  an  antecedent  probability  of  the  truth 
tieir  testimony.  With  other  teachers,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Durham*  and  the 
lOf  of  the  essay  on  "Faith  "  in  **Lux  Mundi^^  Cardinal  Newman  shows  that  all 
»  inTolves  an  advance  into  the  unseen.  In  the  closing  pages,  in  which  the  faith 
he  first  century  and  of  the  age  of  the  mart3rrs  is  reviewed,  he  mounts  higher, 
a  Christian  principle,  assent  following  on  a  divine  announcement  is  vivified  by 
ne  grace.  The  fact  of  the  power  of  the  image  of  Christ  as  a  principle  of  conversion 
of  association  among  the  mixed,  unlettered  multitudes  who  realized  it,  shows  what 
SRies  have  already  been  in  actual  life. 

t)  Whether  faith  is  regarded  as  a  natural  or  a  Christian  principle,  many  a  disap- 
itment  might  have  been  averted  had  apologists  recollected  the  conditions  of  assent 
apprehension.  To  "an  untravelled  John  Bull "  Cardinal  Newman  says  that  a 
Dch  JoZm  would  be  incomprehensible ;  passing  from  gay  to  grave,  he  adds  that  to 
an  of  the  world,  knowing  of  no  exercise  of  the  affections  beyond  what  is  merely 
mn,  a  life  of  religious  seclusion  might  appear  "  as  one  of  unutterable  dreariness  or 
ibandoned  sensuality."  This  is  developed  as  he  approaches  the  review  of  the 
istian  evidences  as  they  appealed  to  himself.  It  may  be  urged  that  he  makes  here 
issnmption  which  unbelief  in  its  present  form  would  be  indisposed  to  grant ;  but 
Iher  this  be  so  or  not,  it  may  certainly  be  said  that,  in  claiming  a  special  prepara- 
of  mind  for  their  consideration,  he  only  asserts  what  in  every  department,  except 
xact  science,  would  be  considered  reasonable,  and  he  acts  unquestionably  in  the 
r  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Unless  (to 
a  phrase  of  Dr.  Martineau)  a  man  finds  in  conscience,  to  which  references  so 
mn  are  made  in  the  "  Grammar  of  Assent,"  "  a  revelation  of  the  law  that 
Is  us ; "  unless  in  the  sanctions  and  emotions  of  which  conscience  is  the  source 
outlines  of  a  Lawgiver,  a  Judge,  a  Father,  are  discerned  ;  unless  there  is  some 
K  of  sin  and  guilt,  it  is  useless  to[speak  of  faith  as  a  Christian,  if  not  as  a  natural, 
idple.  '*  How,  after  all,  is  a  man  better  for  Christianity  who  has  never  felt  the 
1  of  it  or  the  desire  ? "  It  is  true  that  to  a  question  such  as  this  some  may 
y  that  the  recognition  of  the  need  and  the  growth  of  the  desire  are  beyond 
r  control,  and,  therefore,  to  speak  to  them  of  faith  as  a  duty  is  merely  idle 
«  And  it  is  here  that  from  the  "  Grammar  of  Assent"  in  a  form  more  austere, 
from  "  Lux  Mttndi  "  in  its  appeal  to  us  as  children  of  God  to  recognize  and  act 
n  oar  sonship,  we  shall  do  well  to  learn  to  insist  on  the  moral  conditions  of  the  life  of 
ti.  "  Truth  there  is  and  attainable  it  is,  but  its  rays  stream  in  upon  us  through 
medium  of  our  moral  as  well  as  our  intellectual  being  ;  and  in  consequence  that 
xption  of  its  first  principles  which  is  natural  to  us  " — "  the  attitude,  the  temper 
I  son  towards  the  father,"  as  Canon  Scott  Holland  would  add — "is  enfeebled, 
tmcted,  perverted  by  allurements  of  sense  and  the  supremacy  of  self,  and  on  the 
er  hand  quickened  by  aspirations  after  the  supernatural."  Where  there  is  a  sense 
real  distress  or  of  dissatisfaction,  all  the  more  pathetic  because  it  cannot  express 
Borrow,  there  b  really  a  germ  of  faith.  But  if  there  l)e  no  recognition  of  want,  no 
[oiry,  no  r^rets,  literature  of  all  kinds  bought  in  abundance,  with  the  exception 
my  helpful  works  of  a  religious  character,  then,  surely,  an  honest  rebuke  is  the 
1  remedy  to  apply  to  those  who  profess  to  wonder  at  "a  general  obscuration" 
their  £aith. 

3)  And,  lastly,  Cardinal  Newman  appeals  to  one  motive  power  in  the  ethics  of 
ief  which,  while  freely  admitted  by  believers,  is  often  hardly  recognized  in  the 

♦  "  The  Historic  Faith,"  note  2. 
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full  consciousness  of  its  marvellous  and  attracting  influence.  The  lines  of  his  long 
and  subtle  argument,  enriched  with  all  his  wealth  of  illustration,  his  keen  satire,  his 
solemn,  thrilling  power,  his  graceful  humour,  his  pathetic  appeal,  converge  upon  the  \ 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows  His  own,  and  His  own  know  Him.  He 
addresses  men  as  members  of  a  perpetual  society,  whose  fundamental  law  is  Icycl 
allegiance  to  its  invisible  but  present  Lord.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  this  appetl 
pre-supposes  some  measure  of  acknowledgment  of  Christ,  but  wherever  and  whenever 
the  appeal  results  in  action,  there,  iax  more  than  by  any  merely  logical  disputation, 
agnosticism,  secularism,  unbelief  are  likely  to  be  vanquished.  "  Hunumity,"  it  hu 
been  said,  in  words  which  are  eloquent  because  they  are  so  true,  "needs  not  oolyi 
leader,  but  an  inspirer  ;  not  only  the  guide  who  will  go  before  the  people,  but  the  life 
which  Mali  link  itself  with  them,  which  will  bind  up  the  broken  in  heart,  give  strength 
to  the  faint,  and  medicine  to  bear  the  sicknesses  of  humanity.*'*  When,  then,  the 
energy  of  vital  action  and  of  devotion  is  evoked  by  a  steady  loyalty  to  the  Lord,  when 
the  power  of  Christianity  is  felt  to  be  *'  in  the  present,"  two  results  follow.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  "  Grammar  of 
Assent,"  men  are  drawn  to  admit  that  **  Here  is  One  who  is  not  a  mere  name,  who  is 
not  a  mere  fiction,  who  is  a  reality."  On  the  other,  as  the  perfect  manhood  of  those 
who  so  lojrally  serve  Christ  is  developed  not  only  in  personal  but  in  sodal  life,  when, 
as  physicians  of  high  reputation  would  tell  us,t  the  well-being  of  the  body  as  well  is 
of  the  mind  is  advanced  by  faith  as  it  acts  upon  thought,  and  heart,  and  imaginatioD, 
and  will,  •*  the  very  divination  of  our  needs  by  Christianity  is  in  itself,**  says  Cardinil 
Newman,  **  a  proof  that  it  is  really  the  supply  of  them.'*  Loyalty,  then,  to  Christ  is 
not  only  a  persuasive  witness  to  His  present  power ;  its  effects  give  confidence  to 
those  who  are  distressed  and  undecided  to  try  faith  for  themselves  as  a  principle 
of  action  in  this  "pre-eminence  of  strength,"  which  marks  its  highest  form. 

in. — Two  words  may  be  said  in  conclusion,     (a)  We  shall,  indeed,  best  imitate 
here  below  the  patience  of  the  heavenly  Father  as  He  waits  for  the  willing  response 
of  an  accurate  faith  by  the  utmost  delicacy  and  consideration  in  dealing  privately  with 
doubters  one  by  one.     But  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  an  attitude  of  hesitating 
apology  is  really  the  best  for  public  adoption.     It  creates  an  idea  that  the  foundations 
of  the  faith  are  insecure.    It  gives  the  impression,  which  second-hand  doubt  or  disbelief, 
eagerly  embraced   by  many  whose  lives  in  reality  require  a  complete  moral  readjust- 
ment, are  only  too  ready  to  adopt,  that  something  may  yet  be  said  against  the  creed  of 
Christendom  that  will  do  it  an  irreparable  injury.     Larger  courage  in  upholding  the 
duty  of  belief  would  not  only  be  worthy  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  ;   it  would, 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  and,  may  we  not  think  ?  even  in  academic 
circles,  be  the  wisest  and  the  kindliest  policy,     {h)  Cardinal  Newman  was  far  too  true 
a  student  of  human  nature,  as  a  whole,  to  leave  revealed  religion  floating  about  as  an 
airy,   bodiless  abstraction.      He  connects  the  exercise  of  faith  **  with  ever-Kving 
objects,"  and  **  the  appropriation  and  use  of  ever-recurring  gifts  "  in  the  Church  of 
God.     We  are  privileged  to  know  that  in  the  precinct  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Com- 
munion, **thc  certitude"  which  Newman  honestly  thought  could  be  found  only  under 
the  wings  of  an  infallible  earthly  authority,  has  been  attained.    After  facing  difHcultie*^ 
as  grave,  and  passing  through  trials  graver  than  those  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Dr.  Pusey  wrote  these  words  on  the  light  "  which  comes  from  above,  but  then  is 

•  The  Bishop  of  Ripon:  "The  Permanent  Elements  of  Religion,"  p.  282. 
t  Address  by  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne  on  **  The  Hygienic  Uses  of  the  Imagination  "  : 
British  Medical  Association,  August,  1889. 
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iraptited  to  the  soul."*  *'  This  £uth  is  immovable  because  it  is  of  God.  It  '  knows  in 
whom  it  has  believed.'  It  needs  no  fresh  demonstrations.  It  is  a  light  unshadowed 
by  doods.     It  sees,  by  the  light  of  iaith,  what  it  believes.     It  is  as  certain  as  if  it  saw 

them It  lives  in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  light,  for  its  life  is  from  God,  in 

God,  in  grateful  adoration  of  Him  who  gave  and  who  preserved  it." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

Out  of  the  speakers  this   morning  said  that  the  attention  with  which  the  papers 

had  been  listened  to  proved  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  the  English  character.    It 

me  rather  as  an  evidence  of  the  intense  interest  which  we  take  in  the  subject 

been  before  us  to-day,  and  also  of  the  very  lively  appreciation  by  the  audience 

of  the  excellence  of  the  papers  which  we  have  heard,    ^d  I  cannot  help  feeling 

thit  yon  would  wish  me  to  express  your  thanks  to  those  who  have  addressed  us  to-day 

for  the  papers  they  have  read  to  us.    The  papers  were,  all  of  them,  of  an  eminently 

sdiolarly  type,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  exception,  they  were  of  a  highly 

poetical  character.     And  I  feel  that  very  seldom  have  there  been  addressed  to  the 

Church  Congress  a  series  of  papers  more  valuable  than  those  to  which  we  have 

listened  this  morning.    It  seems  to  me  that  in  presence  of  attacks  upon  our  faith 

there  are  one  or  two  things  of  a  very  simple  nature  which  are  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  well  exercise  the  patience  which  comes  of  confidence  in  our 

Cttse.   The  fieuth  has  been  attacked  from  the  very  first,  and  has  gained  the  victory  over 

^  the  attacks  by  which  it  has  been  assailed.    The  faith  has  been  upon  its  trial  again 

^  Again,  and  again  and  again  the  cause  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  faith. 

h  is  not  well  for  us  that  we  should  be  again  and  again  agitating  our  minds  by 

^wing  a  cause  to  be  re-opened  which  has  been  decided  so  many  times,  because 

*^  all  no  new  evidence  has  been  adduced,  or  is  adduced  at  the  present  time,  against 

tbe  fiuth  which  we  have  received  from  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    And  so 

We  may  depend  upon  it  if  we  are  patient,  the  present  attacks,  or  any  attacks  which 

iQty  be  made  in  the  future,  will  in  a  short  time  be  answered,  and  the  faith  will  be 

confirmed  and  re-established  more  firmly  than  ever.    Then,  in  the  second  place,  I 

vcDtore  to  think  that  we  do  very  well  to  make  use  of  what  may  be  described  as  a 

vise  profession  of  Agnosticism.     We  do  not  know  everything,  and  again  and  again 

one  need  not  be  afraid  to  say,  *'  I  do  not  know."     We  have  heard  this  morning  in 

ooe  of  the  most  able  of  our  papers,  that  by  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and   Man,  a 

refierence  to  the  difficulty  sometimes  raised  as  to  why  it  was  that  God  cared  chiefly 

^  this  world  when  there  were  so  many  worlds  of  vastly  greater  magnitude  than 

ours.     His  lordship  answered   that   question   by  putting    another  question,   viz.  : 

**Wbat  proof  have  you  that  those  worlds  are  inhabited?"     May  I  ask  another 

still  ?    "  What  proof  have  you  that  God  has  not  cared  for  the  other  worlds  just  as 

much  as  He  has  cared  for  this  ?  "   I  believe  we  may  adopt  the  practice  of  boldly  saying, 

*'I  do  not  know,"  in  very  many  cases  with  singularly  good  effect.  How  does  God  act  to 

other  worlds  ?  I  do  not  know.    How  does  God  answer  prayer  ?  I  do  not  know.   How 

does  God  raise  the  dead  ?    I  do  not  know.    But  I  do  know  God  has  put  into  my 

heart  a  clear  conviction  that  He  does  hear  prayer,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  God 

hears  prayer,  not  only  because  His  Word  says  so,  but  because  my  heart  tells  me  He 

hears  prayer.     How  shall  God  raise  the  dead  ?    I  do  not  know,   but  Jesus  Christ 


•  it 


University  Sermons"  (1859-1872),  pp.  73,  74. 
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rose  from  the  dead,  and  has  said  that  His  followers  will  rise  from  the  dead  to  meet 
Him  in  glory. 

Once  more,  our  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  onr  cause  should  make  us  bitve  in 
facing  the  revelations  of  science.  Professor  Sedgwick  once  attended  a  meetiDg 
for  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  elementary  school.  One  of  the  spetken 
expressed  some  fear  lest  instruction  in  science,  if  given  in  the  school,  would  bive 
the  effect  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  children  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  When 
he  sat  down,  the  Professor  sprang  to  his  feet  and,  taking  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  exdaimed, 
''  Who  is  the  real  unbeliever  ?  Is  it  not  he  who,  believing  this  book  to  have  cooe 
from  God,  is  afraid  to  look  into  that  other  book  of  God,  the  book  of  nature,  lest  it 
should  be  found  to  contradict  the  first  ? "  Deal  honestly  and  bravely  with 
science.     It  will  not  rob  us  of  the  Bible,  but  help  us  to  understand  it. 

One  word  more.  We  had  under  consideration  yesterday  afternoon  the  subject  of 
systematic  instruction  in  religion.  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  important  for  us  wbo 
are  parents  than  to  strive  wisely  and  earnestly  to  cultivate  faith  in  our  children.  And 
we  shall  best  cultivate  faith  in  our  children  by  showing  them  the  example  of  a  livisg 
faith  in  our  living  Lord,  by  making  them  feel  that  our  lives  are  truly  moulded  bj  ov 
faith. 


HENGLER'S    CIRCUS, 

Wednesday    Afternoon,    October    ist,    1890. 


The    Right    Rev.    the    President    in    the    Chair. 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS— WITH     SPECIAL     REFERENCE 

TO    AFRICA: 

(a)  Present  Condition  and  Prospects. 

(6)  Qualifications,  Training  and  Equipment  of  Missionaries. 

ADDRESSES. 

The   Right   Rev.   Chas.   Alan   Smythies,   D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Central  Africa. 

With  your  Lordship's  permission  I  will  speak,  instead  of  reading,  and  I  will  conft*^ 
myself  to  that  part  of  Africa  with  which  I  am  most  acquainted.  Since  I  have  heen  0 
Africa,  during  the  last  six  years,  there  has  been  such  an  advance  in  that  small  \^ 
of  that  great  Continent  into  which  the  influence  of  the  Universities'  Mission  eartcn^ 
as  to  give  us  great  hope  for  the  extension  of  missionary  work,  far  and  wide,  io  "•* 
future.  Owing  very  much  to  the  exertions  of  my  predecessor,  the  great  Bishop  Stctf^ 
and  those  who  have  been  trained  by  him,  already  the  whole  of  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  Swahili,  the  coast  language.  Also,  with  the  help  of  those  who  9^ 
in  this  work,  notably  Mr.  Madan,  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  gives  «P 
his  whole  time  to  it,  there  are  continually  being  issued  from  our  press  in  TmoS^ 
educational  works  translated  into  that  language.  That  initial  difficulty  therefore  ^ 
got  over.  Though  we  have  very  many  languages,  still  we  are  able,  with  the  help  ^ 
these  translations  into  Swahili,  to  make  translations  into  other  languages  much  niof' 
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eadly,  as  the  necessity  may  arise.  Our  work  in  Zanzibar,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
very  greatly  amongst  those  who  live  in  the  island,  but  principally  among  those  whom 
we  receiye  from  Her  Majesty's  consuls,  as  slaves  freed  from  the  slave  ships,  and  put 
nnder  oar  care.  However,  in  using  these  freed  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
miwionary  work  in  Africa  great  advance  has  certainly  been  made.  When  I  went  to 
Zanabar  I  found,  for  instance,  that  all  classes  of  boys  were  mingled  together  in  our 
school  Now  the  industrial  boys  are  separated,  and  we  are  able  to  give  more  particular 
attentioD  to  those  whom  we  hope  to  train  to  be  the  future  teachers  and  missionaries  to 
tfadr  fellow-countrymen  on  the  mainland.  We  have  formed  a  guild  of  some  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  bojrs,  who  have  come  forward  voluntarily  to  say  that  they  wish  to 
be  trained  for  that  work.  They  are  as  yet  young,  and  the  work  is  only  tentative. 
SdU,  from  having  watched  the  characters  of  these  young  men,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  great  promise  for  the  future.  I  had  this  year  the  great  happiness  of  ordaining 
our  first  native  priest.  He  came  to  us  as  a  litttle  freed  slave  boy,  and  we  have 
watched  his  life  ever  since.  When  I  went  last  year  to  the  village  up  country  where 
I  had  sent  him  to  open  a  new  station,  because  the  chief,  alone  of  his  people,  was  a 
Christian,  I  found  that  he  had  more  converts  prepared  for  baptism  and  confirmation 
than  I  should  have  expected  from  an  English  missionary  in  the  same  circumstances. 

We  are  more  and  more  convinced,  as  years  go  on,  that  if  Africans  are  to  be 
converted  in  any  large  numbers,  it  must  be  by  the  ministry  of  Africans  themselves. 
It  is  unfortunately  at  a  very  great  sacrifice  of  life  that  we  English  missionaries  work 
^  that  country.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  Englishmen  or  Germans  can  live 
n  many  parts  of  it.  Large  spaces  have  been  marked  ofi*  on  the  map  of  Africa  indicating 
l^e  sphere  of  influence  of  this  or  that  power,  but  as  yet  there  is  a  mere  handful  of 
^ropeans  in  the  country.  With  all  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  life  of 
Europeans  in  these  regions,  the  great  point,  therefore,  to  which  we  must  turn  our 
attention  is  the  training  of  an  African  ministry.  Many  things  have  been  said  as  to 
be  capacity  and  the  stability  of  the  Africans,  as  if  it  wer6  a  matter  of  the  most 
emote  possibility  that  we  could  accomplish  with  success  this  work  of  training  up 
^tican  missionaries,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  appre- 
hensions I  have  heard  expressed.  Certainly  as  interpreters,  Africans  are  exceedingly 
^ble.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  one  man  as  an  interpreter — formerly  a  freed 
slave,  who  will  listen  to  me  preaching  a  sermon  in  English  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
ouQQtes,  and  then  preach  that  sermon  himself  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  any  one 
^  three  African  languages,  with  earnestness  and  eloquence.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  these  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in  our  schools,  I  should  say  that  they 
^  certainly  preach  with  more  vigour  and  more  power  than  the  ordinary  English 
clergyman  when  he  begins  the  work  of  his  ministry.  But  if  we  are  to  train  an 
A&ican  clergy,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Church  of  this  country  to  give  us  the  right 
^  of  men  to  place  at  the  head  of  our  theological  schools  in  Africa.  We  do  not 
^>nt  men  of  any  less  efficiency  than  those  which  are  chosen  to  be  at  the  head  of 
theological  colleges,  and  to  train  our  clergy  at  home.  Men  of  less  efficiency  will 
*>t  do.  We  rather  want  men  of  more  efficiency  even  than  at  home,  because 
^  material  they  have  to  work  on  is  more  in  the  raw.  Fortunately,  as  far 
*s  the  little  sphere  of  our  work  goes,  God  has  granted  us  hitherto  such  men.  It 
^^cpends  upon  the  supply  being  continued  whether  there  will  be  a  firmly  established 
*^  efficient  African  ministry  or  not. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  already  we  are  using  freed  slaves 
*)(ought  up  in  our  schools  for  this  work,  I  may  point  to  what  has  been  done 
^  Lake  Nyassa.  When  I  first  went  up  there,  there  was  no  missionary,  there 
^  no  missionary  organization,  and  not  a  single  convert  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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lake  (on  the  other  side  Scotch  missionaries  have  been  working  for  many  yean). 
Last  year  I  visited  our  work  there,  and  this  is  what  I  found  on  the  little 
island  of  Likoma,  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  headquarters.  There  is  a  boys' 
school  under  native  teachers  and  English  missionaries,  a  girls'  school  under  two 
English  ladies,  with  all  the  necessary  buildings— church,  schools,  etc. — ^primitife,  but 
sufficient.  There  is  also  a  mission  steamer,  which  carries  the  English  missionaries 
round  to  visit  the  different  places  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  You  must  undeistind 
that  these  towns  are  built  in  most  unhealthy  situations,  generally  on  a  sand-bank 
with  a  marsh  behind,  and  it  would  be  almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  life  of  any 
European  to  try  to  live  in  them.  But  by  means  of  the  mission  steamer,  given  to  as  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  one  very  self-denying  missionary — Mr.  Johnson — ^who  bad 
lived  a  long  time  alone  amongst  the  natives  and  given  up  his  life  to  them,  we  aie 
able  to  work  efficiently  in  those  places  where  no  English  missionary  could  hope  to 
live  for  any  length  of  time.  Every  year  we  send  up  from  Zanzibar  a  band  of  trained 
teachers,  who  open  schools  in  these  towns,  wherever  the  chiefe  and  people  ask  faf 
them.  Then  the  English  missionary  periodically  visits  them  in  the  steamer, 
superintends  the  work,  and  gathers  together  converts  and  enquirers  for  instruction. 
Such  is  the  work  which  we  have  already  seen  begun  and  going  on  during  the  W 
few  years.  By  and  bye,  if  we  find  that  these  teachers  stand  the  test  of  the  terrible 
temptations  which  surround  them  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  population,  those  who 
are  most  capable  will  be  sent  back  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar  to  be  prepared  fo' 
ordination — some  as  deacons  only,  others  we  hope  eventually  as  priests. 

In  considering  what  is  the  best  way  of  approaching  the  Africans,  I  think  thAt  ^ 
ought  to  dismiss  altogether  from  our  minds  that  rather  fascinating  idea  of  a  Chri^^^ 
village,  situated  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  drawing  people  from  all  parts  to  liveundef  ^ 
presiding  genius  of  the  missionary.     I  am  convinced  myself  that  such  a  system  ^ 
utterly  false  one.     It  presents  a  very  fair  outside  picture,  but  what  does  it  rs^^^ 
It  means  that  all  the  "ne'er-do-wells,"  all  the  people  who  are  discontented  ^^ 
their  own  chiefs  and  with  their  own  political  conditions  would  assemble  tog^* 
under  the  presidency  of  the  missionary,  who  is  at  once  elevated  into  the  positi(F*^  . 
a  chief  himself,  and  becomes  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  unde^ 
care.     In  these  circumstances  he  will  inevitably  come  into  collision  with  the  naf^"^^ 
rulers  in  his  neighbourhood.     Such  a  system  must  strike  at  one  of  the  first  prind,^ 
of  missionary  work,  viz.,  that  the  missionary  should  not  assume  civil  power  i^^ 
than   is  possible,  or  in  any   way  acquire  the    position    of  a   chief  in   the  coui^ 
We  have  already   tried  having  a   freed-slave  village  in  the  middle  of  Africa, 
everybody  thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  very  promising  experiment ;  but  we  have 
to  give  it  up  because  of  this  very  thing.     The  missionary  found  himself  looked  u^^ 
as  a  chief,  and  held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  people,  without  ^^ 
p>olice  or  army  at  his  back  to  support  his  position  and  uphold  his  jurisdiction.    Noth]^^ 
could  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  his  proper   spiritual  work.     I  am  quite  sure  the  t^^ 
way  is  to  go  to  the  tribes  where  we  find  them,  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  chi^ 
to  try  to  instil  into  his  mind  Christian  principles,  and  to  remind  him  continually  tl^ 
he  holds  his  power  from  God,  and  is  bound  to  give  an  account  to  Him  for  the  way 
which  he  uses  it. 

The  spiritual  state  of  the  people  would  not  seem  to  oppose  many  obstacles 
Christianity.  No  doubt,  wherever  Mahommedanism  exists  there  is  a  great  addition^ 
obstacle.  We  do  not  find  that  it  has  generally  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  aw^ 
from  the  Coast.  The  inhabitants  of  East  Africa  are  not  idolators.  They  may,  perhaps 
be  described  as  in  this  position — they  believe  in  the  devil,  and  know  nothing  abo*-^ 
God.     That  is  hardly  their  fault.     They  will  say,    "  How  can  we  know  anythic^ 
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aboat  God  ?      Nobody  has  ever  been  to  tell  us."     Not  knowing  anything  of  a 
greater   power    for   good,    they  believe  that  this  great  power  of  evil  is  alTH'ays 
working   against    them,    and    always   has   to   be    propitiated.      Hence   all   the 
terrible  ciimes  of  heathenism.      If  anybody  dies  his  relations  go  at   once  to  the 
"  medicine  man,"  and  ask  who  has  bewitched  their  friend  and  caused  his  death,  and 
terrible  crimes  are  the  result.     The  progress  of  Christianity  must  be  slow,  because  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  be  very  careful  to  see  that  they  do  not  profess 
Christianity  merely  owing  to  the  influence  of  that  superior  civilization  with  which  we 
go  to  them,  and  which  must  naturally  have  a  very  great  influence  over  them.     There- 
fore, some  long  time  must  elapse  before  people  are  baptized.     They  must  be  tested  in 
many  ways  to  show  that  they  know  what  they  are  going  to  profess,  that  the  faith  has 
reaUy  entered  into  their  hearts,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  live  really  Christian  lives. 
r  would  say  also  that  I  think  a  merely  emotional  religion,  or  a  religion  a  large  part  of 
which  is  emotional,  would  be  very  injurious  to  them.     In  the  infancy  of  their  Chris- 
timnity  they  need  a  strong  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  Church.    They  need  to  have 
the  laws  of  morality  instilled  efiiectually  into  their  minds,  or  else  we  shall  be  sure  to 
produce  a  sort  of  Antinomianism  with  a  varnish  of  Christianity.     It  is  not  difficult  to 
secure  an  outward  compliance  with   Christianity.      Very  likely,   for  instance,   an 
Englishman  would  be  struck  by  the  reverence  of  our  boys  at  church  ;  but  it  must  be 
'cmembered  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  an  African  boy  to  sit  still  and  be  quiet  than 
^  an  English  boy.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  their  morality,  to  take 
care  that  they  understand  that  when  they  give  in  their  allegiance  to  Christ  it  is  that 
He  may  help  them  to  live  a  better,  purer,  holier  life.     I  would  say,  then,  that  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  all  impurity  of  every  kind,  such  as  polygamy,  is 
excluded  from  the  Christian  Church.     The  atmosphere  is  laden  with  impurity,  and  if 
<^Qce  polygamy  were  admitted  true  Christianity  would  become  impossible^ 

Missionary  work  in  our  part  of  Africa  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis.     We  have  to 

**k  ourselves  the  question — is  it  possible  for  missionaries  to  work  outside  of  the 

*Phere  of  British  influence,  because  by  recent  changes  we  find  a  good  deal  of  our 

^ork  under  the  spheres  of  German  and  Portuguese  influence  ?    I  am  obliged  to  say  to 

*11  suggestions  that  we  must  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  retiring  from  those  spheres, 

^^t  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  doing  so.     To  adopt  such  a  course  ought 

to  cover  us  with  disgrace  before  our  countrymen.      It  could  never  have  the  approval 

^f  our  own  consciences,  and  it  would  rightly  make  us  appear  to  our  children  in  Africa 

^  traitors.      And  as  for  the   suggestion    that    we   might  ask  for  compensation,   I 

^^'ish  to  say  plainly  that  it  seems  to  me  something  like  an  insult  for  anyone   to 

idiagine  that  we  would  sell  the  souls  of  our  people  for  money.     But  I  am  thankful  to 

^y  that  in  the  late  agreements  with  respect  to  Africa  the  principle  has  been  insisted 

^  that  in  these  spheres  of  influence  there  shall  be  the  same  toleration  for  missionaries 

^  there  is  everywhere  in  British  territory,  and  I  look  to  our  fellow-countrymen  to 

^pport  us  in  seeing  that  the  principle  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  so  careful  to  insist  on 

^^1  be  really  confirmed  and  ratified  on  all  hands,  so  that  it  shall  become  a  living 

^t  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  future. 

I  see  that  the  training  of  missionaries  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  subject  we  are  to 

^*acuss.     I  have  no  time  to  go  into  that  now.     This  only  would  I  say,  that  I  think 

^e  clergy  in  this  country  should  be  very  careful  when  they  select  a  young  man  to 

'^d  him  to  a  missionary  college  :  that  before  all  things  he  should  be  selected  not 

*^ccause  he  is  sharp  and  receptive,  but  because  he  has  a  true  missionary  vocation. 

tite  man  who  goes  out  to  Africa,  unless  he  has  a  true  missionary  vocation,  will  be 

iiuserable  himself,  and  the  work  in  which  he  engages  will  be  a  failure. 
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I  FEEL  that  after  what  we  have  just  heard  from  Bishop  Smythies,  the  head  d  Vint 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  successful  of  our  Church  misskniii 
Africa,  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  for  me  to  say  anything  about  missionaiy  wik. 
But  I  want  to  say  one  thing  told  me  about  that  mission  by  Mr.  Hore,  who  irakel 
on  the  sister  lake  Tanganyika  for  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  said** TV 
mission  most  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  mission  was  the  Universities'  Mission."  Ve 
have  to  face  at  present  in  Africa  great  new  and  political  changes,  and  it  isasabjed 
of  congratulation  to  us  all  that  our  Prime  Minister  has  asserted  throughout  all  Umk 
delimitations  of  territory  in  Africa  that  the  missionaries  of  all  nations  are  to  hive  fine 
and  equal  rights.  It  is  asking  for  Africa  what  we  have  at  home  here  in  Engltnd— '  | 
liberty  of  conscience.  I  of  course  naturally  wish  that  our  own  Church  missions  dill 
make  if  possible  more  headway  than  others,  and  have  a  greater  area  coming  nndtf 
their  charge  than  those  of  other  societies.  The  Universities'  Mission  was  founded  ii 
great  measure  owing  to  what  Dr.  Livingstone  said  to  the  two  great  Univeisitiei  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I  have  found  that  the  Universities  are  still  fully  alive 
to  the  needs  of  Africa.  One  thing  we  have  to  look  at  in  Africa  is  the  great  que*' 
tion  of  slavery,  and  I  believe  that  until  religion,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  ii 
understood  and  taught  in  Africa  we  shall  have  no  permanent  settlement  of  thvoy' 
Until  Christianity  has  been  spread  abroad  in  Africa,  in  spite  of  what  GovenuiMflti 
may  do  slavery  will  ever  be  a  difficulty  before  us.  There  is  one  thing  I  wotUd  biot 
to  missionaries  in  Africa.  Bishop  Smythies  has  told  us  that  wherever  MahommediiL 
are  met  with  an  additional  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  way  of  Christianity  in  Afioctf 
I  quite  admit  that  everywhere  to  make  a  Mahommedan  a  Christian  u  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  possible.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  known  that  a  MahoaunediB 
has  become  truly  a  Christian  ;  but  I  fancy  that  in  some  measure  we  do  not  qoitei  in 
trjring  to  convert  Mahommedans,  admit  how  much  the  Mahommedan  rel^;ioo  i 
based  upon  Christianity,  especially  as  contained  in  the  teaching  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  and  a  spurious  form  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  points  which  are  Christitn 
are  acknowledged  by  all  Mahommedans.  They  have  been  interpreted  and  altered 
by  Mahomet,  and  as  altered  form  part  of  the  Koran.  But  while  I  deny  once  ^ 
for  all  that  Mahommedanism  could  in  any  way  be  better  than  Christianity  for  Afitic* 
— a  notion  based  upon  an  entirely  mistaken  idea  of  the  people — yet,  I  think  that  lO 
dealing  with  Mahommedans  it  would  be  as  well  to  find  out  our  points  of  similitude 
and  not  our  points  of  difference,  to  show  to  the  Mahommedan  races  that  Christiafli^ 
and  Mahommedanism  are  both  based  originally  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  tha>^ 
also  to  some  extent  Mahommedanism  believes  in  the  New  Testament.  We  coo*^ 
show  them  where  they  begin  to  branch  off  from  us,  and  that  our  teaching  is  bett^ 
and  purer  than  theirs.  That  is  a  thing  of  very  great  importance  for  the  future  *^ 
Africa,  aiid  I  would  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  African  missionaries.  , 

Passing  from  that,  I  was  glad  to  hear  Bishop  Smythies*  recital  of  the  progress  ^^ 


education  amongst  the  native  races  in  Africa.     It  is  impossible  to  do  the 
work  oi  Africa  entirely  with  European  missionaries,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  and 
think  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  educate  the  native  missionaries  are  aboi^ 
the  wisest  that  could  be  adopted.     But  you  must  send  out  the  best  men  that  can  b^ 
found  to  assist  Bishop  Smythies  in  his  work,  because,  as  he  has  observed,  the  Afiricu^ 
native  is  in  a  raw  or  rough  state,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  moulding  before  he  can 
embrace  the  truths  of  Christianity.     The  process  must  be  a  slow  one,  but  we  most 
toil  on  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  Church  of  Africa.     Moreover,  the  politiciJ 
changes  just  exhibited  in  Africa  cast  upon  this  nation  a  most  awful  responsibility. 
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nissionary  work  of  Africa  is  a  comparatively  small  thing  at  present — a  fact  which 
Easily  be  realized  by  looking  at  those  vast  tracts  of  British  territory  coloured  red 
e  map.  By  our  agreements  with  Germany  and  France  the  whole  valley  of  the 
up  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  is  now  nominally  within  the  sphere  of  British 
nee.  And  what  are  we  doing  ?  We  see  the  Niger  stretching  away  beyond  the 
Be  of  Bishop  Crowther  into  the  Soudan.  In  every  one  of  these  territories  the 
st  is  ripe.  They  are  waiting  for  missionaries  to  go  and  teach  the  people  what 
tianity  is.  How  are  we  going  to  make  our  Government  in  these  regions  secure 
{  every  company  and  every  ruling  power  that  goes  out  to  Africa  place  educa- 
ind  religion  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme?  And  I  think  it  is  one  of 
addest  things  one  can  see,  that  this  chartered  company  of  South  Africa  has 
&ve  hundred  armed  men  out  into  a  new  country  without  one  minister  of  religion 
with  them.  People  may  say  that  Lobengula  and  the  Mashona  people  do  not  want 
issionaries,  but  here  is  an  English  force  gone  into  Africa,  and  neither  for  the 
e  amongst  whom  they  have  gone,  nor  for  the  men  composing  the  expedition, 
ny  provision  been  made  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  I  should  think  this  is  a 
r  which  comes  most  of  all  upon  our  Missionary  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
ospel,  as  that  is  the  society  which  specially  looks  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
shmen  abroad.  Other  missionary  societies  are  devoted  to  their  own  particular 
:ts.  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon  the  equipment  of  missionaries,  because  as  a 
ler  I  know  something  of  what  the  equipment  of  men  going  into  these  countries 
1  be.  Well,  the  first  and  most  important  article  a  missionary  should  take  out 
him  is  a  thoroughly  good  temper,  so  that  be  should  be  able  to  sit  down  under 
e  disappointments  of  the  day,  when  he  finds  that  his  tent  has  been  left  behind 
he  has  got  no  dinner,  and  smoke  his  pipe,  if  he  be  a  smoker,  and  not  begin  to 
up  a  row  with  all  his  carriers  and  porters  because  he  has  no  tent  and  no  dinner. 
lUSt  remember  that  these  poor  fellows  have  to  go  along  barefooted  over  stony, 
y  roads,  that  their  legs  and  shoulders  often  ache,  and  that  they  have  just  as 
di65culties  to  put  up  with  as  he  has.  That  gift  of  a  good  temper,  combined 
tact,  is  a  most  important  thing.  Another  most  important  thing  is  a  power  of 
)g  himself  in  the  place  of  natives,  to  try  to  think  as  they  think,  and  feel  as 
feel.  In  this  way  many  points  of  difference,  leading  to  argument,  may  be  done 
with  at  once.  Of  course  a  good  constitution  is  another  most  important  part 
:  outfit  of  a  missionary,  though  we  certainly  find  that  some  men  with  weakly 
itutions  have  been  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  successful  of  our  missionaries, 
other  thing  for  a  missionary  is  that  he  should  have  an  entire  determination  to 
ed  at  all  hazard  and  all  cost.  It  is  no  good  a  man  going  out,  unless,  as  Bishop 
hies  says,  he  has  a  true  missionary  vocation.  Another  most  important  thing, 
ik,  in  Africa  is  that  the  missionary  should  avoid  trying  to  make  African  civiliza- 
.  spurious  imitation  of  English  civilization.  The  manners  and  customs  of  men 
change  according  to  times  and  climates.  That  the  manners  and  customs  of 
in  Africa  should  be  the  same  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who  live 
is  utterly  and  entirely  absurd.  Therefore,  another  important  thing  for  a 
3nary  to  carry  with  him  is  an  adaptability  to  circumstances,  that  he  may  show 
African  people  what  a  proper  form  of  civilization  should  be.  Civilization  in 
a  may  be  as  perfectly  true  and  high  a  civilization  as  ours  without  men  wearing 
coats  and  tall  hats,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  true  civilization  is  a  civiliza- 
vhich  carries  with  it  perfect  courtesy,  and  true  charity,  and  forbearance,  every 
trying  to  do  his  best  for  his  neighbour.  That  is  what  the  ideal  civilization 
d  be,  and  I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Universities'  Mission 
they  educate  their  men  out  at  Zanzibar  amongst  their  native  brethren,  instead  of 
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bringing  them  to  England.  Natives  of  Africa  have  been  brought  to  England  to  be 
educated,  and  with  perfect  success,  but,  unfortunately,  one  has  also  seen  men  edootol 
in  England,  who  have,  when  sent  back  to  their,  native  country,  returned  simply  as  a 
bad  imitation  of  an  Englishman,  in  the  manner  of  wearing  their  clothes,  with  to 
eyeglass  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  if  tliey 
had  not  come  to  England  and  imbibed  the  idea  that  they  were  better  dun  tfadr 
fellow-countrymen  in  Africa. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  a  very  small  thing  to  dwell  upon,  but  it  is  one  of  tk 
things  which  I  am  perfectly  certain  will  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fntoe 
success  of  missionary  work  in  Africa.  Of  course  missionaries  require  equipment  tnd 
outfit  for  travel,  and  a  man  has  always  to  consider  what  are  the  best  things  he  cm 
take  out  with  him  to  Africa.  Mosquito  curtains  and  a  perfect  medicine  chest  may  be 
regarded  as  amongst  the  things  that  are  indispensable.  Great  discretion  most,  bow- 
ever,  be  exercised  in  using  the  medicine  chest,  because  I  have  often  seen  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  medicine  chest  has  proved  more  deadly  than  the  illoett  it 
was  intended  to  cure.  All  these  things  might  be  almost  taken  as  an  allegory  for 
Christian  work.  The  man  who  goes  as  a  missionary  must  go  out  with  his  heart, 
mind,  and  soul  in  his  work,  but  he  must  not  be  led  away  by  his  too  great  enerfiy.  He 
must  remember  that  discretion  is  as  valuable  as  energy,  and  that  the  two  together  will 
enable  him  to  succeed  in  the  most  difficult  tasks.  We  have  now  the  difficulty  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Portuguese  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  mission  field  in  Africa^ 
and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  noble  words  which  fell  from  Bishop  Smythies  when 
he  said  that  it  was  an  insult  to  ask  the  missionaries  to  retire  from  their  stations  ana 
sell  the  souls  of  men  for  a  paltry  compensation.  I  can  conceive  no  greater  insult  to 
any  body  of  Christian  clergy  than  that  such  a  thing  should  be  proposed  to  them,  «** 
whatever  the  difficulties  are,  I  hope  wherever  there  is  a  Church  of  England  misswo 
established  it  will  never  give  way,  but  will  firmly  hold  on.  Let  us  stick  to  oorbnD* 
dog  characteristics  as  Englishmen,  and  make  use  of  them  in  the  right  way  by  holoioS 
on  to  our  mission  stations  wherever  they  are  placed.  But  do  not  you  here  trust  all  to 
the  missionaries.  You  have  your  work  to  do  as  well.  Support  the  missions  and  toe 
missionaries,  and  it  is  just  as  much  your  fault  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  Afiica  as  u 
any  missionary  made  the  greatest  possible  mistake. 


NOTR  I. — I  have  been  informed  that  I  am  mistaken  as  to  there  being  no  clergy^**" 
with  the  Mashona  land  expedition.     If  so,  I  am  ready  at  once  to  apologise  fully  ^ 
frankly  for  the  statement  I  made,  and  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  I  was  wrong.  O^^^ 
my  informants  said  his  brother,  who  was  in  the  force,  in  a  letter  spoke  of  a  "  cM* 
lain,"  but  this  had  been  some  time  ago  ;  the  other  said  that  his  son  commanded  ^ 
of  the  troops  of  the  company's  police,  and  that  many  months  ago  he  mentiof^ 
Canon  Balfour  as  being  with  them,  though  possibly  as  a  volunteer.     In  the  rej^ 
of  the  advanced  column,  in  one  of  which  is  given  a  list  of  the  officers,  there  ^*. 
mention  of  the  name  of  Canon  Balfour  or  any  other  clergyman.     Probably  d«^^v 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  expedition  the  headquarters  were  established  yr^^^ 
reach  of  a  missionary  station,  and  that  Canon  Balfour  and  perhaps  other  clergf'^^ 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  men.     I  should,  however,  like  to  hav^    . 
authoritative  statement  from  some  responsible  person   that  there  was  a  chap^^ 
attached  to  the  advanced  column,  otherwise  I  must  adhere  to  what  I  said.    I    ^^ 
think  that  such  a  large  body  of  men,  about  twenty-five  officers  and  five  hundred  nc^fj 
should  not  be  left  to  the  services  of  a  volunteer  such  as  Canon  Balfour,  whose  ^^ 
indicates  that  he  has  probably  other  duties  to  perform,  nor  yet  to  the  local  miss^^" 
aries  who  are  sent  out  for  other  and  different  purposes.    An  arrangement  between   *^^ 
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BioDary  societies  and  the  Company  might  perhaps  be  made  which  would  answer 
Ty  purpose,  and  would  tend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  company's  servants  being 
efiilly  looked  after,  and  also  enable  better  missionary  work  to  be  done. 

Note  II. — On  the  following  day  the  Right  Rev.  the  President,  speaking  in  the  Con- 
ss  Hall,  Hengler's  Circus,  said— There  is  a  point  in  the  discussion  of  yesterday 
emoon  to  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  refer.  It  was  stated  on  what 
peared  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  pioneer  expedition  in  Africa  was  not 
companied  by  any  chaplain.  A  telegram  has  been  put  into  my  hands  which 
rrects  that  misapprehension.  There  are  two  chaplains — a  chaplain  of  the  pioneer 
ce  and  a  chaplain  of  the  police  force.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  be  more  rejoiced 
hear  this — I  have  it  from  his  own  lips — than  Commander  Cameron. 


ir  John  H.  Kennaway,  Bart,  M.P.  for  the  Honiton  Division 
of  Devonshire,  Escot,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

I  taking  a  survey  of  Africa  as  a  field  for  missionary  operations,  we  may  conveniently 
)te— firstly,  its  exploration  ;  secondly,  its  appropriation  ;  thirdly,  its  evangelization. 
Its  ixplorcUicn  is  not  a  new  thing.  Nearly  four-and-twenty  centuries  ago,  the  pre- 
x:essors  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley  were  able  to  tell  Herodotus  of  its  pigmy 
habitants,  and  the  circum-navigation  of  its  coasts  by  an  expedition  of  Phoenician 
ilors.  After  this,  a  long  interval,  something  was  learnt  by  the  travels  of  Bruce 
id  Mungo  Park ;  but  the  beginning  of  modem  exploration  was  the  expedition 
Krapf,  forty  years  ago.  Convinced  "that  the  Lord  had  opened  Africa," 
ter  seeking  from  various  points  to  penetrate  the  Dark  Continent,  he  leaped 
rward  to  the  conception  of  a  chain  of  stations  across  Africa,  and  of  mission- 
ies  from  East  and  West  shaking  hands  in  the  centre.  The  expedition  which  he 
irted  to  carry  out  this,  was,  to  human  eyes  a  complete  failure,  yet  proved,  in  its  indi- 
ct results,  of  enormous  importance.  Out  of  it  came  the  impulse  that  led  to  the  jour- 
^s  of  Burton  and  Speke.  These  journeys  inspired  the  wider  and  later  travels  of 
ivingstone ;  Livingstone  set  on  foot  the  Universities'  Mission,  and  his  death  was 
le  starting  point  of  the  Scotch  missions.  To  find  him,  Stanley  went  first  to  Africa, 
anley's  second  journey  opened  Uganda,  thus  originating  the  Church  Missionary 
Kiety's  Nyanza  mission,  and  discovered  the  true  course  and  capacity  of  the  Congo, 
bich  river  is  now  the  highway  to  at  least  four  missions.  Then  we  have  Stanley's 
test,  and,  perhaps,  most  wonderful  revelation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  African  conti- 
tnt  can  no  longer  be  called  dark,  or  unknown.  Its  main  geographical  features  have 
«n  ascertained  ;  we  realize  its  enormous  extent,  the  great  height  of  its  mountains, 
e  volume  of  its  rivers — the  Congo  makes  its  current  felt  three  hundred  miles 
It  at  sea — but  as  yet  we  are  only  on  the  threshold,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
but  an  experiment  of  its  capabilities  as  a  field  for  commerce,  colonization,  and 
1  outlet  for  the  energy  and  manu&ctures  of  Europe. 

///  appropriation, — For  many  months  past  the  foreign  ministers  of  Europe  have 
een  engaged  in  considering  the  partition  of  Africa,  not  altogether  of  their  own  free 
ill,  but  urged  on  by  popular  sentiment  and  in  the  interests  of  the  trader  and  the 
lissionary.  Only  the  plan  of  campaign  is  somewhat  changed.  In  former  years  it 
as  the  universal  aim  to  steal  the  Africans  from  Africa  ;  now  all  are  bent  on  taking 
irica  from  the  Africans.  France  has  spent  one  hundred  millions  in  colonization  ; 
iermany,  Italy,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  the  Dutch,  have  all  made  good  their  footing  ; 
nt  England  in  West  and  South  and  East  stands  pre-eminent,  and  her  individual 
pterprise  will  doubtless  outstrip  the  state-fostered  efforts  of  the  other  nations. 
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Europeans  have  again  and  again  attempted  to  do  something  for  Africa,  tod  bate 
failed.  They  claim  to  have  brought  to  her  the  blessing  of  civilization,  bat  this  ba 
meant  little  more  than  firewater  and  firearms  pouring  in  on  everj  part,  and  it  ii 
feared  the  mischief  wrought  exceeds  the  benefit.  Something,  it  is  tme,  has  been  done 
to  repair  this  bj  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  we  must  hope  and  pray  that  the  re- 
strictive measures  concerning  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  and  as  to  arms  will  bne 
great  effect.  The  recognition  by  the  nations  of  common  responsibility  is  a  great  step 
in  advance. 

But  it  is  in  the  evangelization  of  Africa  that  our  interest  chiefly  centres  |iere  to^. 
What  might  have  been  done,  and  was  not,  by  the  flourishing  Churches  of  Noitli 
Africa  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  their  heathen  neighbours,  and  God's  judgment  npcB 
these  Churches  for  their  neglect,  is  a  standing  warning  and  stimulus  to  us.  The  pre* 
sent  century  has  witnessed  persistent  attempts  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were  directed  to  the  Weit 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  freed  slaves  taken  by  our  cruisers.  As  the  result  we  lec 
there  Churches,  self-supporting  and  contributing  to  societies  at  home  ;  but  neither  in 
its  standard  of  moral  or  spiritual  life,  nor  as  a  missionary  energy  to  the  regioBS 
beyond,  has  the  Native  Church  fulfilled  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  it  is  to 
European  agency  that  is  entrusted  the  assault  on  the  Mahommedans  of  the  Weston 
Soudan. 

The  missions  on  the  East  Coast  formed  from  the  same  material  are  stretching 
out  their  hands,  and  Freretown  has  become  a  prosperous  community.  The  story 
of  the  Uganda  Mission  has  become  a  household  word.  The  Universities'  Misaoas 
so  well  represented  here  to-day,  is  rejoicing  in  the  ordinatioA  of  the  first  oitire 
priest  and  in  nearly  two  thousand  adherents.  For  more  than  twentj  ye*n 
English  and  Scotch  missionaries  have  been  spreading  themselves  over  Njastf* 
land.  The  ground  has  been  cultivated,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  other  prodooe 
grown.  Churches,  schools,  and  stores  have  been  built,  trade  carried  on,  and  ro«ds 
made.  In  the  beautiful  Shire  Highlands,  the  Mission  of  the  Established  Churdi 
of  Scotland  has  been  at  work  for  twelve  years,  its  head  station  named  Blantyre.  9^^ 
Livingstone's  birthplace.  Some  eighty  children  are  boarded  at  the  mission,  and  »t 
another  station  is  a  school  with  a  hundred  pupils.  Some  forty  thousand  pounds  has 
been  expended,  and  the  difTerence  between  things  as  they  are  and  were  is  very  gf^*' 
indeed.  No  less  successful  has  been  the  Mission  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Bandawi,  with  a  splendid  Medical  Department,  and  some  thirteen 
hundred  children  attending  the  schools.  Mr.  Gratton  Guinness'  Mission  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  on  the  Congo.  The  material  on  which  to  work  is  the  hardest.  "^^^ 
people  are  constantly  fighting  their  neighbours,  and  the  war-drum  sounds  alnaost 
every  day.  The  people  are  fine  and  tall,  but  they  shirk  work.  They  like  to  walK 
about  spear  in  hand,  and  will  come  a  long  way  with  a  single  egg,  and  barter  lOf  • 
half-an-hour  about  it.  Time  is  of  no  value  to  them.  God ,  Jesus,  love,  sin,  heaven,  W* 
things  of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  ; "  but  they  are  capable  of  being  taught- 
They  begin  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  to  be  interested  in  things 
which  were  wholly  foreign  to  them.  It  was  Mackay's  deliberate  opinion,  aft*' 
sixteen  years'  experience  of  them,  that  the  African  is  capable  of  civilization,  and  to^^ 
ceive  and  take  his  place  among  the  f«>remost  races  of  men. 

**  These  native  Africans,"  says  Stanley,  **  have  endured  most  deadly  persecution-^thc 
stake  and  the  fire,  the  cord  and  the  club  have  all  been  tried  to  cause  them  to  re- 
ject the  teachings  they  have  absorbed  ;  but  staunch  in  their  beliefs,  and  firm  in  their 
affections,  they  have  held  together  steadfastly  and  resolutely,  and  Mackay  and  Ash 
may  point  to  them  with  righteous  pride  as  the  result  of  their  labours." 
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lese  successes  have  been  obtained  at  heavy  cost.    * '  The  victories  of  the  Church/ 
limself  wrote,  when  his  wife  was  buried  on  the  African  coast,  '*  are  gained 
)ping  over  the  graves  of  her  members.'*    But  the  lives  of  these  great  men 
3t   been  thrown  away,  and  out  of  their  ashe^  is  springing  the  seed  already 

such  glorious  fruit. 

all  important  that  the  right  men  should  be  selected  and  trained  for  the 
ible  work  they  have  to  carry  on.  There  is  work  for  all  who  are  animated 
le  Christ-like  love  and  burning  desire  to  save  souls.  The  training  must 
ith  the  class  of  men  and  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  There 
•e  leaders  to  direct  and  govern,  scholars  for  linguistical  and  translational 
schoolmasters,  mechanics ;  indeed  every  missionary  must  be  ready  with  his 
s  well  as  his  head.  He  must  have  fertility  of  resources  and  self-reliance, 
tter  to  grapple  with  difficulties.  He  may  have  to  build  his  house,  make 
liture,  work  a  printing  press,  till  his  garden,  cook  his  food,  and  some  training 
be  given  him,  with  some  special  medical  instruction  of  an  elementary  and 
il  character,  such  as  is  required  for  a  training  ambulance  corps.  It  is  not 
t  to  generalize,  particulars  must  be  worked  out  by  those  conducting  the 
I  institutions. 

itand  face  to  face  with  a  splendid  opportunity.  Everywhere  barriers  are  broken 
roads  are  opening  up,  dangers  and  difficulties  removed.  Everything  urges  us 
forward.     The  Mahommedan  power  is  striving  with  us  for  the  supremacy. 

poor,  ignorant,  enslaved,  divided,  calls  upon  Europe  to  come  over  and  help 
To  England  she  appeals  with  special  force — England,  with  all  her  stored-up 
,  her  treasures  of  knowledge  and  energy,  her  ancient  Church,  her  pure 
mity — by  memory  of  past  wrongs,  by  greatness  of  present  needs,  to  give  her 
on,  civilization,  but  above  all  the  priceless  gift  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
liood  and  love  of  God,  of  redemption  by  His  Son,  and  the  Fellowship  of 
ly  Ghost.  Let  us  not  be  wanting  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  nor  shrink 
leeting  our  responsibility,  that  in  these  latter  days  it  may  be  said,  the  Lord 
:ned  Africa,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  entered  in  and  taken  possession  in 
ne  of  her  Lord. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Joseph,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Wilberforce 
Collegiate  Institution,  Chatham,  Ontario. 

luse,  and  not  the  man,  has  woq  me  this  distinguished  honour.  Some  newer, 
inspiration  than  the  cold  formality  of  abstract  duty,  some  stronger  impulse 
te  fitness  of  Christian  obligations  may,  we  earnestly  pray,  result  from  this 
ion.  A  material  age  like  ours  makes  exorbitant  demands  upon  energies  that 
be  consecrated  to  the  Church  as  Church.  There  must  always  be  special 
then,  for  kindling  anew  the  dying  embers  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  of  keeping 
ed  to  its  only  source,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross.  In 
cause,  small  means  may  not  be  set  aside  because  they  are  small.  And  so  my 
;  prayer  is  that  God  would  honour  His  servants  by  blessing  all  the  means,  small 
t,  which  they  have  been  able  to  bring  together  for  promoting  on  this  occasion 
wn  and  glory  of  Church  life,  in  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
1  when  the  fig-tree  does  not  blossom  must  zeal  and  ardour  glow.  We  could 
run  the  risk  of  assuming  that  our  Lord  delays  His  coming,  and  wait  for  the 
His  appearance,  then  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
lutary  discipline  of  waiting  for  such  a  coming  as  His  is  to  pray  and  labour  lor 
:tive  industry  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  the  law  which  He  laid  down  at  the 
16 
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very  start,  not  only  by  His  own  ceaseless  toil,  but  also  by  every  principle  enforced  by 
His  parables.  We  see  how  S.  Pattl's  enthusiasm  was  like  eagles*  wings.  Accoidiiig 
to  his  own  testimony  the  enthusiasm  was  not  Paul's  but  Christ's.  Christ  did  all  in 
him.  The  material  that  went  to  make  up  his  enthusiasm  was  divine.  His  oin 
natural  aptitudes  were  great,  no  doubt,  but  just  as  apt  to  be  as  limited  and  measmvd 
by  the  same  conditions  as  our  own,  whatever  these  may  be  like.  His  enthosiasB  io 
the  Gospel  was  measured  by  the  Gospel  itself,  by  its  infinitudes.  From  some  be 
derived  his  energy,  from  others  his  motive.  But  all  through  we  see  how  his  greitest 
motive  was  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ.  And  some  of  the  motives  wliicli,  tU 
through  the  ages,  He  has  furnished  in  order  to  revive  our  waning  zeal,  often  coae  oot 
of  the  history  at  particular  periods,  of  particular  countries  and  nations.  It  U  oo 
duty,  then,  to  watch  for  them  as  those  which  are  signs  of  His  coming.  The  worid  » 
such  more  often  than  otherwise  fails  to  see  them,  for  reasons  which  He  Hiouelf 
explains.  He  hides  from  the  wise  and  prudent  what  He  reveals  unto  babes.  It 
roused  His  indignation  against  the  Pharisees,  that  they  should  have  been  so  bUnd  to 
the  signs  of  their  times.  With  such  a  severe  warning,  then,  we  gladly  turn  our  eyes 
to  Africa  at  this  crisis  of  her  history.  Does  it  mean  nothing  to  His  Church,  thit  tbe 
labours  of  Livingstone,  Mackenzie,  Hannington,  Smyihies,  and  Stanley,  should  baw 
added  the  Central  African  Empire  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Gospel  ?  But  thtt  ag''  - 
of  the  times  is  supplemented  by  another  remarkable  sign.  It  is  the  expaofloo  ^ 
empire  on  the  lines  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  Nothing  morer  startling  has  the  hiiloriio 
ever  to  record.  Nations  do  not  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  in  buildiag  op 
empires.     It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England  it  has  been  done. 

The  aptest  illustration  of  this  constructive  Gospel,  one  that  appeals  to  EngHsbBKB 
most  strongly,  was  the  office  of  the  Church  in  the  formation  at  the  first  of  the  veiy 
foundation  for  every  successful  addition  of  empire.  I  hope  I  am  not  rushing  in  wbcie 
angels  fear  to  tread,  and  exhuming  from  the  historical  tomb  an  apolc^y  for  the  Chnicfao^ 
England  that  is  no  apology  at  all.  But  wc  come  to  the  point  at  once.  It  lies  io  the 
history  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  in  England  marked  the  crisis  of  the  silent  anJ 
steady  growth,  during  the  previous  centuries,  of  Church  influence.  The  barons  o^ 
King  John  gave  Magna  Charta  the  support  of  their  lances  ;  but  the  saintly  genios  of 
Stephen  I.angton,  the  primate,  conceived  and  framed  it.  He  was  their  virtual  held 
in  the  events  of  the  critical  times,  and  they  were  content  to  follow  his  leading,  not  ii^ 
warring  with  carnal,  but  with  the  ethical  and  political  weapon  of  what  was  just  and 
fair  for  king  and  people.  The  very  catholicity  of  Magna  Charta  proclaims  tbc 
Catholic  source  from  which  it  comes.  And  so  it  has  become  the  model  and  iospir^' 
tion  of  constitutional  liberty  for  all  mankind,  after  settling  England  upon  a  sure 
and  expansive  basis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Magna  Charta,  the  gift  of  tb^ 
Church,  is  the  source  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the  Empire.  It  is  nothing 
surprising,  then,  that  the  Church  renews  its  youth,  and  does  over  again  in  the  present 
what  it  has  done  in  the  past.  But  the  formal  concession  by  politics  and  secuUi 
journalism  to  the  Church's  right  of  influencing  the  course  of  human  history,  hantf" 
progress,  the  limits  of  empire,  comes  out  of  Ethiopia,  as  startling  things  before  this 
have  come,  to  encourage  the  Church  in  these  times  of  coldness,  and  to  inspire  it  ^^'^ 
its  great  missions. 

In  dealing  with  signs  of  the  times,  the  radical  change  in  the  legal  status  of  African 
slavery  is  perhaps  the  most  signal  of  all.  It  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  mountain,  ^ 
raising  of  the  valley,  and  the  levelling  a  path  for  the  Church  in  Africa.  MahoDUnc* 
danism  has  lost,  Christianity  has  gained  an  enormous  force.  The  full  meaning  ^  '^ 
perhaps  will  have  to  wait  for  the  fall  of  slavery's  last  bulwark,  for  the  total  abolition  oi 
it  in  Europe  from  the  harems  and  from  the  markets  of  Constantinople.     No  true 
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[ahommedan  considers  the  example  of  the  Caliphate  an  evil.  The  wisdom  of  British 
itesmansbip  may  be  marvellous,  but  the  millions  in  men  and  money  consecrated  by 
le  nation  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  Africa,  while  leaving  it  triumphant 
Europe,  may  have  been  like  pouring  water  into  a  vessel  with  a  leak.  For  all  that, 
e  slave-trade  can  never  recover  itself,  though  it  may  remain  long  amid  smouldering 
hes  in  the  policy  of  domestic  slavery,  especially  when  this  is  countenanced  within 
e  sphere  of  British  influence.  For  it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  slavery  could 
er  die  of  inanition.  It  always  creates  conditions  for  its  own  stability,  even  when  it 
igoises  itself  under  an  apprenticeship,  falsely  so  called.  It  dies  by  violence.  It 
ist  be  throttled  at  once  or  by  slow  degrees  by  the  resolute  hand  of  a  paternal 
vemmenL 

So  &r,  then,  we  seem  to  be  in  no  want  of  our  beacon  light,  our  morning  star  of  hope 
the  evangelization  of  Africa.    The  initiative  comes  from  Heaven.    The  Church, 
that  light,  will  see  its  path  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
rhe  task  of  grappling  with  the  second  part  of  the  subject  is  one  from  which 
Sdence  would  compel  me  to  retire. 

^d,  first  of  all,  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  believe  in  its 
Mirate  and  distinct  personality,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  the  Bride,  as  a  well- 
Sned  influence,  agency,  organism,  with  laws  of  its  own.  I  would  not  be  a 
mrchman  to-day  had  the  identity  of  the  Church  been  lost  to  view  in  the 
ioherendes  of  its  members. 

Some  people  do  not  believe  in  this  personal  Church.  We  cannot  blame  them  as  they 
serve  to  be  blamed.  For  the  foundation  of  the  Church  is  not  so  palpable.  It  is 
irirt  and  the  Apostles ;  and  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  the  foundation  is 
il  all  the  same,  and  gives  a  distinct  personality  to  the  Church.  It  gives  it  con- 
luity ;  it  gives  it  consistency  and  coherency. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  what  we  may  call  the  prologue  of 
e  new  act  of  the  drama  before  the  Church  in  Africa. 

In  the  house  of  some  coloured  family  in  America,  for  the  first  time  I  saw,  in  a 
cture,  the  spirit  of  a  coloured  woman,  borne  heavenward  on  the  wings  of  a  white 
igeL  But  such  a  picture  was  with  the  beneficent  hope  of  alleviating  the  woes  and 
tfdships  of  proscription,  and  pointing  to  the  blissful  oneness  in  heaven.  It  may 
so  have  indirectly  attacked  the  Pagan  beliefs,  carrying  us  back  to  Walhalla, 
the  old  Southern  slave  owners,  that  in  heaven  the  master  and  mistress  would  sit 
golden  mansions,  on  golden  couches,  in  golden  slippers,  leaving  Sally  and  Tom 
tgsged  outside  in  heaven's  kitchen  and  arrayed  in  the  usual  tatters  of  earth. 
The  picture  of  the  white  angel  with  the  dusky  form  in  her  embrace  comes  to  my 
emory  in  this  embrace  of  Africa  by  the  Anglican  Church. 

I  believe  that  a  kihd  of  animal  pity  for  the  wretched  Pagans,  their  childlike 
ipendence,  where  they  love  and  trust,  will  be  an  element  in  the  relations  between 
iest  and  people,  so  as  considerably  to  modify  those  melancholy  facts  as  they  may 
ise  in  Africa.  In  the  transatlantic  countries,  however,  the  progress  of  the  people 
u  carried  them  far  out  of  the  reach  of  leading  strings.  The  force  of  such  progreFs 
1  diaracter  is  the  spirit  of  self-assertion,  which  irritates  the  other  race  and  recoils 
^  the  dependent.  But  the  ethics  of  self-assertion  with  weakness,  in  the  encounter 
^laoe-pride  with  influence,  generates  hypocrisy  in  the  one  and  distrust  in  the  other, 
Ul  to  the  Christian  fruits  of  integrity  and  charity,  truth  and  holiness.  For  it  is  more 
dancholy  in  its  ultimate  than,  perhaps,  in  its  immediate  results.  In  reducing  the 
hiistian  diaracter  to  a  depraved  condition  of  health,  it  heightens  its  susceptibility 
every  incidence  of  evil.  Men  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  morality  of  our 
»ple.     May  we  not,  in  view  of  these  facts,  assuming  they  are  true,  apply  our  Lord's 
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test,  '*  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone  '*  ?  But  in  su^ 
a  crucial  test,  one  seems  to  see,  how  the  Christ  measures  responsibility  for  social  eri7 
He  casts  it  on  all. 

Christ  was  all  objectivity.      He  came  to  minister,  not   to  be  ministered  noto. 
Upon  the  pattern  of  his  Lord,  S.  Paul  was  all  objectivity.      He  was  all  things  to  a/i 
men.    He  was  not  politic ;  for  that  keeps  subjectivity  intact,  and  stoops  only  to 
conquer.   It  is  hypocrisy,  evasion,  and  reserve  ;  a  snare  to  catch  the  unwary.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  contact  with  men,  the  blessed  Apostle  left  himself  under  the  opentioa 
of  the  special  personality  of  each  one,  in  order  that  a  fitness  to  find  the  effectual  door 
to  the  heart  might  become  his  qualification  for  office.    We  cannot  ignore  that  which 
remains  of  the  divine  in  every  man,  and  think  that  in  our  trying  to  reach  him,  we 
carry  everything  to  him  and  can  get  nothing  from  him — "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron." 
We  get  this  at  any  rate,  we  get  what  the  Greeks  pithily  term  the  owrapcf/flj 
our  self-effectiveness  for  being  the  qualified  ambassadors  of  peace  to  him.    In  snch 
a  sense,  I  take  it,  S.  Paul  was  all  things  to  all  men.     Such  the  Church  must  be  to 
the  degraded  African.     From  his  immediate  environment  must  the  qualification  for 
treating  him  come.     The  ethical  and  spiritual  diagnosis,   to  be  effective,  most  be 
from  him,  not  from  the  missionary. 

People  must  always  be  made  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Africa  may  have 
to  do  so  more  absolutely  than  other  countries.  We  must,  then,  accept  that  fact  as  the 
first  postulate  of  Church  work  in  that  country. 

The  situation  is  intensely  interesting.  The  energies  of  the  Church  have  not 
a  single  fraction  to  lose.  All  must  be  conserved,  strengthened,  and  concentrated. 
The  least  gift .  of  grace  must  be  magnified  and  guarded  as  a  costly  jewel.  An 
instrument  of  grace  has  to  be  built  up,  sharp  and  keen  for  cutting  into  the  very  heart 
and  marrow  of  customs,  habits  of  life,  habits  of  thought  that  have  been  in  a  fossu 
state  all  the  ages.  But  all  of  it  must  come  by  prayer  and  fasting ;  by  prayer  anu 
fasting  for  the  sacrifice  of  egoism  and  the  investment  with  the  robe  of  humiuty' 
All  are  the  results  of  real  Church  life  ;  its  true  fruits  ;  nothing  is  exotic  or  fungooSf 
otherwise  the  mountain  of  ages  will  block  the  way,  and  the  Church  will  enter  upon 
a  great  promise  only  to  meet  discomfiture  at  the  end.  It  will  be  self-sacrifice,  not 
asceticism,  nor  mortification,  nor  brotherhood,  nor  celibacy.  Such  externals  oi 
devotedness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  only  of  relative  value,  and  weigh  comparati'^cly 
little  in  the  mission  field.  The  greatest  pride  and  self-conceit  may  lurk  under  the 
cowl  of  the  ascetic.  They  come  out  in  their  season,  in  the  same  way  as  personal 
goodness  comes  out  in  its  season.  The  way,  we  repeat,  will  be  through  sacrifice  of  tbat 
self-consciousness  which  repels  and  antagonizes.  It  always  fails  to  obey  the  only  I** 
of  Church  success,  assimilation  of  the  members. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  two  last  points,  the  instrument  for  the  conversion 
of  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  outcome  of  it  to  the  Church  at  W^' 
The  first  bristles  with  controversy,  but  we  shall  fight  clear  of  it.  The  second 
is  suggestive  of  hope  to  strengthen  and  comfort  those  who  wait  for  the  glory  of  ^^ 
Church,  and  of  reward  to  those  who  give  their  prayers  and  work  for  its  expansion* 

We  hope  to  bring  Africa  into  the  Church  then  by  means  of  that  we  have,  such  *s 
it  is,  our  Christianity.  The  work,  some  think,  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  prohibiti^*' 
The  Church,  however,  does  not  judge  the  Cross  like  that.     She  is  not  ashamed  of  "• 

Is  our  Christianity  the  same  as  the  Cross,  then  ?  For  that  is  what  every  missionafy 
effort  takes  for  granted.  Yet,  unless  both  are  identical,  all  the  figures  of  speec** 
employed,  and  the  shifts  made,  and  mechanical  devices  invented,  and  shadows  and 
symbols  multiplied,  the  scaffoldings  of  faith,  will  not  help  us.  We  are  certainly 
bound,  in  such  a  case,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  failure.     But  the  evil  thing  >^ 
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that  the  world  comes  to  the  conclusion,  upon  failure,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  an  adequate 
care  for  its  evils.  It  confounds  our  modem  state  of  Christianity  with  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

We  cannot  be  loose  and  easy  and  fre^  over  the  matter,  because  we  think  we  can 
fall  back  upon  supernatural  resources.  In  doing  so  we  frustrate  the  grace  of  God, 
and  put  the  gospel  to  an  open  shame. 

So  then,  in  examining  our  modern  Christianity,  we  find  it  different  in  a  very 
important  point  from  that  of  past  centuries.  We  must  distinguish  these  both  from 
he  Christian  character  in  the  acquired  life  and  habit  of  the  people.  Each  is  called 
ly  the  Christian  name,  but  each  has  an  individuality  peculiarly  its  own. 

And  it  is  in  such  a  relation  that  we  find  a  disintegrated  Christianity  to-day  in  the 
lace  of  a  united  Church  centuries  ago.  And  here  comes  the  difficulty.  We  claim 
}  be  one  and  the  same  Christian  nation,  each  in  his  own  right,  by  the  exercise  of 
is  own  form  of  Christianity.  But  is  it  so  ?  Are  we  nut  taking  advantage  of  the 
overty  of  language  to  call  the  Christianity  in  us  the  same  as  Christianity  in  Christ  ? 
an  a  state  of  disunion  be  essentially  the  same  as  a  state  of  union  ?  Is  the  difference 
iperficial  or  is  it  not  rather  organic  ? 

The  non-descriptiveness  of  Christianity  as  it  is,  then,  may  be  considered  a  great 
isfortune.     A  greater  misfortune,  however,  than  that  is  its  defectiveness. 

But  surely  where  Anglican  Christianity  is  to-day  disintegrated,  what  guarantee 
>uld  we  have  against  the  imbibition  of  evil,  if  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
rought  to  desolation  ?  We  are  not,  mark  you,  to  restrict  that  saying  of  our  Lord  to 
'erything  else,  and  exclude  the  Church.  It  were  wiser,  indeed,  to  do  exactly  the 
3posite  thing  in  the  interests  of  the  special  philosophy  of  which  He  was  the  authorized 
cponent.  And  this  command  is  still  and  will  always  be  the  same — '*  Take  My  yoke 
>on  you  and  learn  of  Me."  Do  not  trust  yourselves.  Do  not  learn  from  yourselves. 
The  birthright  of  which  we  are  proud  would  certainly  not  be  ours  were  the  founda- 
ins  of  it  to  be  laid  to-day  amid  the  war  of  parties  and  the  strife  of  tongues,  instead 

by  a  united  Church  in  a  united  nation.  How  could  a  coherent,  stable,  national 
e  be  the  general  result,  while  some  say  I  am  of  Paul,  others  I  am  of  Apollos,  and 
hers  I  am  of  Cephas  ? 

Our  Lord's  rescript,  then,  retains  its  native  force  in  a  kingdom  divided  against 
self,  in  the  kind  of  workable  Christianity  which  we  apply  to  the  salvation  of 
frica  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  disintegrated.  Attrition  of  the  parts  is  in 
U  activity.  They  have  become  attenuated  by  that  attrition  and  loosened.  The 
>dy  corporate  is  weakened,  is  in  a  depraved  state  of  health,  is  susceptible  to  all  the 
seases  tfiat  float  in  the  air,  imbibes  them  from  time  to  time,  gives  forth  fungous 
owths ;  these  increase  and  multiply  like  barnacles  on  an  unused  boat,  so  as  to  cover 
cr  our  Christianity,  and  make  the  world  laugh,  and  cause  us  hardly  to  know  it  our- 
Ives,  indeed,  sometimes  to  fear  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  premonition,  **  Shall  I 
)d  faith  on  the  earth?" 
All  the  symptoms  of  decay  are  to-day  identical  with  those  which  preceded  the  fall 

Judaism.  Liberty  of  conscience,  whatever  that  may  mean,  has  done  it.  Its 
nder  mercies  must  be  considered  cruel,  as  in  the  old  gnostic  days  when  the  havoc 
bich  it  made  of  the  Church  was  more  apparent  than  it  is  to-day.  For  all  along  the  ages 
e  shall  find,  if  we  search,  that  the  power  and  success  of  grace  are  favoured,  in  the 
se  of  a  person  or  people,  by  the  environment  of  grace,  which  is  built  up  for  its 
ibitation  by  itself,  as  a  foundation  here,  a  foundation  there,  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
rth.  In  Africa  grace  has  no  such  habitation.  The  Cross  of  Christ,  pure  and 
nple,  unencumbered  by  the  graces  that  beguile,  must  do  the  work  of  conversion 
ere  as  it  did  in  the  rest  of  the  world  centuries  ago. 
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The  firstfruits  of  two  centuries  of  labour  are  coming  to  supply  the  most  painful 
needs  of  the  mother  Church — no  indifferent  interest  on  her  invested  labours.  The 
day  is  near  when  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  shall  be  healed, 
and  abundance  of  peace  shall  flow,  wherein  the  whole  world  might  see  the  salvatioo 

of  God. 

The  Church  has  to  rise  up  to  the  level  of  the  exigencies  of  missionary  enterprise  bjr 
the  Cross.  The  grace  to  lift  up  Africa  will,  perhaps,  spend  itself  on  the  promotion  of 
reunion  as  well.  Almighty  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  different  ways,  and  all  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  by  one  and  the  same  means.  In  His  economy  active  exercise 
of  grace  and  fitness  for  its  exercise  are  collateral  issues. 

And  so  the  power  to  bridge  over  the  yawning  abyss  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  will,  perhaps,  bridge  over  the  cleavages  in  Anglican  Christianity.  May 
God  grant  this  for  His  mercy's  sake. 

One  emblem  still  remains  concealed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross.  Africa  looms 
up  to  view.  In  the  person  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  she  is  bearing  the  Cross  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  The  days  are  to  come  when  Christendom  shall  well  nigh 
forget  the  Cross,  and  put  in  its  place  some  semblance  of  it.  Africa  is  now  emerging 
further  from  under  the  shadow,  but  with  the  Cross  still  hanging  on  her  shonlden. 
The  one  clings  to  the  other.  They  will  not  be  separated.  Can  we  not  see  why  ? 
For  only  by  the  Cross  shall  her  burden  of  sin  and  her  guilt  of  ages  fall  from  her 
stooping  shoulders. 

Such  a  revival  of  Church  power  may  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  history  repeats 
itself :  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  My  son." 


The  Rev.  W.  Allan,  Vicar  of  S.  James's,  Bermondsey,  and 
formerly  Association  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

I  THANK  God  that  the  claims  of  Africa  on  English  Churchmen  have  found  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Church  Congress  programme.  I  thank  God  that  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  world  seems  beginning  to  interest  itself  in  that  long  neglected  quarter 
of  the  globe.  I  deliberately  say  beginning  to  interest  itself.  I  know  that  more  than 
ninety  years  ago  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded  for  Africa  and  the  East, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  only  showed  that  a  few  individuals  were  beginning  to  awake, 
though  the  Church  at  large  was  fast  asleep,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  speaking  generally, 
has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Central  African  Mission, 
called  into  being  under  the  stimulus  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  appeals,  whose  presence  and 
speech  at  its  inaugural  meeting  at  Oxford  I  can  well  remember,  has  been  at  work  for 
thirty  years  ;  nevertheless,  as  a  Church,  we  have  hitherto  been  blind  to  the  Ethiopians' 
outstretched  hands,  and  deaf  to  their  perishing  cry.  I  am  well  aware  that  various 
bodies  outside  our  Church  have  also  been  working  nobly  for  Africa,  but  I  feel  that  we 
have  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  labours  of  Nonconformists  as  a  make-weight  for  any 
shortcomings  of  our  own.  Moreover,  restricted  as  I  am  for  time,  I  must  carefully 
restrict  the  scope  of  my  remarks,  and,  as  I  am  addressing  my  fellow-Churchmen, 
confine  myself  to  the  missions  of  our  own  Church,  as  I  believe  I  am  intended  to  do, 
and  dwell  simply  on  Church  missions  to  the  heathen  and  Mahommedans  on  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

What,  then,  is  the  Church  doing  for  Africa  ?  First,  look  at  Egypt.  There  is  an 
embryo  mission  in  Cairo,  consisting  at  the  present  moment  of  one  German  clergyman, 
though  an  English  doctor  and  two  English  ladies  may  be  expected  shortly  to  join  him. 
There  is  another  nominal  mission  without  a  single  missionary,  respecting  which  the 
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secretary  informs  me  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  it  has  been  in  abeyance.  There  is 
9\^  one  Syrian  clergyman  who  has  lately  been  sent  by  Bishop  Blyth  to  work  in 
Egypt.  This,  I  believe,  is  all,  except  the  work  of  the  late  Miss  Whately,  which  at 
present  is  hardly  on  Church  lines.  In  Upper  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Take  next  the  north  and  north-west  of  Africa.  Along  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
extending  about  4,000  miles  from  the  Nile  to  the  Gambia,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  single  Church  mission  amongst  either  the  heathen  or  Mahommedans.  Then 
look  at  the  wide  belt  of  the  Soudan,  stretching  3,000  miles  across  the  continent  of 
Africa,  without  a  single  Church  mission  in  any  part,  except  the  experimental  work 
npon  which  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  just  entering  at  one  single  point  on  its 
southern  fringe.  Turn  next  to  that  gigantic  region  which  is  watered  by  the  Congo 
and  its  tributaries,  and  we  find  again  that  there  is  no  Church  mission  on  or  near  the 
whole  22,000  miles  which  are  said  to  constitute  its  river  bank.  In  West  Africa  there 
is  a  tiny  Church  mission  in  Rio  Pongo,  with  five  coloured  clergymen  and  under  250 
communicants.  There  is  something  being  done  by  the  Church  in  Liberia,  but  so 
little  that  there  are  not  300  native  communicants.  The  Universities'  Mission  to 
Central  Africa  is  working  in  a  field  which  contains  25,000  square  miles,  and  there, 
indadiug  those  who  are  at  home  on  leave  and  who  constitute  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole,  twenty  clergymen,  twenty-five  English  laymen,  and  twenty  English  ladies  are 
employed.  There  remains  the  extremity  of  South  Africa,  and  also  those  portions  of 
West  Africa,  and  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  where  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
is  at  work.  Respecting  South  Africa,  I  can  give  no  exact  information,  because  the  work 
amongst  the  heathen,  which  alone  falls  within  my  subject,  is  there  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  purely  colonial  work.  Of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  operations,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  can  speak  with  authority,  and  I  calculate  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos, 
Yoraba,  and  the  Niger,  which  are  the  only  portions  of  the  western  coast,  except  Rio 
Pongo  and  Liberia,  where  the  heathen  are  reached  by  our  Church,  not  more  than 
44iOOO  square  miles,  or  about  one -tenth  of  the  West  Coast  district,  are  under  the 
missionary  influence  of  our  Church,  and  about  31,000  square  miles  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa.  In  these  regions  of  Africa  there  is  a  comparatively  large  staff"  of 
workers,  comprising  forty  Englishmen  actually  in  the  field,  of  whom  ten  are  laymen, 
forty-two  ordained  natives,  fourteen  European  ladies,  and  about  300  native  lay 
teachers. 

Putting  all  this  together,  and  excluding  South  Africa  for  the  moment,  we  find  that 
the  missionary  operations  of  our  Church  do  not  affect  in  the  most  remote  degree 
inore  than  one  hundredth  part  of  that  benighted  country,  so  that  our  work  must  be 
OQ  a  scale  at  least  one  hundred  times  as  large  before  we  can  say  that  Africa  has  even 
^>€en  taken  in  hand.  We  find  further  that  there  are  only  one  hundred  European  and 
Dative  clergymen,  about  thirty-five  English  laymen,  and  as  many  English  ladies,  as 
representatives  of  our  Church  in  Africa.  One  hundred  clergymen  for  two  hundred 
millions  of  heathen  I  One  for  every  two  millions  !  Is  this  an  adequate  supply?  Is 
>t  a  reasonable  fulfilment  of  our  missionary  obligations.  Moreover,  even  when  South 
Africa  is  taken  into  account,  with  all  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  missionary  bishops,  there  are  under  half-a-million  square  miles, 
or  less  than  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole  of  Africa,  where  the  Church  is 
doing  anything  whatever  to  fulfil  its  Divine  Master's  bidding  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
of  His  Grace. 

Is  this  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  ?  Can  we  rest  content  and  fold  our  hands  in 
self-complacency  as  if  we  were  doing  our  duty,  when  we  are  only  interesting  ourselves 
even  in  the  most  feeble  way  respecting  the  spiritual  necessities  of  about  four  per  cent. 
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of  the    population,    and  utterly  ignoring,  so  far   as  the  Church  is  concerned,  the 
remaining  ninety-six  per  cent.  ? 

When  the  Arabs  are  penetrating  the  depths  and  recesses  of  the  forests  with 
Bre  and  sword  in  search  of  ivory,  black  as  well  as  white ;  when  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  merchants,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  German  traders,  are  cod* 
stantly  penetrating  further  and  further  into  the  interior  for  the  sake  of  filthy 
lucre  with  their  hateful  and  degrading  traffic  in  liquor  and  ammunition,  shall  ocr 
Church  be  satisfied  with  such  puny  and  paltry  efforts  to  evangelize  Africa?  Shall  we- 
not  lay  solemnly  to  heart  the  recent  touching  appeal  of  an  African  chief  to  the 
secretary  of  one  of  our  missionary  societies — "Great  and  good  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Christ,  greeting  :  The  humblest  of  your  servants  kisses  the  hem  of  your  garment,  and 
begs  you  to  send  to  his  fellow-servants  more  Gospel  and  less  rum.  In  the  hoods  of 
Christ,  Ugalla."  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Stanley  wrote  respecting  the  unreached  heathen 
of  Africa — **  It  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  religion  we  profess,  and  bjrlhe 
sacred  command  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  help  them  out  of  the  deplorable  state  they 
are  now  in."  Moreover,  knowing  the  races  of  the  interior  better  I  suppose  than  any 
other  living  authority,  he  declares  respecting  them  in  his  latest  work — "  However 
incorrigibly  fierce  in  temper,  detestable  in  dispK>sition,  and  bestial  in  habits  these  wild 
tribes  may  be  to-day,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  contain  germs  by  whose 
means  at  some  future  date  civilization  may  spread,  and  those  manifold  blessings 
inseparable  from  it."  And  yet,  taking  our  Church  as  a  whole,  we  have  hitherto 
done,  as  I  have  sought  to  show  you,  next  to  nothing  towards  imparting  to  Africa 
generally  these  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  far  greater  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
And  those  who  have  done  the  most,  and  who  best  know  what  has  been  and  is  being 
attempted,  feel  most  profoundly  the  miserable  inadequacy  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
done  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  I  deeply  sympathize  with  a  recent  utterance 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  on  this  subject.  He  was  referring  to  that  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  which  was  held  last  January  in  the  large  room  of  Exeter  Ha", 
when  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  took  leave  of  a 
band  of  fifteen  who  were  all  going  forth  at  one  time  to  the  African  mission  ficW- 
And  he  said — **  To  me  the  most  solemn  thing  in  that  well-remembered  January 
meeting  was  that  row  of  only  fifteen  going  out  to  the  vast  territories  of  heathendom' 
with  its  millions  upon  millions  of  souls  still  in  the  dark."  Though  the  largest  band 
of  Church  missionaries  who  had  ever  been  sent  forth  at  one  time  to  Africa,  it  «*''' 
after  all,  only  fifteen  to  labour  among  a  population  which  includes  one-seventh  of  the 
human  race.  Only  fifteen  new  recruits  to  aid  in  coping  with  all  the  forces  of  Satan 
amid  the  myriads  in  Yoruba,  on  the  Niger,  in  the  Soudan,  and  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa.  In  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  is  it  possible  to  refute  the  chafg* 
of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  large  respecting  missionary  work  in  Africa- 
Is  it  not  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  ?  Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  doty» 
have  we  not  every  encouragement  to  obey  our  blessed  Master's  bidding,  and  to  g^ 
forth  in  His  name  conquering  and  to  conquer  ? 

Stanley  has  reported  far  and  wide,  and  in  various  ton-jues,  the  wondetfO' 
progress  and  success  which  have  attended  the  feeble  efforts  which  were  com- 
menced in  Uganda  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  fourteen  years  ago.  ^ 
have  seen  for  myself  the  revolution  which  has  been  wrought  in  about  twenty 
years  in  places  in  the  NiG;er  Delta  like  Brass  and  Bonny.  And  you  whom 
I  address  may  behold  for  yourselves  in  the  African  and  Stanley  exhibition  the  exuxf^ 
of  an  exploded  idolatry,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  what  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  by  purely  native  agency,  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting  amongst  the  once 
degraded  cannibals,  the  snake  and  iguana  worshippers,  the  bloodthirsty  savages  of 
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lat  unhappy  region.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  when  in  Africa  two  or  three  years  ago 
le  notorious  skull  temple,  or  Juju  house,  not  long  ago  the  scene  of  the  most  ghastly 
errors ;  I  saw  the  very  men  who  had  been  the  high  priests  of  Juju  and  ringleaders  in  all 
inds  of  atrocities  ;  I  saw  the  accursed  grove  where  human  victims  were  constantly  slain 
)d  twins  cast  out  to  die  ;  but  the  temple  had  fallen  into  ruins,  the  skulls  were  crumb- 
ig  to  dust,  the  idols  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground,  the  grove  was  the  highway  to 
od's  house,  the  once  cannibal  priests  and  people  were  all  assembled  in  church,  and 
ijiing  with  -earnest  fervour  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  And  since  then,  and 
ithin  the  last  two  years,  the  tottering  temple  has  been  deliberately  razed  to  the 
ound,  the  human  skulls  decently  interred,  and  all  the  detestable  tokens  of  their 
iner  idolatry,  some  of  which  had  l)een  procured  at  a  tremendous  cost,  and  had 
en  regarded  as  of  priceless  value,  were  handed  over  to  Archdeacon  Crowther, 
warded  by  him  to  me,  and  have  been  for  months  past  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
blic  in  London.  And  in  lieu  of  their  former  skull  temple  the  natives  have  erected 
their  own  cost,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £2,000,  a  church  which  seats  2,000 
ople,  which  is  now  Bishop  Crowther's  Cathedral,  and  at  the  consecration  of  which 
er  8,000  natives  were  present.  I  could  tell  you  of  other  places  where  a  similar 
andonment  of  heathenism  and  acceptance  of  Christianity  has  taken  place  even 
>re  recently,  and  one  especially  at  a  place  called  Abo,  from  which  the  mission 
amer  returned  last  year  laden  with  a  cargo  of  idols  which  the  people  had  renounced, 
edmens  of  which  I  have  now  in  my  own  possession. 

But  my  time  is  gone,  and  I  can  only  express  an  earnest  hope  that  in  obedience  to 
t  command  of  Christ,  stimulated  by  the  appalling  condition  of  heathen  Africa, 
dcr  a  sense  of  compunction  for  past  neglect,  and  encouraged  both  by  the  pro- 
ises  of  God,  and  by  the  measure  of  blessing  which  He  has  already  vouchsafed,  all 
w  present,  yea  and  the  whole  body  of  our  Church,  may  be  led  to  rally  round  the 
isting  missionary  agencies  of  our  Church,  and  thus  enable  them,  with  the  Divine 
essing,  to  overtake  their  responsibilities,  and  to  do,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
stice  to  Africa. 


DISCUSSION. 

he  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Graham  Ingham,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Sierra  Leone. 

fHANK  your  Lordship  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  just  a  word  as  one 
those  whom  the  mother  Church  has  sent  to  a  sadly  notorious  and  difficult  coast  to 
Itch  over,  guide,  and  lead  some  of  those  *•  struggling  outposts  of  infant  Christianity," 
Bishop  Barry  happily  called  our  Churches  on  the  frontier  this  morning.  Let  it 
Wbe  forgotten  that  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
orch  Missionary  Society  founders  and  two  or  three  Church  Missionary  Society 
ssionaries,  was  behind  and  at  the  beginning  of  all  the  knowledge,  and  exploration, 
i  occupation  of  Africa,  west,  and  east,  and  centre.  The  "  scramble  for  Africa  "  is 
nging  on  a  dangerous  crisis  for  native  races.  The  Church  of  England  cannot  now 
uidon  its  responsibility  for  these  peoples.  Unless,  however,  there  is  vigorous 
ion  the  battle  for  faith,  temperance,  and  purity  will  be  lost.  I  submit,  next,  that 
!  present  moment  is  as  critical  in  the  history  of  our  native  Churches  on  the  west 
ist,  and  demands  sympathy  from  my  fellow-Churchmen  as  much  as  the  moment 
en  William  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  Granville  Sharp,  and  others  woke  up  the 
isdence  of  England,  and  established  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone.  Do  you 
Jize  that  you  have,  within  easy  reach  by  steamer  from  Liverpool,  on  the  west  coast 
Africa  many  organized  English-speaking  native  Churches  that  you  may  help  to 
ke  stronger  by  even  a  voyage  to  see  them,  by  a  word  of  exhortation,  by  your 
apathy  and  counsel,  when  you  come  ?    But  no  one  comes,  and  native  Churches  that 
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you  look  to  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  interior  you  leave  severely  alone.  But  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  not  left  me  alone.  He  has  encouraged  me,  and  hb 
sympathy  has  helped  me  greatly.  He  has  encouraged  me  to  strengthen  the  natife 
Churches  and  native  clergy,  and  win  European  residents,  and  win  their  help  too,  hf 
appointing  (for  these  native  Churches)  a  canon  missioner.  The  Church  Mtssiomif 
Society,  who  feel  their  responsibility  for  Churches  they  have  planted,  cordially  appiofe^ 
and  I  am  granted  a  sufficient  stipend  for  a  diocesan  missioner  for  three  yean.  Itiit 
grand  opportunity.  I  want  a  man  who  is,  first  of  all,  gifted  with  the  spiritual  qnafitiB 
necessary,  and  then  I  want,  if  possible,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  not  for 
my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  native  clergy.  Lastly,  let  me  say  this,  that  after 
seven  and  a  half  years  close  study  of  the  African  problem,  I  hope  I  am  not  pretamp* 
tuous  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  improve  some  of  ov 
methods.  With  a  new  country  behind  them,  with  a  sad  indifference  to  the  command 
'*  six  days  shalt  thou  labour,"  with  an  inaptitude  for  manual  art  and  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  industries,  with  a  tendency  to  dresi  too  much  and  love  show  aoi 
other  things  that  we  would  gladly  turn  them  from,  do  you  wonder  that  I  fed  thiti( 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  Africa,  we  train  the  brain  and  the  heart  only,  we  shiH 
produce  a  deformity  ?  We  dare  not  neglect  the  body.  I  say  that  with  a  coantiy 
behind  them  such  as  they  have,  and  with  the  material  we  have  to  work  upon,  it  sttodf 
to  reason  that  we  shall  over-educate  them  in  a  very  dangerous  vray  and  prodioe 
deformity,  unless  we  have  as  a  part  of  our  system  industrial  training.  I  ask,  tha^ 
fore,  that  we  should  send  out  to  Sierra  Leone  evangelists  and  schoolmasteis  who 
have,  if  possible,  two  or  three  trades  in  their  hands.  In  Africa  the  brain  and  the 
nerve  very  quickly  get  spent,  and  nothing  would  recreate  us  so  much  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  manual  employment  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day.  I  trust  that  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  great  African  problem  will  bear  this  in  mind.  If  we  torn  bofi 
out  of  our  school  able  to  put  in  a  pane  of  glass,  able  to  do  a  little  carpentering,  and 
other  work  of  that  sort,  we  shall  greatly  abate  the  difficulty  which  will  arise  from  the 
building  and  repair  of  mission  property  everywhere.  I  wish,  further,  to  say  that  I » 
in  full  accord  with  my  brother  bishop  in  Central  Africa  and  the  eastern  side  in  eote^ 
taining  the  conviction  he  has  expressed,  that,  in  the  interests  of  these  people,  we  xssA 
have  the  strongest  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  loving  discipline.  We  miat 
hold  the  standard  high,  and  I  do  thank  God  for  the  decision  of  the  Lambeth  Coo* 
ference  on  the  polygamy  question.  I  thought  that  portion  of  the  report  whiA 
contained  the  duty  of  men  towards  women,  and  emphasized  the  absolute  identity  01 
men's  and  women's  relation  to  morality,  so  important  that  I  incorporated  it  in  niy 
charge  immediately  I  went  back.  I  do  strongly  feel,  as  one  who  signed  the  appeal 
the  other  day  for  a  thousand  more  missionaries,  that  scores  of  Church  questions  and 
disputes  here  at  home  would  right  themselves  if  the  Church  would  **  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  for  unless  we  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Divine  purpose  we  shall  not 
get  the  Divine  blessing.  I  believe  if  only  one  or  two — bishops  and  deans,  hi^ 
university  tutors,  and  others — who  think  they  cannot  be  spared  at  home  would  go 
out  once  in  a  way  to  the  mission  field,  they  would  find  after  a  short  time  their  places 
wonderfully  easily  filled  in  this  country.  And  they  would  find,  also,  that  the  native 
Churches  in  Africa  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  give  themselves  to  the  gieat 
work  of  evangelizing  their  own  land. 


The  Rev.  J.  A.  Sharkock,  Principal  of  Caldwell   College, 

Tuticorin,  South  India. 

It  may  be  unbecoming  in  me,  as  an  Indian  missionary,  to  enter  into  the  debate  on 
Africa,  but  the  same  great  principles  run  through  all  mission  work,  and  it  may  be  (if 
I  may  say  so  without  presumption)  that  the  missions  in  Africa  may  learn  something  from 
the  experience  of  their  elder  sister  in  India  ;  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  success 
in  South  India  may  be  noted,  and  wanting  may  be  taken  from  the  mistakes  that  have 
been,  and  now  are  being,  made.  ( I )  Such  success  as  there  has  been  in  winnii^  over 
100,000  Christians  in  Tinnevelly  and  Ramnad  must  be  attributed  in  a  very  large 
degree  to  the  employment  of  native  agency.  We  not  only  have  hundreds  of 
native  clergymen,  cntechists,  and  schoolmasters,  but  we  have  voluntary  evangelistic 
associations  (originated  by  Bishop  Caldwell),  consisting  of  groups  of  men  and  women 
who  go  out  week  by  week  to  speak  to  their  heathen  friends  and  relations  abont 
Christianity.     We  English  people  are  too  apt  to  think  that  it  is  wt  who  are  converting 
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die  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the  natives  who  are  doing,  and  must  do,  this 

sill  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  teach  the  natives  how  they  are  to  do  the 

ves,  to  organize,  and  superintend.    One  of  the  previous  speakers  has 

paucity  of  English  missionaries ;   though  we  need  all  we  can  get,  we 

^t  them  to  perform  the  colossal  work  of  evangelizing  the  world.    Look 

s  in  Africa,  the  millions  in  China,  and  the  millions  in  India — the  smallest 

Under  the  Metropolitan  of  India  alone  there  are  260  millions  of 

ing  106  different  languages.     I  am  disappointed  at  having  heard  nothing 

t  about  the  training  of  missionaries,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot  go  into  that 

I  can  only  say  two  things ;  first,  the  men  trained  must  know  what  they 

lined  for,  and  the  kind  of  work  that  will  be  expected  from  them  when 

0  the  mission-field  ;  and,  secondly,  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  send 
n  to  the  right  places.  At  present  everything  seems  to  be  done  hap- 
aen  are  sent  out  just  as  they  come.  Now  a  man  who  might  do  admirable 
a  may  be  a  complete  failure  in  India,  and  vice  versa.  Missionary  work 
led  into  three  periods,  which  though  they  doubtless  overlap,  are  yet 
,  there  is  the  pioneer  period ;  secondly,  the  educational  period ;  and  thirdly, 
organized  work.  During  the  first  period,  when  converts  are  being  won 
\  heathenism,  I  believe  that  any  devoted  man,  with  his  heart  m  the 
may  do  good  work.  During  the  second  period,  when  converts  have 
md  a  staff  of  educated  native  clerg)rmen  is  being  raised  up,  a  higher 
onary  is  required.  He  must  not  only  be  capable  of  teaching  theology, 
parting  a  thoroughly  good  secular  education,  for  if  the  native  clergy  are 
:ated  they  will  never  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  various  difficulties 
•esent  themselves  when  they  are  sent  to  their  districts.  Thirdly,  during 
organized  work,  the  very  best  Englishmen  that  can  be  got  are  required 
re  gifted  with  the  power  of  ruling,  men  who  can  organize,  and  solve 
icult  problems  connected  with  the  work.  Now,  I  think  it  will  be  seen 
it  is  to  take  a  young  man  from  an  office,  or  from  behind  a  counter, 

1  couple  of  years  at  a  missionary  college,  and  then  send  him  out,  as  is 
,  almost  immediately  to  become  a  kind  of  archdeacon,  with  the  superin- 
immense  areas  and  numbers  of  congregations,  and  the  control  of  a 
x)dy  of  native  clergymen — unlesss,  of  course,  he  be  a  man  of  very  excep- 
».  To  send  out  an  inferior  man  is  bad  for  the  work,  it  is  unfair  to  the  native 

puts  an  unnecessary  strain  on  the  finances  of  a  poor  mission.  We  are 
excuse  that  we  must  send  such  men  as  we  can  get.  I  maintain  that  it 
ter  to  send  no  one  at  all,  than  to  send  one  who  will  only  make  confusion 
nded.  I  think  that  many  of  our  better  English  clergymen  would 
selves  for  foreign  service  if  they  knew  how  much  more  important,  how 
esponsible,  such  work  is  than  that  of  an  English  parish,  where  all  the 

in  perfect  working  order.  Bishop  Smythies  has  just  said  that  the 
y  should  be  particular  about  the  men  they  recommend  for  mission  work  ; 
st  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  would  go  out  themselves? 
low  to  another  point.  We  have  seen  that  the  work  must  be  done  by  the 
elves,  so  also  must  the  missions  be  encouraged  to  become  self-supporting 
rning.     The  money  sent  out  from  England  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 

the  work.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  many  of  our  South  Indian 
irgely  self-supporting.  Now  if  the  work  is  done  by  the  natives,  and  if 
of  the  money  is  provided  by  them,  is  it  not  fair  that  a  certain  amount  of 
ernment  should  be  granted  to  them  ?  That  little  or  no  such  power  is 
them  is,  I  consider,  a  great  source  of  our  present  weakness.  If  the 
clergy  in  England  could  help  us  to  control  and  organize  our  work,  well 
It  though  they  doubtless  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  names  of 
ippear  as  vice-presidents  on  the  front  pages  of  our  reports,  there  is 
juising  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  they  have  already  got  their  hands 

work  here  in  England  to  be  able  to  do  our  work  also  at  the  other  side 
We  are  driven  then  to  two  alternatives;  either  (i)  we  must  have 
iisting  of  the  leading  Englishmen  and  natives  engaged  in  the  work,  to 
'  rule)  their  bishop  ;  or  (2)  the  present  system  of  committee  government 
I.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  strike  a  discordant  note,  or  to  enter  on  a 
question,  but  I  do  think  that  the  former  system  is  the  more  ecclesiastical, 
latter  leads  to  friction  and  loss  of  power.  We  are  told  that  the  English 
ish  to  leave  all  power  in  the  hands  of  these  committees.  I  do  not  know 
be  so  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  the  system  does  not  work  smoothly< 
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If  we  wish  good  men  to  offer  themselves  for  the  work,  and  that  work  to  go  on 
smoothly,  we  must  find  some  system,  formed  on  Church  lines,  under  which 
missionaries  can  work  harmoniously,  loyally,  and  effectually,  under  their  own 
diocesan  bishops. 


The  Rev.  Chas.  F.  S.  Money,  Hon.  Canon  of  Rochester, 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

There  has  been  one  thought,  I  think,  impressed  upon  our  minds  this  afternoon,  and 
that  is  responsibility — the  responsibility  of  the  great  Church  of  England— the 
responsibility  of  the  Christians  of  this  great  country  to  the  heathen  throughout  Africa. 
I  think  it  was  Commander  Cameron  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Allan,  who  more  especially 
impressed  that  thought  upon  our  minds.  Is  it  not  really  a  very  wonderful  thing  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  should  have  been  directed  to  the  dark  continent  of  Arica? 
And  how  has  this  come  about  ?  Surely  we  discern  in  it  all  the  hand  of  God  ;  first,  in 
the  sending  out  of  these  great  travellers  to  discover  the  land,  and  then  in  the  settle- 
ment of  our  missionaries  there.  But  if  God's  hand  is  to  be  seen,  God's  voice  is  also  to  be 
heard,  saying  to  our  Church  and  to  our  country,  **  Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us?"  Thus  there  comes  before  this  Congress,  at  this  time,  a  very  strong  and  a 
very  earnest  appeal  from  the  heathen  throughout  the  world  to  do  what  we  can  lo 
arouse  in  this  country,  and  in  our  Church,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  us  to  obey  the  Lord's  command,  and  do  the  work  to  which  God  is  calling  us. 
Just  observe  how  rapidly  the  scene  has  changed  in  Africa.  It  reminds  us  of  dissolving 
views,  first  one  scene  and  then  another,  first  one  form  and  then  another  passing  before 
us.  Men  have  gone  out  there,  men  have  died  there,  and  now  several  men  have  gone 
and  are  going  to  take  their  place.  At  this  present  moment  statesmen  are  looking  &t 
Africa  with  the  view  of  partitioning  it  amongst  various  nations.  Surely  all  Christians 
are  looking  at  Africa  in  the  hope  of  evangelizing  it,  and  when  we  think  of 
the  many  great  men  who  have  explored  that  land  ;  when  we  remember,  for  instance, 
the  venerable  Livingstone,  we  are  reminded  how,  but  a  very  short  time  ago,  Africa 
was  not  only  a  dark  continent  but  a  closed  continent.  Now  Africa  is  open  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west  to  missionary  enterprise  and  to  European  civilization.  That 
last  great  traveller  from  Africa,  Mr.  Stanley,  when  he  came  to  the  Church  Missionary 
House,  bore  there  a  very  strong  testimony  to  the  work  done  by  the  agents  of  our 
society  in  Africa  ;  and  especially  did  he  refer  Villi  approval  to  the  work  of  that  great 
missionary,  Mr.  Mackay,  whom  I  remember  before  he  went  out  there,  a  young  engineer, 
with  no  special  promise  of  enterprise  and  energy  about  him.  As  you  know,  he  went 
out  to  Africa,  and  held  the  fort  heroically  for  twelve  years,  refusing  to  come  home  to 
this  country,  and  continually  calling  out  for  more  missionaries  to  come  and  help  him- 
And  now  a  wondrous  prospect  is  opened  out  before  us.  And  in  the  language  of  Caleb 
of  old  we  ought  to  say,  "  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it."  Something  was  said 
just  now  about  the  training  of  missionaries,  about  the  preparation  of  them  for  work 
in  Africa.  I  have  here  a  few  words  written  by  a  missionary  who  "  being  dead  y^^ 
speaketh."  He  was  a  companion  of  Mackay  for  many  years  in  Uganda,  and  he  says,  with 
regard  to  the  work  there,  **  Here  we  have  a  grand  opportunity  of  bringing  home  the 
words  of  eternal  life  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  all  the  regions  round  about  1*1^^ 
Nyanza.  Now  I  put  down  this  nearly  all  to  Mackay's  skill  and  ingenuity.  I  am  o' 
opinion  the  society  should  not  spend  their  funds  in  trifles.  Any  expedition  it  sends 
out  should  be  thoroughly  equipped,  well  supplied,  and,  above  all,  well  instructed. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  men  he  says,  **The  society  should  be  careful  to  send  out 
their  best  and  ablest  clergy,  their  ablest  doctors,  their  ablest  engineers 
and  their  ablest  artizans  and  workmen.  Ordinary  men  are  in  every  sense 
a  great  monetary  loss."  Well,  see  what  the  prospect  is  now.  Africa  '/ 
l)eing  opened  up,  railways  are  being  constructed,  and  Mr.  Stanley  '* 
appealing  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  a  steamer  to  be  placed  on  th* 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  prospect  is  a  wonderful  prospect,  and  who  gave  us  this 
prospect  ?  Surely,  my  friends,  there  is  a  voice  speaking  to  us,  and  calling  upon  o^r 
Church  and  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  up  and  doing.  When  my  friend,  Mr- 
Allan,  went  out  to  Africa,  and  encountered  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea,  he  thought  ib^ 
sailors  looked  upon  him  as  if  he  were  a  Jonah,  but  he  very  properly  remarked,  "Jonah 
was  the  gunpowder  and  the  ardent  spirits  which  were  being  shipped  to  Africa  m  the 
hold  of  the  vessel."  When  these  things  are  sent  out  to  Africa  does  it  not  double  our 
responsibility  to  send  to  the  people  of  Africa  the  message  of  peace  ?    Oh  !  there  is  * 
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1  power  at  work  out  there  in  Africa,  and  also  at  home  here  in  England.  I  am 
inded  of  a  little  anecdote.  A  little  boy,  trained  by  that  missionary  whose  letter  I 
I  to  you,  went  away  from  the  missionary's  care  to  his  own  home  to  die.  When 
vas  dying  he  remembered  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  the  missionary,  and  he 
to  his  little  companion,  moved,  I  believe,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  **Take  that 
«1  and  put  a  little  water  in  it " ;  and  when  the  water  was  brought  to  him,  he 
,  **  Sprinkle  the  water  upon  me,  and  say,  *I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
her,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' "  and  so  he  died  in  the  Faith  of  Christ. 
1  the  same  power  that  is  working  out  in  Africa  is  working  here  at  home,  for  in 
^  last,  when  Mr.  Wigram  appealed  for  three  missionaries  to  go  out  to  Africa,  in 
•e  days  nine  men  volunteered.  Three  went  out,  and  of  them,  a  young  man,  Mr. 
I,  who  contracted  fever  on  the  voyage,  died  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there.  Oh  !  let 
>eware  lest  we  fail  in  the  duty  that  God  is  now  placing  upon  us  ;  let  us  beware  left 
miss  the  opportunity  and  the  privileges  which  He  is  offering  to  us.  The  mighty 
fit  of  God  has  prepared  the  way  in  Africa  in  a  most  marvellous  manner.  May  He 
re  the  hearts  of  hundreds  and  thousands  here  at  home.  '*  Not  by  might  nor  by 
rer,  but  by  My  Spirit  saith  the  Lord,"  is  written  upon  every  triumphant  missionary 
ner,  every  successful  missionary  enterprise,  every  convert's  heart  and  life. 


e  Right  Rev.  JOHN  CHARLES  Ryle,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Liverpool. 

>ID  not  come  upon  the  platform  this  day  with  any  intention  of  speaking  at  all, 

after  listening  carefully  to  all  that  we  have  heard,  I  think  that  a  few 
•e  words  may  be  said  which  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  before  the  meeting 
irates  this  afternoon.  As  an  old  worker  and  a  friend  of  the  Church  Missionary 
iety — and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  before  me  who  have  worked  so  long  as  I  have  in 

field — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  has  been  something  left  out  this  day 
ch  it  might  be  useful  for  us  all  to  remember.  Notwithstanding  what  we  have 
rd  about  the  vastness  of  the  field  in  Africa  and  the  fewness  of  the  labourers,  is 
re  not,  after  all,  very  great  cause  for  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,   so  much  success  has  been  achieved  ?     In  a  missionary  subject 

this  thankfulness  for  what  we  have  got  should  never  be  forgotten  while  we  make 
ition  of  what  we  want  to  obtain.  Ninety  years  ago  there  were  no  openings  for 
sionary  work  at  all  to  be  compared  with  what  we  have  now,  and  we  have  great 
se  to  be  thankful  for  the  doors  that  God  has  now  opened  up  to  us  in  every  part  of 
world.  Wide  doors  have  been  opened  to  us  in  every  part  of  Hindostan,  China, 
Mist,  west,  and  south  Africa,  and  in  many  other  heathen  lands.     At  one  time 

had  no  men  to  send  forth  as  missionaries  and  very  little  money.  Indeed,  I 
lember  Edward  Bickersteth  saying  that  if  we  could  get  ;f  100,000  a  year  for  the 
irch  Missionary  Society  he  should  think  it  almost  a  miracle.  Let  us  all  leave  this 
m  to-day  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  what  he  has  been  pleased  to 
nt  to  us.     We  do  not  realize  sometimes,   I  fear,  the  difficulties  that  a  missionary 

to  contend  with  in  a  heathen  land.  The  climate  is  very  often  deadly.  We  are 
»  apt  to  forget  what  the  missionary  has  to  contend  with  in  the  terrible  inconsistency 
nany  English  people,  countrymen  of  our  own,  whom  he  finds  living  out  in  these 
then  lands.  When  I  consider  the  gross  inconsistency  of  English  people  living 
nd  the  missionary  in  India  or  China,  while  he  is  trying  to  get  access  to  the  heathen, 
annot  wonder  that  the  heathen  sometimes  say  to  him,  "  Evangelize  your  own 
ntrymen  before  you  come  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  us."  Another  reason  we  have 
thankfulness  is  the  evidence  which  missions  constantly  supply  that  the  Gospel  of 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  suitable  to  every  member  of  the  human  family. 

have  fallen  on  days  when  men  are  asking  for  a  new  religion.  I  am  one  of  those 
5  hold  that  we  want  nothing  new  at  all.  We  want  nothing  but  the  old  pure 
;pel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  other  day  a  Chinese  missionary  was  staying 
er  my  roof,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  found  to  he  the  great  truch  that  produced 

most  effect  upon  the  Chinese  ;  what  was  the  particular  doctrine  that  had  the 
ilest  influence  on  their  minds?  He  said,  **  I  find, 'after  twelve  years*  experience, 
t  there  is  nothing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  Chinese,  nothing  which  seems 
trike  him  so  much,  as  the  simple  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
IS  Christ.  You  may  reason  with  him,  you  may  argue  with  him,  but  for  all  that 
re  is  nothing  which  seems  to  come  home  to  him  like  the  simple  story  of  the 


\ 
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crucifixion,  which  I  read  to  them  again  and  again,  and  which  seems  to  tondi  then 
more  than  anything  else."    Let  us  thank  God  for  that  fresh  evidence  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel.     Depend  upon  it  we  have  all  fallen  upon  days  when  we  must  gira  up  the 
loins  of  our  minds  and  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith.  Hut  the  evidence  whid  is  coinng 
to  us  from  the  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  bears  testimony  which  we  ought  not  to 
despise  of  the  power  of  the  old  simple  Gospel.     If  anyone  will  look  at  what  wis  done 
one  hundred  years  ago  for  the  souls  of  the  heathen,  and  see  what  a  deadnes,  a 
heaviness,  there  was  over  the  Church  of  England,  and  then  compare  that  with  the 
gradual  growth  of  activity,  energy,  and  zeal  m  missionary  fields,  he  will  see  what  a 
large  reflex  blessing  our  Church  has  received  since  she  began  to  promote  Choit's 
cause  amongst  the  heathen.     With  all  our  sad  divisions  we  are  not  asleep.    Efory- 
where  we  see  activity  and  anxiety  to  do  good.    I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  cook* 
quences  of  foreign  missionary  work,  that  it  has  blessed  us  more  and  more.    The 
Church  which  takes  up  evangelistic  work  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  Lord  Joos 
Christ  will  not  forsake  her,  but  will  make  her  prosper  at  home  in  return  for  evenwg 
she  does  for  the  heathen  abroad.     Let  us  go  away,  therefore,  thankful  to  God,  and 
determined  to  work  more  and  more  in  that  field  of  mission  enterprise  whidi  bringi  as 
all  closer  together.    Nothing  makes  men  more  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  than  mcdiiig 
together  to  talk  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.      Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists  meet  and  pray  together  in  Calcutta,  for  example,  in  a  way  that  peifaa|S 
we  can  hardly  understand  here.    The  common  duty  of  spreading  the  Gospel  amoB0t 
the  heathen  unites  them  in  India,  and  the  more  we  all  work  m  this  great  cause  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  be  united  and  brought  together  at  home. 


Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  Mombasa. 

I  STAND  here  as  an  African  missionary  who  went  out  in  1874  with  Bishop  Haniuo|t<^* 
and  I  just  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.     We  know  what  very  critical  tii»j^ 
these  are  for  Mahommedans  and  Christians  on  the  east  coast.     We  know  what  tl>< 
action  of  the  companies  recently  formed  has  been  and  is.     The  British  East  Afric^ 
Company  and  the  German  Company  have  set  their  faces — and  especially  the  Britj*^ 
Company — resolutely  against  the  slave  trade.     Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  Afr*^ 
is  ])agan  ?    It  is  pagan  because  the  Mahommedans  have  never  yet  seen  it  to  be  ^° 
their  interest  to  spread  their  religion  among  the  Pagan  tribes.     If  the  Mahommed*^ 
had  Moslemized  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  they  would  have  cut  themselves  off  fi(0^ 
recruiting  their  supply  of  slaves  on  the  coast.     Now,  seeing  that  slavery  is  forbidd^ , 
on  the  coast,  of  course  the  Mahommedans  are  not  likely  any  longer  to  keep  quiet,  a^^ 
they  will  begin  at  once  to  proselytize,  and  as  we  have  heard  again  and  again  l1^ 
afternoon,  there  is  no  one  so  hard  to  convert  as  a  Mahommedan.     While  the  trilT^ 
are  pagans,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  with  effect 
as  I  can  myself  testify  ;  but  once  let  the  Mahommedan  missionaries  go  forth  ai^ 
proselytize  those  tribes,  and  matters  will  be  in  a  very  different  position.     Indeed,  W 
may  labour  for  years  under  such  circumstances  and  never  obtain  a  single  convert 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Christian  village  system.     I  myself  have  been  in  th^ 
position  of  the  head  of  a  Christian  village,  where  already  2,000  people  assemble  ^ 
sometimes  1,000  of  them  every    morning   to   hear    sermons   preached   by  a  blacl^ 
Spurgeon.     But  for  the  existence  of  the   Christian  village  system  these  people  woulif^ 
never  have  heard  the  Gospel  at  all.     I  think  it  is  the  missionary's  own  fault  if  he  gets 
turned  into  a  chief.     Even  Mackay,  with  all  his  great  and  commanding  powers,  never 
became  a  chief.     He  worked  quietly.     Perhaps  he  did  not  so  much  preach  as,  so  to 
speak,  act  the  Gospel,  but  still  he  was  a  missionary  of  the  Gospel  always.     I  myself 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  Christian  villages  in  Africa,  so  that  people  can 
see,  as  it  were  in  a  picture,  what  Christianity  is.     That  is,  after  all,  how  we  have  to 
teach  the  Africans  ;  we  have  to  live  a  Christian  life  before  them.     You  cannot  convert 
them  by  a  strict  doctrine  alone,  but  must  live  out  the  doctrines  in  your  own  life,  and 
then  they  will  be  converted. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

rHB  speeches  to  which  we  have  just  listened  may  be  summed  up  in  four  words — 
ne  ot    which    has   already  been   used — responsibility,  thankfulness,    opportunity, 
tope.      The  thought  of   responsibility  must  have  been  brought  home,  to  us  by 
vhat  we  have  heard  at  first-hand  with  regard  to  the  east  of  Africa.     I  think  that  we 
SngUshmen  have  hardly  understood  what  we  have  undertaken  in  the  partition  of 
*  the  Dark  Continent."    If  I  thought  that  the  sole  idea  that  had  influenced  our 
itatesmen  was  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  I  should  be  fiUed,  I  was  going  to  say, 
iritJi  indignation  ;  I  should  be  filled  at  least  with  grave  apprehensions  for  the  future, 
'or  we  have  no  right  to  take  possession  of  wide  territories  simply  to  further  our  own 
inaterial  interest.     I  feel  sure,  however,  that  there  must  have  been  some  nobler  force 
behind,  and  that  our  statesmen  have  regarded  these  spheres  of  influence  as  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  Africa  that  knowledge  of  the  gospel  which  has  been  the 
foundation  of  our  own  happiness  and  prosperity — that  faith  which  is  our  life  and  our 
light.     Let  us  then  recognize  to  the  full  that  responsibility,  and  spread  the  faith 
whenever  opportunities  are  offered  to  us ;  and  carefully  provide  that  no  expedition 
diall  be  sent  into  Africa  without  recognized  teachers  to  keep  alive  the  faith  of 
those  who  are  themselves  Christians.     Then  there  is  the  thought  of  thankfulness, 
and  I   am  glad  that  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  reminded  us  of  what  we  owe  to 
God*s  gift  out  of  all  proportion   to  our  own  efforts.      For  when  I  think  of  the 
ndssioiiary  field  I  am  amazed  rather  at  the  success  which  has  been  granted  to 
OS,  than  in  any  way  disheartened  at  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  achieved. 
The  thought  of  opportunity  follows.     Africa,   for   example,   lies   before   us,  and 
India,  and  in  both  of  these  great  regions  there  are,  as  we  have  heard  and  seen,  men 
fully  competent  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the  message  of  peace.    That  touching 
story  of  the  little  Uganda  boy  shows  how  even  children  can  accept  and  spread 
the  message ;  and  it  must  be  a  joy  to  us  to  know  that  there  are  noble  races  in 
both  contments  which  may  become  apostles  to  their  own  people.      Lastly,  when 
we  think   of  our  responsibility,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  results  which  have 
hem  already  granted  to  our  endeavours,  we  must  be  filled   with  hope.     We  must 
sorely  feel  that  our  Gospel  is  indeed  universal,  and  that  in  every  country  Christ 
proves  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Man.     The  cause  of  missions  is  indeed  our 
own  cause  ;  and  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  our  morning  debate,  I  think  that  it  will 
be  rather  from  the  mission   field   than   from   our   labours  at   home   that  the  great 
blessing  of  reunion  will  be  given  to  us. 


PUBLIC     ROOMS, 
Wednesday     Afternoon,      October      ist,      1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  J.  M.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley, 

in  the  Chair. 


WOMEN'S    WORK    AMONG    WOMEN  : 

(a)  At  Home. 
{b)  Abroad. 

ADDRESS. 
The    Right    Rev.    the    CHAIRMAN. 

Before  I  call  upon  the  first  speaker  in  this  afternoon's  debate 
I  will  make  an  announcement  which  I  am  quite  sure  will  be  accept- 
able to  all  who  are  here.  I  am  told,  though  I  have  not  seen  it,  that 
there  is  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the   papers    stating  that   His  Grace       i 
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the  Archbishop  is  not  so  well.  That  is  distinctly  a  mistake.  His 
Grace  was  seen  yesterday  by  one  of  our  body  who  was  on  the 
platform  this  morning,  and  who  found  him  distinctly  better  than  on 
the  day  before,  when  I  saw  him,  and  I  believe  that  day  by  day  he  is 
gaining  strength. 

PAPERS. 

Mrs.  Sumner,  the  Close,  Winchester. 

I  AM  thankful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  me  of  pleading  before 
this  Congress  the  cause  of  the  Mothers'  Union — a  Society  dear  to  my 
heart,  of  which  I  shall  speak  fully  in  a  few  minutes.  Allow  me  first  to 
try  and  prove  the  need  for  such  an  organization. 

We  live  in  a  Christian  country,  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  and  yet 
we  are  standing  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  rebellion  and  disobedience 
to  our  Master's  commands  which  baffles  and  confounds  us. 

The  rivers  of  immorality,  intemperance,  irreligion  and  infidelity  are 
streaming  over  our  cities  and  villages,  destroying  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  fair  young  lives,  which  but  for  them  might  be  noble  and 
beautiful. 

Immorality  has  increased  tenfold  in  late  years,  and  it  is  doing  its 
deadly  work  with  deadly  results.     I  cannot  speak  of  it. 

Intemperance y  which  follows  the  other  sin  like  a  shadow,  is  raging  in 
every  city  of  this  country  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  check 
it,  and  it  is  on  the  increase,  especially  among  women.  The  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  proves  this  in  a 
startling  manner. 

Irreligion  is  gradually  permeating  the  masses,  and  the  religious  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  is  becoming  obliterated.  It  is  ihe  fashion  of  the  day 
to  sneer  in  a  lofty  manner  at  the  "  old  ways,"  and  to  cry  up  two  panaceas 
for  all  the  ills  of  life — secular  culture  and  recreation,  both  most 
excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  will  never  touch  the  inner  life,  which 
Christ  searches  and  touches. 

Infidelity ^  in  its  varied  forms,  goes  a  step  further,  now  denying  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  now  offering  us  a  Christianity  without  Christr 
or  more  boldly  bidding  us  renounce  our  faith,  follow  the  light  of 
nature,  and  live  without  God  in  the  world.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die." 

In  spite  of  all  these  evils,  there  never  was  a  time  when  such  religious 
enthusiasm  prevailed,  such  zealous  fighting  for  God  and  the  right.  The 
Church  is  at  work  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  Saintly  men  and  women 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  spending  their  lives  in  doing  good.  Schools, 
societies,  guilds,  institutions  abound,  and  still  the  tide  of  sin  rolls  00. 
Where  is  the  remedy  ? 

How  can  we  cut  at  the  root  of  these  upas  trees  of  evil  ? 

We  answer  confidently  and  in  the  power  of  God,  through  the  homes, 
the  parents,  and,  above  all,  the  mothers. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  all  reformatory  efforts  to  ignore  the 
parents  and  the  divine  institution  of  home  life. 

Most  of  the  remedial  efforts  take  children  away  from  home  and 
parents. 
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ducationalists  and  philanthropists  have  practically  been  saying  to 
poorer  parents — **  These  are  your  children,  it  is  true,  but  you  are  too 
rant,  or  too  busy,  or  too  wicked  to  train  them  yourselves.  We  will 
t  for  you."  And  in  this  way  God's  method  of  training  His  human 
tures  has  been  interfered  with.  Children  train  parents  as  much  as 
nts  train  children.     It  is  a  double  influence ;  one  acts  on  the  other. 

has  come  to  pass  that  the  poorer  parents  have  in  many  cases  lost 
lense  of  responsibility,  and  shifted  their  duties  on  to  the  clergy, 
olmasters,  district  visitors,  and  institutions.  They  say,  "  If  we  feed 
clothe  our  children,  and  give  them  a  home  to  live  in,  it  is  all  that 
be  expected  of  us." 

ich  parents  are  also  too  often  acting  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
^  are  busy  with  their  interests,  their  amusements,  and  the  exigencies 
3ciety,  and  hand  over  to  nurses  and  governesses,  or  to  tutors  and 
ols,  the  entire  moral  and  religious  training  of  their  children.  There 
memorable  saying  of  Mirabeau — **  The  education  of  a  child  should 
Q  twenty-five  years  before  his  birth  in  the  education  of  the  iparents." 
e  are  not  only  confronted  by  neglect  and  irresponsibility  in  parents, 
by  the  strange  indifference  with  which  little  children  are  committed 
te  care  and  training,  and  even  the  religious  teaching,  of  incompetent 
ss  and  governesses,  English  and  foreign.  No  wonder  that  masters 
ur  public  schools  have  again  and  again  expressed  their  pain  and 
lishment  at  the  ignorance  of  the  Bible  and  the  truths  of  Christian 

in  boys  of  the  upper  classes,  while  children  of  poor  parents  are 
unfrequently  turned  out  of  our  board  schools  with  little  or  no 
lite  knowledge  of  God's  laws  or  how  to  keep  them.  The  result  of 
neglect  in  all  classes  is  simply  disastrous. 

iucation — the  forming  of  habits  of  mind  and  conduct,  which  is  the 
:  of  the  home,  is  confused  with  instruction,  or  storing  the  mind  with 
— head  teaching  with  heart  teaching.  It  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  equip 
ild  with  intellectual  culture,  and  leave  him  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
:onquest. 

e  have  to  lay  solemnly  to  heart  that  the  work  of  greatest  importance 
)ciety  is  the  training  of  children  in  Christian  principles,  and  that  the 
acter  of  a  child  is  formed  during  the  first  ten  years  of  life  in  great 
lure  by  the  influence  of  the  home  and,  above  all,  by  the  mother.  It 
divine  thing  this  amazing  power  of  a  mother  over  her  children. 
1  her  they  receive  their  first  impressions,  their  first  ideas.  She 
ps  herself  on  them  at  an  age  when  their  minds  are  daily  receiving 
iible  impressions,  when  the  imitative  faculty  is  at  its  highest  develop- 
t.  **  What  is  learnt  in  the  cradle  is  carried  to  the  grave."  This  is 
ed  by  history,  biography,  and  our  own  universal  observation. 
)st  good  men  and  women  have  had  good  mothers."  The  following 
:ation  is  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the  *'  Bampton  Lectures  "  of 

: — "  To  my  mother  I  owe  my  earliest  thoughts  of  religion.  To  my 
ler  I  dedicate  my  latest."  We  read  in  Ezekiel  xvi.,  *'  As  is  the 
ler,  so  is  her  daughter."  Is  not  the  same  true  of  her  son? 
ipoleon  said  one  day  to  Madame  Campan — **  The  old  systems  of 
ation  are  worth  nothing.  What  is  wanting  in  order  that  the  youth 
ranee  be  well  educated  ?  " 
Mothers^^  replied  Madame  Campan. 

17 
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The  reply  struck  the  Emperor,  and  he  said,  ^'  Be  it  your  care  to  trtio  : 
up  mothers  who  shall  know,  how  to  educate  their  children." 

This  remark  touches  the  very  object  of  the  Mothers'  Union.  It  con- 
tains the  secret  of  a  mighty  reformation.  If  the  supply  of  ignoble  and 
ruined  lives  is  to  be  stopped  in  this  country  it  must  be  done  by  the 
careful  training  of  children  from  the  cradle.  The  germs  of  the  pasioDS 
they  will  have  to  contend  with  are  in  them  already.  Therefore,  ludbiti 
of  obedience  and  self-control  must  be  formed  gently  and  lovingly  in  eailj  ' 
life.  It  has  been  wisely  said,  "  If  you  are  not  master  of  a  child  by  the 
time  he  is  three  years  old,  he  will  be  your  master."  Young  childiei 
must  not  be  treated  merely  as  pretty  pets,  or  toys,  or  else  as  troublesome 
encumbrances.  The  soul  of  a  child  must  be  trained  to  govern  the 
body.  **  Take  heed  lest  ye  despise  one  of  these  little  ones."  Chhaby 
is  innate  in  a  boy,  as  modesty  is  in  a  girl.  These  instincts  most  be 
fostered  and  cultivated.  The  boy's  first  ideal  woman  is  his  mother, 
and  unless  she  fails  to  win  his  love  and  respect  he  has  a  chivalrous 
devotion  to  her  which  will  colour  his  whole  life.  Do  we  not,  some  of  v, 
know  the  truth  of  this  from  happy  experience  ?  If  mothers  will  bat  seiie 
the  power  God  gives  them,  and  "guard  the  first  springs  of  thought  and 
will ;  "  if  they  will  give  their  children  definite  religious  instruction  bf 
word  and  example,  and  rule  them  wisely,  lovingly,  methodicaIly>  and 
firmly  in  habits  of  implicit  obedience,  self-control,  purity,  and  tmtbi 
boys  would  less  often  be  home  tyrants,  rude,  self-indulgent,  uncouiteoQi 
to  their  sisters,  l^hey  would  not  develop  into  uncontrolled,  lavtai 
unchivalrous  men-^nd  selfish  husbands,  and  the  girls  would  not  giov 
into  frivolous,  vain,  fast  women.  Homes  would  be  happier.  The  iwd 
would  be  raised,  reformed,  ennobled. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  working  in  our  minds  that  we  started 
the  Mothers'  Union  in  the  Winchester  diocese.  Our  first  card  was 
printed  fourteen  years  ago.  It  was  circulated  among  friends,  and 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge 
The  work  was  begun  after  the  Portsmouth  Congress  in  certain  places, 
but  in  1887  it  became  diocesan  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Bishop  and  Archdeacons,  and  the  help  of  the  clergy,  without  whose 
permission  the  Society  cannot  be  started  in  any  parish. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  fathers 
is  lost  sight  of.  Those  who  read  our  publications  will  know  that  it  is 
not  so.  We  recognize  that  parents  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
mothers  have  special  opportunities  for  moulding  the  character  of  their 
children  during  the  first  years  of  life.  The  father  is  the  bread- 
winner ;  his  work  lies  as  a  rule  outside  his  home ;  he  sees  his  children 
but  for  a  short  time  daily  during  their  early  years,  and  God  has 
so  ordered  it  that  upon  the  mother  rests,  in  the  main,  the  training  of 
little  children.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  Mothers'  Union  is  a 
work  of  women  to  women,  of  mothers  to  mothers,  and  that  we  coold 
hardly  summon  fathers  of  all  ranks  and  classes  as  well  as  mothers  to  oor 
meetings;  we  should  be  considered  presumptuous  and  impertinent  if 
we  were  to  do  so.  It  would  be  outside  our  province  as  women.  But 
we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  clergymen  and  laymen  who  are  helping  us 
in  this  work,  and  are  trying  to  awaken  the  responsibility  of  fathers. 
The  Mothers'  Union  is  for  all  classes,   from   the  duchess  to  the 
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peasant,  and  consists  of  members  and  associates.  Our  work  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  which  I  have  already  spoken — that  in  family  life 
character  is  formed — that  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  homes,  both 
by  word  and  example — that  upon  mothers,  in  the  main,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  the  young  children,  and  that  this  training  is  a  profes- 
sion, and  must  be  learnt  like  any  other  profession.  The  members, 
whether  subscribing  or  not,  may  be  Church  people  or  Dissenters. 
All  are  asked  to  join,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  rich  or 
;  po(»^,  for  the  duties  of  mothers  are  the  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
every  rank.  If  educated  mothers  will  lead  the  way  by  joining  the 
;  Molhers'  Union  themselves,  we  may  be  able,  God  helping  us,  to  win  all 
;  torts  and  conditions  of  mothers  to  see  their  responsibility.  We  need 
!  leaden,  and  women  in  the  highest  ranks  are  taking  their  places  in  the 
van  of  this  society.  Over  1,300  of  these  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
Qt  in  the  Winchester  diocese,  and  many  have  joined  in  other  dioceses. 
We  believe  from  our  wonderful  success  and  from  the  sympathy  we  have 
reodved  on  all  sides  that  there  are  few  mothers  in  any  position  of  life 
who  are  imwilling  to  join  this  movement. 

Union  is  strength.      United  prayer  is  boundless  strength.      The 

Mothers'  Union  is,  above  all  things,  a  Union  for  prayer.    It  is  the 

Uiion  of  the  day  to  combine  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  great  object, 

T^litifi^^  educational,  or  social.     May  we  not  as  mothers  combine  and 

vmte  tc^ether  for  the  good  of  our  homes  and  our  country,  and  for  the 

ijbry  of  God,  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to  the  moral  plague  which  abounds, 

»d  to  undermine  the  kingdom  of  evil  by  laying  as  far  as  we  can  the 

foondation  of  strong  principle  and  good  habits  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 

OQT  cUldren. 

The  associates,  married  or  unmarried,  are  the  parochial  workers  ;  they 
BHist  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Our  card  shows  our  aim.      There  is  no  pledge  in  it,  but  every 
nember  is  asked  to  try  and  keep  the  rules,  which  are  to  bring  up 
Ae  children  in  habits  of  obedience,  truth,  purity,   and  self-control ; 
to  watch  over  their  conversation,  companionship,  and  amusements ; 
to  be  careful  as  to  the  literature  placed  in  their  hands,   the  books 
and  newspapers  they  read ;  to  inculcate  temperance.      We  have  a 
separate  card  for  mothers  of  the  higher  classes.     It  is  exactly  on  the 
nme  lines  as  the  card  for  the  poorer  ones,  but  worded  so  as  to 
meet  thcjr  special  responsibilities  and  vice  versa.    There  is  a  teaching 
whidi  grows  out  of  the  card  concerning  higher  views  of  courtship  and 
aairiagey  and  we  all  know  how  greatly  this  is  needed.    On  every  card 
«t  place  the  two  Sacraments,  not  as  part  of  the  rules  (there  is  no  sacra- 
aemal  test),  but  as  the  pillars  of  our  work,  and  we  have  found  them  to 
be  80.    The  one  the  initial  sacrament  of  our  faith,  the  other  the 
ttengthening  ordinance  of  our  spiritual  life.    They  are  the  standing 
Qvders    of    our    Master    Jesus  Christ,   and    we  nail    them    to    our 
Bttit.     They  are  placed   before  the  eyes  of  the  mothers  to  awaken 
attention,  and  make  them   realize  the  sacredness  of  child-life.     The 
coBsecration  of  body  and  soul  in  Holy  Baptism,  and  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing a  child  that  his  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  he  belongs  to  God.    This 
cots  at  the  root  of  immorality ;  while  the  mother  is  reminded  of  the 
grace   and    strength   given   by   the   faithful   receiving   of  the   Holy       ^ 
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Communion.  We  have  found  practically  the  great  benefit  of  bringing  th( 
Sacraments  of  the  Gospel  before  the  eyes  of  our  members.  If  wi 
believe  that  they  are  **  generally  necessary  to  salvation,"  we  feel  th< 
mothers  should  understand  what  they  mean.  Througli  them  child  lift 
and  parent  life  may  be  caught  up  into  union  with  Christy  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  good  result  of  this  definite,  dogmatic 
teaching,  and  is  there  not  a  need  of  it  in  these  days  of  doubt  and  haz; 
belief,  when  we  are  told  that  it  matters  not  what  we  believe  so  long  as 
we  live  respectably  ? 

In  connection  with  our  work  many  of  the  poorer  mothers  are  bridging 
their  unbaptized  children  to  Holy  Baptism,  and  are  themselves  asking 
both  for  religious  instruction  so  as  to  teach  their  children,  and  also  for 
special  preparation  as  to  Holy  Communion,  and  large  numbers  are 
coming  to  that  holy  sacrament  who  never  came  before. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  simple  organization  of  the  Mothers' 
Union  in  the  short  time  allotted,  but  all  the  cards,  books,  and  leaflets 
concerning  our  work  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Warren  and  Son'Si 
Winchester.  The  Mothers'  Union  /oumaly  which  is  also  published 
by  Messrs.  Warren,  has  a  sale  of  20,000  copies  a  quarter. 

The  last  returns  from  the  Winchester  diocese  state  that  227  parishes 
have  joined  the  society,  besides  the  army  branches  at  Aldershot  and 
Winchester,  and  that  over  9,000  members  of  all  ranks  and  denomina- 
tions are  on  our  roll,  including  some  few  outsiders,  but  not  including 
the  returns  from  branches  in  India,  Africa,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Canada,  which  have  not  yet  reached  us.  I  believe  there  is  now  a 
Mothers*  Union  started  on  varied  lines  in  almost  every  diocese  in 
England,  and  some  few  centres  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  I 
can  only  give  the  statistics  of  our  own  diocese. 

We  are  receiving  letters  from  many  parts  of  the  world  and  from  all 
classes  testifying  to  the  need  of  the  Mothers'  Union,  the  good  work 
being  done,  and  of  lives  and  homes  made  better  and  happier.  One 
sentence  of  a  member  deserves  recording.  **  The  Mothers'  Union  has 
not  only  taught  me  to  train  my  children,  but  it  has  taught  me  to  train 
myself."  Another  says — **The  whole  tone  of  our  neighbourhood  has 
been  raised  since  we  started  the  Mothers'  Union." 

Instruction  is  being  given  to  the  poorer  mothers  through  our  sodety 
at  meetings  and  by  lectures,  not  only  on  the  physical,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious education  of  children,  but  also  on  sanitary,  medical,  and  industrial 
subjects — on  cooking  and  thrift.  The  clergy  are  helping  us  powerfully 
by  initiating  the  movement  in  their  parishes,  and  arranging  for  special 
services  connected  with  the  Mothers'  Union.  Drawing-room  meetings 
are  held  for  lady  mothers  at  their  request,  and  a  quarterly  periodical 
is  shortly  to  be  started  for  them,  entitled  "  Mothers  in  Council," 
edited  by  Miss  Yonge,  to  be  published  by  Wells,  Gardner,  Barton,  arid 
Co.  In  this  way  we  trust  that  the  principles  of  our  work  may  reach 
into  every  honje  in  England. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  enthusiasm  for  the  Mothers' 
Union  may  be  aroused  in  your  hearts,  and  that  it  may  be  recognized  ai 
one  of  the  means  of  purifying  the  very  source  of  our  national  life? 

God  has  honoured  mothers  by  entrusting  to  them  the  little  infants 
from  the  moment  of  their  entering  on  immortal  life.    ''She  remembereth 
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more  the  anguish  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.'*     God 

given   them  the  **  first  word  with  the  children."     The  nation  of 

future  is  now  lying  in  their  arms,  and  a  wealth  of  love,  tender  and 

•denying,  but  too  often  unthinking  and  irresponsible,  is  hovering  over 

li  unconscious  infant.    Shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  this  reserve  force  of 

•,  and  power,  and  influence,  and  win  it  for  God  ?    Shall  we  not  try 

persuade  the  mothers  of  all  classes  to  join  this  quiet  home  crusadCf 

►n  which  depends  so  greatly  the  future  of  our  country  ?    Shall  we 

take  courage  from  Christ  Himself,  who  showed  such  special  honour 

QOthers  when  He  condescended  to  be  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 

forth  in  His  life  as  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man  the  perfection  of 

;e  graces  of  meek,  patient,  gentle,  unselfish,  enduring  love,  and  self- 

ifice,  which  are  the  beauty  of  every  true  mother.     He  speaks  to  us 

' — Christ  who  alone  is  the  regenerator  of  the  world  :  "  Without  Me 

:an  do  nothing ; ''  and  we  kneel  at  His  feet,  and  look  up  into  His 

:  and  ask  Him  to  breathe  upon  this  work  which  we  are  doing  for 

Q,  and  upon  us  and  ours,  and  to  fill  us  with  a  passionate  love  for 

Q — a  love  which  will  burn  like  a  flame  in  our  hearts ;  a  love  which 

win  the  little  ones  to  His  side,  and  make  them  His  soldiers  and 

rants  unto  their  lives'  end ;  a  love  which  can  beautify  and  glorify  the 

kest  home,  which  can  conquer  the  world ;  and  one  by  one,  as  the 

kindles  within  us,  we  confidently  answer,  **  I  can  do  all  things 

3ugh  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 


Miss  Editha  Mulvany,  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society,  Burdvvan,  India. 

ST  on  the  eve  of  going  out  for  the  third  time  to  God's  work  in  India, 
feel  that  it  is  indeed  an  honour  and  a  privilege,  of  which  I  am 
ogether  unworthy,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to-day,  before  this  vast 
i  important  assembly,  to  stand  up  as  a  representative  in  a  twofold 
ise. 

[i)  As  a  representative  of  all  those  bands  of  Christian  women  who 
?e  devoted  their  lives  to  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  elevation 
the  women  in  foreign  mission-fields. 

[2)  As  a  representative  of  the  millions  of  the  daughters  of  the  East — 
plead  their  needs ;  for  this  I  take  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
)ject  given — **  Women's  work  among  women  abroad.**  A  difficult 
k  indeed,  and  only  to  be  undertaken  in  the  strength  of  these  words, 
Jot  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 

ISvS. 

rhe  women  of  the  East — what  a  panorama  passes  before  the  mind*s 
;!  The  millions  of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Africa.  Scenes 
resenting  cruelty,  oppression,  and  wrong ;  womanhood  degraded 
I  debased  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  in  all  held  in  low 
mation.  Oh,  my  dear  Christian  sisters,  we  who  have  been  so 
hly  blessed  above  all  the  women  of  the  earth,  shall  we  turn  away 
liout  a  throb  for  their  woe,  without  a  stretched-out  hand  to  show 
m  practical  and  helpful  sympathy.  Above  all,  without  telling  them 
Him  who  said,  **  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
wi,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ?  *' 
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China  has  a  population  of  365  millions— one  million  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  cause  of  its  women  has  lately  been  simply  and  pathe- 
tically pleaded  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  A'Hok,  who  came  over  from 
China,  with  true  womanly  heroism,  by  her  husband's  desire,  and  as  she 
herself  said,  *'  in  obedience  to  God's  Holy  Spirit,  not  to  amuse  herself* 
but  to  ask  her  English  sisters  to  come  to  China  to  tell  the  doctrine 
of  Christ."  The  heavy  trial  she  has  had  in  the  death  of  her  husband 
before  her  return,  adds  a  new  pathos  to  her  affecting  appeals. 

Japan. — ^What  important  openings  here !  How  great  the  opportoni- 
ties  at  the  present  time,  partly  from  the  policy  of  the  Government! 
We  cannot  tell  how  long  this  favourable  state  of  things  may  continue. 
Already  we  hear  of  opposition  from  the  non-Christians  in  some  {daces. 
The  Bishop  of  Japan  has  written  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Church  oT 
England  2^nana  Missionary  Society  for  thirteen  ladies  to  carry  on  work 
in  existing  missions,  and  to  begin  work  in  one  new  town,  Tokushima, 
with  50,000  inhabitants. 

Africa. — In  that  '*  darkest  continent "  light  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and 
work  for  Christian  women  is  opening  up.  What  a  wonderful  event;  no 
less  than  four  ladies  are  going  out  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
this  autumn—two  to  the  Soudan  and  two  to  East  Equatorial  Africa. 

Ceylon. — The  mission-school  work  is  most  satisfactory  and  effectiit> 
All  the  education,  both  in  the  Government  and  mission  schoolSt  is 
carried  on  from  the  very  first  in  English. 

Buddhism,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  chief  religion  of  this  island.  I^ 
not  the  readers  of  Ihe  "  Light  of  Asia"  be  deluded  into  the  idea  that 
Buddhism  is  anything  so  elevating  in  reality  as  that  poem  might  lead 
them  to  suppose.  The  author  has  thrown  a  glaifiour  of  Christian  beatttf 
over  it.  He  who  is  the  **  Light  of  the  World ''  has  said,  ••  If  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness."  Go  down 
below  the  surface,  and  see  what  effect  this  faith  is  producing  on  Ac 
millions  in  Asia  who  are  its  votaries.  We  must  not  judge  of  this  and 
other  false  religions  by  the  numbers  brought  under  their  influence,  but 
enquire  what  kind  of  influence  that  is.  It  points  to  no  personal 
Saviour,  no  sure  way  of  atonement  by  which  a  sinner  may  be  reconciled 
to  Grod.  The  leader  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  party,  himself  an  Indian,* 
after  asking,  "  Was  Buddha's  solution  of  the  way  of  salvation  satis- 
factory  ?  "  replies,  "  No,  it  was  no  real  solution ;  for  it  enjoined  a  course 
of  conduct  impossible  for  ordinary  men." 

India. — Here  I  am  at  home  (although  the  expression  may  appo^ 
paradoxical),  as  for  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  had  the  privil^  of 
engaging  in  work  in  the  Zenanas,  schools,  and  villages,  chiefly  amongst 
Bengali  women. 

I  propose,  during  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points  with  regard  to  Indian  women,  namely  :^ 

( 1 )  Their  capabilities,  and  what  has  been  done  to  develop  them. 

(2)  Their  present  condition,  and  the  dawning  of  hope  for  their  future. 

(3)  What  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  great  openings  for  whole- 
hearted, spiritually-minded  Christian  women,  and  the  importance  ^ 
promptly  using  these  splendid  opportunities  for  consecrated  talent  and 
energy. 

*  Babu  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar. 
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I. — The  capabilitits  of  Indian  women^  and  what  has  been  done  to 
veiop  them. 

The  Government  Report  *  of  the  Indian  Education  Commission  for 
83  has  commented  upon  the  intelligence  of  Indian  women  in  words 
the  following  effect : — 

"  The  intellectual  activity  of  Indian  women  is  very  keen,  and  far  in 
vance  of  their  opportunities  of  obtaining  instruction,  promising  well 
r  their  education  in  the  future/' 

After  years  of  daily  intercourse  with  Indian  women,  chiefly  Bengalis 
the  higher  castes,  I  can  truly  endorse  this  opinion.  Just  to  cite  one 
stance,  one  of  our  pupils,  a  young  Brahmini,  aged  fifteen,  began 
ir  alphabet  with  us,  and,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  although  only 
ceiving  lessons  twice  a  week,  was  able  to  read  intelligently  the  fourth 
ading-book  and  her  Bible;  the  great  stimulus  being  her  intense 
sire  to  read  the  Word  of  God  for  herself. 

What  have  we  been  doing  in  India  to  call  out  this  latent  power  for 
>od  ?  Our  British  Government  has  done  much,  yes,  very  much,  but 
ir  Christian  missions  have  done  more,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
ished  seems  only  to  show  us  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done.  The 
uddhist  and  Mahommedan  systems  have  had  their  sway  in  the  vast 
tains  of  India,  but  they  have  done  nothing  to  elevate  woman ;  nay,  under 
leir  rule,  her  condition  has  become  more  degraded.  Christianity  has 
at  an  end  to  the  Suttee,  and  checked  female  infanticide  ;  it  is  raising 
Oman  to  a  position  of  true  dignity  and  respect.  The  first  effort 
)wards  female  education  by  European  ladies  was  made  by  Miss  Cook 
\  Calcutta,  and  Mrs.  Perowne  in  Burdwan,  in  1822,  when  several 
iris*  mission  schools  were  opened.  In  1824,  a  Ladies'  Society  for 
ative  Female  Education  was  formed  in  Calcutta,  when  the  Central 
chool  was  built,  which  is  now  attached  to  the  Church  of  England 
ienana  Missionary  Society's  Normal  School,  from  whence,  in  the 
Evince  of  Bengal,  we  draw  our  teachers.  Lady  Hastings  gave  much 
lersonal  encouragement  to  this  movement  Since  that  time  a  great 
oany  women's  societies,!  and  branches  of  existing  societies  of  every 
lenomination,  have  sprung  up,  and  are  now  working  in  mission 
ields  all  over  India.  In  1889  the  number  of  independent  British 
'Omen's  societies  was  ten.  As  Christian  missions  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  this  work,  so  are  they  now  foremost  in  the  field.  The 
'Ovemment  has  confessed  its  inability,  owing  to  the  nature  of  family 
fe  in  India,  which  secludes  the  women,  to  cope  satisfactorily*  with 
^male  education,  feeling  that  this  requires  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
i  the  women  and  girls  than  it  can  command. 

It  is  most  willing  to  give  Government  grants,  and  to  encourage 
ided  schools,  as  far  as  its  funds  allow. 

So  long  as  Government  does  not  interfere  with  our  principle  of  impart - 
ig  religious  instruction,  we  do  well  to  get  its  aid,  as  many  find  not 
nly  that  the  money  is  a  help,  but  that  the  examinations  and  inspec- 
ons  prove  a  stimulus  to  teachers  and  pupils.    That  our  schools  are 

*  According  to  Government  statistics  in  1882-83,  the  number  of  girls  attending 
bool  was  127,066,  as  compared  with  290,261  in  1888-89. 

t  The  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  works  in  close  connection 
ith  the  Church  Missionary  Society  both  in  England  and  India. 
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exerting  a  moral  and  intellectual  influence  upon  the  girls  the  followiDg 
will  show  : —  I 

Our  schools  in  Burdwan  are  attached  to  the  Hitakari  Shobha,  a     ' 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  female  education,  formed  of  native 
gentlemen    who  have  affiliated  themselves  to  Government  and  offer 
scholarships  to  schools  within  a  certain  radius. 

Kiron,  a  girl  of  ten,  was  preparing  for  the  highest  examination  given 
in  Hindu  girls'  schools.  A  new  book  of  poetry  was  issued  for  the 
year's  curriculum,  containing  a  short  piece  drawn  from  the  story  of 
their  epic  poem,  "  The  Ramayan."  The  girl  brought  it  to  her  teadier, 
saying,  "  I  am  sure  the  *  Bara  Mem '  does  not  know  what  is  in  this 
book,  or  she  would  not  allow  us  to  read  it"  Upon  hearing  this,  I 
investigated  the  matter  and  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
objecting  to  the  book.  He  replied,  **  If  you  will  get  two  Bengali 
gentlemen  of  position,  parents  of  your  girls,  to  examine  and  write  their 
criticisms  on  the  book  to  you,  we  will  lay  the  matter  before  our  Com- 
mittee." It  was  done ;  all  the  books  issued  were  called  in,  and  the 
poem  was  expunged.  In  our  mission  schools,  although  the  secular 
education  should  be  of  the  best  type,  we  ought  never  to  allow  it* to 
overshadow  the  Bible  instruction. 

Zenana    Work. — Here  the   work  tells  more  speedily  than  in  oui 
schools,  but  I  am  convinced  the  latter  will  in  the  end  prove  the  most 
effective  branch  of  our  work.    Many  of  the  female  converts  of  o^ 
mission,  chiefly  widows,  have  been  the  fruit,  under  God's  blessing,  ^ 
Zenana  instruction.  , 

Village  Work.-r-The  population  of  India,  unlike  that  of  Englai*^» 
which  is  gathering  into  great  centres,  is  scattered  over  immense  XxzO^ 
of  land,  in  villages  and  hamlets  varying  in  the  number  of  inhabitar^  ^' 
from  100  to  4,000.  These  people  are  chiefly  of  the  agricultural  cla^^* 
with  little  or  no  education.  The  Gospel  is  having  great  success  in  tF*^ 
villages,  both  in  North  and  South  India,  and  we  hear  of  men  ai^ 
women  coming  out  in  bands  of  ten,  fifty,  and  one  hundred,  for  baptisn^ 
There  should  be,  to  each  one  of  our  Zenana  Mission  Stations,  a  lac^ 
who  will  devote  herself  to  this  branch  of  the  work.  In  Burdwan, 
are  constantly  entreated  by  the  village  women  to  come  to  them 
least  once  a  week.  We  earnestly  plead  that  a  lady  will  offer  to  go  o 
at  her  own  charges  to  this  branch  of  the  work  in  Burdwan,  if  possible 
to  return  with  me  the  30th  of  this  month. 

Wr^The present  condition  of  Indian  women,  and  the  dawning  of  hofr^ 
for  their  future. 

Child-marriage  and  enforced  widowhood, — These   two  debasing  anc^ 
cruel  customs,  which  are  acting  as  a  canker-worm,  eating  into  th^ 
physical  and  moral  life  of  the  men  and  women  of  India,  are  still  exists 
ing,  with  few  exceptions,  as  they  were  generations  ago.     The  educated^ 
Indian  gentlemen  know  this  fact,  but  caste  and  the  custom  of  ages 
bind  them  with  such  cruel  fetters  that  it  costs  a  man  more  than  we  can 
realize  to  dare  to  be  the  one  to  face  the  social  persecutions  he  must 
endure  if  he  attempt  to  introduce  reforms  and  innovations,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  female  members  of  his  family.     On  the  subject  of 
child-marriage,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  opinion  of 
Hindu  society  is  against  the  custom,  yet  I  can  say,  from  conversations 
I  have  had  with  educated  Bengali  gentlemen,  that  they  are  only  too 
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glad  for  the  subject  to  be  agitated  by  outsiders,  and  are  quite  ready 
to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  their  own  society  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
boycotted.  The  amount  demanded  for  an  eligible  bridegroom  who  has 
taken,  or  is  about  to  take,  his  B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  from  a  father  who 
has  a  daughter  to  dispose  of  in  the  marriage  market  is  increasing  so 
much  year  by  year,  that  high  caste  gentlemen,  especially  Khaisthas,  say 
some  crisis  must  come,  as  they  cannot  continue  to  afford  the  expense 
imposed  upon  them  by  this  system. 

Enforced  widowhood, — The  feelings  of  the  widow,  especially  the 
young  childless  one,  are  well  described  in  the  following  lines  : — 

*'  And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally, 
And  nothing  saw  for  her  despair 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity, 
No  comfort  anywhere." 

There  is  one  way  of  solving  this  hard  problem  of  life  by  pointing 
them  to  Christ  Jesus,  and,  we  thank  God,  many  have  sought  and  found 
Him,  and  have  come  out  for  baptism ;  others  know  and  follow 
Him  in  secret.  That  there  are  twenty-one  millions  of  widows,  nearly 
seventy-nine  thousand  of  them  under  nine  years  of  age,  is  a  startling 
fact. 

Where  are  all  those  young  widows  under  nine  ?    I  myself  have  only 

niet  with  a  few.    AVe  would  gladly  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  our 

subject.     Many,  we  feel  sur^,  rather  than  endure  the  austerities  imposed 

upon  them  by  their  religion,  go  to  swell  the  number  of  the  nautch,  or 

<^ncing,  girls.     No  really  respectable  Bengali  gentleman  would  allow 

his  wife  or  little  girls  to  listen  to  their  songs,  or  permit  these  women  to 

^nter  his  zenana  courtyard.      Many  a  loving  father  would  gladly  spare 

his  young  widowed  daughter  the  miseries  she  must  endure ;  but  his 

''eligion  tells  him  that  for  some  wrong-doing  in  a  former  existence  she 

'^ust  bear  this  punishment,  and  if  not  now,  it  must  be  borne  in  a 

i^umber  of  ignominous  births  hereafter.     The  Hindus  are  not  naturally 

^^'Uel.     It  has  been  humorously  said,  "  A  Hindu  sins  religiously,"  and 

^Ws  is  true.     My  heart  throbbed  with  joy  as  I  read  the  leading  article  in 

'^^  TimeSy  that  voice  of  the  nation,  on  **  Child-marriage  and  enforced 

^dowhood,"  called  forth  by  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Malabari  shows,  we 

^hink  very  clearly,  the  weak  points  of  the  British-Indian  marriage  law, 

^d  the  simple  way  Government,  by  a  slightly  altered  legislation,  may 

^  least  discountenance  child-marriage,  although  they  cannot  forbid  it. 

/he  noble  and  truly  representative  committee  which  has  been  forrtied 

?*^  London  to  take  up  this  cause  shows  how  unanimous  the  sympathy 

*^  in  England,  and  must  have  its  weight.     From  Mr.  Malabari's  letters 

^e  learn  that  the  movement  is  more  widespread  among  the  Hindus  than 

^e  had  been  aware  of.     One  thing  is  certain,  there  can  never  be  a 

^^petition  of  such  a  decision  as  that  given  in  Rukmabai's  case  in  Bombay. 

-^ll  praise  is  due  to  this  reformer  for  his  untiring  efforts.      We  see  in  it 

^11  a  higher  hand.     The  cries  and  groans  of  these  poor  suffering  ones 

have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  He  has  come 

<lown  to  deliver  them.      How  many  thousands  of  God*s  people  have 

been  praying  for  their  emancipation.      **  Prayer  moves  the  hand  that 

iDoves  the  world." 
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This  brings  me  to  the  almost  overwhelming  thought  of — 

III. —  What  remains  to  be  dont^  and  the  great  openings  for  wM- 
heartedi  spiritually-minded  Christian  women,  and  the  importaum  4 
promptly  using  these  splendid  opportunities  for  consecrated  taleni  ni 
energy. 

We  see  the  approaching  dawn  of  freedom  for  our  dear  sisten  in 
India ;  but  ere  they  are  prepared  to  bear  the  full  blaze  of  social  libo^ 
they  must  be  educated,  and  how  ?  We  say  emphcttically^  with  the  Wt 
as  the  basis.  On  this  point  I  could  give  many  opinions  exinressed  bf 
the  parents  of  girls  in  our  schools  in  Burdwan.  One  pleader,  a  Hiodo 
gentleman,  said — '*  Have  you  a  moral  text-book  taught  in  your  schools?'* 
Upon  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  asked,  "  Is  it  the  Bible?  Tki^ 
teaches  the  best  morality."  I  told  him  one  hour^s  Bible  instractioB 
was  given  daily.  Another  said — *'  Teach  my  children  the  Bible  and 
your  Saviour's  life,  but  do  not  teach  them  that  He  was  Divine.**  I 
explained  that  that  was  the  very  foundation  and  core  of  our  faith. 

The  evangelization  of  India's  women  can  only  be  accomplished  bf 
Indian  women.     We  want  an  army  of  well-trained   native  ChrifltitB 
teachers  for  the  schools  and  zenanas,  and  well-trained  native  Bibfe* 
women  for  house  visitation  in  towns  and  villages.    The  present  urg^^ 
need  is  missionary  ladies  who  are  spiritually  and  educationally  fit  to  do 
this  work.    The  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackett,  C.M.S.,  one  of  the  missionaiic* 
appointed  by  Government  on  the  Education  Commission  for  iSS^i 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "  We  can  never  bring  ladies  enoo^ 
from  home ;  but  those  who  train  native  women  are  multiplying  tbel^ 
work  to  an  indefinite  extent"    Another  great  need  is  good  vernacal^ 
literature,  to  supply  suitable  text-books  for  our  schools,  and  genel^ 
reading  for  zenana  ladies  and  their  children.     We  may  say  we  wU*^ 
nearly  a  whole  literature.     English  and  Bengali  ladies  of  some  liternT^ 
talent  could  do  good  work  in  this  sphere.     Would  that  we  had  moC^ 
like  A.  L.  O.  E.,  who,  after  setting  herself  to  understand  the  manned 
and  customs  of  the  people,  wrote  stories,  etc.,  in  English,  adapted  to  tl^^ 
country,  which  have  been  well  translated  by  natives  into  several  language^ 
and  are  much  appreciated.     The  Religious  Tract  and  the  Vemacul^^ 
Societies  would  be  only  too  glad  to  publish  such  books,  if  they  wcx^ 
supplied  with  materials  and  means. 

It  grieves  me  to  see  that  after  we  have  taught  an  intelligent  girl  "^ 
our  schools,  or  lady  in  the  zenanas,  the  literature  that  Calls  into  ^^^ 
hands  is  often  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  we  are  almost  powerless  tc 
counteract  the  evil,  as  we  have  but  few  good  books  to  take  their  pbce 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  issuing  monthly,  in  different  languag*^ 
the  **  Child's  Friend,"  and  a  zenana  tract,  which  are  eagerly  read. 

The  third  urgent  need  is  the  medical  mission  work.  There  ^ 
openings  on  all  hands.  The  place  left  vacant  at  Srinagar,  by  ^ 
removal  of  our  valued  and  fully  qualified  medical  missionary,  ^^' 
Fanny  Butler,  has  not  yet  been  supplied.  We  earnestly  appeal  f^^* 
lady  who  has  taken  her  full  diploma,  and  whose  heart  is  incline^ 
missionary  work,  to  come  forward  and  fill  up  the  gap.  . 

On  all  sides  there  are  signs  of  the  great  event  of  our  Lord  ^"„ 
Master's  return.     **  Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believ^* 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Jews  and  other  peoples  are  bcdng  rapi^^ 
fulfilled.     The  Mahommedans  are  looking  for  some  great  epoch.    T^^ 
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Hindus  are  expecting  some  other  means  of  salvation ;  for  about  this 

time,  according  to  their  traditions,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  the 

great  river  Ganges  is  to  lose  its  efficacy  in  the  purification  of  their  sins. 

And  we  favoured  Christians,  what  are  we  doing  for  the  millions  and 

millions  who  know  not,  who  have  never  heard  of  that  Saviour  who 

died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ?    What  shall  we  each  individually 

be  able  to  say  to  our  Lord  upon  His  return  about  these  millions  ?    He, 

after  laying  down  His  own  life,  left  His  people  their  share  to  do,  aye, 

gave  them  this  great  honour  by  His  own  Divine  commission,  '*  Go  ye 

into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.*'    It  is  a 

humbling  thought  to  every  one  of  us,  as  we  consider  how  little  we  have 

done  towards  bringing  out  ^'a  people  prepared  unto  the  Lord."    Shall 

we«  on  that  solemn  day,  hear  His  tender  voice  saying  to  us,  *<  I  was 

an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me 

in  "  ? — or  shall  we  hear  that  same  compassionate  Saviour,  in  grieved  and 

disappointed  tone%  say,  '*  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  no  meat; 

I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  not  in?**    How  little  will  all  the 

difficulties,  disappointments,  and  discouragements  appear,  when  we 

hear  those  thrilling  words,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 

enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ! " 


ADDRESSES. 

The    Right   Rev.    George    Ridding,    D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell. 

liCa.  Stanley  told  his  friends  in  London  that  he  found  it  still  a  question  whether 
Ldvingstone  found  Stanley  or  Stanley  Livingstone,  though  the  only  person  who  could 
speak  had  spoken.     It  appears  repeatedly  in  the  newspapers  to  be  a  question  whether 
i^iaiiikenstein  was  himself  a  monster  or  the  victim  of  a  monster,  though  authors  are 
Supposed  to  be  allowed  to  settle  their  creations.     It  may,  therefore,  be  a  recurrent 
<|vestion  on  which  there  may  be  people  agreed  never  to  agree,  whether  women  can, 
tkuiy,  do,  should,  will  work  for  women,  either  in  their  place  or  for  their  good.     This 
^vill  hardly  be  the  place,  nor  the  people  present  the  people,  to  admit  any  doubt 
'v^bether  that  question  has  not  "walked  itself  into  solution.*'    We  don't  remember  what 
Question  there  ever  was  about  it.  I  shall  presume  that  I  am  speaking  to  people  who  have 
long  recognized  that  if  women  wish  to  work,  it  rests  with  them  to  do  so,  and  no  one 
lias  authority  to  interfere  with  them.     We  know  the  good  work  of  sisterhoods  and 
deaconesses,  and  before  them  among  us  of  district  visitors  and  nurses,  mission  women, 
Hible  women,  and  the  like.     We  know  the  fitness  and  success  of  women  in  what  is 
Called  rescue  work.     The  world-wide  organization  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  wit  • 
Hesses  to  the  administrative  power  of  women  for  moulding  into  unity  slightly  varying 
local  tjrpes.     I  shall  presume  that  even  the  few  strange  and  solitary  exceptional  men 
who  do  not  themselves  feel  able  to  use  the  services  of  women  in  their  parishes,  never- 
theless recognize,  not  only  the  capacity  and  devotion  of  women  in  Christian  help,  but, 
still  more  even,  their  unflinching  bravery  and  supra-masculine  persistence,  in  the  face 
of  opposition  and  misapprehension,  which  cools  male  zeal  down  to  say  "  this  is  not  a 
convenient  season,"  while  women  exhibit  the  perfectibility  of  the  British  character,  which 
knows  not  when  it  is  beaten.    To-day,  at  any  rate,  my  own  position  forbids  me  to 
do  less  than  presume  this.    The  persons  recognized  as  knowing  about  this  are,  of 
coarse,  the  persons  who  have  been  called  to  read  the  papers  on  this  subject,  and  when 
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those  who  know  have  spoken,  the  question  is  solved.  It  is  true  that  a  bishop,  u 
archdeacon,  and  a  canon  are  set  down  to  speak,  but  we  are  carefully  guarded  from 
supporting  one  another  in  any  heretical  view  by  being  sandwiched  'between  tio 
effective  policemen  before  and  behind  each  of  us.  The  founder  of  the  Church  CoD' 
gress  has,  I  suppose,  chosen  such  a  situation ;  and  I  am  not  afraid,  simply  becaose  I 
am  no  heretic,  but  a  true  believer,  and  shall  give  no  occasion  for  handcuffing. 

And  now,  having  wasted  the  proper  amount  of  my  time  in  preface,  I  will  present 
three  suggestions.  If  I  expected  them  to  command  universal  assent,  I  shoald  sot 
regard  them  as  worth  presenting  to  a  meeting  the  essence  of  which  is  not  to  ptss 
unanimous  resolutions  or  truisms,  but  to  invite  suggestions  and  criticism. 

My  first  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  by  what  might  be,  perhaps,  called  » 
truism,  that  men  and  women  only  differ  in  being  men  and  women.     In  all  reUdoos 
not  rising  out  of  that  one  difference  they  fall  under  the  same  laws,  and  may  be  deilt 
with  as  persons.     But  that  one  difference  makes  my  subject,  and  in  regard  to  it  I 
desire  to  suggest  the  highest  extension  of  women's  work.     I  often  hear  both  men  and 
women  speak  as  if  women  may  very  properly  help  women  economically,  sociallyi 
bodily,  but  not  spiritually — as  if  they  may  nurse  and  feed  and  clothe  and  so  on,  wominiyi 
but  if  they  teach  or  direct  consciences,  they  invade  the  prerogative  of  the  clergynWBj 
to  whom  are  committed  the  cure  and  government  of  souls  in  his  parish.     I  desire  to 
see  women's  spiritual  influence  extended  as  far  as  possible — of  course  not  ferthff- 
People  quote  to  me  a  text  of  S.  Paul's  against  women  preaching.    Well,  both  my  sub- 
ject, and  in  some  ways  my  position  here  to-day,  debar  discussion  of  women*s  work  ft* 
men,  or  of  their  speaking  in  mixed  assemblies ;  and  as  S.  Paul  is  talking  of  tbftt,  the 
text  is  irrelevant.    It  has  not  been  shown  that  S.  Paul  deprecated  women  teaching  ^ 
Greek  harems  then,  or  Indian  harems  now — or  even  what  approaches  nearest  to  tht^ 
in  principle  in  England,  women  addressing  women's  meetings  on  spiritual  topics< 
That  women  could  have  done  much  in  that  way  in  S.  Paul's  days,  we  have  no  reasofi     | 
to  think — that  if  they  could,  S.  Paul  would  forbid  them,  seems  to  me  contrary  to 
S.  Paul's  common-sense  principles  on  similar  subjects.     Daily  experience  shows  w* 
how  much  good  is  done  in  the  most  real  way,  free  from  all  queslionableness,  by  tb^ 
good  women  who  are  ready  to  go  about  and  taik  to  gatherings  of  women  plainly  aboo 
iheir  womanly  duties.     Men  can't  do  even  this  as  well.     *'  There  is  a  gulf  fixed,"  •^ 
though  we  may  address  gatherings  better  than  we  can  women  singly,  even  then  ^^ 
men  would  escape  the  **  little  he  knows  about  it."    But  I  speak  rather  of  dealing  '^^ 
women  singly.     Of  course  all  men  admit  that  a  materfamiiias  fails  in  her  Cht****^ 
responsibility  if  she  does  not  bring  her  young  maidservants,  a§  well  as  her  chi^^^T^ 
into  spiritual  relation  to  herself  by  some  kind  or  other  of  religious  teaching,  rc^^ 
and  guidance.      I  suppose  women  friends,  as  well  as  men  friends,  are  consi^^^ 
bound  by  ties  of  friendship  to  maintain  high  principles  in  their  social  circle.  . 

more  technically,  and,  if  I  may  call  it  professionally,  I  mean  that  what  are  ^^^ 
specially  clerical  or  pastoral  duties,  would  be  done  best  for  women  by  women, 
be  more  particular,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  much  of  the  preparation  for  con 
tion  may  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  together  in  church,  so  far  as  it  is  teachi 
doctrine  and  matters  of  knowledge,  such  as  ought  to  be  learnt  in  school,  and  be*^^^ 
to  the  clergyman's  special  studies,  yet  the  very  important  part  which  concerns  cnligl^^^ 
ment  and  guidance  about  the  girl's  future  woman's  life-duties,  temptations,  tr^ 
spiritual,  no  less  than  physical,  would  be  most  truly  given  by  women.  Girls*  ignorai 
how  men  interpret  what  they  say  and  do,  is  no  doubt  a  main  sphere  for  instructic^ 
but  this  guidance  is  especially  what  can  best  be  given  by  women  who  know,  or  ^* 
learn  from  their  husbands  at  home.  This  may  represent  my  first  suggestion  sufficien^^ 
if  I  add  that  what  I  think  about  preparation  for  confirmation,  that  I  think  even  m«^^ 
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about  the  direclion  of  women's  consciences  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  are  actually 
tried  by  adult  troubles  and  temptations  and  sins,. besetting  them  as  women.  All  per- 
sons alike  are  no  doubt  directed  by  the  Church,  when  they  cannot  quiet  their  con- 
sciences about  any  trouble,  to  open  their  grief  to  some  discreet  and  learned  minister ; 
but  the  spirit  of  that  exhortation  clearly  presumes  that  all  the  more  natural  and 
ordinary  methods  have  been  exhausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  special  and  extra- 
ordinary. Advice  and  sympathy  upon  women's  weaknesses  will  be  more  real  and 
simple  from  women,  and  I  need  give  no  further  reason  for  desiring  that  it  should  be 
sought  from  them. 

My  second  suggestion  may  seem  likely,  at  first  sight,  to  place  me  in  a  minority. 
There  are  more  priests  than  bishops  here,  and  while  bishops,  and  perhaps  Church 
historians,  will  count  the  diocese  the  unit  and  the  bishop  the  person  of  the  Church, 
our  English  system  tends  to  present  the  parish  as  the  unit  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
ais  the  person.     But  speaking  as  a  bishop,  and  in  conformity  with  the  fable  which 
^ys  there  is  nothing  like  leather,  I  desire  to  see  organization  of  women's  work 
diocesan ;  I  may  mitigate  dissent  if  I  say,  not  instead  of,  but  as  well  as,  parochial. 
Our  parochial  system  is  most  excellent  where  it  works  truly.     But  it  is  the  weakness 
AS  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Englbh  Church,  and  unless  it  admits  some  methods  of 
supplementing  its  shortcomings  and  counteracting  its  mistakes,  it  will  be  its  ruin, 
from  the  exaggerated  alienation  caused  by  its  failures,  which,  if  exceptional,  come 
■bitterly  home  to  friends  and  give  great  handle  to  enemies.    I  do  not  see  how  brother- 
needs  are  to  meet  this.    Clerical  ones  cannot  intrude,  and  lay  ones  are  very  pro- 
blematical.   But  women,  whether  in  sisterhoods,  or  what  are,  by  distinction  rather 
^ban  difference,  called  deaconesses,  afford  a  practicable  supplement  to  a  certain 
^^gree,  though,  of  course,  only  imperfectly.     No  doubt  their  best  work  would  be  to 
^^Pplement  good  work  in  ideal  parishes,  but  I  need  scarcely  speak  of  that  except  in 
this  Way  of  recognizing  what  all  accept.   An  ideal  parish  will  have  its  women  workers, 
'n  some  form  or  other,  and  whatever  the  form  be,  the  form  which  is  in  harmony  and 
'^yinpathy  with  the  responsible  authority  will,  from  that  fact,  do  the  most  helpful  work. 
^^  rational  being  would  desire  to  supersede  or  introduce  competition  against  any  system 
'^ponsibly  organized  and  really  working  in  any  parish.     I  say  this  because  really  the 
^nief  hindrance  to  supplemental  organization  comes  from  good  priests,  who  very  justly 
^*^nk  they  know  their  own  business  and  are  doing  it,  but  do  not  think  that  bishops 
*^Qow  theirs,  and  are  sensitively  suspicious  that  reforms  will  be  turned  against  those 
^^o  don't  need  them,  with  a  belief  that  the  ruling  passion  of  bishops  is  to  interfere 
^*th  good  work.      I  believe  that  bishops  are  human  enough  not  to  wish  to  make 
"^^dless  work  for  themselves,  and  human  enough  not  to  wish  to  spoil  the  good  work 
^*  others.     But  bishops  feel  that  something  must  be  done — not  for  many  who  come  to 
^^urch  Congress,  but  for  many  who  don't.     I  believe  that  an  imperfect,  but  the  only 
Practicable  and  supplemental  machinery  is  to  be  found  in  some  diocesan  organization 
^^  "^omen,  who  may  not  only  be  sent  by  the  bishop  to  aid  good  work  when  wished, 
^^  bad  work  when  wished,  but  also,  which  is  of  course  the  point,  to  help  bad  work 
^^ber^  it  is  not  wished.     Happily,  it  generally  is  the  case  that,  where  parish  ministra- 
tions fail,  some  good  Christian  woman  does  come  to  the  rescue  unsupported  and 
^^Tecognized,  and  parishes  have  had  their  spiritual  life  maintained  by  such  pastoral 
^otk  only.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Church,  if  the  people  felt 
^'^t  in  such  cases  of  necessity  the  Church  had  its  supplemental  machinery  at  com- 
'^nd,  to  be  employed  with  the  recognition  and  direction  of  Church  authority,  instead 
^f  the  present  helpless  deadlock.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  assist  me  or  the 
'Averse,  to  say  that  this  method  has  been  employed  by  bishops  abroad  ;  the  record  is 
Ibat  where  priests  were  angry  at  first  at  the  accession,  they  ended  by  rejoicing  at  the 
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revival  of  Church  life,  which  sncceeded  in  reviving  their  own.  Seeing  that  others 
besides  bishops,  and  with  less  sense  of  responsibility,  do  send  women  worken  to 
parishes  where  none  are  used  by  the  priest,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  even  those  who 
do  not  like  women  workers  may  find  some  advantage  in  having  them  sent  by  bishopii 
who  are  amenable  to  reciprocation.     This  is  my  second  suggestion. 

My  third  suggestion  is  one  to  help  women  against  themselves.    Unless  some  interest 
is  concerned,  lazy  male  nature  rejoices  to  be  quit  of  a  responsibility  when  conscience 
is  satisfied  that  duty  has  been  done.     But  women's  tendrils  grip  closer.     I  fancy  thit 
some  mothers  find  it  hard  to  see  that  their  girls  are  grown  up,  or  even  their  boyi,  and 
I  wonder  whether  school  girls  are  ever  let  go  to  the  University.    The  clinging  affee* 
tion  of  women  produces  results  which  in  men  might  be  attributable  to  something  like 
jealousy  ;  but  in  women  is  the  superactivity  of  tendril  power.     If  I  were  emigrated  bf 
men,  I  should  know  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  done  for ;  but  if  by  women,  I  shoold 
expect  to  be  looked  up  persistently.    So  there  may  be  a  reluctance  among  women 
workers  to  part  with  any  prot^^e  to  other  hands.     And  this  reluctance  may  inflaeoce 
societies  as  well  as  individuals.     Emulation  is  the  other  side  of  rivalry,  co-operatioD 
of  competition.    Meanwhile  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  is  nowhere  more  ably 
carried  out  than  in  [the  elaborate  departmental  subdivisions  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Girk*  Friendly  Society.    Yet  lines  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  will  more  and  more 
become  a  question  to  exercise  even  such  able  governors.     So  with  workers  for  oldei 
women,  or  for  less  happily  situated  girls  in  graduated  scales  of  unfortunate  drcom- 
stances  and  friendlessness.    Seeing,  then,  that  departmental  divisions  of  work  in  the 
same  society  tend  to  co-operation  without  rivalry,  and  satisfy  the  tendril  desire  with  a 
sense  of  continued  if  combined  hold  on  the  object,  while  separate  societies  tend  to 
rivalry,  it  would  seem  wise  to  extend  this  principle  by  combining  all  branches  of 
women's  work  in  one  fellowship,  so  that  every  member  should  feel  that  she  has  fast 
hold  of  every  object,  without  any  increase  of  her  individual  care.     Devoted  work  to 
one  line  will  be  each  member's  best  contribution,  as  one  will  be  suited  for  Girls' 
Friendly  Societies  who  will  not  be  for  rescue  work,  one  will  take  to  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings who  will  not  to  Girls'  Friendly  Societies,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  Christian  desire  to 
do  service  will  extend  its  sympathy  to  the  whole  network  of  many  lines  if  they  are  not 
competing  but  concurrent.    Besides,  there  are  fringes  round  every  department ;  Girls' 
Friendly  Societies'  girls  grow  to  be  women,  and  yet  are  not  all  married ;  there  are 
girls  good  since  years  of  discretion,  but  with  back  histories;  there  are  preventive 
cases  which  ought,  of  all  cases,  to  be  most  separated  from  rescue  ones ;  there  are 
unmarried  teachers,  and  forewomen,  and  head  servants,  and  others  of  full  age  and 
knowledge,  who  are  most  important  pivots  for  good  or  evil  in  their  responsible  sitoa- 
tions,  but  who  cannot  be  members  of  Mothers'  Unions  without  comments  from 
unchastened  lips  of  a  character  to  deter  them  ;  there  are  shades  of  social  standing 
which  embarrass  societies  formed  on  sharply-defined  lines.    Where,  and  how,  and 
when  the  most  completely  suitable  distribution  of  these  fringes  should  be  made  ?  is  a 
question  which  rises  out  of  the  growing  extent  and  perfection  of  the  several  separate 
organizations.     Alliance,  conference,  co-operation  between  the  separate  organizations 
becomes  more  and  more  a  necessity.     Bui  co-operation  between  heads  of  departments 
of  one  body  is  more  promising  than  conference  between  rival  heads  of  competing 
institutions.    The  institutions  must  federate  in  one  league.     Had  a  broad  forecast  of 
the  future  outlined  such  a  combination  when  first  the  several  lines  of  work  rose  out  of 
their  several  needs,  it  would  have  been  a  hollow  imagination  from  its  empty  size. 
But  women's  work  has  reached  an  advanced  development  now,  and  will  be  strengthened 
by  such  a  breadth  of  combination.     Even  new  work  would  now  start  more  truly  and 
wisely  by  starting  at  the  point  which  women's  work  has  reached  as  a  whole. 
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In  1885,  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Portsmouth,  women  who  were  leaders  in  the 
rincipal  branches  of  women's  work  in  England,  conferred  upon  this  need,  and  out- 
ned  what,  after  two  years  of  very  careful  deliberation,  was  commenced  in  1887,  and 
died  "  The  Woman's  Les^e."  Professing  to  be  a  union  to  maintain  principles, 
here  it  is  the  guide  of  new  work,  it  calls  on  the  awakened  sense  of  responsibility  to 
:t  in  each  place  as  special  needs  make  most  real  and  helpful.  Incredible  as  it  may 
!em,  even  Girls'  Friendly  Societies  are  not  knovm  everywhere,  nor  the  valuable 
nk  afforded  to  those  outside  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  by  the  Woman's  Help 
•odety,  nor  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Mothers'  unions  feel 
he  need  of  protective  and  rescue  work.  Forewomen  in  fiutories,  lodging-house 
leepers  in  watering  places,  head  servants  in  hotels,  in  houses  in  town  or  country, 
ire  thankful  for  a  call  to  regard  themselves  as  in  charge  of  souls  and  lives.  Tem- 
)erance  work,  industrial  or  training  homes,  recreation  evening  classes,  follow  visits 
which  have  addressed  consciences  on  the  principle  of  general  responsibility,  and  the 
good  work  begins  in  the  variety  which  is  needed  and  possible  in  each  place.  So  far 
from  this  principle  setting  people  to  unsuitable  work,  it  is  specially  fittol  to  sort  them 
suitably,  from  its  embracing  both  all  classes  of  women  and  all  lines  of  work.  While 
it  will  not  imitate  the  ostrich,  it  remembers  that  cottage  life  knows  different  experiences 
6rom  drawing-room.  It  calls  on  rich  as  well  as  poor  to  join  its  union ;  it  sees  that 
acknowledgment  of  duty  helps  its  fulfilment  and  spreads  its  recognition  however 
ladtly ;  and  it  sees  that  counsel  to  the  poor  comes  more  acceptably  when  they  kre  not 
supposed  to  be  the  only  people  who  require  it. 

But  apart  from  these  ideas  and  methods  for  developing  work,  the  Woman's  League 
vesents  the  idea  of  co-ordinating  all  women's  work  for  co-operation,  not  as  a  body  to 
:ontrol,  but  as  a  council  to  help  and  combine.  More  locally,  its  Diocesan  Council 
night  be  for  women's  work  in  each  diocese  what  an  ideal  chapter  should  be  for 
eneral  diocesan  work.     Its  machinery  would,  to  use  a  phrase,  ''meet  a  felt  need." 

Masculine  laziness  would  obstruct  it  with  ''No  more  societies,  if  you  please." 
''eminine  tendrils  may  shrink  from  the  idea  of  their  own  pet  society  being  made  subor- 
linate.     Let  me  reply  : 

The  Woman's  League  would  co-ordinate,  not  subordinate  ;  would  be  no  additional 
ociety,  but  a  fusion  of  many. 

My  third  suggestion  is,  Adopt  and  qpmplete  the  Woman's  League. 

Miss  Constance  Gladstone,  28,  Eccleston  Street,  London,  S.W.,  will  gladly  furnish 
oformation  to  those  who  desire  it  about  the  Woman's  League. 


Vlrs.     Papillon,    Founder    of   the    Women's    Help    Society. 
Office — 29,  Queen  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Thb  key-note  of  what  I  have  to  say  is — unity ;  unity  in  the  work,  unity  amongst 
workers. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  women  have  shown  that  we  not  only  have  the 
leart  to  work,  but  the  head  to  organize.  The  very  existence  of  such  societies  as  the 
Uirls'  Friendly,  Women's  Help,  Mothers*  Unions,  Women's  Union,  Woman's 
League,  testify  to  this. 

Organization  is  the  discipline  of  work,  and  we  have  disciplined  our  work. 

But  now  the  time  has  come,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  our  organizations  need 
organizing.  The  clergy  are  crying  out  against  the  multiplication  of  agencies  in  their 
larishes,  and  who  can  wonder  ?  The  number  of  societies,  one  treading  on  the  heels 
>f  another,  is  doing  positive  harm,  causing  confusion  in  the  work,  and  disruption 
imongst  workers. 
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Now,  I  believe  the  number  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  society,  as  a  rak, 
undertakes  a  portion  of  Church  work,  and  no  more.  Each  chalks  out  its  own  dearly 
defmed  limits.  Beyond  the  chalk  line  it  cannot  go  ;  and  thus,  another  organiadoa 
is  necessitated  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  stops  short. 

Take  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  The  rule,  covering  the  whole  past  and  exclading 
all  who  have  ever  sinned  against  purity,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  an  organin' 
tion  for  girls,  draw  the  chalk  line  round  this  society.  Something  else,  then,  is  needed 
for  those  who  have  not  always  been  pure,  but  are  now  leading  holy.  Christian  lives; 
for  the  elder  unmarried  women,  whose  past  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  and  for  the 
married  women. 

The  Mothers*  Unions  supplement  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  to  the  extent  of 
providing*  for  married  women  who  have  children,  or  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children. 

There  remain,  then,  for  another  organization ~say,  the  Women's  Help  Sodetyr 
(OfHce,  29,  Queen  Square,  W.C.) — the  married  women  who  have  no  children,  tbe 
elder  unmarried  women  of  the  parish,  and  lastly,  those  who  are  no  longer  "lost" 
but  "found." 

But  the  Women's  Help  Society  covers  a  great  deal  more  ground  than  this.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  a  society  which  includes  elder  women,  it  is  as  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  lioc 
of  demarcation  between  the  pure  and  the  purified,  as  it  is  undesirable  to  dassi^  ibe 
latter  by  separation.  It  includes  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Mothers'  UnionSr 
which  were  formed  some  eight  or  ten  years  subsequently  to  this  society  ;  and  it  cowrs 
the  ground  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Women's  Union.  And  I 
am  anxious  to  show  that  because  it  is  thus  comprehensive,  it  has  in  it  the  germs  01 
unity,  and  ofifers  material  for  a  practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulty. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  restrictions  of  the  rule  of  administration^  not  ^ 
work,  determine  the  limits  of  this  society ;  and  that  its  limits  are  consequently  ii^  ^ 
altogether  different  direction  to  those  imposed  by  most  kindred  societies  on  their  a'**' 
which  restrict  their  work  and  not  the  government  of  work. 

To  explain  what  I  mean.     Whilst  the  constitution  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Soc^*^ 
enables  that  society  to  be  started  in  any  parish,  unless  the  clergyman  makes  a  wri^*'  . 
protest  against  its  introduction  ;  antl  the  Mothers'  Unions  may  be  established  with   *^ . 
*  •  sanction ; "  the  Women's  Help  Society  requires  each  branch  to  work  under     -^ 
direction.     It  is  here  that  the  impassable  chalk  line  surrounds  this  society.     Unl^ 
it  is  incorporated  in   the  parochial  machinery,  unless  the  clergyman  appoints  t- 
workers  (in  the  same  way  as  he  appoints  his  Sunday  school  teachers,  district  visito  ^ 
etc.),  and  unless  he  directs  the  work,  it  is  shut  out  of  the  parish.     It  cannot  possil^^ 
work  independently  of  him. 

But,  when  once  adopted  in  the  parish  on  these  terms,  there  are  practically  no  limi 
to  its  work  amongst  women  ;  for  it  takes  in  all  ages,  all  classes,  both  married  ai^ 
single,  and  includes  temperance  and  purity,  with  all  other  Christian  graces,  in  i^ 
rules  and  teaching. 

Here,  then,  there  is  no  need  for  an  outside  supplemental  agency  in  the  parish* 
though,  where  there  is  room  for  it,  the  co-operation  of  a  branch  of  the  Girls*  Friendly 
Society,  with  its  admirable  system  of  transference  and  useful  registries  for  youn^ 
servants,  would  be  most  helpful.     Indeed,  all  Church  societies  for  women  may  b^ 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  Women's  Help  Society,  in  helping  different  sections  of  its 
work,  just  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  ,is  often  required  ta 
strengthen  its  work  in  the  direction  of  temperance ;  and  the  **  Women's  Help "  is 
affiliated  to  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  for  this  purpose. 


Mrs.  Papillon. 
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I  submit  that  the  wide  scope  of  this  society  renders  it  capable  of  gathering  up  all 
the  threads  of  the  various  associations,  working  with  and  through  them  in  the  parish^ 
iii^the  same  way  that  the  Woman's  League,  from  its  constitution,  is  able  to  gather  up 
their  threads  in  one  centre. 

Formed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  parish,  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Help  Society  is  as  simple  as  possible.  No  payments  are  required  from  members,  and 
only  the  almost  nominal  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  annually  from  each  branch  to 
the  centre.  Its  one  simple  aim  is  to  help  women  to  lead  holy  lives  ;  and  it  carries  this 
out  by  means  of  a  wide-spread  guild.  Starting  in  the  home,  it  binds  together 
mother  and  daughter  in  one  Christian  union.  Each  is  given  a  rule  of  life  dealing 
^th  her  special  duties. 

There  are  several  rules  of  life,  each  embodying  a  progressively  higher  standard  to 
aim  at  Beginning  with  the  probationers,  there  is  the  very  simplest  rule,  which  one 
bat  just  beginning  to  lead  a  Christian  life  may  be  helped  by  accepting.  The  next 
offers  a  step  in  advance,  and  the  next  a  step  higher  still,  this  section  answering  to 
what  is  practically  a  communicants'  guild.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  present  to  each  a 
standard  possible  of  attainment,  not  too  high,  nor  yet  too  low  ;  to  lead  each  gradually 
**  onward  and  upward  ; "  and  to  bring  all  in  the  parish  under  the  Church's  influence. 
The  mixture  of  all  at  meetings  is  not  necessarily  contemplated,  but  the  decision  on 
this  and  other  details  is  left,  in  each  case,  to  the  discretion  of  the  clergyman. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  society's  system  is  purely  sentimental.  It  may  be  so ; 
at  the  same  time  I  question  whether  anything  great  in  this  world's  history  has  ever 
been  wrought  without  sentiment.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  practical  results  to 
show  which  are  better  than  any  theory.  We  have  testimony  to  the  awakening  of 
^^  and  mothers  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities ;  and  one  clergyman  who,  in  his 
^^  parish,  has  admitted  quite  a  thousand  into  the  society,  has  no  hesitation  in 
stying  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  scores  and  scores  of  girls. 

But  here  is  a  case  out  of  my  own  experience.     A  poor  factory  girl,  in  accordance 

*ith  one  of  the  rules — to  avoid  bad  company  a  fid  all  places  where  I  am  likely  to  be 

^^fnpted—gsive  up  attending  a  low  dancing-room.     She  worked  in  her  own  home,  at 

piece-work,  on  the  sweating  system.     An    order  for  a  quantity  of  army  clothing, 

Wanted  by  a  particular  date,  came  to  the  factory  that  employed  her.     Part  of  the 

^""der  was  dealt  out  to  her.     She  worked  day  and  night  to  get  it  done  in  time.     On 

^e  Saturday  evening,  sitting  in  her  room,  putting  in  the  last  weary  stitches,  she 

^^^d  hear  the  strains  of  the  dance-music  in  the  neighbouring  dancing-saloon.     She 

^^^  to  the  tune,  her  feet  went  to  it  as  she  worked.     Hardly  waiting  to  finish,  she 

^^^ed  up,  hastily  dressed,  and  ran  out  of  the  house.    As  she  did  so,  she  put  her 

*^^ad  in  her  pocket.     There  was  the  rule — sAe  turned  back. 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  analyze  the  precise  feeling  that  made  her  turn  back. 
^  suppose  it  was  "  sentiment "  of  some  sort ;  possibly  a  sense  of  honour  which 
5^*^achcd  loyalty  to  her  resolution,  or  the  "  esprit  de  corps  "  that  made  her  loth  to  bring 
^*Wedit  on  her  society,  or  the  protective  memory  of  those  who  had  tried  to  mfluence 
^^  for  good,  and  had  induced  her  to  join.  Whatever  the  motive  power,  it  was  strong 
^**oogh,  under  God,  to  keep  her  from  evil. 

I  believe  that  such  rules  of  life  might  be  used  with  benefit,  in  addition  to  their  own, 
^  members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  C.  E.  T.  S.,  Women's  Union,  a  Mothers' 
Union,  or  a  parochial  guild,  to  which  last  it  may  be  a  valuable  feeder  ;  and,  on  the  other 
*^d,  members  of  the  Women's  Help  Society,  who  were  eligible,  might  join  those  associa- 
^i(^  and  share  their  benefits  in  parishes  where  they  were  established.  I  am  quite  sure 
^t  the  more  the  various  societies  intermingle,  the  better  for  both  work  and  workers  ; 
18 
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and  I  should  like  to  see  representatives  of  each  on  the  several  local  as  well  as  centr 
committees,  so  as  to  ensm«  unanimity  of  purpose  and  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  Englishwomen  cannot  combine.  It  may  be,  that  the  zeal  ar 
energy  we  each  throw  into  our  work,  so  intensifies,  what  I  may  call  the  separa 
individuality  of  each,  as  to  make  this  difficult.  But  let  us  show,  that  where  God 
work  is  concerned,  we  women  can  work  in  unity. 


The  Ven.  Wm.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

We  have  heard  most  admirable  and  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  now  und 
consideration,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  submit  any  general  observations  on  tl 
importance  of  women's  work  amongst  women.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  do  mo 
good  if  I  spoke  about  a  few  particulars  supplementary  to  those  suggestions  u 
plans  of  which  you  have  just  heard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  wonderf 
mission  for  Church  women  and  Christian  women  amongst  womenkind.  Tl 
Church  is  waking  up  to  the  duty  of  woman  working  for  her  fellow  woman,  d* 
merely  as  individual  workers,  but  working  together  in  a  body  corporately.  Thin 
or  forty  years  ago  the  various  bodies  of  workers  which  have  since  been  formed  were  id 
even  thought  of,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  provide  various  organizations,  th( 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  Some  of  those  who  can  recall  the  Oxfoi 
Church  Congress  may  remember  the  strong  feeling  excited  when  there  was  a  pap* 
read  upon  Sisterhoods,  and  the  question  of  vows  was  introduced.  Then  again,  tl 
system  of  deaconesses,  even  in  this  most  innocent  form  of  the  corporate  working  • 
women,  has  been  in  some  quarters  very  suspiciously  looked  at.  I  myself  do  not  lii 
vows.  They  may  be  a  necessity,  they  may  be  a  great  help  to  holy  women,  and 
think  our  Church  is  wide  enough  to  allow  of  vows  under  due  episcopal  sanctioi 
At  the  same  time  I  like  a  more  open  system.  I  should  wish  our  sisters  to  work  f* 
Christ,  not  because  of  any  special  vows  they  may  have  made,  but  because  of  the 
membership  in  the  Church  by  Holy  Baptism,  and  their  whole  consecration  to  tl 
service  of  the  Lord.  We  have  just  heard  of  various  agencies  supplementary  to  tl 
most  valuable  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  Mrs.  Papillon  has  spoken  to  you  vei 
admirably  of  the  larger  society  which  she  thinks  might  take  in  the  Girls'  Friend 
Society.  Well,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  the  different  agencies  that  have  bc< 
mentioned,  the  Mothers'  Union,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  the  Women's  Hel 
Society,  and  others  may  form  different  regiments  in  the  Christian  Church,  « 
army  of  women  workers  which  may  to  some  extent  do  valuable  work  independent!; 
though  with  a  common  object,  and  in  mutual  subordination  and  agreement.  Tl 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  has  a  special  rule,  and  I  do  think  it  a  most  important  rul' 
The  society  is  thus  helping  to  raise  a  higher  standard  throughout  the  land, 
standard  which  is  distinctly  wanted  to  raise  the  present  low  moral  tone  that,  ala 
pervades  a  great  deal  of  society.  If  under  God  we  can  gather  together  in  our  towi 
and  villages  just  a  few  even,  under  this  rule  of  purity,  in  connection  with  the  Girl 
Friendly  Society,  in  a  charitable  and  humble  spirit,  it  may  do  much  to  raise  tl 
moral  tone  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  whc 
such  a  society  is  simply  impossible.  Some  time  ago  I  said  to  a  clergyman  in  n 
own  archdeaconry,  **  I  wish  you  would  have  a  branch  of  the  Girls'  Friend 
Society  in  your  parish."  He  replied,  "Oh,  that  is  simply  impossible."  Ida 
scarcely  in  this  assembly  mention  why  the  institution  of  such  a  society  was  impossibl 
but    the    fact  asserted  was    that    no    girl    got  married   in    that    place    who  w 
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pure,  and  unhappily  this  is  not  the  case  in  one  parish  only.  That  is  the  evil  which 
nas  to  be  somehow  met,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot  get  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  established  universally.  God  grant  that  by  its  efiforts  it  may  raise 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation  so  that  future  speakers  at  meetings  like  this  may  not 
have  to  make  such  a  terrible  and  awful  statement.  We  have  heard  of  the 
roost  excellent  work  that  the  Women's  Union  is  doing,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Sumner,  not  only  for  the  very  admirable  explanation  she  gave  us  of  its 
organization  and  doings,  but  also  for  her  earlier  remarks  in  which  she  laid  down  the 
principles  on  which  the  Mothers'  Union  and  other  similar  associations  should  be 
fonned.  But  now  I  want  to  come  to  one  or  two  practical  points  which  have  not  yet 
been  touched  upon,  and  I  hope  none  will  be  offended.  I  want  to  speak  a  little  in 
(avoar  not  of  societies,  or  guilds,  or  sisterhoods,  or  deaconesses'  institutions,  but 
iboQt  a  still  larger  organization  which  has  been  falling  into  the  background,  and 
vhich  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  resuscitated  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  whole 
^onuDunity — I  mean  the  old  system  of  district  visitors.  With  all  respect  to  the 
•odeties  we  have  heard  of,  and  to  the  exertions  for  good  that  are  made  by  them,  we 
3uinot  have  a  more  simple  agency  than  that  of  the  district  visitor ;  and  we  shall 
leirer,  I  believe,  be  able,  without  that  supplementary  agency,  to  reach  all  the  cases 
1^  we  wish  to  reach.  The  reason  why  district  visiting  has  in  many  parishes  fallen 
Qto  the  background  is,  I  am  afraid,  because  the  parochial  ministers  have  not 
efficiently  attended  to  and  encouraged  it.  One  thing  has  struck  me  very  much, 
uid  that  is  that  clergymen  should  take  very  great  care  they  get  good  wives,  and 
icosible  wives,  and  good  working  wives.  One  of  the  comp^nts  I  hear  in  going 
^boQt  is  that  many  clergymen's  wives,  who  are  very  excellent  and  good  women  in 
Aeir  way,  like  rather  to  hob-nob  with  the  gentry,  and  make  little  circles  around 
4em  and  their  families,  whilst  they  are  not  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people 
*  women  generally  of  the  parish.  What  we  want  a  clergyman's  wife  to  feel  is  that 
i^e  is  one  with  her  husband  in  his  spiritual  and  social  work,  and  that  she  has  certain 
Katies  to  perform  like  himself  to  all  in  the  parish,  as  far  as  she  possibly  can. 

Then  again  it  seems  to  me  that  every  parish  should  be  parcelled  out  amongst  the 
»ood  Christian  communicant  women  of  the  parish,  amongst  the  mothers  with  children 
<rho  can  give  but  a  little  time  to  the  work,  and  mothers  who  have  no  children,  and 
Wefore  can  bestow  more  attention  to  parish  work.  And  then  there  are  other  ladies 
^0  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  who  may  also  engage  in 
;ood  work,  under  proper  guidance  and  instruction.  In  this  way  there  might  be  a  vast 
leal  more  good  done  than  is  done  at  present.  I  will  conclude  by  giving  an  instance  of 
*^hat  may  be  done  in  this  manner.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  a  dear  old  lady,  who  lived  in 
-onbridge  when  I  was  a  young  clergyman  there.  She  once  resided  with  a  brother  in  a 
^ntry  parish,  an  excellent  man  otherwise,  but  who  said  she  was  never  to  open  her 
'Hxith  on  religious  subjects  to  any  of  his  parishioners.  She  took  this  so  much  to 
>Ctft  that  she  left  him  and  rented  a  little  dwelling  in  Cambridge  where,  by  permission 
f  an  incumbent,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  good  works.  One  day,  to  my  great 
^ing,  I  received  a  note  to  the  effect  that  if  I  would  go  to  her  lodgings  and  have 
cup  of  tea  with  her,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  did  so,  and  in  my  voluntary 
^orlc  in  that  same  parish  she  did  me  a  v^orld  of  good.  She  was  a  real  spiritual 
'other  who  did  a  large  amount  of  good,  socially  and  religiously,  amongst  the  poor 
id  the  outcast,  as  well  as  children.  She  went  into  the  cottages  of  the  people,  talked 
^  the  people  in  a  sisterly,  motherly  way,  without  undue  affectation  or  assumption, 
Qgfat  the  children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  did  good  in  many  directions.  Yes,  a  vast 
ore  may    be    done   by   all   the    admirable   agencies    which  have  been   so  fully 
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explained  to  us  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  society,  bat  I  do  believe  that  a  lemadtilio 
of  the  system  of  district  visitors,  thoroughly  organized,  would  also  be  of  great  beneft 
both  to  theiChurch  and  the  country. 


Miss  M.  H.  Mason,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  said :  *'  I  had  pcepmdtj 
paper,  or  notes  of  what  I  wished  to  say,  on  the  subject  of  work  among  wfaiifll 
called  working-women  in  their  own  homes;  but  since  the  subject  of  the  (SHi 
Friendly  Society  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  previous  speakers,  I  think  k  i9 
be  betterlfor  me  to  lay  aside  my  original  paper,  and,  instead,  explain  the  real  pmpoK 
of  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society,  by  reading  or  speaking  from  a  paper  which  I  hfW 
already  published  on  the  subject,  and  which  I  have  brought  with  me.** 

After  showing  her  original  paper.  Miss  Mason  then  laid  it  aside,  and  read  froa  the 
following : — 

THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  j 

SOCIETY.  •  1 

M.  H.  Mason,  Vice-President  (for  Notts.)  of  Southwell     1 
Diocesan  Girls'  Friendly  Society  Council. 

The  following  paper  was  written  for  a  Drawing-room  Meeting  at  Nottins^MBi  ^ 
March,  1881,  and  read  by  one  of  the  clergy.  The  meeting  was  arranged  bf  4*1 
Associates  of  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  at  Nottingham,  for  the  purpose  of  extenfinfi 
the  Branch,  and  of  defending  the  third  Central  Rule.  I  wrote  the  paper  widi  00  . 
intention  of  publishing  it,  and  only  did  so  afterwards  at  the  desire  of  namefoai  -. 
persons  who  had  read  it  in  manuscript  I  have  made  some  alterations  and  ad£tioni : 
since. 

Central  Rule  No.  III. — *^ No  girl  who  has  not  borne  a  virtuous  characttr  U  ^ 
admitted  as  a  member  ;  such  character  being  lost^  the  member  to  forfeit  her  card/* 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologize  to  those  who  have  read  the  Central  Rules  of  tbe 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  for  telling  them  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  yet  I  caniw* 
think  it  superfluous,  since  I  find  that  there  are  Associates  of  years'  standing  who  V^ 
only  do  not  perceive  that  object,  but,  when  it  has  at  last  been  put  plainly  before 
them,  say  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the  third  Central  Rule. 

It  is,  then,  better  first  to  understand  clearly  what  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  • 
not.  It  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  a  Society  for  doing  good  to  everybody,  and  i> 
every  possible  way.  The  only  Society  which  can  embrace  such  a  vast  field  of  w<*^ 
is  the  Church  itself ;  and  this  it  does,  in  a  great  measure,  by  containing  within  its°^ 
separate  or  definite  Societies  for  distinct  purposes.  One  of  these  Societies  is  ^ 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  find  fault  with  it  for  not  bei4 
wide  enough,  and  for  not  accomplishing  every  possible  purpose  besides  its  own.  1^ 
more  definite  the  work  of  a  Society  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  success. 

The  actual  and  primary  object  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is,  then,  that  expressw 
by  its  third  Central  Rule — to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  and  W 
teach  our  girls  that  a  virtuous  character  once  lost  can  never  be  regained.  I  do  not  i<o' 
one  moment  mean  that  a  woman  may  not  repent,  and  become  a  greater  saint  than  D>^ 
who  have  not  fallen  ;  I  only  mean  that  a  woman  is  not  the  scune  after  a  fall  ss  sli^ 

•  Published  by  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  (7o.,  2,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C  : 
and  44,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.     Price  2d, 
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IS  before.  Let  any  man  who  maintains  the  contrary  ask  himself  whether  he  would 
xl  exactly  the  same  towards  his  own  wife  or  daughter  under  such  circumstances.  HFIt 
\  for  God  alone  to  measure  the  value  of  repentance  ;  it  is  for  us  to  try  and  shield  our 
iris  from  all  that  may  bring  upon  them  the  necessity  of  anything  so  bitter  as 
:pentance.  We  sometimes  forget  that  repentance  is  the  same  thing  as  regret.  |  Sin 
^ated  of  may  be  forgiven,  but  it  means  sin  that  leaves  lasting  sorrow  behind. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  much  in  either  town  or  country  know  how  lightly  the 
•I  of  character  is  regarded  both  by  the  girls  and  their  friends.  Over:and  over  again 
IS  a  mother  lamented  to  me,  not  the  disgrace  of  her  daughter,  but  the  expense 
Inch  the  addition  of  a  child  brings  upon  the  family.  If  the  child  dies,  matters  ar€ 
nskiered  to  be  as  they  were  before  its  birth ;  and,  whether  it  lives  or  not,  it  seems 
>  make  no  difference  as  to  its  mother's  prospect  of  marriage.  Stories  might  be 
laltiplied  endlessly.  And  how  can  we  wonder  ?  How  can  we,  in  happier  circum- 
ances,  blame  those  who  live  under  conditions  for  which  we,  or  our  ancestors,  have 
een  mainly  responsible  ?  It  is  true  that  landlords  are  now  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
leir  responsibilities,  and  that  the  more  newly-built  cottages  have,  as  a  rule,  three 
ediooms^^but  even  now  this  is  not  always  the  case^-and  most  of  the  older  cottages 
tfe  only  two,  where  boys  and  girls  must  grow  up,  sleeping  and  dressing  together  or 
rith  their  parents.  It  is  often  still  said,  "  Poor  people  don't  mind  it."  Perhaps 
ot ;  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is  only  because,  unhappily,  they  are  used  to  it.  Many  of 
ban,  however,  do  "  mind  it/'  and  express  themselves  very  strongly  on  the  subject 
D  those  who  have  their  confidence.  Surely  it  is  time  for  combined  effort  in  this 
tiitction.  Such  an  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  by  its 
aching,  by  the  formation  of  '*  Mothers'  Unions,"  and  by  the  power  or  influence  used 
>yiu  Associates  in  the  matter  of  cottage  building. 

Still  frurther.  What  I  must,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  call  working,  or  labouring 
■eople,  have  among  themselves  nothing  which  represents  *' society"  in  what  are 
ailed  the  upper  classes.  And  we,  who  have  been  born  in  "society,"  and  have 
Town  up  in  it,  can  hardly  estimate  its  influence  and  its  restraining  power.  I  am  far 
rom saying  that  the  standard  of  "society"  is  what  it  should  be  ;  but,  whatever  its 
tails,  it  does  not  tolerate  misconduct  either  in  its  girls  or  towards  them.  And  it 
boald  be  remembered  that  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  was  founded  for  the  sake  of 
yAi  only,  and  that  they  alone  are  its  direct  objects.  If  its  wholesome  influence  has 
ow  extended  beyond  this,  the  Society  must  be  credited  with  having  accomplished 
lore  than  it  undertook.  Cases  of  loss  of  character  among  young  ladies  are  rare  and 
K>Uted,  and  when  one  does  occur,  the  girl  loses  caste  and  disappears  from  society, 
t  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anyone  to  maintain  the  contrary  from  his  own  experience 
mong  his  acquaintances.  It  is  to  supply  to  other  girls  the  place  of  ''society,"  or 
Kial  opinion,  that  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  has  been  formed  ;  to  make  a  class,  or 
aste,  of  girls  of  virtuous  character.  Were  it  only,  as  it  is  often  accused  of  being,  a 
■odety  for  giving  teas,  it  would  in  a  measure  effect  its  object  by  drawing  the  line, 
ad  providing  social  amusements  to  which  only  girls  of  good  character  were  admitted, 
^e  very  fact  of  a  "  Friendly  Girl's"  losing  her  character,  and  her  card  with  it,  sad 
s  it  is,  is  turned  to  good  by  her  being  obliged  to  leave  the  Society,  showing  that  she 
0  longer  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  other  members.  Those  who  complain 
liat  the  third  Central  Rule  is  harsh  and  unchristian  will  hardly  venture  to  be 
insistent,  and  insist  that  a  young  lady  who  has  forfeited  her  character  should  be 
Kdved  into  ordinary  society  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  on  her  holding  out  a 
romise  that  her  offence  will  not  be  repeated. 

Surely  we  are  doing  a  greater  kindness  by  prevention  than  by  cure.  Indulgence 
Hraids  those  who  do  not  share  our  advsmtages  does  not  mean  acquiescence  in  their 
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disadvantages.    Nor.  is  it  Christian  to  st>eak  or  think  as  if  there  were  two  different 
standards  of  character  for  young  ladies  and  girls  of  a  humbler  class. 

Numbers  of  young  ladies  have  now  joined  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  as  simple 
Members,  in  order  to  show  their  feeling  that  there  is  no  such  difference ;  and  that  ' 
they,  whose  circumstances  shield  them  from  danger,  may  hold  out  their  hands,  as 
sisters,  and  on  common  ground,  to  those  who  need  such  strengthening,  and  fi^  side 
by  side  with  them  in  the  ranks.  Nor  does  the  influence  of  these  young  ladies  stop 
here,  for,  as  they  grow  older,  it  tells  upon  society  itself.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
is  a  Virtue  Society — an  army  in  which  strong  and  weak  are  banded  together.  TiMie 
who  have  no  need  of  protection  or  material  help  join  for  the  sake  of  those  mho  do, 
and  the  Society  teaches  all,  even  its  poorest  and  weakest  Members,  to  join,  not  for  tbe 
sake  of  what  they  can  get,  but  what  they  can  give. 

It  is  idle  to  preach  holiness  in  a  vague,  general  way,  without  showing  io  what 
special  actions  Uiat  holiness  consists. 

It  is  often  said  by  persons  living  in  towns  that  they  cannot  see  the  good  of  the 
Girls*  Friendly  Society  in  a  town,  though  it  may  be  very  useful  in  the  country;  an^ 
vice  versd.  Both  are  equally  beside  the  point.  Good  character  is  valuable  alike  in 
town  and  country,  and  in  both  it  is  equally  desirable  to  band  girls  together  to  fonn  t 
standard  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  means  are  generally  mistaken  for  the  end.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Society  is  to  befriend  girls  and  brighten  their 
lives  ;  whereas  the  befriending  is  only  the  means  used  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
character,  the  end  and  object  of  the  Society.  No  wonder  that  there  should  be  a 
prejudice  against  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  if  its  object  is  thought  to  be  protedioD 
and  sympathy  for  friendless  girls  in  bad  situations.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  miitiess 
who  admitted  that  her  servants  were  in  a  bad  situation.  We  want  girls  in  hippy 
})omes  and  good  situations,  quite  as  much  as  the  friendless,  to  band  together  to  bdp 
and  support  each  other  in  doing  right.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cowardly  thing  to 
expect  the  friendless  alone  to  do  so.  The  Members  can  do  more  for  each  other  than 
the  Associates  can  do  for  them.  To  give  one  instance  out  of  many.  In  a  certain 
village,  the  morals  of  whose  inhabitants  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  I  counted,  thai 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  twenty  girls  who  went  out  to  service  or  married,  in  a 
given  number  of  years,  before  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  was  started  in  the  parish, 
eleven  lost  their  characters.  Since  then,  about  twelve  years  ago,  there  have  been, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  only  four  such  cases.  The  public  opinion  has  been  nise^i 
and  raised  by  the  banding  together  of  the  Members  as  a  body  ;  for  the  girls  in  that 
village  had,  before  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  was  founded,  been  exceptionally  well 
taught  and  looked  after  by  a  lady  who  became  one  of  its  earliest  Associates,  and  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  a  preventive  Society  ;  but  none  of  its  rules  forbid  it* 
Associates  from  helping  to  raise  the  fallen,  either  individually  or  by  joining  any  othc' 
Society  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  lady  to  decide 
according  to  circumstances  whether  it  is  best  for  herself  to  undertake  such  work,  or 
whether  her  doing  so  will  create  confusion  on  the  subject  in  the  girls'  minds.  '^^ 
same  individual  may  undertake  many  different  kinds  of  work  which  the  same  Society 
cannot.  There  are  numerous  Societies,  Penitentiaries,  and  Homes  for  the  fallen ;  th« 
Girls*  Friendly  Society  is  the  only  Association  whose  badge  and  object  is  unfell^" 
character. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the  Associates  do  not  really  know  the 
character  of  the  Members  they  admit,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  deceived.  To 
this  we  can  only  answer,  that  no  individual  is  infallible  in  judgment  and  knowledge> 
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1  still  less  any  Society,  that  is,  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  If  such  infallibility 
re  required  as  a  qualification  of  membership,  there  could  be  no  Societies  at  all  in 
stence.  So  long  as  the  Members  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Associates 
admit  none  but  girls  of  good  character,  and  that  if  any  Member  has  obtained 
France  on  false  pretences  it  is  without  their  consent,  the  object  of  the  Society  is 
icbed.  The  Associates  are  bound  to  know  (he  girls  personally,  and  to  make  as 
e  of  their  character  as  possible  ;  and  for  this  reason  every  girl  should  be  admitted 
the  Branch  where  her  home  or  friends  are,  and  where  she  is  best  koown.  No 
lociate  ought  to  press  an  unwilling  girl  to  join  the  Society,  nor  urge  her  to  give 
'  reasons  against  joining  it,  for  the  girl  may  know  herself  to  be  ineligible.  The 
iditions,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  should  be  put  plainly  before  her,  and  it  should 
left  to  her  own  sense  of  truthfulness  to  join  or  not,  where  there  are  not  adequate 
ans  of  tracing  her  past  history.  If,  hereafter,  the  girl  were  found  to  have  deceived 
Associate,  she  would  be  dismissed  ;  but  if  she  should,  of  her  own  accord,  confess 
ber  Associate  that  she  knew  herself  to  be  ineligible  when  admitted,  the  Associate 
^t  to  take  back  her  card  from  her  privately,  shielding  her,  and  letting  no  one  but 
!  Branch  Secretary  know  the  reason. 

it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  is  one-sided,  and  expects 
tue  of  women  and  not  of  men  also.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand 
it  any  Society  should  include  objects,  however  excellent  or  important,  other  than 
own.  If,  however,  all  women  were  virtuous,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  men 
general  would  be  better.  But  the  point  has  not  been  overlooked  ;  and  the  Young 
si's  Friendly  Society  and  the  White  Cross  Army  have  been  founded  as  corres- 
nding  Societies  for  men. 

Premiums  on  long  service,  free  registries,  bonuses  on  savings,  lodgings,  clubs, 
ieation>rooms,  libraries,  festivals,  admissions  to  Hospitals  and  Convalescent 
)mes,  classes  religious  and  secular,  and  other  advantages,  are  merely  among  the 
ans  used  for  promoting  and  encouraging  good  conduct.  But  the  greatest  means 
»ards  this  end  is  the  system  of  **  Commendation."  When  a  Member  leaves  her 
uich  it  is  the  duty  of  her  Associate  to  commend  her  to  the  Branch  where  she  is 
ing,  or,  if  there  is  no  Branch  nor  Associate  there,  to  continue  to  correspond  with 
r  and  receive  her  subscription.  By  this  system  a  girl  can  (or  should  be)  always 
^  through  the  original  Branch  in  which  she  was  admitted  ;  for,  admitted  to 
anch  A,  and  commended  to  Branch  B,  when  she  leaves  Branch  B  for  Branch  C, 
^ch  B  is  bound  to  commend  her  back  to  her  original  Branch  A,  whose  duty  it  is 
commend  her  afresh  to  Branch  C.  B  does  not  commend  a  Member  to  C,  and  C 
D,  and  so  on.  Each  Member's  name  is,  therefore,  always  kept  on  the  books  of 
r  original  Branch  A.  Each  Member  is  also  commended  from  one  Associate  to 
other  in  a  letter  giving  enough  details  to  make  the  new  Associate  take  an  interest 
her.  This  system  of  commendation  will  only  be  perfect  when  the  Girls*  Friendly 
ciety  is  established  in  every  parish,  which,  considering  its  astonishingly  rapid 
>wth,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be.  By  this  means  we  secure  that  the  good  influence, 
ie,  or  trouble,  which  has  been  given  to  a  girl  shall,  at  any  rate,  not  be  entirely  lost. 
6  know  that,  at  least,  we  are  commending  our  girls  to  ladies  of  high  character,  and 
*  better  to  provide  them  with  good  friends,  even  if  not  quite  of  our  own  way  of 
Qking  on  every  point,  rather  than  with  none.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  for 
uer  the  mistress  of  a  house,  or  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  to  keep  up  a  friendship 
correspondence  with  every  girl  who  has  come  under  her  care  ;  at  least,  so  I  have 
iQd  it.  The  mere  manual  labour  would  be  beyond  my  power.  I  do  not  know 
'cre  most  of  the  girls  and  boys  I  have  taught  or  cared  for  through  many  years  are 
%  because  there  were  then  no  Girls'  and  Young  Men's  Friendly  Societies.     Even 
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if  a  girl  can  write  well,  correspondence  cannot  do  in  all  things  what  pefsonal  inter- 
course can.  Some  girls,  even  in  these  days,  cannot  write  at  all ;  while  thoie  vb> 
can  often  *find  great  difficulty  in  expressing  their  thoughts  on  paper.  Those  ibo 
know  the  uneducated,  or  imperfectly  educated,  well,  know  what  an  nndertaldngiti 
for  most  of  them  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter.  Even  in  cases  of  great  distreii  dKf 
will  not  do  so,  nor  does  it  alwa3rs  occur  to  them. 

No  local  or  parochial  Society  can  take  the  place  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  lad 
indeed  I  may  say  no  other  Society  can  ;  for  no  other  is  universal.  The  Girls'  Friendlf 
Society  has  now  spread  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  Colonies  lod 
America,  as  well  as  to  the  Continent,  so  that  a  girl  who  is  a  Member  is  very  sddoB 
out  of  reach  of  a  friend.  I  have  often  heard  both  clerg3rmen  and  parish-workers  fltfi 
"  I  don't  see  what  we  want  with  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  here ;  we  have  oar  GA 
which  does  all  the  same  work,  and  much  better.**  This  may  be  quite  true ;  the  GoU 
may  be  better  ;  its  aims  may  be  higher  and  more  distinctly  religious,  and  it  may  tcMli 
its  members  to  become  or  remain  communicants  ;  which  the  Girls*  Friendly  Sodety, 
as  a  Society,  does  not  require.  But  when  a  girl  leaves  her  parish  and  her  Goild, 
what  becomes  of  her  ?  In  a  place  where  the  clergyman  is  earnest  enough  to  found  t 
Guild  he  will  most  likely  take  the  trouble  of  recommending  a  member  to  thedergjisao 
of  a  parish  where  she  may  be  going  ;  but  will  the  second  clergyman  remember,  or  be 
sure,  to  pass  her  on  to  a  third,  and  the  third  to  a  fourth  ?  I  have  never  yet  met  vitk, 
or  even  heard  of,  a  case  where  this  has  been  done  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  eve  vsA 
labour  of  the  first  clergyman  is  for  the  most  part  wasted.  I  have  now  in  my  vaoA  t 
Guild  girl  who  thus  made  shipwreck  after  showing  good  promise  in  her  first  ptrish. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  girl  should  not  belong  both  to  the  Guild  and  to  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society.  The  Guild  may  be  the  inner  and  better  circle  of  the  Girls*  Friendly 
Society.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  Associates  of  the  Girls*  Friendly  Sodeiy 
should  take  the  place  of  good  local  workers  ;  for  those  same  local  workers  may  join 
it,  subject  to  its  rules,  and  elected  in  the  usual  way.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  extend 
the  Society  by  welcoming  such  workers  among  us. 

The  same  objection  is  made  by  masters,  mistresses,  and  employers ;  their  serrants 
or  employees  are  well  cared  for,  and  they  do  not  see  that  they  have  any  need  of  ib^ 
Girls*  Friendly  Society.  Even  if  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  were  a  Society"^ 
befriending  young  servants  *'  (which  it  is  not),  this  would  be  no  reason,  unless  the 
employer  meant  to  adopt  the  employed  for  life.  Servants  and  other  persons  cannot 
always  remain  in  the  same  situations,  and  there  is  no  telling  when  any  of  us— tho^» 
perhaps,  best  off  now — may  want  a  friend.  Girls  cannot  go  in  and  out  of  the  Girls 
Friendly  Society  according  as  they  want  its  help  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  ha* 
been,  as  yet,  no  Society  founded  for  girls  in  bad  situations. 

The  advantage  of  commendation  is  not  only  that  a  girl  finds  a  lady  everywhere  ^ 
a  friend,  but  that  she  finds  herself  everywhere  among  good  companions,  girls  whot" 
she  knows  to  be  of  good  character,  like  herself. 

The  objection  so  often  made  against  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  that  its  Assocu^^ 
are  not  all  judicious,  is  one  which  might  be  made  against  any  other  Society,  and  whic» 
if  valid,  would  be  against  any  kind  of  organization.  It  is  strange  that  so  few  peop*' 
can  distinguish  between  the  faults  of  a  Society  and  those  of  individuals  whotrtnsg^' 
its  rules.  Associates  are  forbidden,  by  the  rules,  to  visit  any  Member  in  service  witho** 
the  full  consent  of  her  mistress.  A  few  cases  of  indiscretion  and  interference  ba^' 
occurred  ;  but,  considering  the  number  of  Associates — over  28,000  in  1890 — the)'**^ 
surprisingly  few,  and  have  been  much  exaggerated.  In  such  a  case,  the  proper  pi** 
is  to  report  the  offending  Associate  to  her  Branch  Secretary  or  Diocesan  Prcsidco^ 
instead  of  spreading  the  matter  abroad.     It  would  be  more  generous,  and  more  to  tn< 
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oint,  if  those  who  see  our  faults,  and  could  do  better  themselves,  would  join  us,  and 
adi  us  better.  We  should  gladly  welcome  such  help.  The  complaint  is  also  often 
lade  that  the  Society  makes  servants  independent,  and  that  they  threaten  to  throw 
p  their  situations,  saying  that  their  Associates  will  find  them  other  places.  If 
Associates  are  so  foolish,  it  is  against  both  the  rules  and  the  spirit  of  the  Society, 
rhich  forbids  all  domestic  interference.  Btit  such  cases  have  been  multiplied  and 
siggerated  by  report.  Girls,  no  doubt,  will  often  say  these  foolish  things  without 
vason  (though  in  their  case  not  so  frequently  as  reported),  and  when  their  Associates, 
f  they  knew  it,  would  rebuke  them  as  they  deserve  ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  Society 
vhidi  can  prevent  over  128,000  girls  from  ever  making  a  foolish  speech.  This  kind  of 
ifajection  tells  equally  against  all  Societies.  We  shall  never  find  any  whose  members 
ue  all  infallible  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  We  can  only  make  the  best  rules 
possible,  and  try  to  find  the  best  persons  we  can  to  carry  them  out.  Besides,  girls  in 
Knrice  form  but  a  part  of  the  Members,  many  of  whom  are  young  women  in  every 
and  of  business,  or  living  independently. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Society,  and  its  freedom  from  prejudice,  are  amply 
iemonstrated  by  the  fact  that  two  totally  opposite  complaints  are  made  against  it — 
» the  one  hand,  that  its  teaching  is  secular,  not  religious  or  spiritual ;  and  on  the 
Hher,  that  it  is  **  sectarian,"  since  its  Associates  must  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England.* 

Those  who  complain  that  the  teaching  of  the  Society  is  not  religious  can  scarcely 
^  acquainted  with  its  literature,  nor  even  have  read  the  newspaper  reports  of  its 
nestings  and  festivals.  Its  three  magazines,  The  Associates'  Journal,  Friendly 
lemeSf  and  Friendly  Work,  publish  sermons,  meditations,  and  stories  with  a  religious 
rearing,  and  are  the  medium  of  religious  instruction  through  correspondence  ;  while 
of  the  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications  printed  both  by  the  Society 
iQthoritatively  and  by  individual  Associates,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  religious. 
Hie  motto  of  the  Society  is  a  text  from  the  Bible,  *'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
Hie  Society  has  a  special  prayer  :  it  is  printed  on  all  the  Associates'  and  Members' 
^ds,  for  their  constant  use,  and  it  is  said,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the 
^niog  of  every  meeting.  Although  it  is  not  obligatory,  it  is  the  custom  to  admit  each 
■^w  Member  with  prayer,  the  admission  being  sometimes  made  through  the  clergyman 
'D  church.  There  are  Scripture  Rules  for  Members,  and  for  such  Members  as  belong 
'0  the  Church  of  England  and  are  confirmed  ihe  Holy  Communion  is  enjoined.  And, 
""ithout  continuing  the  enumeration  further,  the  chief  feature  of  the  Branch  or 
Diocesan  Festivals  is  the  service  almost  invariably  held,  special  preachers  being 
*gaged  to  set  forth  the  religious  aspects  and  duties  of  the  Society. 

The  other  charge — that  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  "  sectarian  " — is  scarcely  fair  ; 
'^or  as  the  Society  was  founded  by  Church  people,  it  was  quite  open  to  them  to  have 
™»adc  the  same  limit  with  regard  to  the  Members,  and  to  have  worked  only  for  those 
^f  their  own  religious  body.  As  it  is,  it  shows  great  liberality  that  the  Society  will 
i^nit  and  care  for  girls  of  all  denominations  equally,  and  without  attempting  to 
Proselytize  them  in  cases  where  it  would  come  under  the  head  of  interference.  Church 
'Members  have  their  own  services  and  classes  in  it,  but  they  are  optional,  not  com- 
'^ry,  and  Nonconformists  are  not  required  to  attend  them  ;  if,  however,  they  choose 
0  do  so,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  following  their  companions  to  church, 
^oselytism  not  being  the  object  of  the  Society,  there  is  nothing  either  for  or  against 
^  in  the  rules.  Although  the  rule  as  to  Church  membership  of  Associates  is  a  limita- 
^n  in  one  direction,  it  is  the  opposite  in  another.     It  is  easier  to  make  the  Society 

*  This  rule  applies  to  England  and  Wales^  but  not  to  Scotland. 
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universal  if  worked  on  the  parochial  plan,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  towock 
it  universally  and  in  each  parish  without  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy.  Tliii 
co-operation  would  not  have  been  universally  given  by  the  clergy,  as  we  hope  it  sooD 
may  be,  if  some  of  them  thought  that  there  might  be  a  chance  of  interference,  fron 
other  denominations,  with  their  local  and  parochial  work.  Whether  this  feu  is 
reasonable  and  liberal  is  not  the  question.  There  it  is,  we  cannot  alter  it,  and  it 
must  take  humxm  nature  as  it  is,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I  was  once  discussing  this 
point  with  a  Wesleyan  lady  of  great  intelligence  and  ability.  She  did  not  at  first  like 
the  rule,  which  seemed  to  exclude  herself ;  but,  on  thinking  it  over,  said  she  thooj^t 
it  was  a  wise  one,  as,  by  putting  the  working  of  the  Society  for  the  most  part  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  and  their  wives,  it  ensured  its  being  worked  in  general  by  persoDs 
of  some  education  and  social  standing.  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that,  having  wocked 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  with  Boards  of  Guardians,  composed  of  persons  of  all 
denominations,  I  have  received  very  great  kindness  and  help  from  Nonoonformists 
of  all  opinions,  and  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  anything  I  could  for  their 
girls  in  return  ;  and  I  have  found  it,  instead  of  a  cause  of  division,  a  means  of  promoting 
unity  and  goodwill  among  all  denominations. 

It  has  been  also  a  means,  not  of  '*  bridging  the  gulf  between  classes,"  but  of  showing 
that  such  a  gulf  is  really  imaginary.  One  class  merges  into  another  so  gradually,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  where  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  begin  and  cod. 
How  many  of  our  various  acquaintances  would  give  the  same  definition  of  the  word 
*'  lady  ?  *'  In  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society,  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Queen  and  hff 
daughters  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  work  togethex 
as  Associates  for  the  same  object ;  Associates  meet  in  a  really  "friendly**  way;  while 
the  Members,  of  all  grades,  are  on  equal  terms.  No  one  who  has  not  worked  widdf 
in  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  can  be  aware  of  the  great  fellow-feeling  which  it  has 
created  among  all  ranks. 

The  end  and  object  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  therefore,  is  to  preserve  virtuous 
character,  and  among  many  local,  varying,  and  optional  methods  of  attaining  it,  the 
one  fixed  means  is  that  of  personal  influence,  carried  on  by  a  system  of "  com- 
mendation.** The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  the  only  Society  founded  for  this  particnl^ 
end,  and  the  only  one  which  possesses  the  means,  since  it  is  the  only  universal  on^ 
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As  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  so  there  are  two  sides  to  every  shop  count ^" 
Most  of  us  know  only  the  pleasant  side,  and  hear  very  little  of  life  behind  the  count^' 
Our  relations  with  it  begin  and  end  with  the  ordinary  purchase,  and  the  thoughts  1^ 
feelings  of  the  shop  assistant  would  be  to  us  as  those  of  another  world.     But  it  i 
world  where  woman's  work  may  find  noble  scope  and  fruitful  field. 

The  girls  who  form  the  large  army  of  shop  assistants  are  taken  from  all  classes 
society.     They  are  the  daughters  of  workmen  and  mechanics,  of  farmers  and 
tradesmen,  and  even  of  professional  and  business  men  who  have  left  their  family 
unprovided  for. 

For  an  ordinary  girl  who  must  earn  her  own  bread  and  whose  friends  are  few,  tt"^ 
prospect  of  being  a  "  young  lady"  in  a  shop  is  more  alluring  than  domestic  servic^ 
and  the  work  appears  less  severe.  Experience,  however,  may  spoil  this  illusion.  ^ 
she  finds  an  opening  in  a  first-rate  establishment,  and  if  her  competence  and  abilit;;;^ 
prove  her  equal  to  continue  in  a  high  class  line  of  business,  her  lot  will  not  be  undul^ 
hard.     After  apprenticeship  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months  she  will  receive  wagcs^ 
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ch  increase  with  dme  of  service,  until  she  becomes  head  of  a  department.  Wajres 
erallyare  higher  in  London  and  the  great  cities  than  in  the  small  provincial 
ns,  and  vary  according  to  the  business.  In  London  there  are  often  two  classes  of 
slants  in  the  same  firm — viz.,  those  who  "  live  in  "  the  premises,  and  those  who 
re  out."  To  their  honour  be  it  said,  many  employers  take  great  care  of  their 
^  A  common  sitting-room  is  set  apart  for  them,  with  library  and  piano,  for 
ch  the  assistants  contribute.  Such  employers  will  often  welcome  ladies  who  take 
al  interest  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  girls.  The  hours  in  high  class 
s  vary,  but  they  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  a  lower  grade.  The 
>tant  who  begins  her  day  at  8  or  8.30  will  be  generally  free  at  8  p.m.  Fair  time 
be  obtained  for  meals,  and  there  is  a  weekly  half  holiday  from  two  o'clock  or  five 
xk  in  the  afternoon. 

Qt  if  a  girl  enters  an  establishment  of  a  lower  class  her  case  may  be  very  different, 
mall  provincial  towns  the  hours  are  generally  moderate  ;  but  in  many  districts  of 
don  and  in  the  crowded  centres  .of  some  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns  they 
terribly  long.  Girls  are  kept  at  work  till  9.30  and  10  p.m.  on  ordinary  nights, 
on  Saturdays  until  11.30,  and  even  after  midnight.  Many  of  these  girls  are  in 
r  budding  womanhood  when  overstrain  may  entail  serious  permanent  injury  ;  yet 
'  are  kept  behind  the  counter  for  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  occasionally  for 
:en  hours  a  day.  Their  working  week  numbers  eighty-four  or  eighty-five  hours, 
average  week  of  the  labouring  man  is  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  hours.  In  fact  (if  we 
:on  by  the  labourers'  time),  we  find  that  thousands  of  English  girls  work  nearly 
e  full  days  in  each  week  more  than  does  the  labourer,  and  under  less  favourable 
litions.  His  work  is  divided  by  the  mid-day  meal,  for  which  a  full  hour  is  taken, 
he  can  enjoy  his  weekly  half-holiday.  In  many  establishments  there  is  no  half 
day,  and  twenty  minutes  only  are  allowed  for  dinner  and  fifteen  for  tea.  Even 
«  short  intervals  may  be  interrupted  or  postponed  through  stress  of  business, 
en  customers  are  at  length  served,  the  food,  never  too  daintily  cooked,  has  become 
(,  and  is  nauseous  to  the  taste,  rendered  fastidious  through  weariness.  Imagine 
distress  of  these  poor  girls  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  their  limbs  aching,  their  feet 
Hen  and  sore  through  standing,  their  brows  throbbing  under  the  monotonous 
ine  of  business,  whilst  the  atmosphere,  foul  with  gas,  becomes  more  asphyxiating 
he  long  hours  roll  on.  How  difhcult  to  appear  cheerful  through  all,  even  though 
shopwalker's  eye  is  everywhere,  and  daily  bread  depends  upon  smiling  face  and 
isant  manners ! 

f  a  daughter  of  yours — that  finely-growing  girl,  we  will  say,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen — 
e  doomed  to  this  life,  how  intense  would  be  your  anxiety  lest  such  an  unhealthy 
em  should  leave  its  terrible  effects !  Your  worst  fears  might  very  probably  be 
lized.  Many  hundreds  yearly  fall  out  of  the  shop  assistants'  ranks,  but  the  struggle 
existence  is  so  severe  that  others  are  ready  immediately  to  take  their  place. 
i  weak  ones  do  not  fall  at  their  posts,  or  public  sympathy  would  have  been 
used  for  them  long  since.  Sad  tales,  however,  might  be  told  of  those  upon  whom 
sumption,  and  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  even  insanity,  have  laid  their  fatal  grasp  ; 
nllage  girls  who  came  up  with  country  bloom,  upon  their  cheeks  sent  back  in  very 
years  to  wither  and  fade.  A  report  of  the  Early  Closing  Association  some  time 
k  quoted  an  estimate  from  medical  men  that  1,000  lives  are  sacrificed  annually  in 
adon  alone  to  overwork,  and  that  3,000  or  4,000  more  shop  assistants  (male  and 
ale)  go  back  home  to  die  (Lord  Brabazon  in  Social  A rraivs), 
t  is  not  the  work  that  kills.  The  assistants  would  be  glad  to  do  more  in  less  time. 
5  long  hours  and  the  standing  are  the  true  causes  of  evil.  Some  time  ago 
ittempt  was  made  to  provide  assistants  with  seats.     But  the  public  demurred— or 
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the  employers  thought  they  did — and  the  movement  came  to  nothing.  The  Ctnadiin 
Parliament,  by  the  Ontario  Shops'  Regulation  Act,  have  decided  that  seats  slnUbe 
provided  for  female  assistants,  to  be  used  at  slack  intervals  ;  and  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  is  attached  to  the  infringement  of  this  rule.  Our  assistants  still  stand  anii 
suffer. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  Factory  Act  of  1878  must  include  the  girls  and  womea 
behind  Uie  counter,  but  it  does  not  touch  them.  They  are  engaged  in  the  retailing  of 
articles,  not  in  their  manufacture.  Attention  has  repeatedly  been  directed  to  thii 
strange  anomaly.  The  inspector  visits  the  milliner's  workroom  upstairs,  and  pcoteds 
their  interests  according  to  law,  but  he  has  no  authority  to  enquire  into  the  case  of  the 
female  assistants  below. 

If  the  working  hours  of  shop  assbtants  are  so  long — and  the  statistics  of  the  Eirij 
Closing  Association  and  Shop  Hours'  Reform  League  afford  incontestable  troth  of 
the  fact — it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  moral  results.  Except  in  the  long  dtji  of 
midsummer,  many  shop  girls  cannot  get  out  until  after  dark.  "  It  is  not  very  nice," 
said  one  poor  child,  '*  to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  ten  o'clock  at  night."  But  this  is  her 
only  time  for  exercise  and  weekday  recreation.  And  what  pleasure  can  exeidse 
give  ;  what  mental  occupation  can  be  enjoyed  ;  what  self-improvement  can  be  sought 
after  the  long  and  wear}'  day  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  shop  assistants  say  that  they  are 
so  worn  out  on  Sunday  morning,  after  the  hardest  day  of  the  hard  week,  that  they 
can  do  nothing  but  rest  their  tired  limbs,  and  recruit  nerve  and  brain  for  the  cocniog 
week's  toil  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  greater  number  of  shop  assistants  in  London  never 
enter  a  place  of  worship,  who  dares  to  blame  ?  If  it  be  true  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
fallen  women  of  London  have  atone  time  or  another  been  shop  assistants  (Lofii 
Brabazon's  Social  Arrows^  p.  323),  who  dares  to  cast  a  stone  ?  The  evening  ^^ 
after  dark  needs  excitement  after  the  dull  day's  monotony.  Some  of  us  know  too 
well  the  dangers  of  the  streets  for  pure  and  innocent  lives.  It  is  pastime  for  a  man  who 
calls  himself  a  gentleman  to  talk  to  a  pretty  girl  behind  the  counter,  to  meet  her  by 
appointment  when  her  work  is  done,  to  take  her  to  the  music-hall,  to  treat  her  to  the 
Sunday  excursion.  We  know  what  may  be  the  sequel  of  the  sad  story — told  too  often 
in  the  tragic  reality  of  the  town  life  of  England.  You  have  missed  the  girl  ^^ 
used  to  serve  you,  and  you  learn  with  a  shock  of  surprise  why  she  lost  her  sitnation- 
What  if  your  son,  or  your  son's  friend,  or  the  agreeable  person  who  took  yo*' 
daughter  into  dinner  last  night  was  the  villain  who  worked  her  fall  ?  If  woman  is  1° 
work  amongst  women  she  must  begin  at  home.  Let  her  train  her  sons  in  Christian 
chivalry  so  that  in  knightly  worth-ship  they  may  grow  and  face  the  world.  Then  the"'* 
shall  be  the  true  manliness,  which  guards  a  woman's  purity  as  it  defends  its  o^** 
honour.     Thus  shall  many  a  sweet  life  be  spared  from  wreck  and  ruin. 

The  Early  Closing  Association  (offices  loo.  Fleet  Street)  has  for  the  last  forty  1^^ 
brought  the  case  of  the  shop  assistants  into  notice,  and  strives  to  obtain  for  the*** 
shorter  hours  and   a  weekly  half-holiday.      But  in  many  instances,  where  a  lai^ 
majority  of  the  employers  in  a  district  have  agreed  to  close  their  shops,  a  small  an 
selfish  minority  by  keeping  their  shops  open  to  catch  custom  have  upset  the  ^"    . 
arrangement.     This  association  assures  us  that  the  great  body  of  employers  wottl 
welcome  legislation,  and  affirm  that  voluntary  effort  in  this  matter  has  been  a  co^' 
spicuous  failure.     These  long  hours  are  not  to  the  employers'  interest     Busin«** 
mij^ht  be  compressed  into  a  much  shorter  space.     Heavy  expenses  are  entailed  »^ 
gas  and  fuel,  and  late  closing  increases  the  danger  of  fire.     But  people  are  indiflfcrenif 
and  will  shop  late.     Some  firms  refuse  to  close,   and  the  assistants  say  that  t^ey 
cannot  blame  their  employers  if  they  keep  open  to  retain  custom.     It  certainly  ^^ 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  even  the  working  classes  to  conclude  their  purchases 
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a  certain  lines  of  trade  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  reform  might  certainly 
e  effected  withont  causing  great  inconvenience,  and  the  public  ought  to  decide  how 
t  should  be  done.  Mr.  T.  Sutherst,  in  his  interesting  book,  "  Death  and  Disease 
ichind  the  Counter,"  strongly  advocates  legislation.  Two  bills  will  be  brought 
efore  Parliament— we  believe  by  Sir  John  Lubbock— during  the  next  session.  They 
re  the  Shops  (weekly  half-holiday)  Billand  the  Early  Closing  Bill.  By  these,  if  a  certain 
majority  (two-thirds)  of  the  traders  in  any  district  apply  to  the  local  authority,  they  may 
e  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  their  provisions.  We  may  dislike  the  idea  of  calling  upon 
he  Legislature  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  But  a  great  evil  cries  out  for  redress — 
rhich  is  now  as  great  in  certain  commercial  centres  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
go.  Public  opinion  has  failed  to  remove  it.  Voluntary  action  has  been  rendered 
tactically  powerless.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  thousands  of  shop  assistants  are 
ot  over-worked,  but  worked  too  long.  They  have  suffered  silently,  and  have  made 
0  convulsive  sign.  Their  needs,  however,  have  found  a  voice  in  the  associations 
Iready  mentioned,  and  through  men  like  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  his  colleagues  who 
ave  taken  their  cause  into  Parliament.  Selfish  avarice  and  apathy  may  deny  to  them 
hearing,  but  those  who  know  them  best  have  declared  their  needs, 
(i)  They  should  not  be  compelled  to  stand  when  not  actually  serving  customers. 

(2)  They  should  have  an  uninterrupted  time  for  meals. 

(3)  They  should  be  allowed  a  weekly  half-holiday. 

(4)  Their  hours  should  be  restricted  to  ten  or  eleven  on  ordinary  days  of  the  week, 
ad  to  twelve  on  Saturday  or  before  a  public  holiday. 

May  we  not  think  that  if  the  women  of  England  would  arouse  their  interest,  the 
liop  assistants*  needs  would  at  once  receive  attention  ?  Let  women  stimulate  public 
pinion  to  judge  their  cause,  and  the  way  shall  be  widened  for  woman's  work  amongst 
Jem. 

The  shop  assistants  as  a  class  are,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  reach.  But  they  are  worth 
inning  for  their  own  sake,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of  God's  Church, 
(any  a  clergyman  has  found  (as  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  found)  some  of  his  most 
arnest  Church  workers  in  the  shop  assistants  of  his  parish.  Under  present  conditions 
hese  can  only  come  from  establishments  where  the  hours  are  reasonable.  But  we 
coord  our  most  respectful  admiration  to  women  closely  engaged  in  business  through- 
ut  the  week  who  will  gladly  give  for  the  Master's  sake  their  few  hours  of  leisure  to 
''ening  classes  or  Sunday  school. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have 
^e  much  to  deepen  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  business  girls.  The  main  difficulty  at 
csent  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  they 
^  frequently  too  tired  to  attend  classes  or  meetings.  Institutes  and  recreation 
<Xxis,  where  they  may  come  to  rest,  and  talk,  and  read,  are  for  many  an  inestimable 
'On.  Refreshments  should,  if  possible,  be  supplied  at  reasonable  rates,  and  the 
^ing-rooms  in  the  large  towns  should  be  kept  open  on  Sunday  from  two  o'clock  in 
^  afternoon.  If  bedrooms  are  attached,  the  institute  will  be  regarded  as  a  sheltering 
'•fte  when  members  are  out  of  work. 

"^e  polytechnic  education  department  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
^cs  instruction  in  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  type-writing,  shorthand,  dressmaking 
^d  millinery,  French  and  music,  gymnastics  and  musical  drill.  Ladies  who  have 
^ved  the  admirable  training  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  might  form  classes 
pon  these  or  similar  subjects.  They  must  be  content,  however,  to  hold  them  late — 
'•}  at  8.30  or  9  p.m.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  work  amongst  shop  assistants 
>Qst  be  of  a  special  character.  They  have  their  social  grades — class  feeling  is 
trong — and  they  do  not  amalgamate  with  girls  in  service  or  at  the  factory.     The        J 
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Girls'  Friendly  Society  has  wisely  recognized  this  fact  in  devoting  a  special  braixhto 
business  girls.  The  success  of  woman's  work  amongst  them  must  depend  apoo  tk 
character,  the  spirit,  and  the  tact  of  the  worker.  Their  lives  are  often  very  loody; 
They  are  proudly  independent,  shy  with  strangers,  resentful  of  patronage.  The 
worker,  whatever  be  her  social  position,  must  place  herself  upon  their  level,  and  be 
capable  of  entering  sympathetically  and  without  ostentation  into  their  thoughts  lad 
feelings.  I^t  her  be  content  with  winning  one  and  another,  and  let  her  not  despiii 
because  numbers  are  small  at  first.  Numbers  grow  with  time,  but  they  are  seldom  tk 
true  test  of  success.  The  great  aim  must  be  to  lead  them  to  Mary's  place,  the  feet  of 
the  Redeemer.  A  Bible  or  communicants'  class  should  always  be  connected  withn 
institute.  The  careless  girl  will  come  to  the  recreation  room  when  she  would  shylf 
avoid  the  Bible  class ;  but  the  one  will  often  lead  to  the  other.  Guilds  of  work 
for  home  and  foreign  missions,  for  convalescent  homes,  or  for  invalided  fellow- 
assistants,  will  band  the  members  together,  and  will  foster  unselfishness. 

Little,  however,  will  be  effected  without  personal  intercourse  and  love.  The  tactfd 
worker  will  find  many  opportunities  of  conversation  during  the  slack  hours  of  business 
without  fear  of  infringing  rules.  Thus  mutual  knowledge  will  be  acquired  and  ties  of 
friendship  will  be  formed.  She  will  do  well  to  invite  a  few  girls,  from  time  to  time, 
to  her  house,  receiving  them  with  the  unaffected  welcome  which  she  accords  to  her 
personal  friends.  Let  them  feel  that  she  loves  them,  and  would  draw  them  to  the 
Master  whom  she  loves  chief  of  all.  It  will  be  strange  if  she  does  not  find  at  length 
(as  other  workers  have  found)  that  their  confidence  has  been  won,  that  their  heaits 
have  been  opened,  and  that  now  they  turn  with  pathetic  trust  to  her  as  to  the 
ministering  friend  whom  a  loving  Lord  has  sent.  She  will  be  as  an  elder  sister  who 
can  rejoice  and  weep  with  them.  They  will  turn  to  her  in  their  difficulties,  and  she 
will  comfort  their  sorrows,  cheer  their  despondency,  and  strengthen  their  weakness 
against  temptation.  Thus  happy  in  her  helpfulness,  she  will  experience  the  truth  that 
God's  work  lies  open  for  all  who  seek  it ;  that  there  is  beauty  and  romance  in  human 
lives,  however  sordid  their  surroundings  ;  that  it  is  a  glorious  work  to  help  even  one 
sister  soul  for  whom  Christ  died.  We  believe  that  the  Divine  love  which  chose  an 
apostle  from  the  custom  house  still  watches  with  yearning  tenderness  busy  lives  behind 
the  counter. 


The  Right    Rev.    GEORGE    Henry    Sumner,    D.D.,   Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Guildford  ;    Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House 

of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbur^^ 

You  have  heard   me  announced   to  speak  as  the  Lord   Bishop  of   Guildford, 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  also  the  husband  of  the  first  speaker  at  this  afternoon's  meeti*^* ' 
but  I  desire  for  the  next  five  or  ten  minutes  entirely  to  dissociate  myself  front* 
union  l>etween  myself  and  my  wife  which  usually  exists.     I  appear  simply  before      ^ 
as  the  Bishop  of  Guildford,  because  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  almost  cowardly  fo^ 
to  sit  quiet  this  afternoon  and  not  be  ready  and  foremost  to  bear  witness  in  this  j^^^ 
to  the  wonderful  efTect  of  the  working  of  the  Mothers*  Union  in  the  diocese^^ 
Winchester,  although  the  founder  be  my  own  wife.     And  will  you  allow  me  jus0^^ 
point   out  to   you   one  or  two  points  which  have  always  struck  me  very  mucl:^'^ 
connection  with  the  working  of  this  Mothers'  Union.     First  of  all,  it  certainly  tei 
to  unite  the  classes,  and  in  these  days  of  social  inequality  and  difficulty,  anyth 
that  tends  to  unite  the  classes  together  should  certainly  be  welcomed  by  us, 
have  the  interests  of  society  at  stake.     It  does  so,  because  it  is  a  society  for  all  izx"^ 
of  mothers.    There  is  no  looking  down,  de  haul  en  bas,  on  the  mothers  of  the  poo^^* 
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isses.  Yoa  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  are  many  mothers  in  the  highest  ranks 
society,  who,  with  reference  to  the  education  of  their  children,  have  not  yet 
asped  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  subject.  You  find  those  children  at  their  earliest  and 
Qderest  years  not  unfrequently  placed  under  inefficient  governesses  and  nurses,  and 
>o  in  many  cases  without  that  religious  training  which  would  have  the  greatest 
fiaeDce  in  their  after  lives.  In  the  Mothers*  Union,  therefore,  we  desire  not  only 
gather  together  the  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  the  mothers  of  the 
s;her  classes.  We  believe  that  mothers  have  a  special  influence,  that  children  are 
xl's  good  gift,  and  cannot  doubt  that  with  them  He  also  gives  wisdom  and  power  to 
in  and  educate  them  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  We  gather,  therefore,  the 
>tbers  together  in  order  to  point  out  to  them  that  this  is  a  responsibility,  not  of  their 
n  seeking,  but  one  given  by  God,  and  that  they  cannot,  even  if  they  would,  evade 
It  responsibility,  but  that  with  responsibility  power  always  comes  if  only  it  is  sought 
the  throne  of  grace.  And  then,  too,  I  see  in  parish  after  parish  throughout  the 
>cese  of  Winchester — I  am  speaking  of  that  which  I  know,  not  from  theory  but  from 
perience — that  the  Mothers*  Union  becomes  a  guild  to  help  its  members  to  a  closer 
Ik  with  God.  Miss  Mason  spoke  just  now  about  the  difficulty  of  passing  on  members 
one  guild  to  another.  That  is  just  what  the  Mothers'  Union  does.  In  each  parish 
lere  it  works  there  are  associates  whose  names  are  printed,  and  whose  dutv  it  is  when 
f  member  passes  from  one  parish  to  another,  to  send  a  commendatory  paper  to  the 
ociate  or  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Let  me  mention  another  point.  The  two 
craments  are  referred  to  in  the  Mothers*  Union  card,  in  order  to  lead  the  members  on 
a  higher  religious  life.  I  say  this  because  in  the  correspondence  which  comes  before 
'  wife  daily,  we  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  will  not  eliminate  the  Sacraments  from 
t  card.  It  is  thought  to  be  too  high  a  standard  to  set  before  the  members.  The 
swer  is,  surely  we  dare  not  do  so.  While  there  is  no  sacramental  test,  yet  we 
re  not  clip  the  King's  gold  that  our  hands  issue  from  the  mint,  and  therefore  it 
tms  to  me  necessary  that  we  should  place  before  those  who  join  this  or  a  kindred 
aety  the  highest  standpoint  of  all.  There  is  no  pledge  by  which  they  pledge 
^mselves  to  act  up  to  it ;  we  only  remind  them  that  as  they  have  been  dedicated  to 
Hi  in  Holy  Baptism,  so  grace  is  promised  to  them  for  the  strength  and  refreshment 
their  spiritual  life  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  own  appointment.  Dare  we  do 
s?  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  lead  those  who  look  to  us  for  help,  step  by  step,  to 
;her  stages  of  the  Christian  life,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  lower  tone,  but  act 
Jy  up  to  the  simple  precepts  which  we  find  in  God's  Holy  Word.  There  can  be 
doubt  but  that  this  nineteenth  century  in  which  our  lot  is  cast  is  the  age 
iphatically  of  women's  work.  I,  for  one,  thank  God  for  it.  I  rejoice  that  He  has 
sed  up  an  army  of  women  among  us  of  whom  we  have  had  specimens  to-day,  ladies 
10  have  shown  whether  they  are  able  to  take  their  places  in  this  movement  or  not ; 
d  I  trust,  pray,  and  believe  that  at  the  last  great  day,  while  many  may  rise  up  and  call 
blessed  for  our  work  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  there  will  be  also  many  who  will 
i  blessed  those  women,  ministering  angels,  who  are  giving  themselves  to  this 
^^sed  work  here  on  earth,  and  striving  to  win  souls  to  our  Master,  Christ. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Ke  Mothers'  Union  in  the  diocese  of  York  has  rather  a  distinct  name,  it  is  called 
-  Parents*  Union,  because  those  who  formed  it  felt  it  their  duty  not  to  include  the 
others  only,  but  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  fathers  to  their  duty.  I  would 
o  desire  to  emphasize  the  good  words  spoken  by  Canon  Goodwyn  as  to  the 
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importance  of  women's  work  beginning  at  home.  I  should  like  to  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  by  which  it  should  be  ordered  by  law  that  every  mother,  wbt- 
ever  her  rank  might  be,  should  be  compelled  to  wash  and  dress  her  own  bibieL  I 
am  quite  persuaded  if  that  was  the  law  the  effect  of  it  would  be  a  great  improvoneit 
in  the  health  of  the  community,  and  in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation.  In  tke 
next  place  I  agree  with  Archdeacon  Emery  that  young  clergymen  should  cixme 
excellent  wives  wherever  that  is  possible,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  JndgDOit 
the  first  duty  of  every  parson's  wife  is  in  her  own  home,  and  only  secondly  (after  her 
duty  to  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  servants  has  received  full  care)  ia  the 
parish  of  which  her  husband  is  the  spiritual  head. 


HENGLER'S     CIRCUS. 
Wednesday    Evening,    October    ist,    1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  R.  J.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley, 

in  the  Chair. 


BETTING  AND  GAMBLING. 
PAPERS. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington, 
and  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Some  years  ago  a  series  of  letters  in  one  of  our  leading  newspaper 
stripped  the  veil  from  much  of  the  hideousness  of  London  paupensOi 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  careless  classes  to  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  casual  wards.  The  writer  of  them,  **  An  Amateur  Casual, 
as  he  called  himself  (Mr.  James  Greenwood  as  it  turned  out  to  be), 
declared  that  seven  curses  were  the  afflicting  scourges  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  city  of  the  world  : — (i)  Neglected  children,  (2)  professional 
thieves,  (3)  professional  beggars,  (4)  fallen  women,  (5)  drink,  (6)  waste 
of  charity,  and  (7)  gambling.  It  is  about  the  seventh  curse  wc  arc 
concerned  to-day,  and  it  can  be  indisputably  proved  that  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  evil  has  increased  in  such  a  way  that  if  it  is  placed  last 
upon  the  list,  it  is  not  because  it  is  the  least  of  England's  curses,  but 
rather,  probably,  the  worst. 

The  subject  is  no  novelty.  No  less  than  three  times  in  the  last  four 
years  it  has  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Church  Congress. 
In  1886  it  was  incidentally  brought  in.  In  1888  it  had  a  discussion  to 
itself,  introduced  in  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Nigel  Madan,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  paper  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  which  has  been  since 
brought  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
current  literature  on  this  most  pressing  subject. 

Again,  last  year,  in  the  discussion  of  "  Amusements  in  relation  to 
Christian  Life,"  the  subject  was  renewed. 

It  is  not,  then,  a  novelty,  nor  can  I  hope  in  this  my  maiden  speech 
at  a  Church  Congress  to  provide  much  originality  in  a  discussion  on 
which  so  many  of  those  I  have  the  honour  to  address  have  thought  for 
[ears  more  deeply  than  have  I. 
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Iwx  yet  the  very  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  the  subject  year  by  year  is 
ict  of  some  significance,  and  goes  to  prove  that  the  Church,  roused 
the  danger  of  this  growing  sin,  seeing  her  children  here  and  there 
x)ming  victims  to  its  snares,  resolves  to  face  the  foe  and  grapple  with 
power,  and  not  to  let  it  go  until  at  least  she  shows  the  world  at  large 
t  she  has  recognized  the  full  force  of  this  alluring  sin,  and  has  some 
aedies  for  those  who  are  ensnared,  some  plan  of  action  by  which  we 
y  oppose  the  growing  strength  of  a  national  and  social  evil  of  such 
raiing  magnitude  as  to  have  become  the  greatest  evil  of  our  day. 
K  writer  in  the  July  number  of  The  Contemporary  Review  (writing 
3n  a  very  different  subject  to  that  which  I  am  honoured  in  opening 
iay)  says — "  It  may  be  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  Church 
England,  but  undoubtedly  her  awakened  energies  and  the  courage 
h  which  some  of  her  clergy  (notably  Bishop  Westcott  of  Durham) 
setting  themselves  to  face  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day,  are 
Klucing  a  strong  impression  on  those  who  do  not  belong  to  her  com- 
mion.''  Surely,  if  this  is  so,  the  Church  Congress  to>day  is  wise  in 
ing  one  of  her  precious  hours  to  such  a  social  problem  as  the  sin  of 
ting  and  gambling  has  become,  and  offering  to  the  world  a  picture  of 
:  attitude  she  will  assume  towards  this  widespread  sin ;  for,  it  is 
tndly  true,  "  that  Church  is  most  divine  which  can  the  best  fulfil  the 
Dfold  function  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  edifying  of  the  body 
hin  her  fold,  and  the  making  the  most  successful  inroads  on  the 
igdom  of  darkness  without." 

There  are,  moreover,  two  prominently  good  reasons  why  the  renewal 
the  discussion  on  betting  and  gambling  at  this  Church  Congress  may 
of  special  use. 

(i)  In  April  of  the  present  year  the  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of 
I  Province  of  York  presented  its  report  upon  the  subject  now  in 
nd.  Seldom,  I  should  imagine,  since  Convocation  was  revived  has 
)rk  been  better  done  by  any  committee  appointed  by  them,  than 
this. 

Comparisons,  as  the  old  proverb  tells  us,  are  odious,  but,  as  Mrs. 
alaprop  most  truly  said,  are  also  **  obvious,"  and  if  the  two  reports  of 
e  Northern  and  Southern  Houses  are  to  be  compared,  I  fear  the 
>uthem  must  suffer  in  the  process,  and  that  the  palm  of  merit  must  be 
ven  to  those  "  hardy  Norsemen  **  who  have  in  this  case  (as  of  yore), 
)th  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  left  the  poor  southerners  long 
iles  behind,  and  have  given  us  in  their  report  something  so  vigorous 
id  strong,  as  worthy  of  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats  as  it  is 
iggestive  of  the  fresh  bracing  lands  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  not 
^de,  I  hope,  to  criticise  so  impersonal  a  thing  as  a  report,  especially 
ben  it  is  so  amiable  and  obviously  well  meaning  as  the  report  of  the 
^them  province  intends  to  be,  but  certainly  a  shadow  of  depression 
iid  a  sense  of  disappointment  creeps  over  the  mind  on  reading  that 
iport,  which,  like  so  many  well-meaning  and  amiable  things,  turns  out 
trifle  vapid  and  commonplace  on  nearer  view ;  and  why  the  report  of 
|e  great  Southern  House  of  Convocation  should  have  been  written  in  a 
bid  of  early-English  style,  and  should  read  like  a  younger  (much 
hunger)  sister  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  report  of  the  Northern  House  which  is  before 
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us  now,  and  about  which  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  increase  your 
interest  in  what  I  attempt  to  say  to  you  to-day. 

(2)  Another  reason  why  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
Subjects'  Committee  of  this  Congress  have  had  the  courage  to  renew  or 
to  sustain  the  discussion  on  betting  and  gambling  is  found  in  the  iui 
that,  while  a  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written,  and  while  a  cemin 
amount  of  public  interest  has  been  stirred,  hitherto  nothing  has  been 
done. 

"  This  is«  indeed,'*  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  lately  said  (and  as, 
perhaps,  he  has  good  reason  to  affirm  according  to  the  habits  of 
"another  place  "),  '*  this  is,  indeed,  an  age  of  words."  Everything  ditt 
reaches  action  in  the  end  must  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  of  Udk— 
lucky  for  it  if  in  the  process  it  be  not  talked  to  death — and  so  if  we  ait 
ever  to  arrive  at  any  practical  results,  if  the  Church  is  ever  to  come  to 
some  distinct  conclusion  what  attitude  she  must  assume  towards  bettiitt 
and  gambling,  we  should,  year  after  year,  renew  and  re-discuss  with  au 
the  perseverance  that  we  can  this  burning  question  of  the  day,  and  not 
relinquish  it  until  both  Church  and  world  see  that  we  are  agreed,  not 
only  as  men  say, ''  that  something  must  be  done,"  but  that  we  have  abo 
reached  that  further  stage  of  saying  *'  what  we  shall  do,  and  when,  and 
where,  and  how." 

I  dare  not  hope  we  shall  attain  this  end  to^ay,  but  let  us  bumUf 
trust,  please  God,  we  may  be  furthering  it. 

The  subject  has  been  pretty  well  discussed  in  our  diocesan  confiar- 
ences.  In  1888,  in  the  twenty-six  conferences  held  that  year,  seten 
conferences  discussed  it,  though  three  out  of  that  number  did  not  airife 
at  any  definite  resolution.  Last  year  twenty-eight  conferences  woe 
held,  and  in  eight  of  these  the  question  was  brought  on.  Out  of  theses 
?i\t  {i.e. ,  Canterbury,  London,  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Ripon)  passed 
resolutions  more  or  less  urgently  recognizing  the  duty  of  the  Church 
towards  this  sin.  For  instance,  Canterbury  declared  *•  that  this  Con- 
ference recognizes  the  terrible  and  apparently  growing  evils  of  betting  , 
and  gambling,  and  its  members  pledge  themselves  by  precept  ana 
example  to  discountenance  these  practices,  and  to  instil,  espeoally  in  ,i 
the  young,  those  Christian  principles  which  are  the  most  powerful  anti- 
dotes to  these  national  evils."  And,  mirabile  dictUy  Peterborough  went 
further  still,  and  said  **that  this  Conference  views  the  large  increase  of 
betting  and  gambling  with  great  alarm,  and  calls  upon  all  who  have  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to 
check  it,"  adding  a  further  resolution  (to  be  expressed  through  tbek 
President,  how  it  was  done  history  deponeth  not !)  thanking  the  Boarf 
of  Nonconformist  ministers  for  a  communication  on  the  subject  made 
by  them,  and  assuring  them  **  of  their  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
disapproval  of  betting  and  gambling,  and  their  desire  to  see  thea 
checked." 

Of  the  remainder,  one,  Carlisle,  discussed  the  subject  without  a  reso> 
lution ;  another,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  appointed  a  committee  to 
report ;  while  the  third,  S.  Albans,  passed  an  amendment  of  a  mild 
milk-and-water  condemnatory  form,  instead  of  the  jnore  decided  resofah 
tion  originally  proposed. 

These  facts  show  that  the  subject  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  the 
discussion  sustained ;  and  though  we  might  desire  more  unanimity  and 
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answered  no,  and  163,  some  in  the  strongest  terms,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. One  clergyman  from  Carlisle  diocese  replied,  **  Yes,  with  giant 
strides.  Betting  and  gambling  were  unknown  in  this  rural  deanery  twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  now  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  mischief  that  is  done 
by  them."  Another  rural  dean  from  the  diocese  of  Newcastle  says — 
^They  are  so  prevalent,  and  have  so  much  increased  of  late,  that  they 
can  hardly  admit  of  further  increase." 

Another  question  that  was  asked  was,  *'  Amongst  what  class  do  they 
prevail?"  and  from  an  overwhelming  majority  the  answer  comes, 
** Amongst  all  classes."  Then,  "place  aux  dames,"  it  is  asked,  '*  Do 
they  prevail  amongst  women  ?  "  One  hundred  and  eighteen  answer  it. 
Of  these  seventeen  are  uncertain,  twenty-five  say  "  No  "  (and  these 
mostly  from  agricultural  districts),  while  seventy-six  affirm  that  more  or 
less  (in  many  cases  increasingly  so)  betting  and  gambling  prevail 
amongst  women  of  almost  every  age  and  class. 

One  from  a  Durham  parish  says — "  They  are  increasing  most  of  all 
amongst  women.     I  know  of  many  mothers  of  families  who  not  only 
gamble  away  their  husbands'  wages,  but  pawn  their  clothes  and  furniture 
to  get  money  for  the  purposes  of  gambling."    Another  clergyman,  of 
the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  writes — •*  Betting  amongst  ladies  is  on  the 
increase,  and   drawing-room   sweepstakes  are  becoming  popular."    If 
this  is  so,  you  hardly  are  surprised   that  another  one  should  write — 
'*  Wives  of  professional  men  and  tradesmen  bet,  and  also  servant  girls  ; " 
or  that  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  should  have  to  tell  us — "  Hundreds  of  young 
women  engaged  in  our  clothing  factories  are  regular  bettors.     The  more 
bold  personally  see  the  bookmakers,  but  the  timid  prefer  to  send  their 
money  through  the  *  middlemen.'     When  once  they  get  involved  they 
can  only  save  themselves   by  leaving   the  factory.     At  the  notorious 
'  midden '    young   girls    fresh   from    the  workroom   and  flushed   with 
excitement  are  to  be  seen  carrying  on  hurried  conversation  with  those 
who  are  only  too  ready  to  act  as  decoys  to  lead  on  the  unwary.     It  is 
even  stated  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
girls  have  been  led  to    prostitution   in   order  to  satisfy  the  gambling 
debts  they  have  incurred.     No  one  can  describe  the  misery  that  is  in 
this  way  frequently  brought  upon  simple-minded  girls,  who,  when  once 
drawn  into  the  stream,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  escape.     Motherly- 
looking  persons  mingle  with  the  crowd  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
back  their  favourite  horse.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  shrewd, 
dever  woman  to  act  for  a  number  of  others  who  have  clubbed  together 
to  bet  on  some  race."     A  chief  constable  adds  as  his  evidence,  **  Women 
will  pawn  their  husbands'  clothes  to  put  money  on  horses." 

In  face  of  facts  like  these,  how  dare  we  hesitate  to  act  ?  The  extent 
to  which  the  evil  has  now  reached  is  almost  incredible.  The  land  is 
filled  with  it  from  end  to  end — in  great  towns,  in  quiet  villages,  in 
pleasant  summer  watering  places,  in  mines  and  factories,  in  West  End 
London  clubs,  in  drawing-rooms,  in  parish  institutes  and  clubs  for  working- 
men  and  lads,  in  public-houses,  in  hells  and  dens  of  infamy,  everywhere 
the  horrid  vice  is  found.  "  List-houses,"  where  sums  varying  from  ^10 
to  half-a-crown  can  be  invested  on  any  horse,  are  not  extinct,*  though 

*  In  the  York  Convocation  Report,  the  governor  of  a  prison  gives  as  a  cause  con- 
ducing to  the  vice  of  gambling  "the  increasing  number  of  list-houses." — Vidi 
Report,  page  72. 
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they  have  been  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  at  all  events  the  law  is 
still  evaded  by  the  circulation  of  betting  lists  by  agents  of  bookmakoii 
by  means  of  which  those  who  perhaps  have  never  seen  a  horse  raoecia 
racehorse  in  their  lives  are  tempted  to  wager.  Race  meetings  iriudi 
fifty  years  ago  were  comparatively  few,  now  go  on  without  intenniaioB 
from  early  in  February  till  the  end  of  November,  so  that  the  fever  neicr 
rests,  while  every  race  is  made  accessible  by  our  increased  fadliqrof 
locomotion.  The  number  of  men  of  position  and  high  honour  who 
keep  racehorses  and  run  them  (as  they  believe)  for  the  credit  of  aa  old 
English  sport,  or  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  and  who,  perhapii 
seldom,  if  ever,  bet,  and  then  only  because  by  the  peculiar  code  of 
racing  morality  the  owner  may  feel  bound  *'  to  have  a  Uttle  money  oo" 
to  show  the  public  that  the  horse  is  ''  meant,"  is  very  small  compiiol 
with  the  great  mass  of  owners  who  are  comparatively  unknown  men,  and 
who  live  by  betting  heavily  and  running  (or  pulling)  their  horses  ahwvt 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  enormous  fees  now  paid  to  winning  jockeys,  not  only  by  didr 
employers,  but  in  the  shape  of  presents  from  the  public  who  have  backed 
their  mounts  ;  the  publication  in  the  newspapers — I  hear  the  1Mb 
Mercury  is  the  only  paper  that  never  touches  it — of  the  current  oddsi  the 
prediction  of  winners,  and  the  reports  of  "  touts,"  besides  the  enonooiB 
circulation  of  so-called  "  sporting  "- papers ;  the  efforts  of  innkeepes 
to  increase  their  houses*  sale  by  the  encouragement  of  pigeon-fl]^ 
rabbit-coursing,  sparrow  and  pigeon  shooting,  as  well  as  sweepstake!  on 
the  great  turf  events ;  the  example  of  the  fashion  which  pteiaik 
amongst  the  rich  and  leisured  classes ;  the  spread  of  the  erroDeov 
idea  that  there  is  something  manly  and  gentlemanlike  and  ''spordog" 
in  betting  or  gambling,  or  at  least  in  reading  the  "  Pink  ^un  **  or  die 
Referee^  or  some  sporting  newspaper ;  the  unreadiness  to  enforce  the 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  wrong,  and  the  conflicting  judgments 
pronounced  upon  the  existing  laws ;  above  all,  the  low  tone  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  unworthy  silence  of  many  who  ought  to  protest  and 
make  their  protest  felt.  All  these  are  only  some  out  of  the  many  causes 
conducing  to  the  increase  of  the  sin. 

And  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Not,  certainly,  to  fold  our  hands  and  wait  until  some  miracle  is  done 
for  us  by  heaven,  but  first  of  all,  I  think,  to  realize  that  this  is  theff^ 
evil  of  our  day,  and  that  as  Churchmen  we  are  bound  to  combat  it. 
And  how  ? 

First,  make  it  quite  clear  it  is  a  sin,  and  by  degrees  make  men  ashamed 
of  it.  "When  the  inherent  waste,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  "and 
selfishness  and  cruelty  of  gambling — the  hope  of  gaining  through  anothcrs 
loss — in  all  its  forms  are  once  clearly  apprehended,  such  an  intelligp'^ 
and  strong  public  opinion  will  be  formed  as  will  make  legislation 
possible  and  effective."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  the  Dean  of  Rochester* 
"that  no  true  noblemen,  no  true  gentlemen,  should  pay"  (and  let  ii^ 
add  receive)  **  large  sums  of  money  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it- 
Thirty-five  years  ago  my  uncle,  Charles  Kingsley,  wrote  to  his  boy  ^ 
school — "  Morally,  gambling  is  unchristian  and  unchivalrous." 

A  police-court  missionary  says  this  year  : — "  If  the  Church  can  makj 
gambling  unfashionable  it  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  its  repression. 
We  must  discredit  it  and  disgrace  it  before  it  is  destroyed. 
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nd  next,  we  want  a  law  to  make  the  publication  of  the  "  odds"  illegal— 
Jt  the  bookmaker  on  the  same  footing  as  the  keeper  of  a  gambling 
;,  or,  failing  this,  to  compel  him  to  take  out  a  license,  which  shall 
him  not  to  bet  with  women  or  children,  or  anyone  beyond  a  certain 
ed  amount.  We  want  all  clubs  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
;e.  We  want  betting  in  public  made  an  indictable  offence,  and  the 
jled  '*  debt  of  honour  "  made  as  irrecoverable  by  a  betting  agent  as 
now  between  those  who  directly  lay  and  take  a  bet.  We  want  to 
t  it  illegal  to  let  any  ground  or  premises  for  betting  ;  to  stop  such 
^orations  as  Doncaster  (and  I  believe  Nottingham)  setting  apart  a 
on  of  the  race-course  for  betting  purposes. 

id  thirdly,  we  want  support  and  sympathy  for  the  "  National  Anti- 
bling  League  " — the  first  and  only  agency,  so  far  as  I  can  hear, 
h  yet  has  risen  up  to  grapple  with  the  sin — which,  after  a  few 
ths*  work,  is  now  appealing  for  more  help  to  meet  the  many  calls 
s  on  its  slender  funds ;  or,  if  we  wish  for  some  society  not  unde- 
inational,  but  purely  Anglican,  why  not  look  round  and  find  a 
ad  Canon  Ellison,  who  shall  lead  on  the  Church  to  take  her  stand 
>position  to  this  sin  as  he  so  bravely  did  against  intemperance, 
id  in  this  great  crusade  we  shall  need  fearlessness.  Such  sin  as  this 
hard  ;  there  will  be  wounds  and  bruises  from  its  death  throes,  and 
ipions  of  truth  against  a  fashionable  vice,  though,  after  death,  they 
be  canonized,  will  not  in  life  be  popular. 

trhaps  we  have  not  hitherto  been  quite  as  earnest  as  we  should — we 
have  feared  to  give  offence  by  tilting  at  a  vice  that  is  so  fashionable ; 
f  we  are  to  win  respect  for  what  we  have  to  say  we  must  be  fearless 
urselves,  and  use  the  opportunity  for  speech,  with  patience  waited  for, 
tact  and  wisdom,  when  it  comes,  and  handle  it  in  fearless  careless- 
of  consequences  to  ourselves. 

!S,  in  our  fearlessness  **  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless,  too,  as 
s,''  we  must  be  sure  our  hands  are  clean  of  it. 

"  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  hands  are  pure." 

ow  is  it  that  so  many  bubble  companies,  when  their  high  interest 
in  sure  collapse,  hit  so  many  clergymen  ?  How  is  it  that  pros- 
jses  of  schemes,  which  any  business  man  declines,  find  their  way  by 
)0st  to  so  many  rectories  and.  vicarages  ?  How  is  it  that  so  many 
iy,  in  the  York  Convocation  report,  that  rafHes  at  bazaars  must  be 
ished  if  the  curse  of  gambling  is  to  be  checked?  and  that  the  Mayor 
le  great  northern  town  says,  *'  Raffles  at  bazaars  for  religious  and 
.nthropic  objects  should  be  condemned  and  prohibited  by  clergymen 
others  who  promote  them"?  and  that  another  says,  **The  Church 
wash  her  own  hands  first "  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  us  have  ever 
:hed  against  this  sin,  while  we  might  very  properly  make  it  the  sub- 
3f  a  sermon  every  Lent,  to  set  before  our  people  (who  often  do  not 
:  of  it)  the  danger  and  the  meaning  of  the  sin  ? 
hy  are  we  so  reluctant  and  so  shy  in  speaking  privately  to  indi- 
ils,  and  with  all  tact  and  manliness  seeking  to  educate  a  truer 
ic  opinion  about  the  wrong  and  immorality  of  these  pernicious 
? 

id  besides  fearlessness,  we  need  devotion  too.  If  it  is  the  great  sin 
igland  of  to-day,  surely  we  ought  to  pray  against  it,  and  we  must  meet 
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this  evil  on  our  knees.  '*  They  kneel/'  may  be  the  taunt  of  godless  foes. 
'*  Yes,  but  they  kneel  to  pray,''  will  be  tlie  explanation  of  the  Church's 
attitude  against  this  sin,  by  sdl  who  know  the  secret  source  of  strength 
by  which  she  may  "  wax  valiant  in  fight,  and  turn  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens." 

And  if  this  be  the  social  evil  of  our  day,  and  if  our  Church  is  fit  to 
cope  with  it,  and  if  each  loyal  son  will  do  his  own  allotted  part  in  it, 
then,  though  the  evil  may  outlast  our  strength  and  not  be  vanquished  in 
oiur  day,  we  yet  shall  know  that  la  bonne  heure  viendra^  when  right  shall 
conquer  wrong,  and  what  you  do  to-day,  if  good  deeds  never  die,  w31 
find  its  place  in  the  far  victory,  for — 

'*  Each  deed  thou  hast  done 
Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  io  the  world,  until  e'en  as  the  sun, 
Looking  down  on  the  earth,  though  clouds  spoil  him,  though  tempests  effiice, 
Can  find  nothing  his  own  deed  produced  not,  must  everywhere  trace 
The  results  of  his  past  summer-prime,  so  each  ray  of  thy  will, 
Every  flash  of  thy  passion  and  prowess  long  over,  shall  thrill 
The  whole  people,  the  countless,  with  ardour,  till  they,  too,  give  forth 
A  like  cheer  to  their  sons,  who  in  turn  fill  the  south  and  the  north 
With  the  radiance  thy  deed  was  the  germ  of." 
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I  ONCE  heard  of  an  irritable  old  gentleman  who  was  aroused  on  ^ 
bitterly  cold  night,  in  the  very  early  hours  of  the  morning,  by  loud  knock- 
ing at  his  front  door.     Opening  the  window  of  his  bedroom,  he  put  his 
head  out  to  ask  what  the  visitor  wanted.     "  I  don't  want  you,"  shouted 
back  the   disturber  of  the  old  gentleman's  repose ;    **  I   want  your 
neighbour  who  lives  next  door.     He  has  not  got  a  knocker  on  his 
door,  so  I  am  making  all  the  more  noise  at  your  door,  in  order  to 
arouse  him."     That  is  rather  the  feeling  I  have  in  addressing  a  Church 
Congress  audience  on  the  subject   before  us.     There  are,   I   shoulti 
imagine,  very  few  here  present  who  are  gamblers  in  any  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  as  real  gamblers  would  not  come  to  a  meeting  of  this  sort 
in  any  large  numbers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them  in  any  other  way, 
I  presume  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  make  ourselves  heard  by  those 
who  do  not  gamble,  in  the  hope  that  through  them  we  shall  reach 
others  whom  we  wish  to  get  at.     There  are  many  present  who  will 
have  opportunities  of  getting  at  those  who  do  gamble  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  that  this  meeting  will  arouse  an  enthusiasm  among 
those  present  that  will  set  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and    consequently  to    throw    their   influence   into    the  scale  against  a 
growing  evil,  which  is  threatening  our  country  with  so  much  damage. 

In  olden  days,  gambling  used  to  be  confined,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  upper  classes,  but  within  the  last  few  years  it  seems  that  this  evil 
has  increased  very  much,  and  that  its  pernicious  influence  is  extending 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  an  enormous  extent.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  one  cause,  such  as  the  increasing  influence  of  the  cheap 
press,  which  circulates  betting  news  to  a  very  large  extent,  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  many  causes  combined,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
As  I  have  already  said  at  a  previous  Church  Congress,  gambling  is 
abuse  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  which  has  done  so 
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iich  to  make  us  a  great  nation.  There  is  a  legitimate  use  of  this 
irit ;  and  no  nation  or  individual  will  ever  rise  to  great  eminence  who 
unwilling  to  run  any  risks.  Who  that  has  read  the  latest  book  by 
r.  H.  M.  Stanley  can  question  the  fact  that  the  great  African  explorer 
n  great  risks  in  climbing  to  the  position  of  eminence  to  which  he  has 
tained  ?  The  great  Lord  Nelson  remarked  on  the  morning  of  his 
tlebrated  victory  over  the  French,  "  A  peerage,  or  Westminster  Abbey, 
r  me  to-day."  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  man  of 
eat  eminence  who  has  not  risked  life,  money,  or  reputation  ;  and  do 
hat  we  will,  none  of  us  cait  avoid  certain  risks. 

But  because  we  cannot  altogether  eliminate  the  element  of  chance  in 
jr  lives,  no  reason  exists  why  we  should  introduce  it  in  a  very 
nnecessary  way.  Temptation  exists  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  it  is 
npossible  to  avoid  it.  But  because  we  are  surrounded  with  some 
^mptation  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  plunge  deeper  into  its 
ark  chilly  torrent.  We  should  treat  the  element  of  chance  as  we  treat 
^mptation.  We  can  no  more  get  away  from  the  element  of  chance  than 
e  can  get  away  from  temptation  ;  but  we  should  avoid  it  as  much  as 
Dssible,  and  we  shall  be  all  the  better  able  to  use  it  with  moderation 
hen  the  occasion  occurs,  if  we  have  kept  it  in  subjection,  as  far  as 
Dssible,  at  other  times. 

The  gambling  spirit  is  a  very  old  one — probably  as  old  as  fallen 
aman  nature  itself.  The  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  <he  Cross — to  us 
hristians  the  most  sacred  spot  in  this  world — gambled  for  the  clothes 
lat  covered  the  human  form  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  long  before  that 
me,  we  read  in  Judges  xiv.  that  Samson  made  a  bet  that  some  thirty 
en  from  among  the  Philistines  would  not  discover  the  solution  of  a 
idle  which  he  propounded  to  them.  Through  the  treachery  of  his 
^then  wife  they  won  the  bet,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Samson 
ained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  others  in  order  to  obtain  the  where- 
ithal  to  pay  his  bet.  Nor  was  that  the  last  time  that  gambling  debts 
ave  been  the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  violence. 

The  argument  so  often  used  in  self-defence  by  those  who  bet,  that 
ley  have  a  right  to  take  money  from  a  man  without  giving  him  any 
dequate  return,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  permission  to  do  the 
ame,  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  very  superficial  in  its  nature,  and 
>nly  shows  how  little  real  argument  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  vice. 
The  argument  used  to  be  put  forward  to  prop  up  duelling,  as  the  late 
l^harles  Kingsley  pointed  out,  for  it  was  said  that  if  you  gave  a  man 
iberty  to  shoot  at  you,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  killing  him.  1'he 
omtnon  sense  of  Englishmen,  however,  saw  the  fallacy  of  the  argument 
Qany  years  ago,  and  abolished  that  institution,  which  was  but  a  relic  of 
Qiite  force.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  will  soon  abolish  all  the  other  institutions  which  have  been 
ounded  on  that  long-lived  fallacy. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  many  evils  which  directly  or 
ndirectly  are  connected  with  gambling,  though  it  certainly  would  not 
e  easy  to  point  to  a  single  noble  action  which  it  has  ever  called  forth. 
^mbUng  being  essentisdly  a  selfish  vice,  has  frequently  developed  the 
lost  horrible  passions  of  the  human  heart,  but  it  never  has  helped  to 
jltivate  the  higher  part  of  our  nature.  Much  as  many  present  may 
ffer  from  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  there  is  at 
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all  events  one  point  on  which  we  shall  agree  with  him,  and  that  is,  t^^ 
condemnation  of  the  vice  of  gambling  on  account  of  its  selfishness,  f^^ 
very  rightly  points  out  that  the  very  essence  of  the  gambling  spirit  iSf 
that  pleasure  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  another,  and  that  the 
happiness  of  the  winner  implies  the  misery  of  the  loser.  If  Christianity 
teaches  us  one  thing  more  distinctly  than  another,  it  is  that  those  of  us 
who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  those  who 
are  rich  ought  to  care  for  the  poor.  The  gambling  spirit  shows  its 
cursed  origin  in  the  reversal  of  this  order.  The  man  who  is  richly 
endowed  with  knowledge  utilises  his  superior  attainments  to  enable  him 
the  better  to  delude  his  neighbour,  who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  he  is  in 
richness  of  mental  resources.  The  employer  pays  his  servants  for  labour 
given,  but  in  doing  so  he  does  not  impoverish  himself,  as  the  labourer 
has  a  quid  pro  quo  in  his  wages,  and  has  actually  enriched  his  master  by 
the  result  of  his  labour.  But  in  gambling  the  loser  is  impoverished,  as 
he  gets  nothing  for  the  money  he  pays  away.  As  for  the  winner,  he  is 
in  the  great  bulk  of  cases  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  two,  because  his 
temporary  gains  increase  his  love  of  gain  ;  and  his  passion  for  gambling 
increases  by  feeding  on  paltry  gains,  till  later  on  he  stakes  more  than  he 
can  afford,  and  then  has  to  pay  a  frightful  penalty  in  some  overwhelming 
loss. 

It  is  as  true  of  the  vice  of  gambling  as  it  is  of  drink,  that  no  man  is 
born  a  gambler,  though  some  may  be  more  inclined  to  yield  than  others. 
The  Goddess  of  Chance  allures  her  victims  into  the  fatal  net  of  destruc- 
tion by  a  little  encouragement  at  the  outset.  Having  won  a  few  dmes, 
the  passion  is  excited,  and  it  continues  to  grow,  till  the  poor  victim  is 
carried  along  against  his  will  to  destruction.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Evil  One — 

**  Step  by  step,  he  leads  his  victim 
To  the  verge  of  dread  despair, 
Hurls  him  o*er  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Laughs  and  leaves  him  helpless  there." 

Betting  unfits  men  for  the  sterner  duties  of  life  ;  and  it  tends  to  give 
workmen  a  distaste  for  hard,  honest  work,  in  which  the  profits  are  small. 
Men  hear  of  others  who  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth  by  means  of  a 
lucky  hit,  or  a  fortunate  draw  in  some  lottery,  and  they  are  templed  to 
contrast  their  hard  work  and  small  gains  with  the  lot  of  their  more 
fortunate  neighbour,  with  the  consequence  that  often  they  get  dis- 
satisfied with  the  hard  routine  of  work,  and,  allured  on  by  the  tempting 
bait  before  their  eyes,  are  tempted  to  try  their  hand  at  the  same  thing 
that  enriched  their  neighbour.  Honest  labour  is  the  discipline  of  life, 
which  does  so  much  to  morally  enrich  those  who  engage  in  it.  We  in 
the  army  are  sometimes  tempted  to  speak  as  if  no  one  but  soldiers  had 
to  endure  discipline ;  but  no  thoughtful  person  can  watch  the  habits  of 
his  countrymen  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  every  workman 
in  this  country  has  to  endure  a  steady  course  of  discipline  connected 
with  his  daily  work.  The  early  hour  at  which  he  has  to  rise,  the  regular 
hours,  the  steady  work,  and  the  respectful  attitude  he  must  maintain  to 
his  employer,  cannot  but  have  a  good  result  on  the  characters  of  the 
great  bulk  of  labourers.  Anything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  deprive 
men  of  this  discipline  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  us  as  a  nation  ;  and 
yet  it  stands  to  reason  that  men  will  not  work  steadily  for  small  profits 
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^  they  see  a  chance  of  suddenly  obtaining  wealth  without  labour.  If 
Q^e  gambling  spirit  is  not  checked,  we  as  a  nation  must  suffer.  Why  is 
It  that  even  Pagan  governments,  in  olden  days,  have  had  to  legislate  on 
punbling?  The  religious  and  moral  aspect  of  the  subject  did  not 
concern  them,  but  they  saw  that  the  nation  must  suffer  if  men  got  a 
distaste  for  honest  work,  and  attempted  to  evade  the  discipline  of  life 
by  appealing  to  the  more  fascinating  attractions  of  the  Goddess  of 
Chance. 

Betting  and  gambling  are  inseparably  associated  with  excitement,  and 
the  person  once  bitten  with  the  mania  cannot  turn  aside  to  the  ordinary 
humdrum  duties  of  this  world,  but  is  always  looking  out  for  new 
opportunities  to  satisfy  the  craving.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  tell  a 
story  of  a  little  girl  who  went  to  a  lending  library,  and  said,  "  Mother 
sajTS  that  you  must  send  her  a  book  that  will  make  her  cry,  for  the  last 
book  was  no  good."  Those  who  are  always  poring  over  exciting 
novels  that  make  the  reader  cry  over  the  fate  of  the  hero  or  heroine, 
cannot  possibly  descend  to  study  less  sensational  literature ;  and  those 
who  indulge  in  the  excitement  of  gambling  vitiate  their  taste  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  humiliating  thought  for  us  Englishmen  to  know 
that  our  great  national  vice  of  horse-racing  and  betting  has  spread 
beyond  our  shores,  and  is  now  contaminating  our  French  neighbours. 
A  book  has  recently  been  published  in  France,  in  which  the  writer 
ingeniously  contends  that  every  patriotic  countryman  should  use  his 
influence  to  develop  this  form  of  recreation,  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  national  defences  of  the  country.  He  says  that  without  betting 
there  would  be  no  racing,  and  that  without  races  there  would  be  no 
thoroughbreds  with  which  to  breed  horses  for  the  army.  The  argument 
is  a  ridiculous  one,  and  only  shows  how  hard  up  the  writer  was  for 
arguments  with  which  to  prop  up  his  scheme  for  the  development  of 
racing.  The  Arab  horses  are  considered  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  and  though,  for  nearly  ten  years,  I  have  been  in  countries  where 
they  are  largely  used,  I  never  heard  that  the  breed  is  artificially  supported 
by  large  race  meetings,  or  by  extensive  betting.  I  know  a  gentleman 
who  has  a  very  beautiful  breed  of  cows,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  he 
considered  that  this  excellence  had  been  obtained  by  racing  them.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  race-horse  is  an  artificial  production,  in 
which  great  speed  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  other  qualities, 
such  as  strength  and  powers  of  endurance ;  and  the  animal  itself  is 
utterly  unfitted  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  even  were  it  otherwise, 
it  is  obvious  that,  considering  the  enormous  number  of  horses  a  country 
requires  for  its  cavalry,  and  the  few  racers  that  exist,  the  amount  of 
blood  obtained  from  artificially  bred  race-horses  must  be  almost  infini- 
tesimal in  our  troop  horses.  I  should  think  that  neither  England  nor 
France  need  ever  fear  that  their  breed  of  horses  will  deteriorate  if  they 
do  not  encourage  betting.  If  any  fear  existed  on  this  point,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  the  Government  to  undertake  the  breeding  of  horses  for 
military  purposes,  as  is  now  done  in  India.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
much  cheaper  for  the  country  in  the  long  run,  and  very  much  less 
demoralizing  for  our  countrymen ;  for  though  it  may  be  open  to  question 
whether  racing  does,  or  does  not  improve  the  breed  of  our  horses,  it  is 
(perfectly  certain  that  it  very  much  deteriorates  the  moral  tone  of  the 
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men  who  own  them,  train  them,  ride  them,  and  bet  on  them.  Though 
the  horse  is  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  God  has  made,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  no  sooner  is  it  made  by  man  a  medium  for 
money-making,  than  it  seems  to  develop  the  lowest  part  of  the  nature 
of  those  who  are  associated  with  it. 

Not  only  does  the  gambling  spirit  deprive  us  of  taste  for  work,  but  it 
has  a  distinct  tendency  to  destroy  all  our  manly  sports.  Games  have 
no  attraction  to  the  professional  bookmaker.  He  looks  upon  them  only 
as  a  medium  for  money-making,  and  ultimately  his  victims  learn  to  take 
much  the  same  view  of  them.  Not  only  do  we  appeal  to  earnest 
Christians  and  sober-minded  legislators  to  help  to  wage  war  with  thb 
national  vice,  but  we  appeal  to  every  man  who  loves  games  and  sports, 
for  their  own  sake,  to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  them  from  the  gambling 
spirit  of  the  age.  Cricket,  athletic  sports,  cycling,  boating,  football, 
racquets,  lawn  tennis,  and  golf,  are  innocent  enough  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  all  becoming  gradually  tainted  with  the  gambling  mania.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  upwards  of  10,000  professional  bookmakers 
who  live  by  this  single  vice  of  our  countrymen.  All  their  energies  are 
spent  in  the  development  of  this  cursed  trade ;  and  they  are  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  openings  in  which  to  ply  their  calling.  These  professional 
bookmakers,  who  destroy  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  for  athletic  sports, 
by  bawling  out  with  their  brazen  voices  the  odds  on  the  current  events, 
are  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  must  direct  public  attention.  They  are 
the  parasites  who  develop  and  prey  on  our  national  vices.  Private 
betting  is  a  very  difficult  subject  with  which  to  deal,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop.  But  the  professional  bookmakers  can  be  prevented 
from  carrying  on  their  iniquitous  trade,  ruining  their  victims,  and 
blasting  the  happiness  of  homes.  These  bookmakers  purchase  their 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  grounds,  on  which  sports  and  games  are 
conducted,  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  if  the  committees  who  hire  the 
grounds  make  one  of  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  be  that  no  betting 
and  gambling  is  to  take  place,  they  have  power  to  turn  off  the  ground 
any  culprit  who  infringes  the  condition  on  which  he  purchased  his 
ticket.  The  only  thing  is  to  advertise  well  the  conditions,  so  that  the 
individual  cannot  plead  ignorance.  I  may  say  that  in  one  town  with 
which  I  am  connected,  this  has  been  done  most  successfully  by  the 
committee. 

The  principle  on  which  we  should  act  in  this  world,  in  which  we 
cannot  stamp  out  evil,  is  to  make  it  easy  to  do  right  and  hard  to  do 
wrong.  We  cannot  stop  private  betting,  but  we  can  prevent  professional 
bookmakers  from  putting  temptation  into  the  way  of  the  foolish,  the 
weak,  the  excitable,  and  the  ignorant,  who  of  their  own  accord  might 
not  make  bets.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who,  while  they  will  not 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  for  evil,  yield  readily  enough  when  tempts* 
tion  is  put  in  their  way.  Once  let  these  be  bitten  with  the  mania  ol 
gambling,  and  they  will  of  their  own  accord  carry  on  the  evil  by  indulging 
in  private  betting.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  initial  stage  that  we  should 
seek  to  attack  this  evil ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  strike  at  the 
roots. 

**  If  foul  the  streamlet  runs. 
Cleanse  not  its  course  ; 
But  find  and  purify 
Its  tainted  source.*' 
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While  on  this  topic  of  professional  bookmakers,  may  I  say  that  it 
would  be  well  if  our  Government  followed  the  example  of  President 
Harrison  of  the  United  States,  who  has  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  distribution  of  lottery  circulars,  touting 
letters,  et  hoc  gentis  omne.  Why  should  our  Post  Office  officials  be 
utilised  to  tout  for  professional  gamblers  ?  In  olden  days  professional 
bookmakers  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  consequently  our 
legislators  did  not  deal  with  them  with  the  severity  they  deserve, 
considering  the  mischief  they  do.  But  now  that  their  numbers  are 
increasing  at  an  enormous  rate,  their  spheres  should  be  restricted.  It 
is  very  hard  that  our  lads  ^t  schools  should  be  tempted  by  these 
land  sharks,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Post  Office.  Surely  it 
is  not  expecting  too  much  of  our  legislators  to  ask  that  it  shall  be  a 
criminal  offence  for  any  bookmaker  to  tout  to  boys  under  age,  whether 
by  means  of  the  Post  Office,  or  in  any  other  way.  Even  if  we  cannot 
stamp  out  gambling,  we  can,  at  all  events,  give  our  lads  at  school  a 
chance,  and  prevent  cunning  professional  bookmakers  trading  on  their 
innocence  and  inexperience. 

The  more  one  looks  into  the  state  of  our  laws  on  betting  and  gatnbling, 
the  more  obsolete  they  appear,  and  the  more  urgent  is  the  demand  for 
reform.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  barrister  that,  though  gambling 
debts  are  not  recognized  by  law,  yet  if  a  bet  is  made  through  the  medium 
of  an  agent,  a  law  coiut  can  enforce  payment.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
practically  putting  a  premium  on  the  calling  of  these  professional  book- 
makers and  betting  agents.  The  state  of  the  law  as  to  betting  at 
public  places  also  wants  thorough  overhauling,  as  at  present  the  laws 
can  so  easily  be  evaded.  At  present,  so  long  as  a  professional  book- 
maker and  gambling  agent  does  not  stand  on  a  raised  platform,  or  use 
an  instrument,  he  cannot  be  touched.  A  betting-book  has  been 
declared  to  be  not  an  instrument  for  betting  purposes.  Yet  the  great 
bulk  of  the  mischief  done  by  these  gentlemen  is  without  the  use  of  a 
platform,  or  of  an  instrument  for  betting  purposes.  Betting  laws  want 
frequent  overhauling,  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  tribe  of  professional 
gamblers  is  great ;  and  make  what  laws  we  can,  it  is  but  a  question  of 
time,  and  they  will  attempt  to  evade  them. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  I  feel  very  hopeful  of  the 
future,  for  there  are  distinct  indications  that  public  opinion  is  beginning 
to  be  aroused  on  the  subject.  Even  since  the  last  Church  Congress, 
when  the  subject  was  dealt  with,  we  may  point  to  one  or  two  things  to 
show  which  way  the  wind  is  beginning  to  blow.  The  Yorkshire  Foot- 
ball Club  has  put  forth  a  circular,  appealing  to  all  its  numerous  local 
branches  to  discourage  betting  at  their  matches;  and  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Club  in  London  has  requested  the  local  committees  of  athletic 
sports  throughout  the  country  to  stop  all  gambling  at  their  annual 
gatherings.  In  addition  to  this,  an  Anti-Gambling  League  has  been 
formed,  which  is  governed  by  a  committee  composed  of  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists,  in  equal  numbers,  *'  to  offer  a  strenuous  and 
uncompromising  opposition  to  every  form  of  betting  and  gambling,  and 
to  diffuse  among  young  men  and  others  useful  information  on  the 
subject."  This  young  society  has  its  headquarters  at  7,  Paternoster 
Square,  London,  and  has  for  its  honorary  secretaries  Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins, 
and  the  Rev.  J.   Stephen  Barrass ;  and  it  thoroughly  deserves  the 
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support  of  all  Churchmen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tkir 
nation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  formation  of  good  societies,  nor  to  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  that  we  must  look  for  success.  Without  a  healthy 
state  of  public  opinion,  laws  are  inoperative,  however  good  they  may  be. 
While  we  should  call  upon  our  legislators  to  rectify  our  laws,  we  should 
each  one  in  our  individual  capacity  see  to  it  that  our  own  hands  aie 
clean  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  lose  no  opportunities  to  discourage  ft. 
Above  all  we  should  make  it  a  subject  for  prayer,  that  He  who  rules  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  should  remove  this  evil  plague  from  our  land. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAlRMAljI. 

I  AM  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  the  Dean  of  Norwich  is  unable 
to  be  present  on  account  of  the  very  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Lefroy. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  W.  Allen  Whitworth,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 

Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 

The  transaction  which  we  are  considering  this  evening  is  that  in  which  a  penoa 
stakes,  or  risks,  a  certain  value  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  he  will  acquire  a  faogv 
value.  Sometimes  his  hope  of  success  is  very  small,  but  he  is  enootiraged  is  hn 
venture  by  the  proportionate  largeness  of  the  gain  in  the  event  of  sncceaL  Sook* 
times  his  hope  of  success  amounts  nearly  to  certainty,  and  in  this  case  he  wfll  be 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  more  moderate  gain.  But  in  order  that  the  trvMC* 
tion  may  belong  to  the  category  which  we  are  discussing,  his  expectation  must  alvip 
come  short  of  certainty. 

But  not  every  transaction  which  satisfies  our  definition  is  to  be  branded  asgambliog- 
Tlie  transaction  is  sometimes  virtuous,  sometimes  beneficial  to  society.  Sometimes  i^ 
is  foolish,  though  not  a  wrong  to  one's  neighbour.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  ezcesshre 
scale  on  which  the  transaction  is  carried  out  which  brings  it  under  moral  condemnttioo. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  principle  between  some  kinds  of  mercantile  specali- 
tion  which  are  r^arded  as  legitimate,  or  some  ventures  of  enterprise  which  v^ 
thought  to  be  commendable,  and  direct  wagers  or  bets  upon  some  contingent  eveot 
It  is  consequently  not  easy  to  give  a  logical  and  consistent  answer  to  the  question,  ^T 
is  a  wager  wrong  ? 

I  have  heard  many  foolish  reasons  given.     I  have  heard  it  said,  for  instance,  tb^^ 
any  kind  of  bet  is  immoral,  because,  if  we  win,  we  are  taking  our  neighbour's  m00^ 
for  nothing.     But  this  is  scarcely  the  case.     We  are  really  bartering  one  conting^^ 
prospect  for  another.     It  is  only  after  the  event  is  decided  that  it  can  be  said  that  ^ 
are  taking  money  for  nothing  ;  and  if  this  is  wrong  we  might  as  well  say,  if  we  ar^  ^ 
happy  as  not  to  have  had  our  house  burnt  down  in  the  year,  that  the  insurance  cO^ 
pany  has  committed  an  immoral  act  in  receiving  our  premium,  and   giving  as  notb^^ 
in  return. 

I  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  distinctions  in  principle  which  may  be  dnt^^ 
between  different  transactions,  which  all  come  under  our  original  definition. 

And,  first,  I  would  mark  off  the  ventures  in  which  the  speculator  is  not 
¥rith  any  assignable  antagonist.      No  one  else  can  be  said  to  lose  by  hb  gain.    ¥^ 
instance — 
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A.  spends  ;f  100  in  sinking  a  shaft  on  his  land  in  the  hope  of  finding  coal.     If  he 
nds  it,  he  gets  a  return  of  thousands ;  if  not,  his  stake  of  £\OQ  is  lost. 

B.  buys  a  commodity  wholesale  in  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
le  retail  sale  of  it.     If  this  demand  does  not  arise,  he  loses  his  venture. 

C.  sends  his  ship  to  sea  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  takes  the  risk  of  the  perils  of 
he  voyage. 

A  is  the  ordinary  fanner  who  spends  labour  and  seed  upon  his  field  in  the  expecta- 
ion  (bat  not  the  certainty)  that  a  harvest  will  ripen. 

Bat  we  need  not  multiply  these  instances.  Every  man  is  every  day  making  Ten- 
ures of  this  kind,  and  if  men  refused  to  act  upon  probability  the  world  would  come 
)  a  standstill.  It  is  plain  that  these  ventures  are  not  in  themselves  reprehensible, 
'ough  they  may  become  so  by  excess,  as  when  a  man  risks  upon  a  doubtful  contin- 
•ncy  more  than  he  can  afford  to  lose.  But  though  it  is  evident  that  ventures  of  little 
>Ic  and  moderate  return  may  be  more  freely  made  than  those  in  which  a  great  risk  is 
Janced  by  a  very  great  return,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
d  define  the  odds  at  which  a  man  may  legitimately  engage  in  these  ventures.  Even 
these  cases  in  which  a  man  is  (as  we  may  say)  speculating  with  Nature,  we  cannot 
fine  the  degree  of  risk  which  he  may  legitimately  incur.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
nture  which  is  legitimate  when  the  odds  are  in  favour  of  success  becomes  illegitimate 
len  they  are  10  or  20  or  icx>  to  i  against  the  speculator.  We  cannot  name  any  odds 
Uch  shall  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  legitimacy.  The  only  natural  point  of  demar- 
tioQ  is  between  odds  in  his  favour  and  odds  against  him.  But  this  would  be  plainly 
Applicable  in  a  wager  between  man  and  man,  for  if  such  a  wager  is  to  be  justified 
tuixst  be  justifiable  in  each  party  to  it.  If  you  excuse  yourself  on  the  plea  that  you 
i  nearly  sure  to  win,  how  dare  you  induce  your  neighbour  to  make  a  venture  in 
uch  he  must  be  nearly  sure  to  lose  ? 

In  what  follows  I  confine  my  arguments  to  the  transactions  in  which  if  one  man  wins 
dther  loses.  And  these  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  according  as  a  man  is 
eking  his  skill,  his  knowledge,  or  his  luck.  In  the  term  skill  I  include  the  exercise 
the  judgment.  By  knowledge,  I  mean  any  private  information  which  the  man  may 
t^e  of  the  matter  at  issue.  By  backing  his  luck,  I  indicate  the  cases  in  which  a 
LQ  relies  for  success  on  an  issue  of  pure  chance,  as  at  the  fall  of  a  coin  or  of  dice. 
t  venture  to  commit  myself  to  the  following  proposition  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
distances  and  within  the  limits  of  moderation,  it  is  (i)  Justifiable  to  back  one's 
11 ;  (2)  foolish  to  back  one's  luck  ;  (3)  immoral  or  fraudulent  to  back  one's  know- 
^e«     I  give  some  instances  : — 

S.  takes  odds  that  he  will  throw  sixes  with  a  pair  of  dice.     He  backs  his  luck, 
lich  is  foolish. 

^.  takes  the  same  odds,  having  private  information  that  the  dice  are  loaded.     He 
c^ks  his  knowledge,  which  is  fraudulent. 

Cr.  having  seen  the  two  crews  at  practice,  bets  that  Oxford  will  win. 
^7.  makes  the  same  bet,  having  received  private  information  that  the  Cambridge 
^ke  is  ill. 

The  one  backs  his  judgment,  which  is  justifiable  ;  the  other  backs  his  knowledge, 
^ch  is  immoral. 

JC.  with  seven  others,  pays  2s.  6d.  for  a  ticke^  in  a  raffle  for  an  object  worth  £\, 
Z.  with  seven  others,  pays  2s.  6d.  entrance  fee  in  an  athletic  contest  for  a  prize 
::>rth  £\. 

K.  is  backing  his  luck,  L.  his  skill ;  otherwise  the  terms  are  the  same. 

L.  gives  ;f  50  for  a  field  whose  agricultural  value  is  ;f  40,  because  he  thinks  events 
ill  happen  to  make  it  of  value  for  building.     The  transaction  is  precisely  the  same 
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as  though  the  extra  jf  10  were  staked  in  a  bet  upon  the  event.     Bat  the  transactioQ  is 
justifiable,  because  he  is  backing  his  judgment. 

M,  bets  that  he  will  jump  further  than  N,  He  is  backing  his  skill,  and  the  actioii 
is  justifiable. 

Some,  I  know,  would  wish  to  go  further  in  condemning  wagers.  But,  lQgicsUy< 
it  is  impossible  tu  condemn  them  absolutely  without  condemning  other  podioes 
which  are  in  principle  equivalent  to  them.  If  it  b  immoral  for  M*  to  bet  that  he  will 
win  the  jumping  match,  it  must  be  equally  immoral  for  him  to  enter  for  a  jnmpiDg 
match  in  which  there  is  a  prize  to  be  gained.  At  least  if  he  pay  an  entrance  fee  hs 
action  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  were  wagering  the  amount  of  the  entrance  fer 
against  the  amount  of  the  prize. 

The  distinction  that  it  is  immoral  to  back  one's  knowledge,  though  it  may  be  jorti- 
fiable  to  back  one's  judgment,  is  not  arbitrarily  introduced  to  fit  the  case  of  betting. 
For  surely  it  applies  to  the  ordinary  case  of  buying  and  selling.  If  you  value  an 
article  of  mine  more  highly  than  I  value  it  we  shall  easily  make  a  bargain  by  which  it 
shall  pass  from  me  to  you.  And  the  transaction  is  a  legitimate  one  if  it  is  based  on 
our  genuine  judgment  of  the  value  or  prospective  value  of  the  article.  But  if  I  an 
ready  to  sell  it  and  you  to  buy  it  because  I  know  there  is  a  flaw  in  it  which  I  have 
concealed  from  you,  then  I  am  cheating  you.  So  it  is  cheating  if  I  make  a  bet  based 
upon  what  are  called  tips.  I  have  no  more  right  to  take  advantage  of  private  ioforaa- 
tion  in  a  wager  than  I  have  in  a  bargain. 

Therefore,  1  speak  with  moderation,  but  with  great  decision,  to  those  who  ask  nc 
whether  it  is  a  sin  to  bet.    If  there  is  no  sin  in  speculation  in  buying  a  property 
because  you  judge  it  will  improve  in  value  :  if  there  is  no  sin  in  paying  an  entziooe  fee 
for  an  athletic  contest,  there  can  be  no  formal  wrong  in  your  backing  your  jodgiD^^ 
or  your  skill  in  a  bet  upon  so  moderate  a  scale  that  you  can  cheerfully  afford  to  )f^ 
If,  however,  the  issue  to  which  you  commit  yourself  is  one  of  mere  chance,  so  t)^ 
you  are  backing  your  luck  rather  than  your  judgment,  the  venture  is  foolish.     ^^ 
if  you  are  backing  neither  your  judgment  nor  your  luck,  but  are  basing  your  \y^^ 
on   what   you   call    tips,   well,    the   probability  is   that  your   tips  are  altogether   \ 
delusion  or  a  fraud  ;  but,  if  the  tips  be  genuine  private  information,  your  actiof  ^ 
as  immoral  as  if  you  were  to  buy  a  field  with  private  information  that  it  contained 
treasure,  or  sold  goods  concealing  the  fact  that  they  were  damaged. 

Many  practices,  however,  which  are  formally  right  have  to  be  eschewed  by  Christ^ 
people  because  of  the  evil  with  which  they  have  become  mixed.     Thus  theatres  w^ 
at  one  time  conducted  on   such  a  system  that  good   people  would  give  them     ^ 
countenance.      Many  persons  also  are  religiously  obliged  to  abstain  from  pracd^ 
not  objectively  wrong,  because  they  find  them  to   themselves  a  source  of  temp"^ 
tion  or  provocative  of  passion.     On  either  of  these  grounds  we  may  feel  it  right 
eschew  betting,  even  in  cases  where  it   is   not   formally  sinful.      If  it  excites  t 
passion  of  greed,  or  if   our  innocent    indulgence   in  it    may  be  misunderstood 
countenancing  that  which  is  sinful,  then,  indeed,  we  must  become  total  abstain^ 
from  the  practice. 

I  have  contrasted  the  cases  in  which  we  back  our  skill  with  those  in  which  w^ 
back  our  knowledge.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  almost  every  wager  the  adventured 
are  relying  largely  on  chance.  They  are  backing  their  luck.  I  have  said  that  tl^ 
is  foQlish.  The  least  indefensible  case  is  when  a  bet  is  made  at  strictly  mathematics 
odds,  as  when  a  man  bets  671  to  625  that  in  four  trials  he  will  at  least  once  thro^ 
doublets  with  a  pair  of  dice.  If  he  give  any  other  odds  than  these,  he  is  eith^ 
wronging  himself,  which   b  foolish,  or  wronging   hb    neighbour,  which  b  unjuv^ 
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t  if  every  bet  be  mathematically  fair,  it  is  foolish  to  bet,  and  it  is  injuriotiB  to 
:iety. 

I.— It  is  foolish.  We  are  giving  the  gamester  credit  for  the  greatest  wisdom  if  we 
nime  that  he  always  makes  his  venture  proportionate  to  his  means.  Assume  this, 
d  assume  for  example  that  by  every  transaction  he  either  increases  or  diminishes 
s  means  by  10  per  cent.  In  the  long  run  he  will  gain  as  often  as  he  loses.  But  his 
ins  do  not  balance  his  losses.  If  he  begin  with  ;f  100  after  one  gain  and  one  loss 
!  has  only  jf  99 ;  after  seventy  gains  and  seventy  losses,  in  whatever  order  they 
me,  he  has  lost  more  than  half  his  money. 

II.— It  is  injurious  to  society,  for  it  tends  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
K)rer,  to  segregate  wealth  in  a  few  hands.  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  this,  but  I  give 
n  one  illustration  of  it.  Shut  up  twelve  boys  in  a  room,  each  with  a  handful  of 
•ppers,  to  play  pitch  and  toss.  If  they  go  on  long  enough  one  after  another  will  be 
cleaned  out,*'  as  they  say.  In  the  end  all  the  coppers  will  have  got  into  one 
icket,  and  the  boy  who  had  the  most  to  begin  with  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
ining  the  rest.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  gambling  in  the  world. 
I  make  one  very  solemn  remark  in  conclusion.  It  is  this :  that  if  there  be  such 
thing  as  Luck  it  can  only  be  another  name  for  God's  Providence.  I  confess  that 
xy  serious  thoughts  arise  in  my  mind  when  I  see  some  extraordinarily  persistent 
nm  of  luck,"  as  it  is  called  ;  when,  for  instance,  I  see  the  cards  fall  for  a  whole 
tning  always  to  the  advantage,  or  always  to  the  disadvantage,  of  one  particular 
ayer.  We  say,  it  is  mere  chance ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  from  a 
ientific  point  of  view.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  persuasion 
at  there  is  something  in  luck.  Absolutely,  if  there  be,  it  must  be  the  work  either 
'  God  Of  deviL  And  after  all,  is  anything  too  small  for  the  notice  of  the  God 
ithoat  whom  not  a  sparrow  ^s  to  the  ground  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  God  restrains 
iis  own  Providence  from  interfering  with  the  dealing  of  the  cards  or  the  casting  of 
le  dice  ?  To  invoke  Luck  is  to  invoke  the  Divine  interference.  We  must  take  care 
St  it  be  even  to  *'  tempt  God."  In  presence  of  this  thought,  chance  is  a  very 
lions  thing  to  tamper  with.  To  appeal  to  chance  is  either  to  ask  God  to  stand 
tide  and  restrain  the  angel  of  His  Providence,  or  else  it  is  to  appeal  for  the  issue  of 
ir  canse  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world. 
I  sum  up  my  conclusions  as  follows : — 
To  back  your  judgment  in  a  wager  may  be  justifiable. 
To  back  your  knowledge  in  a  wager  is  always  immoral. 

To  back  your  luck  is  demonstrably  foolish,  and  you  must  give  heed  lest  it  be  also 
•  sin  of  presumption  of  tempting  God. 
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Dean  of  Rochester. 

Was  my  privilege,  after  speaking  about  gambling  and  betting  at  the  Manchester 
Itch  Congress,  to  receive  many  kind  words  of  sympathy  from  the  press,  and 
lately  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  but  I  never  hoped,  until  I  was 
toured  by  an  invitation  from  our  President  and  the  Subjects*  Committee,  that  I  had 
played  the  part  of  lion  as  that  the  duke  should  say,  "  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him 
t  again.*' 

E^ardon  a  preliminary  growl,  and  then  '*  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
ve." 

the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Betting  and  Gambling,  appointed  by  the 
20 
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Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York,  informs  the  public,  on  the  first  page  of  his 
introduction  to  the  report,  that  *'  they  "  (the  Committee)  "  have  not  followed  the  Cm- 
terbury  Committee*'  (of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member)  '*  in  shirking^ 
ycrj  grave  responsibility  of  trying  to  give  some  definition  of  what  gambling  and 
betting  are,  and  to  point  out  wherein  the  evil  lies."  To  one  who,  in  his  youth  rode 
straight  to  hounds,  and  who,  in  his  manhood  and  old  age,  has  been  credited  by  his 
fellowmen  as  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  this 
accusation  of  shirking  would  be  painful  in  the  extreme,  were  it  not  so  easily  disproTed. 
While,  in  common  with  the  '* Northern"  Committee,  we  "did  not  r^ard  it  t.< 
necessary  '*  (I  am  quoting  their  own  words,  page  8  of  the  report)  "  to  define  with 
scientific  accuracy  what  betting  and  gambling  are,"  we  described  them,  '*  as  they  tie 
commonly  understood,  as  evil  in  themselves  and  as  sinful,  in  so  far  as  they  spiii^ 
from  covetousness  and  from  the  desire  to  overreach  the  neighbour — ^as  having  thdr 
root  either  in  greed  of  gain,  the  acquisition  of  which  depends  very  much  on  chance,  or 
else  in  a  love  of  excitement,  which  issues  in  no  good  or  practical  result,  and  therefbrr 
enervates  its  victims."  We  affirmed  **  that  it  was  immoral  in  principle  for  a  Cbristitn 
man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  his  own  living,  to  seek  his 
livelihood,  or  the  increase  of  his  estate,  by  means  of  unproductive  labour,  from  whkh 
no  profit  accrues  to  the  common  weal,  and  by  which  the  winner  renders  no  equivalent 
to  the  man  whose  money  he  receives.'*  We  thought,  and  we  think  still,  that  thi< 
definition  was  simple  and  sufiicient.  We  wished  to  be  concise,  and,  therefore,  we  did 
not  think  decies  repetita  placebit. 

Growl  No.  2.  In  the  **  Suggestions  of  Clergy  **  appended  to  the  report,  page  8l, 
I  read,  *'  Exaggeration,  such  as  that  the  gambler  breaks  all  the  commandments 
of  God,  only  tends  to  bring  the  clergy  and  the  cause  they  advocate  into  disrepute." 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  wildest  curate  in  Christendom  ever  said  anything  so  silly: 
and  yet  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  inuendo  refers  to  these  words  of  mine  at 
Manchester  :  *'  It  has  been  said  that  men  may  gamble  and  l)et  without  breaking  aoj 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  I  affirm  that  their  habits  are  fraught  with 
special  temptations  to  break  them  one  and  all,"  and  I  proved  it. 

Finally,  as  to  growls,  I  read,  page  97,  **  Avoid  flippant  utterances,  like  those  of 
some  in  high  positions  in  the  Church,  which  are  most  harmful.  No  serious  impres* 
sion  will  ever  be  made,  whilst  men  occupying  high  positions  make  jokes  over  the 
subject,  and  advocate  sixpenny  points  at  whist." 

My  brothers,  when  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts  are  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  evil 
or  of  suffering,  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  God  grants  us  sighs  and  tears  ;  and  when  we 
are  doing  our  work  and  duty  in  His  service,  He  quickens  our  energies  and  relieves 
our  weariness  with  bright  hopes  and  cheerful  spirits,  and  a  thousand  innocent  joys. 
There  is  a  voice  which  says,  **  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  accepteth  thy  gifts  ;  '*  and  that  man  has  believed  in 
vain  who  has  not  found  joy  as  well  as  peace  in  believing.  Not  only  is  our  sense  of 
humour  given  for  our  refreshment,  **to  charm  our  pained  steps  o*er  the  bumir>g 
marl,"  but  that  we  may  use  and  consecrate  it  in  doing  good.  You  may,  having  holy 
intentions,  laugh  the  foolish  from  their  folly,  when  you  would  lecture  and  threaten  io 
vain  ;  and  you  may  make  that  heart  sad  whom  God  would  not  have  made  sad,  hy 
magnifying  the  hindrances  and  minimizing  the  helps  to  faith. 

I  did  not  "advocate  sixpenny  points  at  whist."  I  have  said,  and  say,  that  we 
must  make  distinctions  between  that  which  is  innocent  (proved  to  be  innocentt 
although  the  microscope  of  the  Puritan  sees  germs  of  evil,  which  never  germinate)^  and 
that  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  manifestly  hurtful.  To  tell  me  that  they  who  mean 
no  harm,  who  neither  inflict  nor  feel  it,  that  some  of  the  best  men  and  women  I.ever 
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w,  were  inflaenced  by  the  greed  of  the  gambler,  that  they  ever  gave  one  thought 
the  minute  sums  which  they  won  and  lost  at  their,  whist  and  quadrille  when  the 
\t  was  over,  is  an  insult  to  my  affection  and  an  outrage  on  my  common  sense, 
ey  might  as  justly  denounce  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  '*  a  betting  man,"  because, 
the  year  1839,  he  made  a  wager  of  one  guinea  that  the  Queen's  marriage  would 
:  take  place  before  a  certain  date.* 

Uberavi  antmam  nuofiu  I  have  polished  my  armour  from  speck  or  stain,  and  I 
ready  now  to  shake  hands  with  all  my  fellow  soldiers,  and  to  march  with  them, 
)Qlder  to  shoulder,  against  our  common  foe — a  foe  most  formidable,  powerful, 
)tle,  cruel,  triumphant.  The  records  of  conquest  are  everywhere  around  us,  in  the 
D— physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual^f  our  fellow-men.  The  land  is  as  the 
:den  of  Eden  before  him,  and  behind  him  a  desolate  wilderness.  You  may  trace 
!  march  of  his  victorious  army  by  deserted  homes,  fair  estates  sold  or  pledged  to 
angers;  by  the  grave  of  the  suicide  and  of  the  broken  heart;  by  the  gaol,  the 
1am,  and  the  workhouse,  in  which  his  captives  dwell.  Hb  victories,  his  fatal 
lievements,  are  chronicled  in  lives  wasted,  talents  abused,  titles  disgraced ;  in 
Terty,  where  there  might  have  been  abundance ;  in  strife,  where  there  should  be 
ICC  For  "  these  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,**  and  we  see  on  earth  that 
ich  we  have  heard  from  heaven — that  they  who  walk  in  the  light  of  their  own  fire, 
i  in  the  sparks  that  they  have  kindled,  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

\ret  never  in  history  came  on  so  quickly,  with  such  overwhelming  force,  the  enemy 
oded  to  do  us  this  dbhonour.  Within  the  lifetime,  though  not  the  memory,  of  our 
lest  men,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  a  bill 
0  Parliament,  enacting  that  any  person  convicted  of  playing  any  game  of  chance 
Sunday  should  be  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation,  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
which  such  gambling  was  permitted,  to  transportation  for  life.  Just  imagine  what 
mid  ensue  from  the  enforcement  of  such  an  Act  in  our  day  ! 

And  everjTwhere  this  army  of  invasion,  so  destructive  of  our  prosperity  and  peace, 
ds  subsidies  and  recruits ;  for  the  powers  of  evil  are  ever  in  alliance,  as  when 
eero  wrote,  2,000  years  ago,  domus^  aUaiaribus  referta^  plena  ebriorum^  and  again 
ten  he  classifies  these  gamblers  with  adulterit  impuri^  impiidici^ 
Not  many  months  ago,  and  not  100  yards  from  the  door  of  my  house,  a  man  was 
ind  hanging  in  Gundulph*s  Tower,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  by  the  verger  and  one 
my  servants,  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  death.  I  went  to  see  him  next  mom- 
;in  the  police  cell,  and  when,  in  such  distress  of  suffering  and  shame  as  I  trust  I 
ly  not  see  again,  he  could  answer  my  inquiry,  "  what  had  driven  him  to  this  mad 
ipair,"  his  words  were,  *'  Gambling  and  drink." 

Of  those  other  vices  which  the  great  Roman  orator  conjoins  with  gambling,  I  will 
iy  say,  in  the  words  of  a  far  greater  Roman  orator,  for  he  was  inspired  to  speak 
an,  **that  there  should  be  no  fellowship  between  light  and  darkness,"  between  the 
une,  which  is  a  glory  and  grace,  and  the  unblushing  impudence  of  sin.  I  have 
m  the  gamblers  at  Monte  Carlo,  male  and  female,  and  I  marvel  how  any  Christian 
her  or  husband  could  permit  his  daughter  or  wife  to  join  such  company,  or  how 
y  modest  woman  could  endure  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  condemn  the  sinful ;  the 
^er,  sinners  ourselves,  to  pity,  plead,  and  help.  But  we  may  not  countenance  nor 
idone  sin.  When  I  heard  a  painted  person  say  at  the  station,  **  Me  and  the 
chess  has  won  a  pot,"  I  felt  profoundly  sorry  for  the  duke,  and  hoped  that  duchesse 
d  a  second  '*  e."  No  vice,  indeed,  is  so  fraught  with  degradations.  Charles  James 
K,  borrowing  money  from  the  waiters  at  Brookes',  after  he  and  his  brother — the 

*  See  "Notes  of  Conversations  with  the  Duke,"  by  Lord  Stanhope,  p.  210. 
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eldest  not  twenty-five — had  lost  in  three  nights  jf  32,00a  The  memben  of  White's, 
making  bets  whether  a  member,  who  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  would  recover  or  oot, 
one  of  them,  who  would  lose  by  his  survival,  objecting  to  his  being  bled.  Mr. 
Greville*s  laments  as  to  his  racing  associations :  "  This  demoralizing  drudgery  redooes 
me  to  all  that  is  most  disreputable  and  despicable.  Jockeys,  grooms,  and  Uaddegt 
are  my  companions.    Disgusted  as  I  am,  I  cannot  leave  it'* 

There  is  no  vice  which  makes  men  so  utterly  selfish,  sears  the  conscience,  om6ts 
the  heart,  and  deadens  (the  gaol  chaplains  tell  us)  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  tntb. 
Nay,  it  has  been  but  too  truly  said,  that  *'  the  habitual  frequenters  of  rice  meetinp 
bear  the  stamp  of  their  profession  on  their  countenances,  and  reveal  the  sofdid 
brutality  of  their  minds  by  the  unspeakable  foulness  of  their  language.*'  Ko  one  who 
has  heard  ever  forgets  the  '*  bar,  bar  "  of  the  black  sheep,  blended  with  the  hoi^ 
of  the  wolves. 

I  have  not  the  patience,  if  I  had  the  time,  to  dwell  upon  the  arguments  so  cslled 
for  gambling  and  betting,  and  one  might  as  well  bombard  a  panorama.  '*  May  I  not 
do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  "  Not  to  the  injury  of  others  ;  not  as  a  Christito  to 
whom  it  is  commanded,  "  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  noghbour,  for  his  good 
to  edification."  No  man  liveth  to  himself.  Ye  are  not  your  own.  A  grand  eitite 
has  been  lost  at  a  cockfight,  generations  have  been  robbed  of  their  heritage  by  nco 
who  **did  what  they  liked  with  their  own.'* 

And  when  the  gambler  and  bettor  is  told  that  he  is  not  only  coveting  and  desiring 
other  men's  goods,  but  seeking  to  obtain  them  without  giving  anything  in  retuio,  and 
when  he  replies  that  he  with  whom  he  bets  or  gambles  has  similar  designs  upon  lus 
purse,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right,  and  that  dnqgh 
they  may  be  Arcades  ambOy  et  cantare  pares,  their  duet  must  end  in  discord. 

Nor  can  we  accept,  as  a  plea  of  extenuation,  the  boast  of  the  gambler  thit  he 
always  pays  his  **  debts  of  honour,"  aware,  as  we  are,  that  in  many  instinces  the 
daims  of  those  who  supply  him  with  food  and  raiment  are  not  included.  Sadt 
honour  seems  to  have  close  afiinicies  with  that  which  is  said  to  exist  among  thiertii 
and  which  means  simply  "give  me  my  share  of  the  spoil,  and  don't  turn  King** 
evidence ; "  but  it  has  no  connection  with  that  **  chastity  of  honour  which,"  as  Bmhe 
said,  ••  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  and  which  only  belongs  to  him  who,  ifUegerviUi 
scelerisque  purus,  **  stands  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow."  Diogenes  would 
not  have  sought  him  in  the  betting  ring  nor  by  the  board  of  green  cloth. 

Now  comes  the  supreme  question,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  You  can  no  more  ezpd 
the  spirit  of  gambling,  the  greed  of  gain,  from  the  human  heart,  than  you  can  eradi- 
cate weeds  from  the  earth.  It  must,  I  fear,  be  said  of  the  roulette  ball,  labiiur^  <* 
labetur,  in  omne  volubilis  cevum.  But  we  can  hoe,  and  sow,  and  reap  ;  and,  like  tbe 
husbandman,  we  must  have  long  patience,  confiding  in  convictions  rather  Ihan  coo* 
straints,  and  each  one  doing  his  best  to  promote  the  sure  ultimate  success  of  comnoo- 
sense,  morality,  and  religion. 

What  shall  be  our  plan  of  campaign  ?  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  grand  results  froo 
a  cannonade  against  raffles  at  bazaars.  I  like  bazaars.  I  should  much  prefer  spoo* 
taneous  cheques,  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  golden  sovereigns,  but,  in  their  abseocer 
I  like  bazaars.  Wherever  I  go  I  see  churches,  hospitals  (a  bazaar  for  the  Children ' 
Hospital,  Manchester,  realized  ;^22,ooo  !),  and  schools,  which  have  received  mtteii** 
help  from  bazaars.  I  honour  those  women  who,  having  no  money,  give  sometfaiiC 
better — their  work  ;  and  when  they  cannot  dispose  of  some  more  elaborate  articJet 
and  ask  me  to  give  a  shilling  towards  making  up  the  sum  which  they  want  for  it,  ^ 
rather  for  their  charitable  purpose,  I  give  it  without  a  pang.     I  have  attended  baia»^ 
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for  half-a-ceotuiy,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  in  which  they  seemed  to 
evoke  the  evil  spirit  of  gambling,  or  a  desire  to  go  upon  the  turf. 

Wherefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result  of  eliminating  raffles  would  somewhat 
lesemble  the  success  of  the  foreign  nobleman  who  returns  from  La  Chasse^  preceded 
by  t  multitude  of  his  retainers,  by  his  huntsmen,  fusiliers,  and  hounds  of  all  denomi- 
nadoDs,  riding  on,  "  pride  in  his  port,  defiance  in  his  eye,"  to  triumphant  music,  and 
followed  by  more  retainers,  bearing  the  pole  from  which  are  suspended  the  spoils  and 
trophies  of  the  hunt — a  rabbit,  a  squirrel,  and  a  jay. 

Nor  have  I  much  laith  in  the  decrease  of  gambling  and  betting  among  those  who 
form  the  classes  which  are  known  to  us  as  "  middle  "  and  "  lower,"  until  the  purify- 
ing stream  shall  percolate  from  the  upper  stratum.  No  satisfactory  reply  has  been 
given  to  the  enquiry,  "  Why  is  it  lawful  to  bet  at  Tattersall's,  and  illegal  at  the  Pig 
aadWhisUe?" 

*'  I  do  confess  that  I  abhor  and  shrink 

From  schemes  with  a  relimous  willy-nilly, 
Which  frown  upon  St.  Gileses  sins,  and  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly." 

Aad  I  am  thankful  that  to  neither  of  our  Convocation  Committees  is  the  taunt 

appropriate — 

**  Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear. 
Robes  and  fiirr'd  gowns  hide  all." 

I  read  in  the  report  of  the  Southern  Province  '*that  the  continued  prevalence  of 
betting  and  gambling  among  the  wealthy  classes,  especially  on  racecourses  and  at 
SUMS  of  chance,  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof;  that  the  influence  of  these 
dtaes  for  good  or  evil  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  that  their  wrong-doing  in  this 
nuuter  and  the  ill  effects  of  their  example,  are  intensified  accordingly  ; "  and  in  the 
leport  of  the  Northern  Province,  that  *'  the  example  set  by  persons  of  high  social 
pontion  and  influence  has  done  much  to  promote  the  spread  of  gambling  and  betting 
BBong  the  working  classes,  and  there  is  still  much  force  in  Blackstone's  statement, 
te  it  is  gaming  in  high  life  which  demands  the  attention  of  the  magistrate." 
But  what  ^  we?  At  our  Rochester  Conference  on  this  subject,  by  far  the  best 
speech  was  made  in  a  few  words  by  Mr.  Horsley,  when,  turning  to  our  good  bishop, 
be  said, "  My  lord,  if  you  will  bring  this  matter  personally  before  the  Prince  of  Wales 
*e  shall  be  able  to  report  progress." 

Why  not  ?  I  do  not  read  in  history  of  any  prince  who  has  shown  a  more  earnest, 
practical,  self-denying  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  his  Royal  Highness. 
^  last  time  I  saw  him  he  had  just  come  from  a  visit  to  a  hospital  for  sick  children 
^  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  new  nave  of  a  church,  which  will  be  hereafter,  as  we  hope, 
^  cathedral  of  the  poor  of  South  London,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  commence  an 
*^tion  to  the  buildings  of  the  South  London  Hospital  for  the  Blind.  I  need  not 
^  that  these  proofs  of  the  Royal  sympathy  are  continual  and  ubiquitous.  Surely 
'^  need  be  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  such  a  ready  and  large  benevolence ;  and 
tcumot  doubt  that  if  his  Royal  Highness  were  convinced  that  '*the  Turf,"  to  quote 
^^  Beaconsfield's  woxtis,  *'had  become  a  vast  engine  of  national  demoralization," 
^  in  its  present  degradation  it  was  destructive  to  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
^land,  he  would  use  his  powerful  influence  to  diminish  the  reckless  extravagance, 
^  perilous  temptations,  the  dishonesty  and  deceit,  which  have  turned  a  harmless 
^W.  into  a  conspiracy  to  plunder,  and  a  pastime  into  a  pest.  Not  many,  I  think, 
*oiiId  be  so  impudent,  ignorant,  and  unjust  as  to  ask  that  his  Royal  Highness  should 
ttiie  from  the  racecourse,  because  the  withdrawal  of  men  of  position  and  education 
vonld  only  multiply  abuses,  and  because  no  man  earns  more  worthily  the  recreation 
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which  he  takes ;  but  he  might  be  entreated  to  lead  a  crasade  against  gpimbliBgiBd 
betting,  and,  assenting,  might  initiate  the  purification  of  premises,  to  wfaidi,  inco» 
parison,  the  Augean  stables  of  Hercules  were  bright  and  clean- as  the  dedc  of  aw- 
ship,  and  fragrant  as  the  summer  rose. 

The  newspaper  reports  of  the  state  of  the  odds  are  undoubtedly  oondiicivetothe 
evil  which  we  meet  to  discuss,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  editors  are  as  anikMiK 
you  and  I  to  put  away  this  unclean  thing,  the  abominable  itch,  which  irritates  with  its 
latest  scratchings  so  many  of  those  who  read.  Where,  for  example,  will  yoafisd* 
stronger  condemnation  than  in  these  words  from  Thi  Times — "Horse-radngiitt 
amusement  to  which  is  distinctly  traceable  more  misery,  more  ruin,  and  demonliA' 
tion  than  to  any  other  national  pastime."  Some  say,  "That  newspapen  duNii 
suppress  all  reference  to  racing,"  and  it  is  easy  to  ask  another  man  to  soncBdcr 
income,  easy  for  the  landlord  in  a  London  club  to  write  to  his  Irish  agent,  "  Doo^ 
let  them  think  to  intimidate  me  by  shooting  you  ; "  but  seeing  that  such  sacrifices) 
being  voluntary,  could  only  be  partial,  and,  if  partial,  would  only  evoke  a  net 
supply  and  an  inferior  article,  our  appeal  should  be  made  not  to  the  Press  bat  to  Pk" 
liament,  which  has  done  much  and  might  be  disposed  to  do  more,  for  a  law  prohibitng 
all  newspapers,  not,  of  course,  from  a  description  of  the  races,  but  from  publicatiooof 
betting  details. 

The  American  legislators  have  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  their  Anti^I/ittaf 
Act,  signed  some  ten  days  ago  by  the  President.  It  prohibits  the  mailing  of  M*'* 
papers  containing  advertisements  of  lotteries,  and  publishers,  attempting  to  evade  the 
law,  are  liable  to  arrest. 

Might  not  something  more  be  done  by  an  united  and  generous  effort  to  ntis? 
without  hurtful  excitement  that  craving  for  diversion  and  amusement  whidi  ^f^ 
from  the  monotony  of  toil  ?  **  The  true  way  to  attack  vice  is  by  setting  up  somcthDJ 
else  against  it.  Better  tastes  arise  from  better  circumstances."  Brighter  homes, 
gardens  where  they  may  be  had,  parks  such  as  that  Mr.  Pearson  gave  to  HoUi 
recreation  grounds,  manly  games,  swimming  baths,  museums,  libraries,  picttti«s» 
music,  all  these  are  guides  and  finger-posts  to  the  more  excellent  way  of  health  aiw 
happiness,  temperance  and  thrift. 

Preachers  and  teachers,  parents  and  godparents,  might  denounce  more  earnestly 
and  oft  in  church,  and  school,  and  home,  the  folly  and  the  selfishness  of  those  who 
gamble  and  bet.  Laymen  complain  that  they  hear  no  public  protests  from  tho* 
whose  mission  it  is  boldly  to  rebuke  vice. 

May  I  remind  you,  in  conclusion — I  feel  from  my  own  need  I  may — that  in  this 
most  arduous  endeavour  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  we  must  put  our  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  in  the  love  of  the  Almighty,  and  not  in  anything  that 
we  do  ;  that  we  must  have  more  faith  in  the  guidance  of  the  Word  and  in  thcg"^ 
of  the  Church  than  in  human  schemes  and  societies ;  above  all,  more  faith,  ^^ 
fervour,  in  our  frequent  prayers  to  Him,  who  alone  can  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  o**' 
hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  subdue  and  order  tn* 
unruly  wills  and  affections  of  us  sinful  men. 


The  Rev.  W.  R.  Sharrock,  Vicar  .of  Ormesby,  Middlesborougl^' 
Proctor  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Betting 
and  Gambling  in  the  York  Convocation. 

I  PROPOSE  to  occupy  the  greater  proportion  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  in  trying 
show  that  betting  and  gambling  are  not  only  very  prevalent,  but  are  to  be  fo^n 
where  the  casual  observer  would  least  expect  them.     And,  secondly,  that  the  book- 
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Iher  agents  are  conducting  their  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spread 
,  not  only  amongst  men,  but  also  amongst  women  and  children.  And 
th  the  subject  I  shall  draw  all  my  £acts  and  illustrations  from  this 
vince,  and  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham,  with  which 
lly  most  familiar. 

ing  is  very  prevalent  can  be  easily  shown  by  evidence  which  is  within 
veryone,  and  by  nothing  perhaps  more  convincingly  than  by  the  number 
5,  including  several  dailies,  which  are  entirely  devoted  to  betting  and 
^rs,  and  by  the  attention  given  to  such  matters  by  the  press  genorally. 
li  on  the  last  St.  Leger  day  the  press  telegrams  despatched  from 
ounted  to  100,000  words,  in  addition  to  12,000  private  telegrams,  and 
operators  under  an  able  London  superintendent  were  engaged  in  coping 
>  of  work.  If  further  evidence  be  required  I  would  venture  to  refer  to 
betting  and  gambling  adopted  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 
:h  contains  the  testimony,  not  only  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  of  the 
d  chaplains  of    Her  Majesty's   prisons,  and  the   mayors  and    chief 

the  Province.  From  enquiries  that  I  have  made  within  the  last  few 
atisfied  that  the  testimony  there  given  would  be  confirmed  by  the  more 
I  trustworthy  workmen  in  the  -manufacturing  and  mining  districts.  I 
lustration  a  firm  employing  upwards  of  5,000  men  and  boys  of  every 
e  untrained  labourer  to  the  most  skilful  of  artisans.     I  have  received 

foremen  and  others,  including  the  trade  delegate,  giving  estimates 
r  of  men  and  boys  in  the  various  departments,  who  are  either  habitual 
et  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  local  or  great  national  races.  The 
te  is  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  seventy-five,  the 
:  fifty-three. 

lese  reports,  given  by  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge,  there  occurs 
'*  What  surprises  me  most  is  that  many  consider  it  respectable  to  bet, 
bers  of  religious  bodies  go  in  for  it."  That  is  a  remark  that  I  have  met 
i  again  in  making  enquiries  on  this  subject.  Thus  the  rector  of  a  parish 
great  towns,  celebrated  for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  citizens  and 
.^as  some  time  ago  much  satisfied  by  the  regularity  at  church  and  the 
ct  of  one  of  his  parishioners.     When  the  racing  season  was  at  its  height 

from  church,  and  called  to  ascertain  the  cause.  On  asking  his  wife  if 
e  replied,  **No,"  and  after  some  hesitation  added,  "You  must  excuse 
iust  at  present  he  cannot  come ;  the  fact  is  he  has  to  do  a  bit  of  betting 
and  he  wished  me  to  say  if  you  called  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  could 
irch,  but  he  was  with  you  in  spirit."  Here  again  is  the  evidence  of  one 
for  the  sale  of  gambling-tickets,  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  north,  who 
jd  : — **  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  betting  done  than  formerly?" 
es  ;  almost  everybody  goes  in  for  it.  There's  many  a  man  in  this  town 
er  suspect,  and  religious  people  too."  In  a  description  of  the  public 
d  at  Middlesborough,  which  appeared  in  the  North  Eastern  Daily 
le  15th,  1889, 1  read,  "  *  That  man,*  continued  my  guide,  indicating  a  man 
:ing  an  investment  on  Pioneer  for  the  Newmarket  stakes,  '  is  engaged 
IS  business,  and  is  also  a  shining  light  in  religious  circles  at  — .' "  And 
e  out  of  the  numerous  examples  I  could  give  from  my  own  personal 
have  known  a  boy  of  fourteen  rob  his  employers,  rob  his  mother  while 
rpse  lay  at  home,  of  part  of  the  money  intended  to  meet  the  funeral 
lin  a  week  rob  widowed  mother  and  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters  of 
which  they  depended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  their  maintenance. 
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And  yet  that  lad  was  as  bright  and  promising  a  lad  as  ever  passed  through  a  Sndtjr 
school  or  led  the  praises  of  the  congregation  in  the  Chnrch  services,  until  the  bettiii|[ 
fraternity  got  hold  of  him,  and  turned  the  white-robed  chorister  into  a  juvenile  guaUer 
and  bookmaker,  and  the  unsuspected  centre  of  contagion  in  the  choir  and  the  Smidtf 
school.  I  give  these  as  a  few  instances  to  show  that  the  bookmaker  and  the  bettffls 
man  are  abroad  everywhere,  and  that  no  place  and  no  society  are  free  or  safe  finn 
their  intrusion. 

But  though  they  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  and  in  strange  guises,  I  snppoie 
we  must  go  to  the  ring  on  a  racecourse  to  see  them  in  their  true  colours  and  MI 
development.  This,  then,  is  what  a  supporter  of  the  turf  says  in  The  C^ntempinrj 
Review  for  April,  1889,  *'  Go  to  any  suburban  meeting,  I  don't  care  which  yoa  pkkf 
and  listen  while  two  or  three  fellows  in  the  ring  work  themselves  into  an  eotacyo' 
vile  excitement,  then  you  will  hear  something  which  cannot  be  described.  There  s 
one  peer  of  the  realm,  a  patron  of  many  Church  livings,  who,  in  five  minutei,  ob 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  tumbled  into  one  of  Swedenborg*s  loathsome  hellt,  and 
he  can  make  you  awe  stricken  as  you  see  how  far  and  how  long  God  bean  witii 
men."  Here  again  is  what  a  leading  London  newspaper  says,  "  Looking  roond,  one 
could  not  help  speculating  on  what  might  be  the  moral  effect  on  England  if  EpnB 
Downs  had  yawned  open  and  swallowed'  up  that  betting,  swearing,  brazen-tfaroited 
throng.*'  Greville  might  well  say,  as  he  escaped  from  such  a  throng,  "  Thank  God, 
the  races  are  over  ; "  and  many  a  clergyman  has  occasion  to  say,  **  Thank  God,  the 
local  races  come  but  once  or  twice  a  year."  But  this  comfort,  such  as  it  is,  we  aiei> 
danger  of  losing,  for  the  bookmakers,  waxing  bold  through  long  indulgence,  u* 
beginning  to  introduce  into  some  towns  a  kind  of  perpetual  betting  ring.  I  have  not 
time  to  speak  at  any  length  on  these  places,  but  a  description  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Convocation  report.  Here,  however,  are  a  few  words  referring  to  the 
mischief  that  is  being  done  amongst  women.  '*As  a  public  nuisance  this  plice  is 
bad  enough,  but  as  a  corrupter  of  morals  it  is  horrible.  All  the  low  bettiog 
characters  have  their  stands  on  the  ground  on  great  race  days,  and  the  noise  they 
make  is  deafening.  Motherly-looking  women  mingle  with  the  crowd,  waiting  fOT«D 
opportunity  to  back  their  favourite  horse.  Young  girls,  too,  fresh  from  the  woik- 
room,  and  flushed  with  excitement  or  shame,  are  to  be  seen  carrying  on  hurried 
conversation  with  those  who  are  only  too  ready  to  act  as  decoys  to  lead  on  tb* 
unwary.  It  is  even  stated  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  tl»t 
girls  have  been  led  to  prostitution  to  satisfy  the  gambling  debts  incurred  at  this  place. 
And  here  is  a  paragraph  referring  to  boys — **  On  the  outskirts  of  the  motley  thwog 
was  a  man  who,  to  use  my  guide*s  expression,  betted  with  boys,  and  even  then  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  precocious  juveniles  who  softly  rattled  their  pennicJ 
together,  and  speculated  on  the  chances  of  the  favourite  for  the  Newmarket  stakes. 
With  fear  and  trembling  they  laid  their  money  on  the  horse  of  their  choice,  andil 
was  easy  to  see  where  the  greater  part  of  it  would  go."  And  at  these  places,  just** 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  racecourse,  illegal  gambling  is  carried  on  more  or  V^ 
surreptitiously,  in  addition  to  the  lawful  bookmaking.  The  writer  from  whom  I  «* 
quoting  saw  a  miniature  racecourse  on  which  toy  horses  are  made  to  revolve,  a  erode 
imitation  of  the  gambling  tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  a  game  played  with  three  dic^ 
and  a  table  divided  into  six  numbered  compartments.  But  though  the  games  variedf 
the  results  of  the  play  were  the  same  ;  even  the  lads  with  comparatively  well-filk" 
purses  being  no  match  for  the  bank.  Thus  the  writer  says — **  One  youth  who  begiD 
with  three  or  four  shillings*  worth  of  coppers,  and  persistently  placed  his  stake  on  lh« 
number  four,  was  slowly  but  steadily  cleared  out,  and  soon  retired  disgusted.** 

These  are  not  extracts  from  a  book  of  foreign  travels  or  ancient  customs,  but  the 
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fds  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  clergymen  in  Yorkshire,  and 
It  of  a  special  report  which  appeared  last  year  in  a  well-conducted  and  largely 
cokted  newspaper  published  in  this  diocese,  and  in  the  town  where  the  events 
scribed  took  place.  And  I  would  ask  whether  any  method  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ss  of  betting  could  be  devised  more  demoralizing  to  the  people  than  this  ?  What 
it  that  makes  Monte  Carlo  a  curse  and  a  scandal  to  Europe  ?  Not  the  fact  that 
imbling  is  carried  on  there,  but  that  it  is  done  publicly,  and  that  people  are  first 
tncted  to  the  spot,  and  then  becoming  fascinated  by  watching  the  game  are  drawn 
ito  it  as  a  molh  is  drawn  into  a  candle.  How  often  have  we  read  of  people  going 
tere  expressing  contempt  for  the  folly  of  the  gambler,  and  yet  gradually  falling  under 
le  fiital  spell,  and  then  going  on  till  they  have  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
iod  if  this  is  the  effect  which  such  an  exhibition  has  upon  educated  people,  people 
f  the  world,  what  must  the  effect  of  a  somewhat  similar  exhibition  be  on  the  pro- 
uscnous  crowds  that  assemble  in  the  public  places  of  our  large  towns  ?  It  cannot  l)e 
therwise  than  highly  injurious. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  phase  of  public  gambling,  let  me  now  allude  to  a  system, 
'hich,  being  illegal,  is  carried  on  with  a  certain  amount  of  privacy — viz.,  the  sale  of 
nibling  tickets,  known  under  various  names  in  different  localities.  In  Lancashire 
^  has  been  an  enormous  sale  of  these  tickets  in  public-houses,  though  the  publicans 
R  not  the  sole  agents  for  them,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from 

signed  article  in  a  well-known  London  newspaper  : — "  Tickets  for  various  gambling 
nnnctions  are  bought  week  by  week  ;  the  agent  comes  to  the  house  as  regularly  as 
he  tallyman ;  money  given  by  the  husband  for  housekeeping  goes  in  betting,  and  the 
onltcanbe  guessed — furniture  pawned,  children  starved,  homes  desolated."  The 
tine  system,  with  some  slight  variations,  is  adopted  on  this  eastern  side  of  the 
mmnce.  Here  is  a  piece  of  evidence  supplied  by  a  dealer  in  these  tickets,  and 
npported  by  proof,  on  the  condition  that  no  names  should  be  divulged  :— "  *  How 
nuj  tickets  do  you  sell  for  a  race  ? '  *  Oh,  thousands,  if  it  is  a  good  race ;  may  be 
ibont  2,000  if  it  is  nothing  out  of  the  common.'  *  Where  are  they  sold  ?  *  *  In 
nblicand  private  houses.'  *  Do  women  buy  these  tickets?'  *I  should  think  they 
lo;  they  are  worse  than  men.'  'You  said  you  saw  no  harm  in  this  system  ;  how 
^bout  the  women  going  to  the  public-houses  to  buy  the  tickets  ?  *  *  Well,  of  course, 
^mnst  have  a  glass.'"  Thus  betting  leads  to  drink,  and  drink  to  betting,  and  so 
iie  vicious  circle  is  kept  up. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  reference  to 
^  vice.  Amongst  earnest  thoughtful  Christians  there  are  no  two  questions  as  to  the 
^  lesults  arising  (rdm  gambling ;  but  there  are  two  questions  as  to  whether  gambling 
I  wrong  in  itself  or  only  wrong  when  carried  to  excess.  High  authorities  differ  on 
^  point,  just  as  they  differed  half  a  century  ago  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  some, 
^  consequence,  advocate  abolition,  whilst  others  favour  moderation.  Personally,  I 
^ve  no  doubt  as  to  which  attitude  I  ought  to  adopt  myself;  and  as  a  Yorkshire 
^^Cfgyman,  speaking  here  in  the  town  of  Hull,  where  the  name  of  Wilberforce  is 
i^tly  held  in  such  high  esteem,  I  say,  with  all  my  heart,  may  Yorkshire  speak  as 
'^y  and  as  effectively  on  gambling  as  it  did  on  slavery,  and  may  Hull  once 
^t  lead  the  way.  Then  we  may  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when,  to  use 
'^^rd  Beaconsfield's  epigram,  **  all  sensible  men  will  come  to  be  of  one  religion  "  on 
^  one  question  as  they  are  on  the  other.  But  facts  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  must 
^  admitted  that  at  present  there  are  many  good  people  who  see  no  harm  in  gambling 
0  loog  as  it  b  kept  within  due  bounds.  It  relieves,  they  say,  the  dulness  of  a  "  set 
ytf  life,'*  and  there  is  an  intrinsic  charm  in  the  element  of  chance. 
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'*  You  see  lads  walk  the  street 
Sixty  the  minute,  what's  to  note  in  that  ? 
You  see  one  lad  o'erstride  a  chimney  stack, 
Him  you  must  watch — he's  sure  to  fall,  yet  stands. 
Our  interest's  in  the  dangerous  edge  of  things." 

So  they  must  have  their  flutter  and  excitement,  the  half-crown  in  the  sweepstake, 
the  threepenny  points  at  whist,  and  the  share  in  the  bazaar  lottery,  and  where,  they 
ask,  is  the  sin  ?  Instead  of  trying  to  argue  the  point,  I  would  prefer  to  remind  sod) 
questioners  of  S.  Paul's  plea — "  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to  him- 
self. Judge  ye  this  rather  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  in  a  brother's  wij,  oc 
an  occasion  of  falling." 

If  we  are  prepared  to  act  on  this  principle  we  need  not  be  fidgeted  by  *'  the  plagoT 
hundredth  chance  "  that  gambling  may  be  defensible,  for  gambling  to-day  is  the  rode 
on  which  thousands  of  promising  lives  are  being  wrecked,  and  it  may  even  vie  with 
drunkenness  in  the  misery  it  inflicts  on  innocent  women  and  helpless  children.  Ut 
us  in  our  pulpits,  on  the  platform,  in  our  schools,  and  the  homes  of  the  people  point 
out  the  injury  that  is  being  done,  and  repeat  the  Apostle's  plea,  and  many,  I  so 
convinced,  will  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  any  momentary  gratification  they  mty  haie 
derived  from  playing  for  trifling  stakes,  and  to  resolve  that  henceforth  they  will  pby 
no  game  which  is  not  worth  playing  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  issit 
pecuniarily  in  any  good  work  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  offer  them  a  tenth  chance  of* 
doll's  bedstead  for  half-a-crown.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  innocence  of 
trifling  bets  and  wagers,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  checking 
play  for  money  in  the  servants'  hall  is  to  make  it  unfashionable  in  the  drawing-roooif 
and  that  the  clergy  will  be  more  likely  to  induce  people  to  give  up^  gambling,  that  b 
admittedly  injurious,  if  they  themselves  have  clean  hands,  and  set  an  example  of 
obeying  the  law  at  Church  bazaars.  At  many  bazaars,  raffling  and  other  games  h&^ 
been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  much  scandal.  Even  at  the  bazair  men' 
tioned  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  I  am  told  that  Bank  of  England  notes  were  mffl^ 
for,  and  roulette  tables  are  now  frequently  substituted  for  the  old-fashioned  bran  tub* 

And  let  us  not  grow  lukewarm  or  despondent.     Already  the  various  eflbrts  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  check  the  spread  of  the  evil  have 
met  with  considerable  success.     The  consciences  of  the  Church  and  nation  are  being 
aroused.     Our  newspapers  still  bear  evidence  of  the  terrible  prevalence  of  the  rice* 
but  they  tell,  too,  of  gambling  dens  being  broken  up,  of  publicans  being  fined  fof 
practices  that  have  long  been  connived  at,  of  serious  efforts  being  made  here  an^ 
there  by  the  police  to  put  down  card  playing  and  pitch  and  toss  on  Sundays  in  bac* 
streets  and  country  lanes.      The  thinly  disguised  gambling  transactions  of  struggl*^ 
periodicals  have  been  legally  condemned.      One  nobleman  has  set  the  example  o 
refusing  his  grounds  for  the  accustomed  races,  unless  the  bookmaker  be  excluded  aiH^ 
betting  be  prohibited.    One  northern  town  has  had  its  racecourse  closed  becaose  the 
owners,  though  needy,  refused  to  satisfy  their  need  through  the  degradation  of  ^^ 
people,  and  one  newspaper  at  least  during  this  year  has  determined  to  join  the  I^^ 
Mercury  in  excluding  from  its  columns  all  betting  news.     It  may  be  that  some  of  ^ 
when  we  return  to  our  isolated  country  parishes  will  at  times  be  disposed  to  think  thit 

"  The  struggle  nought  availeth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain." 

But  let  us  remember  for  our  encouragement  that — 

"  Not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly  ! 
But  westward  look,  the  land  is  bright." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  John  Nathaniel  Quirk,  Canon  of  York,  vicar  of 
S.  Mary's  with  S.  Nicholas,  Beverley. 

I  HAVE  for  two  reasons  to  crave  the  kindest  indulgence  of  this  meeting.  The 
first  reason  is  that  because  of  the  lamented  absence  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich  I  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  gambling.  The 
other  reason  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  standing  on  a 
Chnrch  Congress  platform,  and  this  is  my  maiden  speech.  Some  four  years  ago  or 
so  I  had  the  privilege  of  getting  the  Archbishop  of  York — whose  precious  life  may 
God  long  preserve — to  preach  on  the  subject  of  gambling  and  swearing  to  a  large 
body  of  working-men  in  South  Yorkshire.  A  working-man  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
fellows  on  that  occasion  to  go  and  hear  his  Crace.  His  answer  was,  "  Come  t' 
h^  t'  Archbishop  on  swearing  and  gambling.  Why,  I  could  tell  him  more  in  five 
ninutes  about  both  of  them  than  he  could  tell  me  in  fifty.*'  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  there  are  numbers  of  working-men  in  Yorkshire  who  think  the  same  about 
this  meeting  to-day,  and  I  doubt  not  a  great  many  sporting  prophets  and  others  could 
teach  us  a  great  deal  more  on  the  subject  than  we  can  teach  them.  My  only  regret 
sbont  this  meeting,  except  the  regret  that  I  have  to  speak,  is  that  no  sporting 
l^phets  or  sporting  men  who  are  Churchmen  should  have  been  asked  to  speak. 
Now,  what  is  gambling?  To-day  I  had  a  letter  headed,  "Telegraphic  address, 
*  Resource,  London,*  **  which  offers  me  a  cash  advance  of  ready  money  on  my  note 
of  hand  simply,  or  a  loan  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  on  "reversions  '*  or 
^ock,  of  course  quite  nominal  securities.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  need  of  a 
temporary  advance  of  cash,  but  I  have  no  security  to  give.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
signs  himself, '*H.  Sanguinetti.**  Very  '*  sanguinetti  **  I  should  say.  I  suppose  I 
most  be  regarded  as  a  very  gullible  person,  because  during  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
^perpetual  letters  about  what  are  called  '^ co-operative  deals  in  stocks.**  "fhe 
^ters  tell  me  to  send  a  £^  note,  and  they  promise  to  send  me  back  forthwith 
^ther  the  profit  or  the  loss.  Well,  these  things  I  say  are  gambling.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  my  overworked,  and  perhaps  not  over- paid  clerical  brothers,  are 
tempted  sometimes  by  speculations  such  as  these  to  embark  upon  what  I  call 
S^mbling.  Now,  I  have  in  me  an  innate  love  of  horse  flesh,  and  I  could  not  stand 
bere  to-night  to  denounce  every  owner  of  race-horses,  every  jockey,  every  stable  boy, 
nor  even  every  bookmaker.  Just  after  I  learnt  I  was  to  speak  here  to-day,  I  fortunately 
retina  street  in  my  parish  an  owner  of  race-horses.  I  went  to  him  and  said, 
'^Should  you  call  all  bookmakers  rogues?"  He  said,  ''Let  me  understand  that 
question.**  The  man  is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  straight  owner  of  race-horses,  and  by 
no  means  a  betting  man.  I  repeated  my  question.  He  said,  "  No,  there  are 
nonest  men  among  them,*'  and  I  believe  it.  I  think  the  Church  of  England  will 
*nake  a  mistake  if  it  acts  as  though  it  looked  upon  the  owners  of  race-horses  as  if 
tbey  were  the  only  gamblers  in  the  world.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
^P^  about  the  sin  of  gambling,  although  I  may  say  I  am  sometimes  asked,  and  by 
rdigious  Christian  people,  "  Is  it  a  sin ?  **  They  say,  **  Can  you  prove  it  is  a  sin?  ' 
^  this  platform  to-nignt  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  not  be  a  sin.  I  say 
^^  let  some  of  our  leading  men  speak  out  on  the  point  whether  it  is  a  sin  or  not, 
*nd  tell  us  whether  it  is  right  that  the  money  of  which  we  are  possessed  as  a  trust 
from  God  may  be  used  for  such  speculations,  and  whether  if  we  gamble  with  it  we 
^  carrying  out  the  Master's  precepts.  We  may  ask,  in  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's 
f/^uent  words,   did  He  mean  what   He  said  when  He  bade  us  in  this  respect, 

^^ccupy  till  I  come  **  ?  Does  gambling  teach  us  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
Sj^test  number  ?  As  my  time  is  nearly  up,  I  would  ask  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
^'^c  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  law.  Law  to  my  mind  will  not  make  an  anti- 
S^nabler,  although  it  may  help  us  very  much.  What  then  must  we  do  ?  1  think  our 
P^J^.i^  must  be  to  try  as  far  as  we  can  to  elevate  public  opinion  on  the  point.     I  do  not 

p^^^  in  what  has  been  said  about  raffles  at  bazaars.  I  could  not  take  part  in  a 
l^me  at  a  bazaar  and  then  stand  up  to  speak  agains,t  gambling.    To  say  the  least  of 

•baffles  are  illegal.  What  we  want  to  do  then  is  to  elevate  public  opinion  even 
^bout  raffles  at  bazaars,  and  to  teach  others  that  the  law  of  Christianity  is  this  :  '*  to 
^'c  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.'* 
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The  Rev.  C.  F,  Nolloth,  Rector  of  All  Saints',  Lewes. 

I  LIVE  within  a  mile  of  one  of  the  best  known  racecourses  in  the  south  of  EnglliDd, 
and  naturally  feel  a  deep  personal  interest  in  this  question.  I  cannot  help  regiettiB| 
that  no  more  certain  voice  went  out  from  the  chief  speakers  to  this  great  assembly  u 
to  the  sinfulness  of  gambling.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  remarked  the  other  daj 
that  there  was  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  lar^e  and  small  transaduu. 
Betting  on  a  small  scale  he  compart  to  drinking  ;  gamblmg,  or  excessive  betting,  ^ 
drunkenness.  I  do  not  think  the  parallel  is  logically  sound.  It  makes  no  diflfercDtt 
whether  a  poor  man  spends  thus  a  small  amount  entrusted  to  him  by  God,  or  wbedxr 
a  rich  man  spends  that  which  is  equally  entrusted,  but  which  he  thinks  he  can  eial)[ 
afford.  The  Dean  of  Rochester  has  just  condemned,  in  like  manner,  the  sixpemqr 
points  in  the  whist  of  his  "saintly  friends."  But  the  whole  question  is  a  large  aoci 
and  affects  the  labouring  classes,  and  numbers,  in  all  classes,  of  unthinking  people 
Who  is  to  assign  the  limit  of  lawful  betting  ?  Will  not  the  fictitious  bouimry  foi 
have  set  be  easily  leaped  over?  Who  shall  say  where  the  thing  begins  to  be  wioog? 
A  racecourse  missionary  lately  complained  to  me  of  the  way  his  work  was  basu* 
capped  by  the  presence  of  clergy  at  race  meetings.  I  particularly  inquired  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  allegation,  and  found  that  he  had  seen  several  clergy  at  Goodwood,  awl 
quite  a  number  at  Brighton  races.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  ministers  of  OsA 
shall  cease  to  countenance  with  their  presence  what  is  a  source  of  evil  to  so  nMiif  ? 
Nothing  so  deadens  a  man  to  all  sense  of  better  things ;  nothing  renders  hiffl  » 
callous  and  hard.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  said  to-night  that  men  of  influence  tul 
position  should  continue  to  frequent  race  meetings,  otherwise  the  worse  eknest 
would  get  the  upper  hand.  No  Hercules,  mighty  in  virtue  as  in  strength,  codd 
purify  such  an  Augean  stable.  Better  leave  the  racecourse  to  its  own  proper  hbd^* 
guardism,  and  to  be  labelled  as  it  deserves,  and  let  all  decent  men  come  out  of  it- 
How  is  the  present  state  of  things  to  be  altered  ?  Not  by  any  remedial  measoies 
You  cannot  thus  arrest  the  course  of  this  torrent  of  evil.  Only  by  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to  men's  hearts  will  you  so  elevate  them  as  to  render  it  is* 
possible  that  they  should  continue  a  practice  born  of  love  of  excitement,  and  of  btf^^ 
to  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  others. 


The  Rev.  Nigel  Madan,  Rector  ot  West  Hallam,  Derbyshire 

and  Rural  Dean. 

Once  before  only  have  I  dared  to  open  my  mouth  at  a  Church  Congress,  and  it  w»* 
upon  this  subject.  After  I  had  done  so,  at  the  end  of  the  week  a  leading  newspaptf 
in  its  leading  article  had  these  words  in  a  prominent  place,  **  Congresses  are  hotbed* 
of  absurdity ; "  and  then  referring  to  me  personally,  the  article  went  on  to  say,  "On< 
of  the  members  talked  that  kind  of  nonsense  which  makes  some  wise  men  menyi 
some  sick,  and  some  mad."  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  occasion,  but  d 
any  present  should  show  any  signs  of  incipient  insanity,  I  will  gladly  retire  at  ooc« 
lo  my  remote  chair.  I  had  first  intended  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  prcvslcoc* 
of  betting  and  gambling,  but  what  I  was  going  to  say  has  been  said  in  far  bettff 
terms  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like,  fora«»y 
few  moments,  to  bear  testimony  to  two  points  connected  with  the  increase  of  betting 
and  gambling.  One  is  with  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  sporting 
newspapers.  I  believe  myself  that  sporting  newspapers,  containing  betting  sd^ 
tisements,  reports  from  training  stables,  etc.,  are  one  of  the  greatest  causes  oTtb^ 
betting  and  gambling  which  is  rife  throughout  the  country  ;  and  I  should  like  al*>  ^° 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  a  sad  increase  amongst  women  of  this  vice.  Not  very  W 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  travelled  by  accident  on  a  race-day  from  a  town  in  the  Midi*** 
counties.  In  the  compartment  V^rith  him  were  two  female  bookmakers,  both  o^ 'J*/ 
would  have  profited  by  a  more  careful  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Chiirco  » 
England  Temperance  Society  ;  and  from  their  conversation  there  could  be  little  ^J* 
that  both  of  them  transacted  professional  business  with  those  of  their  own  sex.  Bw 
would  rather  turn  to  a  few  of  the  remedies  which  I  venture,  with  much  d*®^J*J/ 
to  put  before  this  great  assembly.  We  were  told  yesterday,  at  S.  James*  ChuicMJ 
the  *'  responsibility  of  this  generation,"  and  I  say  that  this  Report  of  the  ComffJ^ 
of  the  House  of  Convocation  of  York  throws  upon  all  of  us  a  most  serioui  f®*???! 
hiWiy.    All  of  us  agree  that  public  opinion  must  be  influenced  in  this  matter.    ^' 
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ygesX  that  more  meetings  might  be  held  in  large  towns — such,  for  instance,  as 
neld  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  this 
gress,  and  the  conference  held  not  long  ago  in  the  large  town  of  Leeds.  I  would 
suggest  that  lectures  and  discussions,  illustrated  (if  you  like)  by  magic  lanterns, 
ht  be  given  durine  the  winter  months  in  young  mens'  clubs  and  institutes.  You 
r  say  tnat  those  who  indulge  in  betting  and  gambling  do  not  frequent  institutions 
hat  kind.  Perhaps  not ;  but  those  who  attend  these  lectures  talk  to  their  fellow- 
kmen  about  what  they  hear  on  these  occasions.  Then  I  would  say  a  word  in 
mr  of  the  distribution  of  leaflets  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  especially  warning 
Ag  men  of  the  dangers  which  they  are  incurring.  I  firmly  believe — but  you  need 
agree  with  me  unless  you  like — that  very  often  young  men  begin  betting  and 
nbling  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  whither  these  vices  are  leading  them, 
ey  have  no  conception  of  the  wear  and  tear  which  a  gambler  or  a  bettor  have  to 
lergo.  Even  Mr.  Benzon,  in  his  book,  speaks  of  **his  sleepless  nights."  I  firmly 
ieve  that  young  men  frequently  are  led  into  these  matters  for  want  of  a  friendly 
rd  of  warning,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them.  Now  I  come  to  my 
)  hst  suggestions.  One  is  that  I,  with  great  humility,  should  like  to  ask  the  clerg}' 
:  to  become  presidents  and  patrons  of  cricket  and  football  clubs  until  they  have 
en  steps  to  ascertain  that  none  of  the  members  of  these  clubs  are  implicated  in 
ting.  I  believe  that  we,  all  of  us,  are  implicated  in  one  other  matter.  I  refer, 
want  of  a  better  expression,  to  careless  conversation.  Some  of  us  listen  to  an 
xmnt  of  somebody's  wonderful  luck  with  complacent  receptivity,  if  not  with  a 
ile  of  approval,  instead  of  with  the  word  of  disapproval,  and  a  look  (at  all  events) 
protest.  Pray,  all  of  you,  use  what  influence  you  have  with  an^r  young  men  with 
om  you  may  possibly  have  influence,  and  warn  them  against  this  most  destructive 
I.  When  we  are  told,  as  we  were  told  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  magadnes,  that 
be  life-blood  of  England  is  tainted,  and  that  no  superficial  remedies  can  save  her 
v,**  surely  all  of  us  ought  to  do  what  we  can  in  the  work  of  providing  remedies  for 
I  grievous  and  growing  scourge.  By  so  doing  we  should  contribute,  not  only  to 
'  wel&re  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  but  also  to  what  is  described  in  far 
ter  words  than  any  of  my  own  : 

'*  That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little  nameless  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 


le  Rev.  George  Everard,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Dover. 

UVK  just  been  told  that  at  the  recent  St.  Leger,  when  a  bookmaker  was  earnestly 
»roved  and  spoken  to  about  his  conduct,  he  turned  to  his  reprover,  and  pointing  to 
^  who  were  present  said,  *'  Go  and  convert  them."  If  we  are  to  do  anything  in 
s  great  work  we  clergy  and  our  families  must  have  clean  hands.  I  believe  that 
tber  in  small  nor  in  great  matters  must  we  forget  the  precept — *'  Abstain  from  all 
pearance  of  evil."  Might  I  just  read  that  most  solemn  letter  that  appeared  just  a 
>nth  ago  in  T/te  Times.  You  remember  the  circumstances.  A  young  man 
omitted  suicide,  his  clothes  being  left  on  the  river  at  Isleworth.  This  is  the 
ter: — *' Good-bye,  all  friends  and  enemies.  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my 
vney  at  last,  and  life  has  no  further  charm  for  me.  Before  I  go  let  me  give  a 
fd  of  warning,  especially  to  young  men — avoid  betting  lEind  the  racecourse  as  you 
<ild  avoid  poison.  Four  years  ago  I  was  a  rich  man,  possessed  of  something  like 
^000  from  one  source  alone.     My  fortune  reverted  to  me  suddenly,  and  I  lost 

^  head My  companions  quickly  introduced    me    to    the  gambling 

>le  and  the  racecourse.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  I  did  not  consider  for  one 
>iQent  whither  they  were  leading  me.  There  are  thousands  of  low,  cunning 
tckguards  frequenting  racecourses,  who  live  on  the  stupidity  of  men  like  myselL 
>cy  Uve  to  lie,  and  cheat,  and  blaspheme,  utterly  regardless  of  an  hereafter.  The 
^urse  is  a  veritable  hell  upon  earth,  and  betting  is  England's  curse  and  will 
i^  her  in  the  end."  This  letter  is  a  true  witness  that  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to  the 
^  of  true  religion  to  be  found  on  earth  than  this  sin,  this  vice  of  betting  and  gamb- 
S*  I  believe  also  that  the  Lord,  who  gave  His  Gospel,  will  stand  by  those  who  try  to 
or  against  this  vice,  if  only  they  do  it  with  a  true  heart,  putting  aside  altogether  the 
il  from  their  own  hands.  May  I  just  add  two  or  three  words  that  have  suggested 
CQttelves  to  me  as  to  remedies  for  this  great  evil.    One  remedy  I  believe  is  that 
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we  should  very  carefully  discourage  all  the  lesser  forms  of  the  evil.  Yoa  never 
know  when  it  begins  in  a  young  man,  in  a  lad,  or  in  a  girl.  You  never  know  vfatt 
it  will  lead  to,  and  the  sixpenny  points  at  whist  may  bi  just,  in  the  case  of  tone 
lad,  the  giving  him  a  taste  for  a  life  which  will  end  perhaps  in  misery  and  ruin.  I 
think  that  the  clergy  in  trying  to  bring  home  this  vice  should  tell  men  what  in* 
mitigated  selfishness  is  in  it,  and  should  endeavour  to  utilize  opportunities  wim 
large  bodies  of  men  are  gathered  together.  What  a  noble  opportumty,  for  instance, 
there  would  be  to  tell  the  truth  about  these  vices  at  the  closmg  of  a  men's  service  tf 
a  mission.  What  a  noble  opportunity  at  a  harvest  festival  where  multitudes  cook 
together  to  thank  God  for  the  eifts  He  has  given  them.  Let  us  tell  the  people  not  to 
abuse  those  gifts- by  spending  them  in  gambling  and  betting.  It  seems  to  meakothit 
the  clergy  should  watch  for  opportunities  in  their  ordinary  ministry  to  spetk  in 
earnest  word  upon  this  subject.  For  instance,  we  had  at  the  opening  of  our  sitting 
to-night  that  beautiful  prayer  for  Quin^uaeesima  Sunday.  What  an  opportunity  co 
that  Sunday  to  show  how  this  vice  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  pace  of  dyudty 
which  seeketh  not  her  own.  May  I  add  that  I  believe  one  great  thing  to  reach  tk 
root  of  this  evil  is  to  do  what  we  possibly  can  with  the  young  lads  at  our  giett 
public  schools.  I  do  not  know  what  means  could  best  be  lued,  but  those  who 
have  influence  in  a  public  school,  whether  they  are  chief  monitors  or  masters,  will  do 
a  grand  service  if  they  take  a  plain  stand  in  teaching  the  lads,  before  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  the  dangers  and  evils  of  this  vice.  I  would  also  say  to  mothefs. 
**  You  have  mighty  influence  with  your  sons.  Oh,  mothers,  do  try  to  teach  your  sons 
the  evils  of  this  vice  in  every  shape,"  and  before  they  go  out  into  the  world  let  the 
tender  notes  of  the  mother's  voice  be  heard,  so  that  they  may  abide  with  that  son 
and  keep  him  from  this  terrible  sin  and  evil.  It  is  so  mighty  an  evil  that  men  can 
never  hope  successfully  to  cope  with  it  in  their  own  strength,  but  whatever  wedokt 
our  eyes  be  upwards.  **  O,  our  God,  wilt  Thou  not  judge  them?  We  have  no 
might  at  all  against  these  great  enemies  and  dangers,  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee." 
Let  us  look  up  to  our  risen,  exalted  Saviour,  that  He  may  breathe  His  blessed  spirit 
upon  His  Church,  and  then  will  arise  the  power  to  grapple  boldly  with  this  and 
every  other  sin.  May  I  just  add  one  other  fact.  A  friend  of  mine  was  lately  ai 
Monte  Carlo,  and  he  saw  there  two  of  England's  great  political  lights  of  the  present 
day  with  their  heaps  of  gold  on  the  gambling  table.  Ah,  we  do  want  our  Bishoi* 
and  those  who  have  influence  in  high  places  to  speak  out  very  boldly  against  thi> 
terrible  sin. 


C.  Judge,  Esq.,  Manager  of  Pease's  Old  Bank,  Hull. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  sins  of  betting  and  gambling,  but   I  have  not 
yet  heard  the  slightest  definition  of  what  betting  and  gambling  mean.     Of  course  »t 
is  very  wicked  to  bet  and  gamble  all  your  fortune  away.     It  is  very  stupid  and  ^*I^ 
absurd  also  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  where  betting  and  gambling  commence.     *^ 
my  own  business  I  know  that  almost  everybody  is  most  anxious  that  he  should  6^^ 
just  half  per  cent,  more  than  the  market  value  of  his  money.    That  to  all  intents  ^, 
purposes  is  gambling,  because  you  are  risking  a  little  more  than  a  certainty,   ^^^^,^ 
you  ought  not  to  risk,  and  you  will  most  probably  end  in  sustaining  loss.      We  ^?\^ 
heard  a  little  about  sixpenny  points  at  whist.     Well,  I  am  very  fond  of  playing  ^  j^ 
myself.     I  think  it  is  a  healthful  occupation.     I  am  the  keeper  of  my  own  consci^**?<[! 
and  nobody  will  make  me  believe  that  playing  for  threepenny  points  and  losing   ^^-t\ 
a-crown,  which  I  can  well  afford,  is  a  sin  agamst  God.    You  will  never  do  away  ^*  ; 
this  sin  of  betting  and  gambling  until  you  have  clearly  and  absolutely  defined  v/he^^ 
begins  and  where  it  ends. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  Chairman. 

We  may  now  close  this  discussion,  and  I  have  but  a  very  few  words  to  say.    "f^ 
facts  appear  to  have  emerged  from  our  debate,  one,  that  the  evils  of  betting  ^/^t 
gambling  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent  in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  other — that  to  wlJ^'^ 
Mr.  Judge  has  just  referred — that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  exactly  wb^^* 
the  **  sin  "  lies,  or  to  say  precisely  what  the  moral  wrong  is.     But  it  seems  to  me  tb* 
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Paul  had  a  difficulty  of  a  similar  nature  to  encounter,  and  as  I  read  his  Epistles  it 
»ears  to  me  that  he  had  not  a  very  easy  task  when  he  tried  to  deal  with  such  a 
stion  as  the  eating  of  meats  sacrificed  to  idols ;  but  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
lealing  with  that  subject  when  he  r^rarded  it  in  reference  to  the  consciences  of 
er  people,  for  he  said,  '*  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  eat  no  flesh  so 
g  as  the  world  standeth  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.'*  In  dealing  practically 
h  the  subject,  I  offer  two  considerations.  One  is  the  importance  of  our  doing,  as 
been  already  said,  what  we  can,  all  of  us,  to  stay  this  evil ;  and  the  other  is  the 
at  duty  of  counteracting  the  mischief  by  education.  I  sympathize  in  the  strongest 
}  with  what  the  Dean  of  Rochester  has  said  about  trying  to  deal  with  this  matter 
om  the  top,**  and,  if  possible,  to  influence  those  in  high  rank.  We  may  well 
tember  that  the  great  reform  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  country  began  "  from 
top.**  There  were  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  our  fathers*  times,  such 
tits  of  drinking,  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  th^it  we  blush  to  remember  them. 
ese  have  been  long  since  completely  abandoned,  and  our  present  great  temperance 
>nn  had  its  beginning  in  changes  emanating — as  it  is  suggested  this  reform  should 
mate— from  **  the  top.**  But  we  must  not  wait  for  others  to  move.  We  must  all 
what  we  can.  And  we  are  bound  to  do  all  we  can  both  in  endeavouring  to  cure 
evil  where  it  prevails,  and  to  prevent  it  by  educating  the  young  in  habits  and 
ings  which  shall  defend  them  against  it.  As  an  illustration,  I  venture  to  suggest 
the  humblest  way  to  Mr.  Judge — I  am  sorry  to   say   that   I  am  so  great  a 

iiger  to  him  that  I  do  not  even  know  whether  or  no  he  is  blessed  with  a  family 

Miture  to  say  to  him,  and  to  all  fathers  and  mothers,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  teach 
children  to  play  whist  for  whist's  sake.  I  am  doing  so  myself  now.  I  am  trying 
each  ray  children  to  play  whist  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  sort  of  "  points  '  at 
;  and  I  think  that  any  game  that  is  worth  playing  at  all  is  worth  playing  without 
Its.  I  do  not  judge  my  brother.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  But  I  do  think  we 
aid  try  to  educate  our  children  to  see  these  matters  in  their  right  light,  and  should 
Ul  in  our  power  to  fight  against  this  terrible  evil  which  is  sapping  the  foundations 
ociety  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


PUBLIC     ROOMS, 
Wednesday     Evening,    October     ist,    1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


SOCIALISM : 

{a)  Modern  Theories  and  Aims  of  Socialism. 

(b)  Examination  of  them  in  the  light  of  Christianity. 

PAPERS. 

2i  Right  Rev.  BROOKE  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  ;    President  of  the  Congress. 

is  not  ray  intention  to  discuss  in  this  paper  any  of  the  representative 
is  of  Socialism,  the  paternal  Socialism  of  Owen,  or  the  state  Socialism 
Bismarck,  or  the  international  Socialism  of  Marx,  or  the  Christian 
ialism  of  Maurice,  or  the  evolutionary  Socialism  of  the  Fabian 
ay^.  I  wish  rather  to  consider  the  essential  idea  which  gave  or  still 
?s  vitality  and  force  to  these  different  systems;  to  indicate  the 
umstances  which  invest  the  idea  with  paramount  importance  at  the 
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present  time ;  and  especially  to  commend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
younger  clergy. 

I. — The  term  Socialism  has  been  discredited  by  its  connectioa  witb 
many  extravagant  and  revolutionary  schemes ;  but  it  is  a  tenn  which 
needs  to  be  claimed  for  nobler  uses.  It  has  no  necessary  afi&nity  vith 
any  forms  of  violence,  or  confiscation,  or  class  selfishness,  or  fioaodil 
arrangement.  I  shall  venture  therefore  to  employ  it  apart  from  ib 
historical  associations  as  describing  a  theory  of  life  and  not  only  atheoiy 
of  economics.  In  this  sense  Socialism  is  the  opposite  of  Individaalia; 
and  it  is  by  contrast  with  Individualism  that  the  true  charuter  cf 
Socialism  can  best  be  discerned.  Individualism  and  Socialian  cor- 
respond with  opposite  views  of  humanity.  Individualism  regudi 
humanity  as  made  up  of  disconnected  or  warring  atoms.  SocUIb 
regards  it  as  an  organic  whole,  a  vital  unity  formed  by  the  combmatioi 
of  contributory  members,  mutually  interdependent  It  follows  tfatf 
Socialism  differs  from  Individualism  both  in  method  and  in  aim.  Tk 
method  of  Socialism  is  co-operation ;  the  method  of  Individualin  ■ 
competition.  The  one  regards  man  as  working  with  man  for  a  comDOn 
end ;  the  other  regards  man  as  working  against  man  for  private  g^- 
The  aim  of  Socialism  is  the  fulfilment  of  service ;  the  aim  of  IndividiuiiiB 
is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage,  riches,  or  place,  or  £uDt 
Socialism  seeks  such  an  organization  of  life  as  shall  secure  for  evefyooe 
the  most  complete  development  of  his  powers ;  Individualism  leeb 
primarily  the  satisfaction  of  the  particular  wants  of  each  one,  in  the  hope 
that  the  pursuit  of  private  interests  will  in  the  end  secure  public  weUut 
If  men  were  perfect,  with  desires  and  powers  harmoniously  balanced^ 
both  lines  of  action  would  lead  to  the  same  end.  As  it  is  howeWi 
exi)erience  shews  that  limitations  must  be  placed  upon  the  self-assertion 
of  the  single  man  ;  and  the  growing  sense  of  dependence,  as  life  becomei 
more  and  more  complex,  necessarily  increases  that  feeling  of  persoui 
obligation  which  constrains  us  each  to  look  to  the  things  of  others.  At 
the  same  time  in  the  intercourse  of  a  fuller  life  we  learn  that  otf 
character  is  impoverished  in  proportion  as  we  are  isolated ;  and  we  team 
also  that  evil  or  wrong  in  one  part  of  a  society  makes  itself  felt  through* 
out  the  whole. 

But  if  we  admit  the  central  idea  of  Socialism,  that  the  goal  of  human 
endeavour  is  the  common  wcllbeing  of  all  alike,  sought  through 
conditions  which  provide  for  the  fullest  culture  of  each  man,  as  opposed 
to  the  special  development  of  a  race  or  a  class  by  the  sacrifice  of  othefSf 
in  slavery,  or  serfdom,  or  necessary  subjection,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
end  can  be  reached  only  in  one  way.  The  powers  of  men  are  different, 
and  equal  development  does  not  involve  equality.  Experience  will  direct 
and  confirm  reform,  for  life  is  manifold.  But  a  common  end  will  hallo* 
individuality  for  more  effective  ser\ice.  The  single  man  will  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  society.  He  will  be  enabled  to  bring  to  it  the  offering 
of  his  disciplined  powers,  and  so  to  realize  his  freedom. 

Socialism,  as  I  have  defined  it,  is  not,  I  repeat,  committed  to  any  one 
line  of  action,  but  ever>-one  who  accepts  its  central  thought  will  recogni* 
certain  objects  for  immediate  effort.  He  will  seek  to  secure  that  labotf 
shall  be  acknowledged  in  its  proper  dignity  as  the  test  of  manhood,  and 
that  its  reward  shall  be  measured  not  by  the  necessities  of  the  indigeoti 
but  by  its  actual  value  as  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  community' 
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[e  will  strive  to  place  masses  of  men  who  have  no  reserve  of  means  in 
position  of  stability,  and  to  quicken  them  by  generous  ideas.  He  will 
e  bold  to  proclaim  that  the  evils  of  luxury  and  penury  cannot  be  met 
y  palliatives.  He  will  claim  that  all  should  confess  in  action  that 
rery  power,  every  endowment,  every  possession  is  not  of  private  use, 
ut  a  trust  to  be  administered  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  for  their 
dlowmen.  t 

II. — Such  a  view  of  the  social  destiny  of  the  individual  with  all  he  has, 
;  brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  time  by  the  conception  which  we 
■ve  gained  of  the  evolution,  or  rather  of  the  providential  ordering,  of  life. 
"here  have  been  from  very  early  times  dreams  of  ideal  states  fashioned 
y  great  thinkers  who  felt  how  far  the  world  in  which  they  lived  fell  short 
f  the  society  for  which  man  was  made.  They  looked  within  for  the 
KIV8  of  their  imaginary  commonwealths.  We  have  at  length  a  surer 
uide  for  our  hopes  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Studying  the  course 
iiich  history  has  taken,  we  can  forecast  the  future,  for  the  broad  out- 
He  of  human  discipline  is  clear.  In  the  Old  World  the  ruling  thought 
as  the  dignity  of  a  race  or  of  a  class  to  which  all  beside  in  a  greater  or 
iss  degree  were  made  to  minister.  In  the  New  World — ushered  in  by 
le  Advent — the  ruling  thought  has  been  the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  of 
len  as  men,  and  however  imperfectly  the  great  truth  revealed  in  the 
acamation  has  been  grasped  and  embodied,  still  it  has  in  some  sense 
een  now  brought  home  to  the  West  little  by  little  through  many  lessons. 
U  first  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  society  was  dominant,  ordered  in  a 
ieiarchy  of  classes.  Then  at  the  Reformation  the  individual  claimed 
idependence,  and  the  voice  of  authority  was  followed  by  the  voice  of 
eason.  Now,  when  the  complexity  of  life  baffles  purely  rational  analysis, 
nd  theoretical  freedom  has  been  found  to  degenerate  into  anarchy,  we 
atch  sight  of  a  fuller  harmony,  in  which  the  offices  of  the  society  and  of 
be  citizen,  of  tradition  and  conscience,  shall  be  reconciled.  Functions 
rtiich  were  once  combined  have  been  sharply  separated  as  a  step  towards 
I  more  complete  union.  Here  also  the  law  of  a  higher  life  has  been 
QlfiUed,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  have  been  differentiated  so  that  their 
lependence  one  upon  another  may  be  seen  in  its  beneficent  operation, 
nie  modem  conception  of  capital  and  trade,  or  rather  the  isolated  facts 
Hiich  foreshadowed  them,  usury  and  buying  to  sell  again  (regrating), 
Hxt  repugnant  to  mediaeval  religious  feeling.  Now,  when  the  range  of 
production  and  distribution  has  been  indefinitely  extended,  we  have  to 
ace  problems  which  mediaeval  experience  could  not  anticipate,  and 
^Dot  help  us  to  solve.  As  late  as  the  last  century  capitalist,  producer, 
^d  consumer  were  not  unfrequently  united.  If  each  of  these  three  classes 
'as  now  been  sharply  distinguished  and  hitherto  kept  apart  by  conflicting 
■Material  interests,  it  is,  if  we  may  trust  the  teachings  of  the  past,  that 
bey  may  in  due  time  be  brought  together  again  in  a  full,  free,  and  chosen 
^lowship.  The  relations  which  exist  between  them  at  present  are 
Modern  and  transitional.  Wage-labour,  though  it  appears  to  be  an 
Inevitable  step  in  the  evolution  of  Society,  is  as  little  fitted  to  represent 
finally  or  adequately  the  connection  of  man  with  man  in  the  production 
"^  wealth,  as  at  earlier  times  slavery  or  serfdom.  Our  position  then  is 
tie  of  expectancy  and  preparation,  but  we  can  see  the  direction  of 
^Haal  movement.  We  wait  for  the  next  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  State, 
21 
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when  in  free  and  generous  co-oi)eration  each  citizen  shall  offer  thefalnes 
of  his  own  life  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  the  life  of  the  bodj 

Such  an  issue  may  appear  to  be  visionary.  It  is,  I  believe,  fax  neiR 
than  we  suppose.  It  is  at  least  the  natural  outcome  of  what  has  goo 
before.  The  society  has  been  organized  effectively  without  regard  todk 
individual.  The  individual  has  been  developed  in  his  independence  I 
remains  to  show  how  the  richest  variety  of  individual  <^fferences  cut  bi 
made  to  fulfil  the  noblest  ideal  of  the  State,  when  fellow  labourers  see) 
in  the  whole  the  revelation  of  the  true  meaning  of  their  separate  offerings 
And  nothing  has  impressed  me  more  during  my  years  of  work  than  tihf 
rapidity  and  power  with  which  the  thoughts  of  dependence,  solidarity 
and  brotherhood,  of  our  debt  to  the  past  and  our  responsibility  for  tiK 
future,  have  spread  among  our  countrymen.  Men  have  grown  fiunfliv 
with  the  principle  of  combination  for  limited  objects.  Such  unions  htf( 
called  out  already  heroic  efforts  and  heroic  sufferings,  and  are  a  diacipliiK 
for  a  larger  fellowship.  There  is  indeed  enough  to  sadden  us  in  tiK 
selfishness  which  too  often  degrades  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  but  self-respect 
has  grown  widely  among  those  who  are  poor  in  material  wealth,  firomtiM 
consciousness  of  a  high  calling,  and  self-denial  has  quickened  to  anobk 
activity  many  who  are  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  great  possesioDS 
There  is  on  all  sides  an  increasing  and  glad  recognition  of  dntic 
answering  to  opportunities,  and  if  education  has  created  or  deepened thi 
desire  for  reasonable  leisure,  it  has  also  opened  springs  of  enjo3rment  wfak) 
riches  cannot  make  more  healthy  or  more  satisfying.  At  the  same  timeon 
public  wealth  is  quickly  accumulating.  Buildings,  galleries,  gardens,  biin| 
home  to  every  Englishman  that  he  has  an  inheritance  in  the  granden 
of  his  country  ;  and  the  English  family  still  guards  in  honour  the  fundi 
mental  types  of  human  communion  and  fatherhood  and  brotherhood 
which  are  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  Kingdom  of  God.  All  things  indee< 
once  more  are  ready,  and  a  clear  call  is  given  to  us  to  prove  our  £utfa. 

III. — Here  then  lies  the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher.  The  thought 
of  a  true  Socialism — the  thoughts  that  men  are  **  one  man  "  in  Christ 
sons  of  Cxod  and  brethren,  suffering  and  rejoicing  together,  that  ead 
touches  all  and  all  touch  each  with  an  inevitable  influence,  that,  as  w« 
live  by  others,  we  can  find  no  rest  till  we  live  for  others — are  funda 
mental  thoughts  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  of  the  Gospel  and  tiw 
Epistles,  which  we  are  empowered  and  bound  to  make  effective  undc 
the  conditions  of  modern  life.  The  results  of  reflection  and  expcriena 
have  at  length  made  them  intelligible.  To  interpret  and  embod] 
them  in  a  practical  form  is  the  office  of  believers  now. 

We  must  show  that  Christianity,  which  has  dealt  hitherto  with  tlv 
individual,  deals  also  with  the  State,  with  classes  and  not  only  with  men 
with  social  conditions  and  not  only  with  personal  character.  In  th< 
endeavour  to  fulfil  this  duty  the  past  will  help  us  by  analogy,  but  not  b] 
example.  New  questions  cannot  be  settled  by  tradition.  There  is  *> 
order  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  counsel.  Even  great  tA 
are  not  met  and  conquered  at  once.  Discerning  our  own  work  w 
shall  not  condemn  or  blame  our  fathers  that  they  did  not  anticipa^ 
it.  They  did  more  or  less  perfectly  the  work  which  was  prepared  ft 
them  to  do.  We  are  required  not  to  repeat  their  service,  but,  enricbf 
and  strengthened  by  what  they  have  won,  we  shall  labour  to  brir 
the  doctrine  of   the   Incarnation  to  bear  upon  the  dealings  of  ms 
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h  man,  and  of  nation  with  nation,  and  aim  at  providing  that 
t  opportunities  of  living  worthily  of  that  central  fact  of  existence 
all  be  within  the  reach  of  al). 

As  we  strive  to  do  this  we  shall  come  to  understand  the  force  of  the 
ftiest  truths  of  theology.  We  shall  find  that  that  which  is  transcen- 
intal  is  indeed  practical  as  a  motive,  an  inspiration,  a  support.  We 
one — I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  it — we  alone,  who  believe  that  *;the 
'^ord  became  flesh,"  can  keep  hope  fresh  in  the  face  of  the  sorrows 
'  the  world,  for  we  alone  know  that  evil  is  intrusive  and  remediable  ; 
e  alone  know  that  the  victory  over  the  world  has  been  won,  and 
lat  we  have  to  gather  with  patience  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 

Violence  can  destroy  but  it  cannot  construct.  Love  destroys  the 
nl  when  it  replaces  the  evil  by  the  good. 

But  while  we  affirm  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  and  the 
niversal  sovereignty  of  Christ  reigning  from  the  Cross,  we  remember 
lat  our  work  must  be  done  under  the  conditions  of  earth,  and  that  it 
i  here,  on  the  sordid  field  of  selfish  conflicts,  that  we  must  prepare  the 
kingdom  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the  social 
roblem  of  to-day,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  belongs  especially 
)  Englishmen,  who  by  their  national  character  have  ruled  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry.  As  Englishmen  have  set  the  problem,  so  on 
^gUshmen  lies  the  responsibility  of  solving  it.  And  the  position  of  the 
English  clergy  gives  them  peculiar  opportunities  for  moderating  with 
rise  faith  the  discussions  which  will  open  the  way  for  the  solution, 
"he  clergy  of  the  National  Church  are  not  a  close  and  isolated  caste, 
'hey  are  drawn  from  every  class.  They  are  trained  in  sympathy  with 
very  variety  of  thought  and  culture.  They  are  in  habitual  contact  with 
11  forms  of  experience.  They  are  lifted  above  the  influences  of  party 
•y  the  greatness  of  their  work.  They  are  enabled  to  labour  for  a  distant 
nd  by  the  greatness  of  the  faith  which  they  proclaim. 

I  ask  then — I  ask  myself  not  without  sorrowful  perplexity — whether 
'c  have,  in  view  of  the  teaching  of  present  facts,  considered  what  God's 
ounsel  for  men  in  Creation  and  Redemption  is  ?  Whether  the  state  of 
hings  in  our  towns  and  in  our  villages  either  answers  or  tends  to  answer 
0  the  Divine  idea  ?  Whether  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  is  not 
Perilous  alike  to  those  who  have  and  to  those  who  want  ?  Whether  we 
lave  not  accepted  the  laws  of  the  material  order  as  the  laws  of  all 
iature  ?  Whether  we  have  pondered  over  the  moral  significance  of  the 
K)or  and  the  weak  ?  Whether  we  have  reflected  on  the  wider  applica- 
ion  of  that  principle,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  medicine  to  have  guarded, 
hat  every  discovery  affecting  man's  well-being  is  the  property  of  the 
ace  and  not  of  the  finder  ? 

I  do  not  enter  now  on  any  questions  of  detail.  I  desire  simply  to 
Krect  attention  to  questions  which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel ; 
ind  I  beg  the  younger  clergy,  with  whatever  strength  of  persuasion  I  can 
command,  to  think  over  these  things  ;  to  discuss  them  one  with  another 
^verently  and  patiently  ;  to  seek  to  understand  and  not  to  silence  their 
ulversaries ;  to  win  for  themselves  the  truth  which  gives  to  error 
whatever  permanence  it  has ;  to  remember  that  bold  and  sweeping 
^tements  come  more  commonly  from  doubt  or  ignorance  than  from  just 
^nviction.  But  I  beg  them  not  to  improvise  hasty  judgments.  The 
personal  value  of  an  opinion  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  pains 
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which  have  been  spent  in  forming  it.  Zeal,  enthusiasm,  devotion  are 
not  enough  to  guide  us  in  the  perplexities  of  conduct.  We  need  above 
all  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  action. 

As  yet  we  have  not  mastered  the  elements  of  the  problems  of  sodetj. 
Theories  have  been  formed  from  the  examination  of  groups  of  isolated 
phenomena.  But  life  is  one  and  complex.  We  must  indeed  see  our 
end  before  we  begin  our  work,  but  it  may  be  that  different  ways  iriD  be 
found  to  lead  to  it ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  social  question  of 
our  day  will  finally  receive  not  one  answer  but  many.  But  in  om 
respect  all  the  answers  will  agree  :  all  will  be  religious. 

Meanwhile  our  ofi^ce  as  Christian  teachers  is  to  proclaim  the  ideal  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  form  opinion.  And  if  we  do  this :  if  we  confess  thatoor 
mission  is  to  hasten  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and,  if  we  ourMhres 
move  resolutely  forward  as  the  Spirit  guides  us,  I  believe  Uiat  we  shall  find 
through  the  common  offices  of  our  daily  intercourse  that  peace  which 
springs  out  of  the  consciousness  of  common  sacrifices  made  for  one  end,and 
that  assurance  of  strength  which  comes  through  new  victories  of  faith.  Wc 
cannot  doubt  that  God  is  calling  us  in  this  age  through  the  characteristic 
teachings  of  science  and  of  history  to  seek  a  new  social  application  of  the 
Gospel.  We  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  it  is  through  our  obedience 
to  the  call  that  we  shall  realize  its  Divine  power.  The  proof  of  Christiiflity 
which  is  prepared  by  God,  as  I  believe,  for  our  times,  is  a  Christian 
Society  filled  with  one  Spirit  in  two  forms — righteousness  and  love. 

Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst,  Kt,  Q.C,  M.P. ;  Under  Secretaiy 

of  State  for  India.  * 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  consider  me  guilty  of  any  want  of  respect  to  tiie 
meeting,  because  I  have  not  reduced  to  writing  what  I  am  about  to  say» 
for  until  yesterday  I  believe  I  was  put  down  among  the  speakers  and 
not  among  the  readers.  With  Socialism  as  defined  and  described  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  admirable  paper,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
supposed  to  be  for  one  single  moment  in  controversy.  His  lordship  has 
spoken  of  a  better  order  of  social  relations  at  which  every  Christian  and 
every  Englishman  must  wish  that  his  country  may  speedily  arrive.  But  j 
the  clergy  and  others  will  find  themselves,  in  practical  life,  in  contact  with 
a  grosser  and  more  material  kind  of  Socialism,  and  it  is  as  well  they 
should  consider  how  that  also  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Socialism  met  with  in  practical  life  is  put  into  motion  by  a  gre^^ 
and  almost  irresistible  force,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration- 
This  countr}s  in  the  midst  of  its  wealth  and  happiness,  contains  thousands 
and  thousands  of  working-men  out  of  employment.  It  contains 
thousands  and  thousands  more  who,  by  an  exhausting  day's  labour,  leavii^ 
no  time  for  recreation  or  study,  no  leisure  for  anything  but  to  eat  their 
meals  and  sleep,  are  even  thus  scarcely  able  to  keep  souls  and  bodies 
together,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  or  for  their 
families  such  a  living  as  will  enable  them  to  lead  decent  Christian  lives- 
Now  that  is  a  fact  in  our  social  state  which  men  will  do  well  to  lay  ^^ 
heart.  And  so  long  as  such  a  blot  as  this  exists  upon  our 
civilization,  the  people  will  follow  any  leaders  and  any  guides  who 
promise  by  any  means  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  unhappy  state  of  things- 

*  The  author's  revise  of  this  address  had  not  reached  the  Editor  at  the  time  o 
going  to  press. 
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the  more  you  educate  your  people,  the  more  you  teach  them  to 
ss  public  affairs  with  one  another,  the  more  you  Christianize  them 
oake  them  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow  creatures  and  to  the 
I  of  their  children,  the  more  will  this  irresistible  desire  to  extricate 
selves  from  the  misery  which  I  have  described  become  a  power 
I  no  social  force  in  this  country  is  capable  of  resisting.  Social 
K:rats  profess  to  have  a  plan  which  will  relieve  the  people  from  their 
•les.  They  have  lately  announced  a  change  in  the  methods  by  which 
propose  to  proceed. 

me  years  ago  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  also, 
professed  the  intention  of  gaining  their  ends — useful  and  right  as 
may  have  been  in  themselves — by  bloodshed  and  violence.  And 
ng  as  that  was  the  programme  of  the  social  democrats,  all  who  were 
s  of  peace  and  order  were  banded  together  in  their  denunciation  3 
use  it  appeared  to  most  reasonable  men,  that  while  bloodshed  and 
ution  were  certain,  the  benefits  which  were  to  compensate  for  them 
,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  problematical. 

it  now  the  social  democrats,  certainly  in  this  country  and  I  believe 
le  continent  of  Europe,  profess  to  have  entirely  abandoned  these 
es  of  procedure.  They  renounce  violence,  and  they  desire  to  attain 
inds  which  they  have  in  view  by  lawful  and  peaceable  means,  by  a 
CSS  not  of  revolution  but  of  development,  nay,  they  tell  us  that  the 
lopment  is  now  going  on,  and  that  we  are  already  half  way  through 
locial  revolution.     Men  who  bring  forward  their  opinions  in  that 

are  not  to  be  put  down  by  mere  denunciation,  they  must  be 
med  with.  And  the  social  democrats  of  the  present  day  will  have  to  be 
in  fair  argument,  and  the  people  will  have  to  be  convinced  that  their 
osals  are  not  for  the  common  benefit  and  happiness,  before  they  can 
Ither  defeated  or  their  aims  and  objects  modi^ed. 
hen  I  was  asked  to  address  the  Church  Congress  on  this  subject,  I 

some  trouble  to  find  out  what  was  the  most  recent  development  of 
practical  proposals  and  practical  aims  of  the  existing  social  democrats, 

whom  you  are  likely  in  actual  life  to  come  in  contact.  And  I 
:ve  I  am  fairly  representing  their  proposals  when  I  say  that  the  first 
ct  at  which  they  aim,  is  to  make  the  State,  or  the  local  Governments, 
presenting  the  people,  by  degrees  the  universal  employers  of  labour, 
lat  the  capital  now  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  would  not  be 
iscated,  but  would  rather  dwindle  away ;  because,  when  Government 
tmes  the  universal  employer  of  labour,  there  will  be  nothing  for 
tal  to  do. 

nd  here  they  are  not  upon  ground  of  speculation ;  they  are  upon 
nd  on  which  we  have  practical  experience,  for  the  Government  has 
I  already  for  a  long  time  a  great  employer  of  labour.     There  are  the 

offices,  the  mint,  and  other  departments  of  the  Government  which 
lot  come  into  competition  with  the  efforts  of  private  capital.  There 
other  departments,  such  as  shipbuilding,  in  which  they  are  in  direct 
petition  with  private  capitalists.  The  Government  is  a  great  ship- 
ier,  and  the  question  is,  How  does  the  Government  succeed  as  an 
loyer  of  labour  in  its  character  as  a  shipbuilder  ?  That  is  worthy  of 
aination  by  a  social  democrat,  because  here  you  have  an  experiment 

the  Government  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  shipbuilder,  let  its 
tions  be  extended  to  other  industrial  pursuits.  Perhaps  it  will 
rise  you  to  hear  that  the  working-men  in  Govemmervt  ercipVoYtafetvX. 
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do  not  consider  that  they  are  in  as  favourable  a  condition  as  workmen  is 
those  who  serve  private  employers.  They  complain  that  their  wages  ire 
lower,  that  they  are  exposed  to  a  number  of  restrictions  which  ti^  do 
not  meet  with  in  private  employment,  and  especially  they  complain  Uiat 
the  Government  is  actually  a  "sweater." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  does  in  the  dockyard  towns  emplof 
ordinary  labourers  at  fifteen  shillings  per  week,  which  is  certainly  a  rate 
of  wages  at  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  working-man  in  a  town  to 
keep,  in  anything  like  comfort,  his  wife  and  family,  and  the  same  class  of 
labourers  in  the  same  class  of  employment,  working  for  a  private  capitalist, 
is  paid  from  eighteen  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  week.  Therefore 
you  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Government  does  not  succeed  in  makii^ 
those  at  present  employed  by  it  believe  they  are  better  off  than  their 
fellow  workmen  employed  by  private  capitalists.  Then,  the  artkJe 
produced  by  the  labour  of  Government  employes  is  not  cheaper  than  tbe 
same  article  produced  by  private  capitalists.  Therefore  until  a  change 
can  be  made  in  the  administration  of  those  industrial  operations  wfaidi 
the  Government  already  carries  on,  so  that  working  people  are  satisfied 
that  the  service  of  the  Government  is  better  than  the  service  of  private 
employers,  and  the  product  manufactured  by  the  Government  is  cheaper 
than  that  manufactured  by  private  employers,  the  social  democrat  had 
better  turn  his  attention  to  reforming  the  existing  state  of  things,  rather 
than  to  extending  the  operations  of  the  Government  as  an  employer  of 
labour.     That  is  a  course  of  action  in  which  we  can  all  co-operate. 

Whenever  the  Government,  in  the  works  which  are  now  carried  on,  has 
made  itself  a  model  employer,  a  considerable  extension  could  be  atoiMX 
made  in  its  operations  for  providing  for  its  own  requirements.  Only 
half  the  ships,  and  half  the  guns,  and  half  the  small  arms  are  made  in 
the  Government  works,  whilst  none  of  the  steam  machinery,  and  none  ol 
the  paper  used  in  the  post  office  and  other  Government  offices  comes 
from  Government  works  ;  therefore,  without  any  social  revolution,  a" 
immense  extension  of  Government  employment  could  be  effected.  I^his 
is  the  principle  which  the  social  democrat  desires  to  see  universally 
adopted.  But,  according  to  the  maxims  of  common  sense,  it  would  be 
better  to  reform  those  functions  which  the  Government  already  performs, 
rather  than  to  force  upon  it  other  functions  which  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  capable  of  performing.  In  their  arguments,  social 
democrats  generally  talk  as  if  all  landowners  were  dukes,  and  as  if  al' 
ground  landlords,  against  whom  they  are  specially  rigorous,  were  wealthy 
men,  and  they  look  forward  for  the  provision  of  such  capital  as  the  State 
may  require  for  carrying  on  its  works  to  a  gradual  absorption  of  all 
rents,  beginning  with  ground  rents. 

Now,  I  daresay  working-men  cannot  be  excited  into  great  sympathy 
with  dukes  and  rich  landowners.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  thai 
there  are  a  great  many  poor  landowners  as  well  as  rich  ones,  and  thst 
there  are  a  great  many  poor  as  well  as  rich  owners  of  rent  charges  of 
ground  rents.  I  know  many  a  working-man  who  has  saved  by  self-denial 
sufficient  money  from  his  wages  with  which  to  build  a  house,  with  the 
help  of  a  building  society,  so  that  he  has  become  the  owner  of  the  house 
in  which  his  family  live,  and  of  the  garden  attached  thereto.  H^ 
has  accumulated  that  money  by  thrift,  in  laying  by  that  which  hi* 
neighbour  has  spent  in  beer,  or  on  a  new  gown  or  fresh  ribbon  for  his  wife 
He  and  his  family  have  denied  themselves  comforts  or  luxuries,  which 
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'  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  possessors 
he  house  in  which  they  reside.    Are  you  going  to  take  that  house 
)r  from  that  man  ?    Are  you  going  to  deprive  him  directly  in  that 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  his  toil  ? 

igain,  in  the  case  of  rent  charges  or  ground  rents,  most  of  those  who 
:ass  the  subject  assume  that  such  rent  charges  are  generally  the 
[)erty  of  wealthy  men.  Well,  I  know  that  in  Lancashire  rent  charges, 
chief  rents  as  they  are  there  called,  are  frequently  purchased  by 
sans  and  small  tradesmen  as  an  investment  of  their  savings.  Well, 
3u  confiscate  the  ground  rents  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  you  will 
)  confiscate  the  chief  rents  upon  which  many  a  widow  and  poor  family 
living  in  Lancashire  at  the  present  time.  Is  that  consonant  with 
r  ideas  of  fair  play  ?  Then  what  is  to  compensate  poor  men  for  the 
of  their  little  property  ?  How  are  they  to  live  during  the  period  of 
isition  ?  Are  the  fruits  of  their  self-denial  and  industry  to  be  taken  from 
n,  bit  by  bit,  and  are  they  to  be  left  prematurely  destitute,  while  the 
ial  revolution  which  is  to  more  than  compensate  everybody  for  the 
of  their  property,  is  slowly  developing  itself? 
i'he  ends,  the  aims,  and  the  impressions  of  the  Socialists  are  noble. 
5  kind  of  society  they  describe  to  us  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
k-arday  world  in  which  we  live ;  but  I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the 
inment  even  of  the  millenium  by  means  of  injustice  and  spoliation, 
a  development,  let  us  wish  Socialism  ••  God  speed  "  ;  but  I  believe 
t  anything  approaching  to  spoliation  or  injustice,  whether  it  be 
ards  the  rich  or  the  poor,  will  obstruct  the  realization  of  such  views 
the  President  has  expressed,  more  than  any  denunciation  and 
iiinent  that  the  most  determined  enemy  of  Socialism  can  advance. 
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I  am  not  mistaken,  I  owe  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  address 
i  Congress  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  specialist  on  the  subject  before  us. 
wever,  it  is  not  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  specialist  that  I  would 
»roach  it ;  for  of  all  the  great  questions  which  occupy  this  Congress, 
re  is  none,  perhaps,  which  requires  wider  and  deeper  sympathies 
n  the  one  before  us.  I  shall  endeavour,  then,  to  keep  clear  of  both  the 
remes  of  a  self-revolving  individualism,  with  which  some  of  us  are 
rged  by  Socialists,  and  *'  sacerdotal  Socialism,*'  with  which  others  are 
irged  by  a  distinguished  opponent  of  Socialism ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
(how  how  this  Church  of  ours  may  contribute  her  share  towards  the 
ition  of  the  social  problem  without  partisanship  and  without  supine 
ifference  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  world-wide  importance.  A 
lop's  speech  was  commended  the  other  day  for  being  *'  redolent  with 
sialism  and  good  Churchmanship."  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that 
diligent  sympathy  with  some  of  the  better  aspirations  of  Socialism  is 
inconsistent  with  good  Churchmanship,  and  that,  also,  good  Church- 
iship  includes  a  conscientious  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Dry  and  aims  of  Socialism,  regarded  in  the  light  of  Christianity, 
i  Jiere  let  me  observe  that  Socialism  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
3ry  of  society ;  it  is  no  less  than  a  theory  of  life,  and  a  theory  of 
Ics.  As  a  theory  of  life,  it  professes  to  be  purely  materialistic ;  "  the 
il  for  me,''  says  Karl  Marx,  '*  is  simply  the  material  transmuted  in 
human  mind."    '*  The  teachings  of  Socialism,"  says  the  orgaa  oC 
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social  democracy  in  this  country,  *<  are  material  and  economical,  doc 
spiritual."  **  Man  is  what  he  ecUs^^  "  the  social  question  is  a  questioi 
of  the  stomach  alone  " — such  and  similar  phrases  are  used  to  show  thit 
a  higher  idealism  is  no  longer  part  of  the  Socialist  creed,  doadj 
corresponding  with  this  is  the  Socialist  theory  of  ethics.  "  Every  mil 
is  the  product  of  his  environment,"  was  one  of  the  propositiooi 
enounced  at  a  Socialist  Congress  held  at  Lyons  a  year  or  two  agoi 
'*  It  is  not  our  morality,  or  want  of  morality,  that  makes  our  economic 
relations  what  they  are,  but  our  economic  system  that  makes  ov 
morality  what  it  is,"  is  another  proposition  laid  down  in  a  compes- 
dium  on  the  theory  of  Socialism,  largely  read  by  Socialists  on  bolk 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  That  is,  in  other  words,  morals  rest  on  a 
purely  physical  basis.  It  is  not,  as  we  believe,  a  moral  change  of  man 
that  is  required  to  improve  society,  but  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  change 
in  the  present  social  relations,  and  man  will  grow  better  immediatdj. 
These  theories  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  mechanical  views  of 
life  and  duty  entertained  by  a  considerable  section  of  society  affected 
by  what  is  termed  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age.  And,  it  has  to  be 
added,  in  this  Socialists  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  leaned 
professors,  who  talk  glibly  of  the  natural  laws  of  political  economy 
with  cynical  disregard  of  the  higher  law  of  love,  or  from  the  less  rigidly 
scientific  apologists  of  the  present  social  regime,  who,  in  their  love  for  a 
"  splendid  materiality,"  forget  that  there  are  limits  to  self-indulgence 
and  a  heartless  pursuit  of  our  own  interests,  as  laid  down  by  the  law  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  common  cause.  Here  the  theory  of 
a  spiritual  society  like  the  Church,  with  its  noble  idealism  soaring  high 
above  materialistic  egotism  and  '*  ethical  materialism/'  comes  in  to 
correct  the  dangerous  tendency  towards  the  **  mammonism  "  of  the  rich 
and  the  *' mutinous  concupiscence"  of  the  poor,  and  the  wAeovfTta 
of  both.  Here,  too,  let  me  add,  the  good  rule  of  '*  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,"  in  the  personal  and  domestic  life  of  the  clergy,  might 
serve  as  a  protest  against  lawless  luxury — vita  ciericorum  JSvangeiiun^ 
populi — whilst  due  attention  to,  without  a  strictly  literal  application  of 
the  counsel  of  perfection  administered  by  our  Lord  to  the  rich  youn: 
man,  may  assist  the  laity  in  the  frugal  husbanding  of  means  to  an  enci 
as  a  general  principle  of  action  for  the  affluent  in  their  dealings  wit' 
the  poor  and  needy.  Thus  may  we  attain,  on  the  lines  of  Christia 
ethics,  with  its  higher  sanctions,  the  ''  ultimate  perfection  of  man  in  th 
social  state."  In  this  way  the  Church,  in  her  organized  life,  ma 
become  to  the  world  the  **  fittest  type  of  economic  structure." 

But  to  descend  from  these  heights  of  philosophical  abstraction  to  th< 
more  commonplace  facts  of  life !  Socialism  is  above  all  things  at 
economic  theory,  having  for  its  object  the  **  betterment  "  of  society.  A 
such  it  is  conterminous  with  society  itself,  and  herein  consists  its  owi 
explanation  and  excuse  for  going  too  far  in  criticising  adversely  th> 
actual  state  of  society,  and  attempting  too  much  in  schemes  of  Utopiai 
re-construction  of  the  society  of  the  future.  Thus  it  assigns  as  the  sol 
cause  of  our  present  difficulties,  the  rapacity  of  capitalists,  robbin] 
industry  of  its  due  reward,  depressing  the  rate  of  wage,  and  prolongini 
labour  hours  for  their  own  profit,  and,  under  the  semblance  of  fre 
contract,  reducing  ''the  hands"  to  a  position  of  dependence  and  socia 
degradation.  It  assumes  that  this  will  be  going  on  until -the  worst  come 
1  the  worst.     The  greater  capitalists  in  the  relentless  competitioi 
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uggle  gradually  swallowing  up  the  smaller,  until  when  all  capital, 
id,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  are  concentrated  in  a  few  hands, 
e  hour  of  deliverance  shall  strike.  Then  the  fiat  shall  go  forth 
Heads  off !  "  The  few  capitalists  will  be  deposed,  and  the  "  people*s 
ite "  will  assume  the  reins  of  social  government  and  equity,  if  not 
[uality,  will  become  the  rule  in  the  co-operative  commonwealth.  All 
pital,  lands,  and  the  instruments  of  labour,  will  be  occupied  and  used 
r  a  central  authority,  appointed  by  popular  vote  and  subject  to 
>pular  control  in  their  administration.  No  further  social  improvement 
lU  be  required  after  this  panacea  has  been  realized.  The  pheno- 
enal  uprisings  of  labour  and  epidemics  of  labour  strikes,  are  the 
rerunners  of  this  coming  social  revolution — the  premonitory  signs  of  the 
»ming  struggle.  Such  is  the  economic  theory  of  Socialism,  as  an 
position  of  the  present  social  problem,  its  causes  and  possible 
»nsequences,  its  present  course  and  its  future  goal.  The  tendency,  it 
ill  be  seen,  is  destructive.     What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  some  system 

constructive  and  "conservative  Socialism,*'  which  shall,  in  a  peaceful 
wirse  of  social  reforms,  effect  gradually  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
Kual  amelioration  to  counteract  this  destructive  tendency,  to  effect 
le  impossible  by  a  violent  revolution.  Now  it  has  been  said  by  one 
ho  knows,  that  Christianity  has  proved  in  India  its  efficacy  as  a 
conservative  Socialism,"  mitigating  the  evils  of  social  caste  systems. 
;  it  too  much  to  expect  from  it  similar  effects  in  remedying  some  of 
le  evils  of  modern  caste  systems,  created  by  what  is  termed  the  **new 
udalism  of  industry  "  in  Europe  ?  In  other  words,  may  we  not  look 
>  the  forces  of  Christianity  so  to  transform  society  as  to  moralize 
ipital  and  industry,  and  thus  from  within,  and  by  spiritual  influence 
filer  than  the  outward. application  of  force,  to  bring  about,  ultimately, 
e  re-organization  of  society  in  accordance  with  a  higher  social  ideal, 
at  ideal  itself  being  the  outcome  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling, 
^veloped  in  the  process  of  time  ? 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  aims  of  Socialism,  these  amount  to  certain 
aims  put  forward :  (i)  of  the  rights  of  society,  against  the  excesses 
'  individualism ;  (2)  of  the  rights  of  a  certain  social  class  to  a  greater 
lare  of  the  advantages  of  accumulated  wealth  and  culture  ;  (3)  of 
le  right  of  revolution,  should  these  claims  be  rejected.  Before  I  examine 
lese  claims  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  let  me  point  out  how  important, 
>ove  all  things,  it  is  that  in  all  cases  a  careful  study  of  these  claims 
lould  precede  judgment  upon  them.  It  is  to  the  careful  consideration 
ven  to  the  demands  of  the  Chartists  of  a  past  generation,  and  the 
terest  taken  since  in  the  social  problems  by  the  cultured  classes  of 
ngland,  that  Professor  Brentano,  in  a  speech  lately  delivered  before  his 
udents  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  ascribes  the  loyalty  of  the  British 
orkman  to  national  institutions,  and  his  freedom  from  revolutionary 
enzy.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  clergy,  as  pioneers  of 
ilture,  should  not  be  behind  in  this  matter.  The  suggestion  of  the 
ishop  of  Derry,  at  a  former  Church  Congress,  for  the  creation  of  a 
lair  of  Sociology  in  the  Universities  for  this  purpose,  has  not  yet  been 
rted  upon.  In  the  meantime  it  might  be  desirable  to  appoint  itinerant 
x>fessors,  serving  several  colleges  and  schools  of  divinity,  or  otherwise 

provide  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  social  subjects  to  be  delivered 
iring  the  curriculum  of  theological  students,  or  at  its  close.  Or,  again^ 
ize  essays  for  the  encouragement  of  such  studies,  under  the  directiowoC 
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the  S.P.C.K.,  or  similar  association  connected  with  the  Church,  might 
prove  valuable,  as  well  as  a  primer  or  catechism  on  social  subjects,  to  be 
used  in  national  and  higher  schools.  A  periodical  devoted  to  discussions 
of  such  subjects  is  being  started,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  and  I  wish  it  God 
speed.  Nothing  at  the  present  day  is  more  important  than  spreading 
sound  information  on  this  head,  both  among  the  class  on  whose  behalf 
the  claims  I  have  mentioned  are  being  made,  and  the  so-called  ruling 
classes,  in  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  them  carefully  sifted,  and  who 
have  the  power  to  give  effect  to  them  in  the  legislature. 

And  now  to  enter  more  carefully  into  the  claims  referred  to,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  treated  within  the  scant  limits  of  this  paper,     (i)  Socialism, 
as  a  claim  of   the  rights  of  society  as  against  the  excesses  of  selfish 
individualism,  need  not  frighten  anyone.     The  principle  according  to 
which  each  man  pursuing  his  own  interests — everyone  for  himself — is 
supposed  indirectly  to  forward  the  common  interest  of  all,  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  not  only  Socialists  but  others  have  condemned  of  late ; 
it  has  been  tried  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  has  been  found  wanting. 
Here  we  are  in  entire  agreement  with  Socialists,  though  we  may  no^ 
admit  the  claim  as  put  forward  by  them  either  in  form  or  substance — 
The  principle  of  Christianity  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  th^s 
Christian  Church  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  selfish  isolation,  they  ar^c 
equally   favourable  to  the  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  individuaKtf 
are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  community.     Accordingly,  when  I  ha^9 
the  honour  of  sitting  at  the  banquet  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  a-^tf 
Leeds  a  few  years  ago  between  his  honour  Judge  Hughes  (present  on  th^- 
present  occasion,  too)  and  Mr.  Jacob  Holyoake,  I  found  the  former  iflV 
conversation  declaring  himself  to  be  a  Socialist  in  this  sense,  whilst 
Holyoake,  the  representative  of  secularism,  was  equally  decided  in 
disclaimer,  professing  to  be  an  out-and-out  individualist.     Christianit 
is  a  social  religion.    This  very  Congress,  representing  the  whole  Churcl 
reminds  us  of  its  corporate  union.     In  the  same  way  the  Church  hj 
ever   protested   in   her   very  constitution,    **  in   one   communion   an< 
fellowship,"   against   the   tendencies   of  selfish   segregation;    it   is 
aggregate  of  united  units  without  interfering  with  the  autonomy  of  thi 
individual  conscience.     The  ecclesiastical  principle  of  association 
co-ordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  thi 
idea  of  a  Church,  the  Scriptural  mottoes  and  devices  of  the  ancien 
trade  guilds,  still  surviving  among  such  of  the  friendly  societies 
fraternities  as  affect  antiquity,  bearing  witness  to  the   fact      Romarr:^ 
Catholic  writers  and  speakers  on  this  subject  constantly  refer  to  th^^ 
ancient  charters  of   towns  and  the  history  of    mediaeval   communes-  ^ 
to  show  how  much  it  was  owing  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Churcfe^ 
that  these  civic  bodies  were  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  suppoi 
in  the  age   of  individual  rapacity,  and  aggressiveness  of  the  stronf 
against  the  weak.     (2)  Again,  take  Socialism  as  a  claim  on  behalf  oz:- 
the  labouring  class  to  a  fuller  share  in  the  material  and  intellectuaT^ 
acquisitions  of  the  age ;  we  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  justice 
this   claim.     The   duty   of  **  redressing  the   social  balance "  in 
sense  was  acknowledged  in  the  cautiously  worded,  and  all  the 
weighty,  official  utterance  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  representing 
Pan-Anglican  Church  throughout  the  world.     Nor  has  the  Christiar^ 
(Jhurch,  in  the  course  of  her  whole  history,  been  wanting  in  sympathy/' 
with  the  struggles  of  the  poor.    On  the  contrary,  at  all  critical  momenta 
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in  the  history  of  European  society,  she  has  sided  with  the  toilers ;  modern 
Sociahsts,  at  least  the  more  learned  among  them,  in  their  histories  of  the 
movement,  quoting  passages  from  the  fathers  and  the  reformers,  before 
and  since  the  Reformation,  which  go  far  to  prove  this  fact.  We  might, 
if  time  permitted,  quote  the  sayings  of  representative  leaders  of  Church 
movements  since  to  show  that  every  religious  revival  in  the  Church  was 
accompanied  by  a  deep  stirring  in  men's  hearts  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
Christ's  poor,  and  that  every  great  Church  movement  was  accompanied 
by  a  sincere  and  yearning  desire  to  admit  the  large  body  of  manual 
labourers  to  a  fuller  share  of  social  privileges,  recognizing  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  demand  for  more  leisured  ease  and  freedom  from  those 
gnawing  cares  and  mean  penurious  worries  which  cramp  the  spirit  and 
confine  the  soul  to  the  narrowest  range  of  vulgar  interests.  And  yet 
the  Church  Congress  has  again  and  again  been  accused  of  siding  with 
the  rich  against  the  poor.  A  recent  writer  on  English  Socialism  speaks 
of  the  "  aristocratic  taint "  of  ojiir  Church,  by  way  of  accounting  for  this 
fact.  Let  it  be  our  great  aim  to  help  in  creating  an  *' industrial 
aristocracy,"  engaged  in  the  work  of  levelling  up  rather  than  levelling 
down.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  the  title  of  the 
people's  Church.  Possessing  as  we  do  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
fiaving  for  our  highest  rite  of  religion  what  in  its  original  institution 
iwas  a  common  meal,  is  still  the  roost  powerful  means  of  sacramental  union 
2unoDg  all  members  of  the  Church,  high  and  low;  mindful  that  this 
Church  is  still  the  Church  of  the  common^NtHih^  let  us  prove  our  divine 
origin  and  fulfil  our  divine  destiny,  in  an  age  of  democracy,  by  a  close 
imitation  of  His  life  and  teaching,  whom  ''  the  common  people  heard 
gladly." 

In  the  last  place,  Socialism  is  a  claim  to  the  right  of  revolution. 

Here  our  attitude  admits  of  no  compromise.    As   Churchmen   and 

^tizens  we  are  opposed  to  revolution;  nor  is  the  social  revolution  a 

Populiur  idea  among  the  main  body  of  the  labourers  in  this  country, 

^f)  I  may  add,  among  the  most  intelligent  of  Socialists  everywhere. 

A  well-known    public    man  and   advocate   of  the    labourers'   cause, 

hatching   the   proceedings  of  the   Trades*  Union  Congress  held   at 

l-iverpool    the  other  day,  said    to  me  as  we  were   leaving  the   hall 

^Iter   an    important    division,    preceded   by  a   stormy  discussion : — 

** These   people  will  not   hurl  down  crown  and  altar!"     He  said  it 

*^  irony,  but  this  saying  has  an  important  bearing.     The  conservative 

^^ndencies  of  the  majority  of  English  labourers — and  more  than  a 

^^illion  of  these  were  represented  at  the  Congress — and  their  loyalty  to 

^^isting  social  institutions,  shows  that  still  it  is  time  for  the  Church  of 

-England  to  make  use  of  her  power  to  avert  a  social  revolution,  if  she 

^^U  throw  in  the  weight  of  her  vast  influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of 

^cxaal  reform,  and  so  help  on  the  slow  evolutionary  process  of  the  healthy 

^^d  harmonious  development  of  society.     Each  party  in  the  Church  has  a 

^l>ecial  share  in  this  work   of  reconciliation,  of  class  differences,  of 

^^formation  of  the  individual  character  for  social  ends,  of  the  regenera- 

^on  of  society  on  the  basis  of  Christianity  and  the  Cross.    The  Low 

Church  party,  whose  pride  it  is  to  accentuate  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 

^^ent,  represents  the  mediatorial  office  of  the  Church,  whose  officers  are 

^Vie  "  ministry  of  reconciliation "  in  social  as  in  sacred  things.    The 

.    ^igh    Church    party,  taking  credit    for   having   paid    special   atten- 
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of  the  Church  may  through  her  offices  receive  a  complete  training  for 
their  life,  and  the  whole  body  of  Christians  may  be  raised  organically 
by  the  Church's  teachings,  justly  relegates  to  jthe  parish  priest  the 
important  functions  of  cultivating  among  his  flock  those  passive  virtues 
of  patience  and  resignation,  and  those  active  virtues  of  diligence  and 
thrifty  foresight,  which  best  fit  men  for  the  performance  of  social  duty, 
and  in  this  formation  of  habits  and  character,  to  render  men  fit  for 
those  modes  of  co-operative  industry  which  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 
For  in  the  application  of  Christian  discipline  will  be  found  the  best 
means  of  fostering  mutual  regard  and  confidence,  mutual  concession 
and  forbearance,  which  will  enable  the  workers  *•  to  rise,"  in  the  words 
of  the  patriarch  of  co-operation,  spoken  at  the  Co-operative  Congress  last 
year,  *'from  a  disguise  of  self-interest  into  a  principle  of  social  duty." 
Finally,  the  Broad  Church  party,  which  regards  the  whole  world  as  an 
object  of  redemption,  and  which  is  apt  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
Church  influence  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation,  represents 
the  Church  in  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  directing  organs  in  the  sodal 
organism,  reminding  us  that,  as  an  established  Church,  unlike  other 
religious  communities,  it  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  social  refcnis 
emanating  from  the  State,  or  to  regard  all  forms  whatever  of  so^alkd 
State-Socialism  with  jealousy  and  fear.  Thus  the  Church,  as  a  wbok, 
viribus  unitis^  will  best  subserve  the  ends  of  social  peace  and  progress, 
not  by  way  of  Socializing  Christianity,  but  in  Christianizing  Socialnm. 


ADDRESSES. 


The   Right  Rev.  ALFRED    BARRY,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  in 
the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  late  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  Primate  of  Australia. 

To  speak  of  Socialism  in  a  Church  Congress  is,  I  assume,  to  examine  it  from  i 
Christian  point  of  view,  and  to  enquire  how  the  Church,  as  the  great  Catholic  unity 
of  humankind,  stands  related  to  it,  in  respect  of  influence  and  responsibility. 

But  the  starting  point  of  right  consideration — often  the  dissolvent  of  controversy— is 
definition  of  terms — most  needed  in  the  two  extremes  of  condition,  when  the  thing 
considered  is  new  and  unknown,  and  when  it  is  so  familiar  and  popular,  that  it  presents 
itself  through  many  minds,  under  one  name,  with  a  Protean  variety  of  shape. 

Socialism  is  in  the  latter  condition.  Its  professed  adherents  bewilder  us  with  a 
variety  of  definitions  ;  and  tlie  world  takes  it  up,  without  perceiving  their  discrepant , 
and  often  without  taking  the  trouble  to  define  it  at  all.  Yet  as  **  dirt "  (they  ay) 
is  useful  '*  matter  out  of  place,"  so  falsehood  is  often  truth  out  of  place  and  out «» 
proportion. 

I.— Clearly  Socialism,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  word,  must  be  the  realization  of  th<^ 
tics  which  bind  men  to  society.  Those  ties  are  many ;  the  natural  ties,  into  which 
we  are  born,  of  family,  city,  nation,  race ;  the  voluntary  ties  of  association  and 
occupation,  which  wc  make  for  ourselves,  but  which,  when  made,  carry  with  them 
duty  ;  the  supernatural  ties  of  religious  unity,  which  bind  souls  together  in  the  gre*' 
Communion  of  Saints. 

That  the  two  kinds  of  ties  harmonize  with  each  other  is  shown  by  the  harmony  o" 
the  natural  tie  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  with  the  voluntary  tie  of  marriage.  '^^ 
they  melt  into  each  other  we  may  see  by  the  composite  character  of  the  tic  of  what 
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call  class  or  station.  That  in  them  the  supernatural  and  natural  meet,  is  shown  in 
:  co-existent  bonds  of  Church  and  State. 

True  Socialism  must  realize  all,  and  all  (be  it  remembered)  in  their  right  order  and 
gree  of  force.  The  definition  is  large  and  a  complex  one  ;  but,  if  we  look  at  the 
bject  in  the  light  of  principle,  we  can  be  content  with  nothing  less  ;  we  must  repel, 

an  usurpation,  the  assumption  by  lower  and  narrower  definitions  of  a  grand  and 
liversal  name. 

Is  this  true  Socialism  irreconcilable  with  right  Individualism — as  is  sometimes 
ainly  declared,  more  often  tacitly  and  practically  assumed  ?  The  answer  to  the 
lestion  is  given  by  a  glance  at  man's  nature,  which  is  obviously  at  once  individual 
I  free  will,  thought,  conscience,  spiritual  aspiration,  and  social  in  the  existence  and 
k  the  recognition  of  all  the  ties  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Harmony,  not 
itagooism,  must  be  the  law  of  the  relation  of  these  two  forces,  both  equally 
fttural,  both  inhering  in  one  indivisible  nature.  Freedom  is  license  when  it  breaks 
Mse  living  ties  :  unity  is  despotic  tyranny,  when  it  does  not  meet  this  condition,  but 
piores  or  crushes,  freedom. 

Now  without,  as  yet,  assuming  the  definite  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  we  must  see 
t  once  that  this  harmony  is  possible  only  under  one  condition — the  recognition  of  a 
ipreme  relation  to  the  Supreme  creative  and  sustaining  power,  underlying  both  the 
bdtvidual  life  and  the  life  of  the  whole  body.  The  golden  rule,  which  subordinates 
hre  of  self  and  love  of  our  neighbour  to  the  infinite  love  of  God,  is  the  necessary 
lonl  law  of  all  humanity. 

I  speak  of  realizing  these  ties.  How  shall  this  be  ?  I  should  answer,  by 
^cognition  of  them  in  two  distinct,  yet  inseparable  powers,  one  of  the  law,  and  one 
f  the  spirit. 

One  of  the  law :  they  come  to  man  as  "laws,"  that  is,  expressions,  and  if  need 
e,  enforcements,  whether  by  natural  force  or  by  force  of  public  opinion  and 
cntiment,  of  the  will  of  the  society  or  the  representative  authority  of  the  society, 
>  which  by  birth,  by  choice,  by  baptism,  he  belongs.  All  laws  profess  to  base 
iicmselves  on  right  ;  all,  so  far  as  they  fulfil  that  profession,  are  derivations  and 
Qperfect  delegations  from  the  Supreme  Law  of  God,  so  far  as  they  fail  to  fulfil  it,  are 
rbitrary  or  even  antagonistic  to  that  law.  But  even  His  own  Divine  will,  expressed 
s  law,  while  it  limits,  guides,  corrects,  will  not  destroy  freedom.  A  fortiori ^  its 
nperfect  delegations  must  confine  themselves  even  more  rigidly  to  the  same  func- 
too.  Thought,  of  course,  they  cannot  touch  ;  word  and  action  they  may  regulate, 
ut  not  coerce.  Absolute  despotism  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  arrogates  to 
Un  what  God  in  His  wisdom  refuses  to  claim  even  for  Himself. 

These  ties  again  come  to  man  simply  as  involving  moral  principles — to  be  freely 
ccepted  as  true,  to  be  turned  into  strong,  practical  reality  by  duty,  to  be  inspired 
y  the  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  of  love.  In  this  they  are  not  of  the  law,  but  of 
^  spirit.  They  are,  as  moral  realities,  expressions  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
'od  to  the  spirits  of  His  creatures.  As  such,  they  do  affect  even  thought,  whether 
f  intellect  or  moral  sense,  and  so  they  tell  upon  word  and  deed  with  a  subtle  and 
Cffioasive  power,  which  the  coarser  force  of  law  cannot  wield.  But  once  more  (be  it 
^embered),  the  essential  character  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God — either 
^cectly  exercised,  or  indirectly  implied  in  these  derivative  forms — is  that  it  does  not 
^>sorb  or  even  curtail  freedom ;  rather  it  acts  through  it  by  an  inspiration,  which 
^es  it  real  and  divine. 

Now  clearly  these  two  forms  of  socializing  power  must  bear  upon,  and  should  aid 
*ch  other.  The  spirit  helps  the  law  ;  for  law  is  freely  obeyed  by  the  spirit,  not 
*^catise  it  can  be  enforced,  but  because  it  is  right.     The  law  must  support,  and,  so 
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far  as  it  teaches  right,  may  even  guide  the  spirit.  But  it  is  clear  also  that  the  h%ficr 
and  nobler  power  is  of  the  spirit — love,  not  law :  that,  as  ,the  education  of  the 
human  race  advances,  its  predominance  shall  be  more  distinctly  recognized ;  tku 
it  is  retrogression,  and  not  progress,  to  fall  back  exclusively  or  mainly  on  the  poipcr 
of  law. 

II. — Now  if  this  be — as  I  think  it  is — the  social  gospel  of  Christianity,  madealhiif 
and  sacred  thing  to  us,  as  we  have  been  reminded,  by  the  unity  of  all  humanity  with 
God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  its  message  in  relation  to  the  actual  theoria  of 
ihe  Socialism  of  the  present  day  ? 

Let  me,  from  my  own  knowledge,  enforce  the  truth  of  that  whidi  has  been  ilroiiiy 
eloquently  declared — that  it  must  have  a  message  and  must  speak  it  out  Someieeat 
experience  brought  me  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  working-men  in  Soidi 
London  in  relation  to  Socialistic  questions.  I  found  among  them,  with  tonov  bit 
without  surprise,  signs  of  a  widespread  and  passionate  discontent  with  the  exiitiBg 
condition  of  English  society,  an  eager  desire  to  redress  all  its  evils  immediatdj  fltd 
by  force,  an  ignorance  of  some  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  human  natme,  u 
impatience  of  what  they  held  to  be  transcendental  ideas  and  vague  moral  inftieooes. 
But  I  found  also  a  desire,  almost  a  demand,  that  Christianity,  through  its  pnfesMd 
representatives,  and,  not  least,  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  National  Chnrdi, 
should  speak  out  plainly  on  the  matters  which  were  so  deeply  agitating  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  bear  a  bolder  witness  on  them  to  a  society  still,  iftc 
eighteen  centuries,  so  imperfectly  Christian. 

What  shall  be  its  message  ?  I  fully  agree  that  it  should  be  spoken  in  a  spirit  o^ 
sympathy — sympathy  with  the  refusal  to  accept  as  natural  and  inevitable  the  haidiliipi 
and  injustices  of  our  present  society — sympathy  with  all  desires  to  realize  somethiilK  of 
that  high  ideal  which  our  President  has  set  before  us,  as  '*  the  common  well-beiDg  ^ 
all  alike,  sought  through  conditions  which  provide  for  the  fullest  culture  of  each  nan;'' 
but  I  must  add,  a  sympathy  of  independence  and  discrimination — an  independence 
which  seeks  to  declare  not  what  is  popular,  but  what  is  true — a  discrimination  whidi 
refuses  the  evil  and  chooses  the  good. 

That  Socialism,  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word,  is  an  advudflg 
power,  no  one  can  well  doubt,  few  of  us  in  the  existing  condition  of  society  willre^ 
We  see  it  in  the  whole  character  of  our  legislation,  in  the  whole  drift  of  public 
opinion,  in  the  direction  of  Christian  teaching — not  least  in  the  tone  of  this  t«y 
Congress.  But  in  the  hour  of  its  confident  advance  there  are  three  warnings  whick 
Christianity  has  to  utter. 

It  has  to  warn  against  its  unquestionable  tendency  towards  despotism — the  deq)od0 
of  the  many  over  the  individual — "tempered"  neither  "by  epigram,**  nor  "by 
assassination  " — starving  or  crushing  out  the  liberty,  which  under  the  Providential  orfef 
is,  in  spite  of  its  danger  of  error,  vagary,  abuse,  the  right  of  human  nature  and  tbe 
great  force  of  human  progress.  There  is  far  too  much  reliance  on  the  omnipotence  o( 
law  ;  there  is  far  too  great  a  readiness  (as  we  have  seen  but  lately)  to  overbear  by 
violence  a  liberty  which  men  conceive  to  be  misused.  I  gather  that  it  is  an  unfubioo* 
able  doctrine  now  to  dwell  on  the  sacredness  of  liberty.  Well !  if  it  be  so,  Christiaiiity 
has  spoken  unfashionable  truth  in  days  past,  and  she  must  speak  it  again. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  less  our  duty  to  warn  against  the  Socuilistic  tendency  to  lely 
wholly  or  chiefly  on  material  and  economic  changes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  w<*W. 
They  have  their  place  and  function  ;  no  wise  man  despises  the  outward  environineni 
of  life,  or  doubts  its  power  to  give  scope  and  even  education  to  the  spiritual  nature  fi 
man.  But,  after  all,  man  is  more  and  greater  than  his  circumstances.  The  prioiaiy 
force  of  spiritual  development  is  the  Spirit  of  God  within^the  light,  the  salYatioo,  the 
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c  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  I  hear  our  clergy  exhorted  to  preach  the 
n*  gospel  of  circumstance  instead  of  the  higher  gospel  of  the  spirit,  I  cannot  but 
ember  the  teaching  of  our  Master  as  to  due  proportion — '*  These  things  ought  ye 
lave  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.*' 

Astly,  even  more  earnestly,  there  must  be  the  warning  against  the  exaltation  of 
Q  free  Socialistic  enthusiasm  into  a  worship  of  humanity,  and  of  the  service  of 
lanity  as  the  true  end  and  object  of  life.  Christianity  knows  but  one  absolute 
-ship,  the  worship  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  one  chief  end  of  life,  to  know  God  in  faith 
love,  and  to  show  forth  His  glory.  Only  in  that  can  freedom  and  unity,  right 
ividnalism  and  right  Socialism,  meet  together.  Humanity,  after  all,  is  either  an 
taction  or  a  many-headed  imperfection.  To  worship  it  is  infinitely  less  ignoble 
Q  to  worship  self ;  but  it  is  not  less  a  delusion  and  an  idolatry, 
lard,  you  will  say,  to  get  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  such  warning — a  vox 
nantis  in  deserto^  as  it  has  been  called.  But  remember  that  it  was  just  such  a  voice, 
ch  was  the  herald  of  a  true  kingdom  cf  God,  because  it  was  the  witness  of  the 
nal  truth,  manifest  in  Christ . 
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)  has  appointed  to  every  age  its  special  task  ;  and  that  of  this  nineteenth  century 
been  the  social  problem  :  to  discover,  that  is  to  say,  the  true  law  of  social  life, 
this  problem  all  nations  have  been  at  work,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  since 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  18 15. 

to  it  be  solved,  this  social  problem,  apart  from  the  Christian  gospel  ? 
et  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  best  known  experiments  in  foreign  nations, 
se  have  been,  in  France,  Fourier's  system  of  phalansteries,  S.  Simon's  Communism, 
piste  Comte's  Positivism,  and  Louis  Blanc's  national  workshops  ;  in  Germany, 
>tle's  and  Karl  Max's  State  Socialism.  The  one  feature  whiph  all  these  have  in 
unon  is,  that  every  one  has  been  a  system  for  re-organizing  human  society  on  new 
s,  ignoring  Christianity  altogether,  or  treating  it  as  an  effete  superstition,  not 
pted  to  the  nineteenth  century,  not  concerned  with  the  daily  life  of  men  and 
aen  on  this  planet.  Nevertheless,  just  in  so  far  as  these  various  .Socialist  systems 
e  been  successful,  it  has  been  by  setting  up  the  Christian  ideal,  by  the  assertion 
laman  fellowship,  brotherhood,  and  of  self-sacrifice  (or  *'  altruism  "  as  it  is  now 
&shion  to  call  it).  But  it  is  notorious  that  one  and  all  have  either  dis- 
eared  altogether,  or  have  failed  to  solve  the  great  problem,  and  are  now  at  the 
of  the  age  practically  powerless,  except  for  mischief. 

iiming  to  England  we  find  the  same  lesson  writ  large.  Owen,  early  in. the 
nry,  established  his  works  at  New' Lanark  and  his  industrial  colony,  and  taught 
p)spel  of  a  "  New  Moral  World."  His  whole  social  system  was  founded  on  the 
trine  that  man  is  the  creature  of  his  circumstances,  and  will  be  happy  and  blessed 
lese  can  be  properly  arranged  for  him.  This  universal  law  Owen  undertook  to 
ft  in  his  own  colony,  and  to  a  great  extent  and  for  a  time  with  much  success,  as 
acknowledged  by  Southey,  and  others  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  that 
I  clerical  and  lay. 

Bt  toon  he  discovered  that  Christianity  came  right  across  his  path,  occupied  in 
all  his  ground,  while  it  contradicted  his  cardinal  doctrine  that  man  is  the  crea- 
of  his  circumstances.  When  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  like  an 
St  man  he  spoke  out  his  conviction.     '*  The  New  Moral  World,"  he  said,  ''  and 
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Christianity  must  be  for  ever  at  war,  till  one  of  them  has  either  destroyed  or  absorbed 
the  other." 

Well,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  last  believer  of  the  *'  New  Moral  World  "  died 
some  years  ago — I  mean  Dr.  Travis.  I  knew  him  well,  and  a  better  unooDsdois 
Christian  never  lived.  But  Owen*s  Socialism  had  lost  all  vital  force  by  the  time  tint 
the  free  trade  and  Chartist  agitations  were  well  afoot,  and  the  best  of  his  disc^)Ie% 
of  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  earnest,  had  al^iyi^wf*! 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  circumstances,  and  had  turned  to  political  nostrums,  to  be 
won  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  the  hope  that  the  "good  time  coming*'  would  dam 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  passing  of  the  people's  charter  into  lav. 

The  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  but  the  cheap  loaf,  with  the  accompanying  doctnie 
of  the  freetraders,  that  the  true  law  of  trading  was  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  seffiif 
in  the  dearest  market,  brought  little  relief  to  the  poor,  while  the  Chartist  agitatioD 
came  to  a  head  and  collapsed  on  April  lOth,  1848. 

It  is  from  that  date  that  our  English  Socialism  in  its  present  form,  which  is  sow  k> 
widely  spread,  and  is  known  as  the  co-operative  movement,  took  its  rise.  The 
disclosures  of  the  condition  to  which  our  poor  in  the  large  cities  were  being  rednoed 
by  over-crowding  and  unlimited  competition,  coming  out  as  they  did  at  the  very  tiae 
when  we  were  also  getting  news  of  the  failure  of  the  national  workshops  of  Locos 
Blanc,  and  the  consequent  outbreak  of  revolution  in  Paris,  startled  EDglaiid,aid 
touched  the  national  conscience  very  deeply.  Many  plans — some  good,  some  bad—fa 
dealing  with  this  evil  condition  of  things,  were  started.  We  here  are  only  coDoeioed 
with  one  of  these. 


Mr.  Maurice,  who  was  then  reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  gathered  round  Umt 
body  of  young  men,  chiefly  law  students,  whom  he  had  fired  with  his  own  convictiGa 
that  the  most  pressing  task  of  the  Church  in  England  was  so  to  reform  their  daily  life 
as  to  raise  the  poor  into  men.  How  could  this  best  be  done  ?  I  have  no  time  to  teD 
how  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  but  it  was  that  trade  and  industry  could  only  be  set 
right  by  teaching  and  helping  the  poor  to  associate  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  nnioD  of 
Christianity  with  Socialism  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were  threatening 
to  destroy  both  Church  and  nation. 

So  the  **  society  for  promoting  working-men's  associations  "  was  formed  (^membeis 
who  deliberately  adopted  the  name  of  Christian  Socialists,  and  declared  their  object 
to  be  **  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
industry." 

This  society  at  once  set  about  founding  associations  in  London,  published  txactSi 
and  started  a  newspaper,  The  Christian  Socialist^  to  advocate  association  and  cxpl«iD 
the  principles  upon  which  success  must  depend. 

In  a  few  monihs  they  were  in  Correspondence  with  all  the  northern  towns  in  which 
the  recent  success  of  tlie  Rochdale  Pioneers  had  already  begun  to  bear  good  fmit- 
A  first  conference  was  held  in  London,  at  which  twenty-eight  delegates  attended; 
and  at  Christmas,  1850,  Mr.  Maurice,  with  a  deputation  of  promoters,  went  to 
Manchester  and  other  northern  towns,  on  the  special  invitation  of  the  societies,  with 
n  view  of  establishing  a  union  for  mutual  help,  and  for  promoting  the  principles « 
as>ociation. 

At  the  next  conference  in  1852,  when  the  first  Act  had  passed  giving  such  associt* 
tions  a  legal  status,  these  principles  were  formulated  by  Mr.  Maurice  and  accepted 
unanimously  by  the  delegates.  They  have  been  ever  since  the  guiding  principles  01 
the  movement,  and  continue  to  this  day  a  standing  and  much  needed  protest  agaio^ 
the  tendency  which  has  to  be  constantly  and  jealously  watched,  to  allow  the  materia 
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ie  of  Socialism  to  prevail  over  the  moral  side,  and  to  set  the  making  of  profits 
ifore  the  making  of  men  and  women. 

I  am  guilty  of  first  using  the  phrase  Christian  Socialists,  which  was  afterwards 
iopted  in  our  tracts  and  in  Mr.  Ludlow's  newspaper.  We  knew  it  would  give 
ffence  both  to  Socialists  and  Christians  ;  we  thought  the  benefits  of  it  overbalanced 
tiat  danger.  I  think  so  still.  But  it  has  not  only  caused  offence,  it  has  been  mis- 
inderstood  by  others,  perhaps  by  ourselves.  Some  have  supposed  that  we  thought 
ike  the  old  Socialists  we  were  to  re-organize  society,  only  adding  the  element  of 
i^hristianity  which  they  had  omitted.  Some  have  thought  that  we  wished  to  make 
be  profession  of  Christianity  nominally  or  virtually  a  test  of  admission  to  our  asso- 
aations,  or  at  least  to  our  Council.  I  could  not  take  the  first  course,  for  my 
undamental  doctrine  is,  that  society  has  a  divine  principle  in  it,  and  can  only  be 
reformed  by  our  confessing  it  and  conforming  to  it.  I  could  not  adopt  the  second, 
because  I  believe  Christ  not  to  be  the  head  of  a  Christian  sect,  but  of  human 
)eings ;  and  I  therefore  wish,  because  I  am  a  Christian,  to  claim  brotherhood  with 
Ul  men. 

But  whether  the  name  Christian  Socialists  was  wisely  or  unwisely  chosen,  we 
3uinot  now  alter  it.  The  formula  in  one  tract,  which  says  that  our  object  is  to  apply 
ht  principle  of  Christianity  to  trade  and  industry,  I  think  we  may  and  should  alter, 
^t  is  not  definite  enough.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  too  definite.  It  does  not 
ay  down  a  clear  maxim  for  trade.  It  does  not  lay  down  any  maxim  for  association. 
[  should  like  to  substitute  for  it  something  of  this  kind.  We  exist  to  declare  that 
inman  society  is  a  body  with  many  members,  not  a  collection  of  warring  atoms  ;  that 
:me  workmen  must  be  fellow-workers,  not  rivals ;  that  a  principle  of  justice,  not  of* 
ielfisbness,  must  govern  exchange. 

Several  advantages  will  follow,  I  think,  from  this  alteration.  First,  there  will  be 
)o  uncomfortable  feeling  in  any  man's  mind  that  he  is  called  to  pledge  himself  to 
iome  uncertain  doctrine  concealed  behind  the  name  Christian.  He  will  know  what 
IJe  is  accepting  or  what  he  is  rejecting.  We  who  believe  that  a  church,  worship, 
tacraments,  are  needed  to  sustain  our  human  fellowship,  have  these  helps  at  hand, 
^ut  we  do  not  force  the  conviction  upon  any.  All  who  will  adopt  our^statement  of 
^  moral  ground  of  association  we  welcome  as  associates. 

Secondly.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  associates  commonly  regard  association  as 
^bordinate  to  some  purpose  which,  even  if  good,  is  lower  than  itself.  They  associate 
^o  be  free  from  their  masters ;  they  associate  to  get  profits  ;  they  associate  that  each 
)Qe  may  be  as  independent  as  he  likes  to  be.  By  putting  forward  this  statement  of 
^r  fundamental  principle  we  shall  show  them  that  we  regard  association  itself  as  the 
'Japortant  primary  thing,  that  we  believe  the  best  economical  results  will  follow  from 
^9  but  that  they  will  only  follow  while  the  associates  are  brothers  in  deed  and  not  in 
^aine,  while  they  are  making  sacrifices  for  each  other,  submitting  to  guidance,  taking 
^uch  more  pains  to  preserve  their  union  than  to  grasp  at  the  advantages  of  it. 

Thirdly.  We  shall  have  a  principle  to  proclaim  which  does  not  depend  upon  any 
^tingendes  of  success,  a  principle  about  which  we  can  be  enthusiastic,  for  which  it 
*  worth  while  to  fight  and  to  suffer,  which  will  not  be  affected  by  any  differences  that 
***y  exist  among  ourselves  already  about  points  of  economy,  or  by  any  new  experi- 
'^ce  which  may  alter  the  views  of  us  all.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  principle 
^bich  can  stand  apart  from  practice,  which  can  disdain  details.  It  binds  us  to 
^^^Kisider  patiently  all  the  best  methods  of  proceeding  both  in  production  and 
'^change,  though  agreement  upon  them  will  not  in  any  sense  be  our  bond  of  union. 

Fourthly.    I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  understand  our  duties  as  a  council  of 
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promoters  much  better.     Hitherto  we  have  often  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  work 
to  which  we  were  called  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  members  of  Parliament,  medical  men, 
with  the  work  which  we  had  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes.    Onr 
maxim  respecting  human  society  will  teach  us  that  our  business  is  to  assert  the 
sacredness  of  all  human  relationships  and  duties,  to  vindicate,  first  of  all,  the  d^ty 
of  our  own  callings,  to  prove  that  they  have  not  a  selfish  end,  and  need  not  be 
pursued  in  a  selfish  spirit.     If  we  make  this  our  chief  object  as  members  of  a  council, 
we  shall  find  that  we  help  the  working-men  far  more  than  if  we  sat  night  after  night 
chattering  over  their  interests.     We  shall  feel  that  we  are  a  society  intended  to  be  a 
model  of  the  societies  which  we  are  the  means  of  calling  into  activity.     In  whatever 
circles  we  move,  we  shall   feel  that  our  calling  is  not  necessarily  to  preach  op 
working-men's  associations,  but  to  show  that  society  itself  may  be  a  true  and  hooest, 
not  a  mere  conventional,  thing,  and  that  it  is  most  likely  to  become  so  among  the 
members  of  each  class  when  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  members  of  eveiy  other. 
In  all  our  transactions  with  workmen  or  tradesmen  we  shall  try  to  show  that  oar 
maxim  is  not  a  visionary  one,  but  one  that  can  be  carried  out. 

Fifthly.  Having  this  view  of  our  position  as  a  society,  we  shall  feel  that  our  meetings 
with  the  associates  for  intercourse  and  mutual  instruction  in  the  classes,  lectures,  ind 
conferences  are  a  substantial,  not  an- accidental,  part  of  our  work.  Thedettibof 
business  will  be  managed,  as  we  are  all  beginning  to  perceive,  much  better  in  mall 
committees.  The  council  and  central  board  may,  perhaps,  meet  once  a  month  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  then  to  drink  tea  together  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation,  not  of  work.  The  two  should  not  be  confused,  as  they  hive 
icen  at  our  weekly  meetings. 

Sixthly.    For  meetings  of  business,  rules  of  discipline  are  indispensable.    Bat  they 
cannot  do  much  to  define  or  preserve  our  relations  to  each  other  as  members  of  a 
society.     The  recollection  that  we  have  undertaken  to  teach  practically  that  mea 
have  a  brotherly  relation   to  each    other,    that  independence  is  impossible,  thit 
obedience  is  the  only  security  for  freedom,  will  be  far  more  effectual.     The  solemnity 
of  that  work,  if  we  keep  it  before  our  minds  and  remind  one  another  of  it  as  we  are 
bound  to  do,  will  preserve  us,  as  no  formal  regulations  can,  from  affectations  and 
eccentricities,   from   making  ourselves    in   any  unnecessary  way  remarkable,  froi» 
offending  through  mere  self-will  a  public  which  we  must  offend  by  the  testimony  wre 
bear  against  the  evils  which  it  tolerates  and  holds  sacred. 

The  connection  of  the  Church  with  this  English  Socialism,  or  the  co-operaii^* 
movement,  was  maintained  for  the  next  seventeen  years  by  Mr.  Maurice  and  otli^' 
clergymen  and  laymen,  but  it  was  not  till  1869  that  any  formal  and  public  reco^' 
nition  of  the  alliance  was  made  by  the  Church.  In  that  year  the  Co-opcrati* 
Union  was  re-organised  in  its  present  shape,  and  the  yearly  congresses  began,  whic*' 
have  continued  ever  since,  and  have  been  held  in  the^  principal  towns  of  tb^ 
United  Kingdom. 

And  year  by  year  the  governing  body  of  this  Co-operative  Union  have  appli*^ 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  congress  met  to  hold  a  service  for,  aiV' 
preach  to,  the  delegates,  and  this  request  has  always  met  with  a  cordial  response- 
And  I  will  conclude  by  pointing  out  to  this  Congress  how  deeply  the  Chordi  ^ 
England  is  committed  to  the  Socialist  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  co-operative  movement 

As  we  are  met  in  the  northern  province,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  CongrcsK* 
which  have  been  held  within  it.  In  1878,  the  Congress  was  at  Manchester,  and  the 
late  Bishop  Fraser  presided  on  the  second  day,  and  preached  on  the  Sunday;  and 
again,  at  the  Oldham  Congress  in  1885,  the  last  before  his  death,  he  preached  to  the 
delegates  in  the  parish  church.     In  1880,  the  Congress  sat  at  Newcastle,  and  the 
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\  bishop  gave  it  the  most  cordial  welcome,  sending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach 
;  sermon  (he  being  engaged  elsewhere  on  the  Sunday),  and  himself  presiding  on  the 
t  day  of  Congress.  The  next  year,  188 1,  at  Leeds,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  happily 
1  amongst  us,  preached  to  the  Congress,  and  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  del^ates 
boldly  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  industrial  world  would  be  one 
at  co-operative  society,  as  its  Maker  intended  it  to  be  ;  with  one  common  interest, 
:h  comitry  producing  what  it  could  best  produce,  and  the  whole  world  one  free 
irt  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Again,  in  1887,  at  Carlisle,  the  Bishop,  I  think,  again 
au:hed  to  the  delegates,  and  certainly  once  more  expressed  strongly  his  sympathy 
th  their  principles  and  aims.  The  present  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  followed  in 
\  steps  of  Bishop  Eraser,  and  has  attended  and  spoken  at  important  meetings  of 
operative  societies  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  every  other  Bishop  of 
:  Province  of  York  has  done  the  same,  or  at  any  rate  has  in  some  way  publicly 
Iden  the  movement  God  speed,  and  recognized  it  as  the  most  noteworthy  asser- 
n  yet  made  in  any  country  of  the  dominion  of  the  Church's  Lord  over  trade 
d  industry. 

And  the  example  has  been  followed  by  the  nonconforming  Christian  communities, 
reral  of  whom  have  opened  their  churches  and  chapels  to  the  delegates,  though  I 
I  not  aware  that  they  have  given  any  such  formal  recognition  of  the  movement  as 
s  been  given  by  the  bishops  of  the  national  Church.  From  which  premises  two 
Qclusions  seem  to  follow. 

(i)  That  nineteenth  century  reformers  cannot  re-make  society  on  any  new  lines, 
>wever  ingenious,  which  God,  who  is  the  author  of  it,  has  not  laid  down,  but  must 
arch  patiently  for  His  lines,  and  follow  them  faithfully. 

(2)  That  this  form  of  English  Socialism,  called  the  Co-operative  Union,  and 
imbering  already  a  million  heads  of  families,  has  prospered  by  accepting  this  truth, 
working  on  sound  lines,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  help  of  the  Church  and 
f  all  Christians  in  spreading  its  influence,  and  keeping  it  true  to  its  principles. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  James  Stewart  Gammell,  Drumtochty. 

HB  subject  before  us  to-night  is  especially  the  relation  of  the  Church,  and  foremost 
•Jongst  members  of  the  Church,  of  the  clergy,  to  the  Socialistic  movement  with 
'nich  we  are  brought  face  to  face  now.  If  there  was  simply  an  ideal  Socialism,  a 
^to  Socialism,  which  would  be  the  true  Christian  Socialism  that  has  been  described 
y  the  President,  I  do  not  think  we  would  need  to  discuss  the  question  at  all.  The 
^Khop  of  Wakefield  said  three  years  ago  at  Wolverhampton,  **  If  all  men  were  what 
*cy  ought  to  be,  Socialism  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  being  what  they  are.  Socialism 
1  the  popular  sense  is  impossible."  And  I  think  in  so  saying  his  lordship  stated  the 
jatter  very  truly.  But,  we  have  to  do  with  that  concrete  socialism  which  Sir  John 
'0«t  said  before  was  the  practical  socialism  of  the  present  day.  The  question  arises, 
'hat  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy»and  the  Church  towards  it  ?  We  were  told  last  night 
le  great  fault  of  the  clergy  in  many  cases  has  been  that  they  do  not  get  to  know 
orking-men.  And  that  was  a  perfectly  true  charge.  The  clergy  do  not  get  to 
now  working-men  as  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  clergy  ; 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  working-men  themselves,  but 
at  they  excuse  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy  never  drew  near  to  them  in  time  past, 
id  now  they  mistrust  them.  But  certainly,  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  under- 
md  the  working-men,  to  get  to  know  them  as  friends  and  as  men,  not  as  inferior  beings 
be  taken  in  hand  and  improved,  still  more  is  it  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  in  the  face 
sQch  movements  as  this  Socialistic  movement,  to  get  to  know  the  Socialists  and 
derstand  them.    If  the  clergy  are  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  a  movement  they 
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ought  first  of  all  to  know  what  it  is  about.  We  were  recommended  last  night  I 
study  the  literature  published  on  this  subject,  and  amongst  other  things  tl 
publications  of  the  Fabian  Society.  I  have  read  the  publications  of  the  Fabii 
Society,  in  fact  I  know  something  about  that  society.  One  of  the  prime  movers  > 
that  society  is  a  relation  of  my  own,  and  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  theories  ope 
what  is  necessary  to  put  the  world  to  rights.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  kind 
gave  me,  as  being  interested  to  some  extent  as  a  landowner,  a  tract  written  by  bio 
self  upon  the  iniquity  of  owning  land,  but  I  cannot  say  I  felt  much  the  better  for  i 
But  I  afterwards  learned  in  intercourse  with  my  relative,  and  others  who  think  vil 
him,  that  their  idea  of  putting  the  world  to  rights  is  one  which  no  Christian  a 
possibly  sympathize  with,  or  help  forward.  Their  notion  is  to  put  the  world  to  rigb 
without  the  smallest  consideration  for  Him  who  made  the  world.  I  said  to  thet 
"  In  your  schemes  for  regenerating  the  universe  you  seem  to  forget  three  gre 
factors,  viz.,  God,  the  devil,  and  human  nature."  And  my  friend  said,  "Oh,  n 
don't  make  any  account  of  the  two  first,  we  have  only  got  to  deal  with  the  hit 
Well,  I  venture  to  say  we  cannot  take  up  with  a  Socialism  like  that,  a  Sodalisi 
which  declares  God  to  be  unnecessary  and  the  devil  a  myth,  and  that  humanity 
able  to  regenerate  itself  and  all  its  surroundings.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  tiie 
aims  are  good  in  the  main,  and  the  question  arises,  "  Is  the  Church  prepared  I 
do  upon  Christian  principles  what  those  gentlemen  of  whom  I  have  spoken  u 
prepared  to  do  upon  secularist  ones."  If  the  Church  can  do  that,  let  her  do  it  N 
one  can  possibly  say  he  is  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  society  as  it  is,  and 
the  Church  cannot  or  will  not  help  to  make  the  world  something  more  like  what 
ought  to  be,  let  her  stand  out  of  the  way  and  make  room  for  the  Fabian  Society,  < 
somebody  else.  If  the  Church  can  do  it,  and  will  do  it,  first  of  all  she  must  leaf 
what  is  wanted  to  be  done.  And  in  that  respect  we  must  set  ourselves  to  learn  ftoi 
these  men  what  they  have  seen  perhaps  more  clearly  and  sooner  than  we  have— wfai 
is  necessary  for  their  well  being  that  we  could  help  them  to  obtain.  More  thin  one 
in  this  Congress  we  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  the  Church  has  always  beer 
and  ought  to  be,  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  that  is  assumed  to  be  on  the  side  of  tfc 
working-man.  Last  night  we  had  it  pressed  upon  us,  almost  passionately,  by 
speaker  who  represented  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of  working-men,  Uu 
the  Church  ought  to  throw  herself  ujwn  the  side  of  the  labourers  and  the  working 
men,  because  our  blessed  Lord  was  a  working-man  and  was  always  on  their  sid< 
Now  that  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  only  half  the  truth,  and  therefore  that  thougl 
must  make  us  pause  before  we  cast  ourselves  unreservedly  upon  one  side  or  tl 
other.  Our  Lord  was  a  working-man,  but  remember  our  Lord  was  also,  accordit 
to  the  flesh,  the  Prince  of  the  house  of  David  ;  He  was  a  working-man  of  royal  blood 
He  was  a  man  who  could  take  the  princes  by  the  one  hand  and  the  working-men  I 
the  other  and  be  a  brother  to  them  both.  And  what  is  the  moral  from  that  ?  Tk 
while  He  holds  the  one  with  one  hand  and  the  other  with  the  other  they  should  joi 
hands,  and  so  complete  the  circle.  Thus  we  have  an  idea  of  the  perfect* 
humanity,  high  and  low  joining  together  in  Christ.  It  seems  to  me  that  gives  ti 
true  key-note  to  the  attitude  which  the  clergy  ought  to  take  upon  this  point. 
Church  that  is  simply  the  Church  of  the  higher  orders  is  not  the  Church  of  Chris 
and  a  Church  that  is  simply  the  Church  of  the  lower  orders  is  not  the  Church  < 
Christ ;  the  Church  of  Christ  must  embrace  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  ^ 
is  not  worthy  to  be  His  Church.  And  that  is  the  attitude  the  clergy  ought  to  takei 
those  social  questions  ;  they  should  identify  themselves  with  the  working-men,  the 
should  get  to  know  them  as  men,  as  brothers,  and  as  Christians.  They  should  tak 
the  working-man  by  the  hand  and  hold  him  by  the  hand,  and  then  take  the  mastei 
by  the  other  hand.  It  is  said  if  you  take  the  working-man  by  one  hand,  th 
capitalist  will  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  say  to  yoo 
But,  if  you  can  take  the  poor  man  by  one  hand  and  the  rich  man  by  the  other,  a» 
hold  them  until  they  join  their  hands,  you  will  have  forged  all  the  links  in  that  chai 
which  ought  to  bind  them  together  as  men.  That  is  the  attitude  which  the  Chore 
must  take.  And,  thank  God,  I  believe  the  Church  is  taking  that  attitude  more  an 
more  every  day ;  the  Church  is  being  accepted  as  the  Church  of  the  democracy} 
Church  which  makes  no  distinction  of  persons,  but  that  respects  the  lowest  as  we 
as  the  highest,  that  cringes  not  to  anyone,  nor  looks  down  upon  anyone  ;  bot 
Church  that  claims  to  represent  all  in  the  nation,  and  that  has  every  right  so  to  d 
I  have  always  held  since  I  was  ordained,  that  a  priest  is  good  enough  company  for 
duke,  but  none  too  good  for  a  collier.  I  have  acted  upon  that  principle,  and,  plea 
God,  I  shall  continue  to  act  upon  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
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Sir  W.  C  WORSLEY,  Bart,  Hovingham  Hall,  York. 

It  will  be  but  a  very  few  words  you  will  hear  from  me  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
This  question  of  socialism  seems  to  me  to  have  been  approached  to  a  certain  extent 
as  a  there  were  a  necessary  antagonism  between  the  employer  of  labour  and  the 
employed.  The  office  of  Christianity,  as  you  have  been  so  ably  reminded  by  your 
President,  is  to  quell  any  such  class  distinctions  as  that.  Capital  and  labour,  if  they 
are  to  prosper,  must,  whether  from  an  economic  or  a  moral  point  of  view,  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  I  say  fearlessly  that  the  interests  of  the  two  are  identical,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  honest  men  to  batter  down  that  horrible  opinion  which  would  make  you 
believe  that  the  workman's  interest  is  against  that  of  his  employer.  Although  it  may 
be  a  hopeful  thing  to  look  to  other  possibilities  in  the  future — such  as  productive  co- 
operation— ^it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  you  must  look  to  capital  profitably 
employing  labour  freely,  and  at  an  honest  wage.  A  far  better  principle  of  honesty 
ana  morality  is  conveyed  in  the  good  old  adage,  "  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  than  in  a  great  part  of  the  sentimental  twaddle  that  we  hear  now-a-days.  It 
is  no  use  putting  into  working-men's  minds  ideas  which  cannot  be  practically  worked 
oat  You  may  depend  upon  it  their  interest  lies  mainly  in  the  security  which  makes 
\  capital  readily,  profitably,  and  largely  employed  in  this  old  land  of  England.  The 
more  capital  you  can  keep  in  this  country,  the  greater  will  be  the-  opportunity  of 
employment  for  its  people ;.  the  greater  the  chance  of  emplo)rment  for  their  hands, 
and  of  winning  bread  for  their  families.  Just  as  you  drive  capital  out  of  England  to 
foreign  lands,  you  diminish  the  employment  of  honest  labour  that  asks  for  work  and 
^es.  Believe  me,  security  for  laoour  and  security  for  capital  are  two  things  that 
o>ttst  be  co-ordinate,  and  go  hand  in  hand  together.  As  to  the  State  being  made  the 
^▼ersal  employer  of  labour,  that,  as  has  been  put  before  you  in  words  which  cannot  be 
too  much  emphasized,  would  be  a  most  dangerous  state  of  things.  In  such  case  the 
State  would  be  the  imiversal  capitalist,  and  no  one  would  have  anything  of  his  own. 
u  you  get  to  such  a  state  of  thmgs  as  that,  you  will  lose  a  large  amount  of  the  free- 
dom we  boast  about  in  England,  and  a  large  amount  of  that  independence  of  character 
which  has  made  the  British  nation  what  it  is. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  NORTON,  Hams  Hall,  Birmingham. 

^^SA  the  eloquent  speeches  we  have  heard  on  various  aspects  of  the  question,  it 

IJPPtars  that  Socialism  has  two  distinct  meanings — a  true  meaning  and  a  false  meaning. 

V^e  false  meaning,  which  at  this  moment  is  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 

■mply  the  cry  of  those  who  have  not  enough  for  a  redistribution  of  wealth.     Now 

everybody  knows  that  if  wealth  was  redistributed  to-morrow,  so  that  everybody  had 

*^  equal  share  of  the  wealth  throughout  the  kingdom,  twenty-four  hours  would  not 

^P&B  before  inequality  began  again.     What,  then,  is  the  inference  from  this  ?    Why 

|hat  inequality  of  wealth  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  our  present  state  in  this  world. 

^pd  has  attached  labour  to  wealth,  and  therefore  it  vanes  with  all  circumstances. 

^  might  all  have  been  fed  gratuitously  from  heaven  alike.     What  would  have  been 

"^  result  ?    Why,  we  should  all  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  each  wrapped 

*P  in  selfishness,  which  is  the  absolute  contrast  to  all  that  is  good.     Inequality  of 

Wealth  dovetails   society,  and  makes  all  dependent  on  each  other,   and  it  is  that 

which  creates  true  Socialism.     We  are  mutually  bound  one  on  the  other.     Not  that 

inequality  of  wealth  necessarily  produces  this   true  Socialism.      Wealth  tends  to 

aocnmulate  in  certain  hands  and  to  leave  others  destitute,  but  we  know  that  the 

pood  intention  was  that  those  who  got  the  most  should  impart  to  those  who  need, 

IQ  mutual  service.    This  is  the  language  of  Scripture.     By  false  Socialism  the  poor 

would  rob  to  equalize  lots,  and  a  rich  man  equally  breaks  the  eighth  commandment 

and  steals  if  he  fails  to  distribute  his  wealth  for  the  good  of  all  around  him.     These 

are  the   two  meanings  of  Socialism.     The  one  is  the  mutual  service  which  God 

intended  by  inequalities  of  wealth ;  the  other  the  individualism  which  the  selfishness 

6i  man  would  wish  by  equality  to  bring  about. 
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H.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Guild  of  S.  Matthew,  the 
Fabian  Society,  Hon.  Assistant  Sec.  of  the  Guild  of 

All  Souls,  &c,  London. 

As  a  Christian  Socialist  of  this  generation,  I  desire  to  take  part  in  this  discnssiop.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  at  present  there  is  no  authoritative  body  of  Sodaliit 
opinion  in  England.  English  Socialists  are  not  yet  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  thdr 
methods.  There  are  five  or  six  different  societies  of  Socialists.  The  Social  DenMh 
cratic  Federation  has  a  very  drastic  programme  of  parliamentary  and  political  reibnn, 
in  which  land  nationalization  forms  just  one  item  ;  the  Socialist  League  does  not  goia 
for  parliamentary  action,  it  is  largely  influenced  by  one  or  two  distinguished  artiali 
and  men  of  letters  who  split  away  from  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  ;  there  is 
the  Fabian  Society,  of  wnich  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  and  which  b  mainly  compoied 
of  middle-class  professional  men  and  men  of  business.  It  is  best  known  at  the  monieBt 
by  its  volume  of  essays,  which  I  trust  will  in  time  help  to  form  a  sound  body  of 
Socialist  opinion.  There  are  the  Christian  Socialists ;  the  Christian  Socialist  Soody 
for  Christians  of  all  sorts  ;  the  Guild  of  S.  Matthew,  a  distinctly  Church  oreanintioi, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  avow  myself  an  active  member ;  and  the  Christian  SocU 
Union,  lately  founded  in  London,  and  of  which  his  lordship  in  the  chair  is  tit 
President.  But  while  Socialists  are  not  agreed  yet  as  to  their  methods,  legislatioo  fci 
some  years  past  has  been  proceeding  upon  Socialistic  lines.  Sir  William  Harcoaiti 
not  long  ago,  said,  "  We  are  all  Socialists  now."  People  laughed,  but  the  expressioa 
contains  a  large  element  of  truth.  Sir  John  Gorst,  I  am  sure,  will  allow  that  politial 
parties  are  becoming  permeated  with  Socialist  ideas.  But  there  is  a  pretty  genoil 
agreement  that  the  aim  of  Socialism  is  to  socialize  the  means  of  production,  and  moit 
Socialists  are  agreed  that  the  socialization  of  the  land — land  being  the  principal  ineiDi 
of  production — is  the  first  thing  to  go  for.  And  here  I  venture  to  cross  swords  with 
Sir  John  Gorst.  I  do  not  want  to  take  away  any  man*s  land.  Thev  might  keep 
their  land  and  call  it,  if  they  liked,  after  their  own  names,  as  the  Psalmist  sung.  Btf 
the  land,  which  anciently  bore  the  burdens  of  the  State,  would  have  to  b^  tbefl 
again.  A  gentleman  behind  me  says  '*  rubbish,"  but  he  knows  very  little  about  tbe 
history  of  the  land  tax,  or  he  would  not  use  the  word.  In  a  very  few  words  I  will 
say  what  is  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  about  that  history.  When  the  old  feadil 
forms  of  service  were  abolished,  a  tax  upon  land  values  was  imposed,  and  for  that 
purpose  a  valuation  was  made,  and  the  tax  was  fixed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound. 
A  hundred  or  so  years  later  a  land-holding  Parliament  made  the  valuation  a  permaDeot 
one,  and  so  to-day,  instead  of  the  tax  of  four  shillings  yielding  that  amount  on  the 
present  value,  it  yields  about  threehalfpence  in  the  pound.  Economists  are  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  economic  value  of  a  house  and  the 
land  upon  which  it  stands.  Man  made  the  house  and  the  bricks  composing  it.  No 
man  made  the  land,  and  no  man  gave  it  its  value,  the  community  has  done  that.  God 
made  the  land  and  gave  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  not  to  any  portion  of  them.  Oitf 
present  system  of  land  holding  is  as  different  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Almi^ 
God  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  generally  throughout  the  Bible  as  light  is  from  dark.  The 
history  of  the  land  tax  in  England  is  an  infamous  history  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of 
landowners,  who,  when  they  had  the  power,  threw  off  the  burdens  which  justly  belonged 
to  them,  and  imposed  those  burdens  on  the  general  body  of  consumers  and  the  workers 
or  producers  of  wealth.  We  do  not  want  to  confiscate  the  poor  man's  house,  but  wj 
claim  that  the  land  should  bear  the  burden  of  taxation.  And  so  to  begin  with,  I 
advocate  the  imposition  of  the  present  tax  of  four  shillings  on  the  present  and  not  <^ 
the  ancient  value.  And  in  respect  of  land,  by  proceeding  in  this  cautious  way,  on  the 
lines  of  the  older  and  better  order,  and  by  the  gradual  and  concurrent  remission  of  other 
forms  of  taxation,  no  man  would  he  wronged,  and  the  community  would  be  benefited' 
I  have  been  often  asked  by  Socialists,  who  do  not  call  themselves  Christian,  ^ 
rather  scientific  Socialists,  what  is  the  difference  between  us  ?  and  my  answer  inyan* 
ably  has  been  that  where  pur  aims  are  laudable  and  our  methods  just  and  sensiblei 
there  is  no  difference,  save  in  motive  power,  for  we  Socialists  of  the  Church  claim  JJ 
be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  We  should  be  very  imperfect  members  « 
Christ  s  Holy  Catholic  Church  if  we  failed  to  regard  the  tremendous  consequence* 
involved  in  the  great  central  truth  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  so  we  think  that  the 
Church  can  help  forward  the  realization  of  a  magnificent  ideal  for  humanity.  It  ^ 
idle  to  talk  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature ;  the  Church  exists  to  cure  those 
weaknesses,  and  now  is  her  opportunity. 


Rev.  A,  F.  Torry.  343 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  TORRY,  Rector  of  Marwood,  Barnstaple. 

&SIRE  to  approach  this  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  any  of  those 
>  have  preceded  me.  This  must  be  my  excuse  for  addressing  you  at  so  late  an 
r.  My  idea  is  not  to  ask  whether  the  statements  or  claims  of  this  or  that  Socialist 
be  justified,  but  rather  to  try  to  contemplate  the  ideal  set  before  us  ^by 
istianity  and  Scripture,  and  then  to  enquire  whether  the  general  aims  of  Socialism 
towards  the  better  realization  of  this  ideal.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  persuasion 
L  the  attainment  of  Christian  ideals  must  be  in  the  main  by  moral  means.  But 
have,  and  must  have,  laws,  and  our  laws  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  highest 
idples.  I  confine  my  remarks  to  two  points,  (i)  An  example  of  social  legislation 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  (2)  A  delineation  in  the  New 
itament  of  the  ideal  of  a  social  community.  To  estimate  the  value  of  such  an 
ittttion  as  the  year  of  jubilee  as  an  example  for  ourselves,  we  must  seek  to  know 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  I  fix  upon  these  three,  (i)  It  is  not  the 
l1  state  that  there  should  be  great  accumulation  of  property  in  the  bands  of  the 
.  Not  only  was  war  denounced  against  those  who  added  house  to  house  and 
1  to  field,  but  there  was  also  a  law  dealing  directly  with  this  matter.  (2)  Not 
f  was  the  prophet  to  declare  that  it  should  not  be  true  in  Israel  for  ever  that  '*  the 
lers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  but  this 
provided  that  when  fathers  did  eat  sour  grapes,  when  they  wasted  their  substance 
riotous  living,  or  lost  it  through  improvidence  or  misfortune,  their  children  in  the 
t  generation  should  have  the  mllest  opportunity  of  regaining  their  proper  position 
ll£  community.  I  know  of  no  legislation  in  the  world  so  well  calculated  to 
vent  the  permanent  degradation  of  a  class.  (3)  There  is  this  great  principle, 
t  legislation  is  not  to  be  mainly  to  protect  the  rights  of  property,  or  in  the 
irests  of  the  strong  and  wealthy,  but  to  defend  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  protect 
weak  when  the  struggle  of  life  tends  to  overpower  them,  and  sink  them  in  the 
ial  scale.  These  three  principles  are  stamped  upon  the  legislation  of  the  year  of 
ilee.  The  ideal  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  magnificent  comparison  of 
social  order  with  the  members  of  this  human  body  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
de.  We  draw  our  supplies  of  strength  from  the  same  heart,  we  are  guided  by  the 
)e  head,  we  are  knit  together  so  that  if  one  member  suffer  all  suffer  with  it. 
ity,  not  diversity  ;  sympathy,  not  estrangement ;  are  the  first  laws  of  our  common 
nanity. 


The  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Wakefield. 

E  more  I  think  upon  the  subject  before  us,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  dread 
(ing  about  it,  for  fear  of  saying  foolish,  ill-considered,  and  ignorant  things,  for  it 
•  tremendous  subject,  and  one  which  one  ought  to  speak  upon  always,  I  think,  with 
at  diffidence  and  caution.  Therefore  you  must  forgive  me  if,  simply  in  obedience 
a  higher  authority,  I  speak  a  few  words  without  preparation.  I  feel  myself 
>Dgly  what  has  been  said,  that  many  of  the  aims  of  the  Socialists,  so  far  as  they  are 
ined,  are  noble  and  excellent.  I  daresay  many  here  present  have  read  a  very 
^ular  book,  which  describes  an  ideal  state  of  society  supposed  to  come  to  pass  in 
Hher  100  years  or  so  :  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  book  **  Looking  Back."  Now  it 
^ears  to  me  that  one  great  fault  which  I  see  in  a  great  deal  that  is  said  on  this 
IJcct,  is  that  an  end — like  that  described  in  **  Looking  Back  " — is  seized  upon,  and 
Ited,  and  held  up  as  a  great  object  to  be  aimed  at,  while  the  means  necessary  for 
wring  that  end  are  very  inadequately  considered.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  we  are 
l^ve  anything  like  the  social  conditions  which  Socialists  picture — and  picture  very 
•n  very  beautifully — there  must  be  an  amazing  growth  of  high  moral  qualities,  a 
loge  increase  in  self-restraint,  self-denial,  patience,  prudence,  love,  and  all  those 
^es  which  perhaps  most  here  present  would  call  Christian  virtues.  Now  the 
urch  has  surely  a  great  work  to  do  in  inculcating  these.  She  surely  has  to  teach, 
I  teach  with  more  and  more  persistence  and  force,  the  duty  of  each  man  looking 
at  his  own  things,  but  also  at  the  things  of  others.  I  think  the  great  danger 
>  in  people  looking  only  at  their  own  things.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  capitalists 
'e  not  been  guilty  of  it  in  times  past :  very  likely  they  have ;  but  I  thii^  the 
igcr  now  may  possibly  be  of  the  other  class — the  class  of  labour — confining  their 
^s  to  their  own  interests,  and  forgetting  that  there  are  any  other  interests  than 
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their  own.  Now  we  want  to  teach  all  men  to  try  and  do  to  others  as  they  would 
have  others  to  do  to  them.  That  is  a  very  old  precept,  but  one  that  wants  coDtinail 
enforcement,  I  think.  It  was  said  yesterday,  by  one  of  the  speakers  upon  strikei 
that  if  the  Church  would  only  throw  herself  into  the  cause  of  the  working-man,  and 
take  his  side  boldly  and  fearlessly,  there  might  be  an  astonishing  influx  of  the 
working  classes  into  her  bosom.  It  might  be  so ;  but  I  do  think  that  befoce  the 
Church  acts  from  such  a  motive  as  that,  she  ought  to  ask  what  is  right  and  whit  ii 
just !  And  even  if  she  has  still  to  feel  that  a  great  many  of  the  woncing  classes  fiul 
to  understand  her,  fail  to  believe  in  her  strong  love  for  them,  her  anxious  desire  to 
win  them  and  benefit  them,  if  she  has  to  bear  this  even  for  generations  to  comc^ 
still  she  must  do  that  which  is  right,  just,  and  true,  and  must  teach  the  people  mwe 
and  more  to  understand  and  aim  at  justice.  I  think  justice  is  a  virtue  that  is  tu^ 
given  its  due  place,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  of  Christiia 
and  moral  virtues,  and  if  the  Church  is  to  really  work  out  a  true  emancipation  and 
elevation  of  the  people  in  any  way,  or  to  contribute  to  the  working  out  of  that,  k 
can  only  be  by  helping  to  guide  the  movements  which  are  in  operation  into  wise,  and 
true,  and  Christian  channels.  People  think  that  everything  is  to  be  done  in  a  dtj; 
they  think  that  their  great  ends  are  to  be  obtained  by  some  sudden  convnlsioa  of 
society.  Geologists  now  tell  us  that  the  cataclysmal  theories  about  the  formatiofl  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  that  the  results  which  we  contemplate 
are  the  outcome  of  long  and  patient  processes  which  are  still  going  on.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  social  questions.  The  rapid  rush  to  gain  an  end  is  almost  certain  to  ddint 
itself.  Let  the  Church,  therefore,  teach  love,  justice,  and  patience,  and  I  bdierc 
she  will  be  doing  the  best  she  can  do  towards  raising  the  condition  of  our  people 
which  is  what  I  believe  everyone  in  this  room  longs  and  prays  to  be  able  to  do 
more  and  more. 


HENGLER'S     CIRCUS, 
Thursday    Morning,    October    2nd,     1890, 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

BROTHERHOODS. 

(a)  Recent  Proposals  for  their  Formation. 

(b)  Alternative  Schemes. 

PAPERS. 

The  Venerable  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Archdeacon    and  Canon 
of  Westminster,  Rector  of  S.  Margaret's. 

( I )  Brotherhoods  are  not  innovations  in  the  Church  of  God.  They 
are  as  old  as  the  Church  herself,  and  have  been  used  as  a  potent  engine 
lor  good  in  all  kinds  of  Christian  communities.  Five  hundred  years 
ago,  under  episcopal  sanction,  Wyclif  established  an  order  of  simple 
priests  "to  be  poor  without  mendicancy,  and  to  combine  the  flexible 
unity  and  swift  obedience  of  an  order  with  free  and  constant  mingling 
among  the  poor."  It  was  in  the  same  epoch  that  Gerhajrd  the  Great 
founded  his  Fratres  vita  Communis  at  Deventer,  from  which  body 
sprang  Thomas  a  Kempis.*      The  proposal  to  revive  such  Brotherhoocis 

*  See  Shirley's  introduction  to  the  Fasciculi  Zizanionim^  p.  xl.    Wyclifs  references 
to  this  order  may  be  found  scattered  in  his  Triaiogus^  Sexjuga  and  De  EccUsia. 
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ted  the  attention  of  Convocation  so  far  back  as  1847,  and  received 
nphatic  sanction  of  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London,  with  his  practical 
tatesmanlike  sagacity.  In  1853  it  won  the  warm  approval  of  Mr. 
r,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  urged  that  it  should  not 
iwarted  by  what  he  called  "  the  silly  and  irrational  dread  of 
sticism.*'  Two  prelates  of  the  highest  learning,  Bishop  Lightfoot 
e  of  his  last  speeches,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  in  a 
»n  on  "  Disciplined  Life  "  preached  thirty  years  ago,  gave  their 
atic  testimony  to  the  principles  of  co-operation  and  self-sacrifice 
are  to  be  the  mainsprings  of  the  new  effort.  I  have  no  time  now  to 
on  that  pressingly  urgent  need  for  some  new  departure  which  has 
admitted  by  all  earnest  and  thoughtful  men.  That  need,  together 
ilternative  suggestions  for  meeting  it,  was  carefully  considered  last 
)y  a  committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Southern  Convocation,  on 
,  among  other  eminent  Churchmen,  sat  eight  bishops  of  widely 
;nt  schools  of  thought  Many  of  the  leading  clergy  of  all  views 
consulted.  The  alternatives  were  carefully  weighed,  and  were 
ed  as  inadequate.  The  organization  of  Brotherhoods  was 
mously  recommended,  and  its  adoption  unanimously  approved 
le  Lower  House.  The  Church  of  England  has  acted  in  this 
r  with  her  usual  extreme  caution.  She  has  weighed  every  sugges- 
watered  down  every  proposal ;  waited  for  the  sanction  of  the  most 
isible  authority ;  listened  with  trembling  respect  to  the  alarmed 
es  of  every  prejudice.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Church 
igland,  she  certainly  never  errs  out  of  precipitation.  In  the  last 
ry  one  of  the  commonest  themes  of  her  pulpit  oratory  was  the 
cation  of  enthusiasm.  The  result  was  that  tepid,  or  rather  that 
:old,  Laodicean  apathy,  which  has  lost  her,  and  as  yet  irretrievably, 
eal  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  her  working 
s.  Had  she  been  in  earnest  then,  she  would  have  retained  in  her 
9me  millions  of  Nonconformists.  Had  she  been  more  elastic  and 
etic  in  these  days,  the  Salvationists,  a  sect  of  yesterday,  would  not 
er  two  million  humble  adherents.  Has  there  not  been  enough  of 
Is  it  not,  at  last,  time  to  act  ?  The  hour  has  long  struck  ;  alas  ! 
nan  lingers !  Meanwhile,  among  ardent  spirits,  who  aim  at 
lething  more  high  and  heroical  in  religion  than  this  age  afTecteth," 
!hurch  of  Rome  is  gaining  adherents  on  every  side.  By  those 
'*  shy  at  words,"  and  are  swayed  by  unreasoning  aversions,  this 
sal  has  been  called  **  un-Protestant.*'  But  if  we  are  to  abandon, 
nly  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  but  her  truths — if,  in 
ling  her  spirit  of  arrogant  exclusiveness,  we  are  also  to  reject  the 
cal  wisdom  and  self-devoted  energy  of  her  saintliest  sons,  we  are 
ly  playing  into  her  hands.  Those  who  would  paralyze  this  pro- 
are  serving  the  cause  of  Romanism  by  preventing  those  great 
;  by  which  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  can  alone  effectually 
its  encroachments.  There  is  nothing  which  will  make  Romanists 
more  disdainfully  than  to  see  this  proposal  fall  dead.  Some  of 
are  already  angry  that  we  should  urge  upon  the  Church  of  England 
loption  of  means  which  we  have  hitherto  neglected,  and  of  which 
^  and  experience  have  taught  them  the  efficacy.  Those  who  flaunt 
'Otestant  flag  to  prevent  the  Protestant  advance,  are  doing  exacdy 
Rome  would  have  them  do.    They  serve  the  cause,  they  secure 
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the  victory  of  their  enemy : — **  Hoc  Ithacus  velit^  et  magna  mercentur 
Atridae:' 

(2)  But  then  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  revival  of  monasticism ;  and 
prejudice  dies  so  hard  that  it  seems  vain  to  point  out,  that  the  oob- 
ditions  of  these  Brotherhoods  are  not  the  revival  of  monasticism,  bat 
the  direct  antithesis  to  every  element  which  rendered  monastidsoL 
dangerous,  while  they  enlist  those  eternally  fruitful  principles  iriiidi 
mad6  it  for  a  time,  and  in  spite  of  its  inherent  evils,  a  mother  of  saiott^ 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents  for  the  preservation  of  ChiistiM. 
truth.  You  say  you  dislike  vows.  Be  it  so.  Then  create  brotheihooAi 
like  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  or  the  order  of  S.  Philip  Ncii,  or 
the  Rosminians,  who  are  not  bound  by  vows.  I  myself  see  no  essentid 
difference  between  a  vow  and  a  solemn  promise ;  but  vows  are  a  pindf 
side  issue.  He  must,  indeed,  be  ignorant  of  Church  history,  who  is  not 
aware  that  every  principle  advocated  in  the  formation  of  these  Brother- 
hoods existed  long  before  Romish  corruptions,  and  has  continued  to ; 
this  day  in  communities  like  the  Moravians  and  the  Methodists,  who ^ 
are  most  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(3)  All  this  has  been  proved  again  and  again ;  and  if  this  proposil 
be  defeated  by  blind  misrepresentations,  or  if  it  fail  among  us  for  lad 
of  adequate  enthusiasm,  it  will  be  a  very  grievous  thing  for  the  Chnrdi ' 
of  England.  Is  there  anyone  who  is  at  all  able  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  who  can  fail  to  see  that  her  sky  is  red  and  lowering  ?  Populft' 
tion  is  increasing  at  a  stupendous  rate,  and  this  increase  is  predominantff 
among  those  over  whom  the  Church  has  scarcely  any  hold.  There  are  \ 
entire  areas  of  our  great  cities,  of  which  it  may  be  said — as  of  transpon- 
tine London — "  that  Christianity  is  not  in  possession  of  them  ; "  and  » 
of  parishes  in  East  London — that  the  Church  in  them  "  is  more  like  1 
hulk  unable  to  move,  than  a  ship  with  its  sails  set,  being  as  she  is 
ill-equipped  with  material  resources,  and  manned  by  a  depressed  and 
insufficient  crew,  put  on  board  to  do  a  task  which  is  impossible."  Not 
five  per  cent,  of  our  working-men  are  communicants ;  not  ten  per 
cent,  are  regular  worshippers.  There  are  parishes  all  over  England, 
numbering  thousands  of  the  working  classes,  in  which  practically,  and  in 
all  but  name,  the  Church  of  England  is  dead.  We  are  making  hardly 
any  impression  on  the  national  sin  of  drunkenness.  Other  social  vices 
have  gathered  head,  and  are  spreading  with  the  virulence  of  an  epidemic 
Is  there,  I  say,  anyone  who  has  eyes  to  read  these  menacing  indications^ 
who  can  yet  fold  his  hands  in  immoral  acquiescence  and  say  that  we  arc 
doing  enough  ?  Nor  is  it  only  the  vast  increase  of  population  with 
which  you  have  to  deal.  There  is  backway  to  make  up  ;  there  are 
immense  arrears  of  lost  ground  to  recover.  Whole  nations  of  the 
young  are  growing  up  around  us,  over  whom,  after  confirmation,  we 
lose  effectual  grasp.  Our  parochial  system,  transcendently  valuable  for 
pastoral  work,  breaks  down  hopelessly  and  on  every  side  for  aggressive 
and  missionar}'  purposes.  Adequate  to  support  the  faithful,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  lost.  And  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end 
thereof? 

(4)  We  have  talked,  we  have  discussed,  we  have  debated,  we  have 
wrangled,  we  have  suspected,  we  have  hesitated,  we  have  criticized  and 
found  fault,  and  suggested  no  other  remedy ;  we  have  done  everything 
but  act.     Had  we  acted,  the  difficulties  and  objections  would  have  been 
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t  as  threads  of  gossamer  to  one  who  strides  through  the  summer 
Ids.  Ahready  in  America  the  suggestion  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Brothers  of  Nazareth.'*  Meanwhile  the  opportunity  is  rapidly  ebbing 
«y  from  us,  because  no  one,  whose  position  would  render  it  possible, 
8  the  courage  and  self-denial  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
Bit.  I  would  give  tons  and  cart-loads  of  this  caution  for  one  sand- 
lin  of  real  enthusiasm.  Even  the  enthusiasm  which  flares  like  fire  in 
taw,  is  better  than  the  valley  which  was  full  of  dry  bones;  ''and 
ihold  there  were  very  many  in  the  open  valley,  and  behold  they  were 
ly  dry."  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  furthered  by  the  timid,  the 
mventional,  and  the  somnolent.  It  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
ke  it  by  force.  It  was  enthusiasm  which  first  kindled  the  flame  of 
tiristianity  \  that  enthusiasm  with  which  S.  Paul  called  on  all  Christians 
be  XJkoymq  \v  irvivfiari  "  boiling  in  spirit " ;  that  enthusiasm  which 
it  only  leaps  and  flashes,  but  is  as  the  steady  glow  of  love  burning  on 
e  altar  of  man's  heart.  All  England  has  just  been  ringing  with  eulogies 
that  great  son  of  the  English  Church,  whom  the  Church  of  England 
It  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Why  did  she  lose  him  ?  It  is  more  than 
t  lesson  of  the  moment.  She  lost  him,  in  part  at  least,  for  lack  of 
t  sjrmpathetic  large-heartedness  which  might  have  retained  such  a  soul 
his.  She  lost  him  because,  as  the  hard-headed  historian  has  told 
r,  she  has  never  learnt  the  wisdom  of  that  Church  which  neither  sub- 
ts  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it ;  ''  because,"  as  another 
her  sons  has  said,  "  the  Church  of  England  is  ever  in  danger  of  dying 
respectability,"  and  is  almost  always  too  late.  We  lost  him  for  lack 
force,  and  forthrightness,  and  self-sacrificing  courage.  <*  Mistiness," 
,  said,  ''  is  the  mother  of  wisdom.  A  man  who  can  set  down  half  a 
zen  general  propositions  which  escape  from  destroying  one  another 
ly  by  being  diluted  into  truisms ; — who  never  enumerates  a  truth  without 
aiding  himself  from  being  supposed  to  exclude  the  contradictory  .... 
s  is  your  safe  man  and  the  hope  of  Church ;  this  is  what  the  Church 
said  to  want,  sensible,  sober,  temperate  persons,  to  guide  it  through 

5  channel  of  no-meaning  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  aye  and 
."  And  again,  **  Oh,  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  thee,  that  thou 
arest  children,  yet  darest  not  own  them  ?  How  is  it  that  whatever  is 
nerous  in  purpose,  and  tender  and  deep  in  devotion,  falls  from  thy 
9om,  and  finds  no  home  within  thine  arms  ?  Who  has  put  this  note 
on  thee,  to  have  *a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts'?"  One  of 
t  weightiest  voices  in  our  own  Church  has  just  told  us  that  the 
lurch  of  England  failed  to  retain  the  splendid  intellect  and  glowing 
irituality  of  John  Henry  Newman,  because  he  desired  a  mode  of  life 
lich  seemed  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  New  Testament  than  what  he 
lied  the  '*  smug  and  comfortable  "  life  of  the  English  Church,  and  its 
nilgar  success  in  making  the  best  of  both  worlds."  The  Church  of 
5me  attracted  him,  in  spite  of  her  errors  and  her  crimes,  because  more 
Dspicuously  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  more  conspicuously  by 
tue  of  the  very  principles  which,  in  the  proposed  Brotherhoods,  we 
»uld  fain  evoke  and  utilize — she  has  been  the  mother  of  saints.     In 

6  order  of  S.  Philip  Neri  he  found  a  brotherhood  such  as  the  Church 
England  had  not  to  offer  him. 

When,  a  year  ago,  every  voice  was  raised  to  canonise  Father  Damien, 
I  Romanist  friends  wrote,  **  To  those  outside  the  Church  "  (this  is  their 
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arrogant  phrase)  "  such  a  life  appears  more  wonderful  than  to  us  wl 
are  its  members.    We  know  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
priests  and  religious,  whose  sacrifice  is  no  less  perfect  than  E 
Damien's,  and  whose  complete  surrender  of  all  earthly  comforts  is 
great  as  his."    Nothing  has  been  more  absurdly  vilified  in  our  |ho; 
than  the  necessity  of  a  brief  celibacy,  as  a  temporary  sacrifice,  no 
in  reality  than  already  exists  as  a  necessity  of  circumstances.     Yet  Bi 
Lightfoot  called  it  ''a  denial  of  history"  to  question  that  celibacj 
just  as  sacred  a  thing  as  matrimony,  and  that  in  some  works  it  is  i 
pensable  for  success ;  and  the  ardent  love  of  Newman  was 
by  a  spirit  which  made  the  sacrifice  of  celibacy  a  mere  matter  of 
to  thousands,  as  a  condition  of  systematic  ministration  to  the  bodies 
souls  of  men.* 

(5)  The  great  regenerative  movements,  at  the  most  decisive  crises 
Church  history,  were  the  work  of  Brotherhoods.  In  the  third 
brotherhoods  of  Hermits  saved  the  Church  from  lethargy ;  in  the 
century  brotherhoods  of  Benedictines  prevented  her  from  being 
whelmed  by  the  deluge  of  barbarians ;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
wealthy  and  easy  Church,  whose  symptoms  were  fatally  like  our  own, 
Brothers  Minor  of  Francis  of  Assisi  supported  her  collapsing  pillan 
taking  Christ  literally  at  His  word.  Exceptional  complications  d 
exceptional  efforts.  We  have  had  martyrs  in  foreign  mission-fields:  J 
Charles  Mackenzie,  a  Coleridge  Patteson,  a  James  Hannington ;  but  f 
home  work  what  clergyman  has  achieved  one  tithe  of  what  the  la; 
Thomas  Clarkson  did  for  the  slaves ;  and  John  Howard  for 
prisoners  \  and  General  Gordon  for  his  ragged  waifs  and  strays ; 
Lord  Shaftesbury  for  every  class  of  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed?! 
If  we  cannot  do  the  work  as  individuals,  can  we  not  attempt  it  ift 
Brotherhoods,  strengthened  by  a  corporate  unity,  organized  for  a  commoi 
purpose,  fired  by  the  infinite  interior  reflections  and  refractions  of » 
common  and  disciplined  enthusiasm  ?  The  way  in  which  the  proposal 
has  been  received  is  profoundly  ominous.  It  was  made  most  nn* 
obtrusively,  in  deep  humility,  in  absolute  sincerity.  It  was  dictated  by 
experience,  based  on  conviction,  at  every  step  reliant  on  authorized 
sanction.  Yet,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  called  "  mischievooi 
nonsense,"  retrograde  folly,  treachery  to  the  principles  of  the  ReformatioDi 
a  party  manoeuvre,  of  which  I  have  been  used  as  the  catspaw ;  an  alluie* 
me;it  to  young  men  to  the  vanity  of  playing  at  being  monks ;  and  "» 
cheap  plan  for  providing  curates."  All  this  matters  nothing ;  but,o« 
the  other  hand,  which  is  far  more  fatal  and  depressing,  it  has  onif 
secured  a  barren  approval  and  a  cold  assent — 7audatur  et  alget, 

(6)  And  observing  this,  I  dread  two  things  for  the  Church  of  England. 


Compare  Newman's  lines — 

**  Ye  cannot  halve  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  ye  have  caught  some  echoes  of  its  lore, 

As  heralded  amid  the  joyous  choirs ; 

Ye  marked  it  spoke  of  peace,  chastised  desires, 

Good  will  and  mercy — and  ye  heard  no  more  ; 

But  as  for  zeal  and  quick-eyed  sanctity 

And  the  dread  depths  of  grace,  ye  passed  them  by." 

Lyra  Apostolica. 
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I. — The  one  is  lest,  by  the  jealousy  of  parties,  she  be  paralyzed  into 
ictivity,  where  action  is  imperatively  needed,  or  should  only  grant  to 
rty  zeal  what  should  be  the  offspring  of  a  splendidly  united  devotion 
the  cause  of  Christ.  If  this  work  ever  be  carried  out  by  one  party 
ly,  it  will  be  due  to  the  supineness  and  the  suspicion  of  the  rest. 
3l  orice  or  twice  only,  in  English  Church  history,  has  party  jealousy 
limed  the  energy  and  impeded  the  blessing  of  the  Church.  Yet 
(thing  would  be  less  tinged  with  party  spirit  than  a  suggestion  so  elastic, 
at«  retaining  its  great  motive  power  of  self-sacrificing  whole-hearted- 
8S,  it  may  be  moulded  and  utilized  by  the  extremest  Protestant,  no 
B  than  by  the  extremest  Ultramontane. 
II. — But  what  I  fear  even  more  is  apathetic  inertness.     The  Bishop 

Liverpool  has  said,  "  If  the  new  Anglican  monks  are  to  work  for 
(thing  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  many  of  them."  I  repudiate  the 
rm  "  Anglican  monks  "  as  a  mere  caricature  and  captatio  invidia  ;  and 
do  not  share  in  the  misgiving.  Let  some  great  and  good  bishop  give 
e  call,  and  the  men  will  come.  When,  after  the  taking  of  Rome, 
iribaldi  published  his  famous  proclamation,  '*  Soldiers,  I  have  nothing 
It  rags,  wounds,  hardships,  and  beggary,  to  offer  you ;  let  him  who 
res  his  country  follow  me,"  the  youths  of  Italy  sprang  to  their  feet 
answer  to  that  glorious  appeal.  Were  there  thousands  in  Italy  to 
crifice  all  for  their  country,  and  shall  there  be  none  in  the  Church  of 
Dgland  to  sacrifice  all  for  Christ  ?  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this  con- 
lence  ;  if  it  indeed  be  true  that  the  Church  of  England  is  powerless  to 
n  forth  that  absolutely  free,  disinterested  gratuitous  service,  which  is 
ady  to  serve  God  even  for  nought,  and  which,  in  other  Churches, 
A  never  been  lacking  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  if  none  of  her 
salthy  sons,  who  are  so  numerous,  be  ready  to  serve,  and  to  enable 
hers  to  serve  her,  without  adding  to  her  present  burdens  ;  if  the  sole 
tndition  of  getting  work  done  for  God  in  the  **  waste  places  fertile 

sorrow"  be  ;^i5o  a  year;  if  Salvationists,  and  Methodists,  and 
oravians,  can  work  together  in  devoted  communities  for  little  more 
an  food  and  raiment,  but  the  young  men  in  the  Church  of  England 
ben  the  call  sounds  forth  to  them  to  make  some  great  sacrifice  for  the 
BODS  and  daughters  of  misery,  and  the  multitude  ready  to  perish,"  are 
Id  that  we  expect  them  with  one  consent  to  make  excuse ;  if  we  can 
mnt  on  so  few  heroes  of  unselfishness,  and  the  majority  are  content  to 
in  that  whirling  multitude  of  the  neither-one-thing-nor-the-other, 
Dong  whom  was  the  soul  of  him  who  made  **  the  great  refusal " — I  say 
at  I  do  not  believe  that  this  will  be  so — Di  tneliora  pits — but,  if  it 
lould  turn  out  that  we  have  only  halved  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace, 

"And  as  for  zeal  and  quick-eyed  sanctity, 
And  the  dread  depths  of  grace,  we  pass  them  by  " — 

shudder  lest  the  day  should  come,  when  the  Church — which  in  that 
ise,  will  have  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  her  vast  responsibilities — 
lould  gradually  sink  altogether  below  the  realization  of  her  high 
Jling.  Non  progredi  est  regredi,  A  Church  which  grows  contented 
ith  inadequacy,  by  a  law  at  once  natural  and  retributive,  sinks  into 
ieper  inadequacy ;  and  then,  at  last,  on  the  barren  tree,  exuberant  of 
rge  and  glossy  leaves,  the  axe  falls,  and  the  doom  goes  forth,  "  Never 
lit  grow  upon  thee  more." 
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The  Right  Rev.  JOHN  CHARLES  Ryle,  D.D.,  Loid 

Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

On  one  point  I  entirely  agree  with  Archdeacon  Farrar.     I  admit, 
out  reserve,  that  the  condition  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  lower 
in  many  of  our  large  overgrown  parishes,  both  morally  and  socially^ 
simply  deplorable.     It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.    I  dwd 
Liverpool,  the  second  city  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  I  know 
I  say.     There  is  a  state  of  things  in  some  quarters  of  all  our  great  dl 
within  a  short  walk  of  grand  town  halls  and  palaces,  which  aid 
heaven  against  England,  and  is  enough  to  make  an  angel  weep. 

The  class  of  whom  I  speak,  remember,  are  not  infidels  or 
sceptics,  like  many  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  in  our  clubs  and  sqi 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  mental  position  of  the  immense  majoaQfi 
utter  indifference  to  all  religion.  They  are  not  touched  either  by  chi 
or  chapel.  They  drift  on  without  Christ,  without  God,  and,  of 
without  any  moral  standard.  They  are  rightly  called  "the  d 
classes"  by  our  French  neighbours;  and  no  wonder;  for  they  are 
standing  danger  to  Church  and  State,  and  social  order.  They  \M 
nothing  to  lose  by  a  general  scramble,  and  are  always  ready  to  beooat 
the  prey  of  those  talking  meddlers  who  delight  in  setting  labour  agUBH 
capital  and  make  a  living  out  of  the  ignorance  of  their  fellow  creitm 
These  dangerous  classes  have  stirred  the  heart  of  Archdeacon  Fin«i 
and  I  sympathize  with  him  entirely. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  thai 
huge  masses  of  English  humanity  which  cannot  be  reached  if  we  OM 
rightly  the  right  means.     There  is  nothing  more  incurable  in  the  religioai 
and  moral  state  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  them  than  theK 
was  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Caligula.    There  ii 
nothing  worse  than  there  was  in  London  last  century,  as  we  may  leam 
from  Hogarth's  pictures.     There  is  nothing  for  which  the  old  Gcwpdrf 
Christ,  rightly  administered,  is  not  an  amply  sufficient  remedy.    We  ncei 
neither  Robert  Elsmere,  nor  a  revised  book  of  sports,  nor  a  Continent^ 
Sunday.     We  shall  obtain  no  solid,  lasting  results  from  a  vague,  resttail 
altruism,  or  music,  or  dancing,  or  pictures,  or  theatricals.     These  thingij 
may  touch  the  skin  of  the  evil ;  but  they  do  not  reach  hearts.     We  new  I 
nothing  new,  nothing  but  the  old  story  of  the  Cross,  the  blood,  the  lof^ 
the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ     These  men  and  women  whomtc; 
want  to  moralize,  and  civilize,  and  Christianize,  are  made  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves.     Like  us  they  have  hearts  and  consciences. 
If  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have  done  good  to  you  and  me,  I  main- 
tain that  we  should  never  despair  of  any  rank,  sort,  or  condition  of  men, 
however  fallen  and  degraded  they  may  at  present  appear  to  be.    The 
old  Gospel  is  not  worn  out,  and  what  it  has  done  it  can  do  again. 

But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  value  of  a  remedy  depends  vay 
much  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  Does  the  Church  use  the  best 
and  most  effective  machinery  for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the 
vast  crowds  of  our  non-worshipping  population  ?  Archdeacon  Fanai 
contends  that  she  does  not,  and  wishes  us  to  try  a  new  engine  in  the 
shape  of  Brotherhoods.  Here  is  the  point  at  which,  with  all  respect  f* 
his  zeal  and  able  advocacy,  I  am  obliged  to  part  company  with  him  and 
his  supporters.     I  maintain  that  wherever  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
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hurch  of  England  is  rightly  worked  we  want  nothing  more.  Our 
resent  system,  in  right  hands,  is  not  a  failure.  We  do  not  want 
irotherhoods  in  order  to  reach  the  masses.  In  short,  my  objection  is 
nofold.  I  contend,  first,  that  in  well- worked  parishes  this  well-meant 
lew  machine  is  not  needed,  and  secondly,  that  in  no  parish  would  it 
5ver  comfortably  work. 

The  statement  I  have  just  made  requires  fencing  with  a  few  words  of 
ttplanation.  If  the  patrons  of  large  working-class  parishes  choose  to 
nake  unwise  appointments  and  put  round  men  in  square  holes — if  they 
Ippoint  men  who  are  only  preachers  and  not  pastors,  men  whose  whole 
dme  is  devoted  to  the  composition  of  pulpit  fireworks,  mere  homiletic 
Ontors,  on  Sundays  incomprehensible  and  on  week-days  invisible — or 
Ben  who  can  think  of  nothing  but  music,  singing,  and  liturgical  services 
b  church — if  this  is  the  representation  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
Idmit  frankly  that  you  will  not  reach  the  masses.  The  great  gulf  which 
lie  Archdeacon  and  I  alike  deplore  will  not  be  bridged. 

But  give  me  a  clergyman  who  really  knows  Christ  and  has  the  Spirit, 
I  thorough  pastor  as  well  as  a  preacher— a  man  who  takes  care  to  have 
plain,  hearty,  bright,  simple  meetings  for  worship  in  mission-rooms  as 
Icll  as  Prayer-book  services  in  church — a  man  who  can  preach  in  a 
itreet  without  a  surplice,  as  well  as  in  a  pulpit — a  man  who  will  go  in 
ind  out  of  every  alley  in  his  district  and  talk  simple  Gospel  to  half-a- 
lozen  ragged  folk  in  a  dirty  cellar  as  heartily  as  to  five  hundred  well- 
iressed  people  in  a  church — a  man  of  fire,  and  love,  and  sympathy,  and 
act,  and  patience,  and  sanctified  common  sense.  Give  me  a  clergyman 
the  has  not  only  the  regulation  staff  of  curates,  district  visitors, 
icripture  readers,  Bible  women,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  who  visit 
heir  classes  at  home,  but  also  scores  of  communicants  who  voluntarily 
iclp  Christ's  cause  and  think  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  be  always 
smying  on  a  work  of  aggressive  evangelism.  Give  me  a  clergyman  of 
liis  style  in  a  large  working-class  population — and  there  are  such  to  be 
bund — and  I  see  no  need  of  a  Brotherhood.  I  see  no  place  for  the 
lew  machine,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  a  clergyman  would  care  to  have 
t  I  believe  he  would  tell  you,  **I  want  nothing  new.  Our  old 
nachinery  is  quite  sufl5cient." 

I  do  not  say  that  such  a  clergyman  as  I  have  described  will  do  im- 
)06sibilities,  if  you  are  senseless  enough  to  give  him  a  parish  of  15,000 
yc  20,000  people.  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  convert,  or  reach,  or 
noralize  every  man  or  woman  in  any  parish.  I  do  not  expect  the 
nillennium  before  the  Lord  comes.  But  I  do  say  that  he  will  make  a 
ieep  mark,  and  will  prove  that  the  lowest  strata  of  our  people  can  be 
jot  at  by  our  old  machinery,  and  that  Brotherhoods  are  not  needed  at 
ill. 

There  are,  however,  in  my  opinion,  three  heavy  objections  to  this 
cheme  of  Brotherhoods,  which  I  will  proceed  to  state  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

(i)  My  primary  objection  is  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  sufficient 
ufply  being  found  of  qualified  persons  to  form  them.  Vou  cannot 
K>mbard  a  fortress  without  powder  or  make  bread  without  flour.  The 
lumber  of  men  who  are  entirely  independent  of  professional  income  is 
t  all  times  very  limited,  and  if  the  members  of  the  Brotherhoods  are 
lOt  to  be  paid,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  very  few  of  them.     If  they 
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are  to  be  paid,  I  do  not  see  wherein  they  differ  from  curates  and  lay- 
agents.  However,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point.  I  will  assume  that 
the  men  can  be  found. 

(2)  My  next  objection  is  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  Brotherhoods  can 
be  made  to  fit  in  with  our  existing  paroch'a/  system,  and  be  worked  witb- 
out  incessant  risk  of  friction,  collisions,  heartburnings,  and  scandalous 
quarrels.     If  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  are  to  be  clergymen,  are 
they  to  be  licenced  to  the  bishop  to  work  independently  of  the  incumbeot 
under  the  bishop's  directions,  or  are  they  to  be  licenced  to  the  incumbent, 
and  become  a  supplement  to  his  existing  staff  of  curates  ?     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  to  be  laymen,  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  to 
select  them,  who  is  to  judge  of  their  qualifications,  who  is  to  made  out 
and  superintend  their  daily  work,  and  in  what  respect  they  are  to  be 
more  useful  than  our  present  Scripture  readers  and  lay  agents  ?    Under 
all  these  heads  I  see  a  large  crop  of  difficulties.      The  parochial  system 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  never  work  successfully  if  you  try  to  put 
the  reins  in  more  than  one  set  of  hands.     You  might  as  well  have  two 
captains  in  a  ship.     Rectors  and  vicars  are  not  angels  and  seraphimi 
but  flesh  and  blood.     They  have  their  feelings  like  other  men,  and  lie 
not  fond    of   any   interference  with  their  official  position.       Give  a 
right-minded  incumbent  as  many  more  living  agents  as  you  please,  and 
he  will  find  something  for  them  all  to  do.     Call  them  Brotherhoods)  if 
you  like,  and  let  them  all  live  together,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.    But  fa 
peace*  sake  let  them  all  work  under  the  incumbent's  directorship. 

(3)  About  vows  I  could  say  much ;  but  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
discuss  this  disputed  subject.  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  have  a  strong 
dislike  to  the  multiplication  of  them.  I  am  content  with  the  vows  oif 
baptism  and  confirmation,  and  I  want  no  more.  The  light  of  Church 
history  in  the  first  fifteen  centuries  makes  me  regard  any  apparent 
attempt  to  revive  monasticism  with  deep  suspicion.  Orders  of  men 
have  too  often  been  founded  under  the  banners  of  avowed  poverty  and 
celibacy,  and  have  ended  most  disgracefully.  Experience  does  not 
favour  will-worship  and  self-imposed  asceticism.  Such  things  have  * 
great  show  of  wisdom,  and  are  very  taking  for  a  season  with  ignorant 
and  shallow  Christians.  But  they  only  **  satisfy  the  flesh."  If  men 
professing  to  be  converted,  and  true  believers  in  a  crucified  Christ, 
cannot  be  chaste,  selfdenying,  and  obedient  without  solemnly 
registering  a  vow,  I  must  plainly  say  I  think  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
much  good.  At  present  I  see  scores  of  curates  and  Scripture-rcadef 
doing  excellent  work  as  men  simply  licenced,  with  no  vows  at  all  ff 
the  members  of  the  proposed  Brotherhoods  cannot  do  like  wort 
without  vows,  I  tliink  it  will  be  a  public  confession  that  they  are  IB 
inferior  order  of  men. 

But,  after  all,  I  must  plainly  tell  the  Congress  that  the  roots  of  Otf 
**  ])resent  distress  ''  about  the  unreached  classes  are  far  lower  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  They  will  not  be  touched  by  Brotherhoods  or 
any  other  brand-new  machinery.  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  is 
to  arouse  our  lay  communicants  all  over  the  land,  and  awaken  them  lo 
a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  and  duties.  We  want  a  revival  among 
our  communicants  quite  as  much  as  among  our  non-worshipping 
classes.  We  have  been  too  long  blind  and  asleep  on  this  matter.  Let 
me  explain  what  I  mean. 
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I  assert  then,  without  hesitation,  that  at  present  the  laity  of  our 
Church  are  not  where  they  ought  to  be  in  the  direct  work  of  Christ, 
and  the  furtherance  of  Christianity  in  the  land.  There  is  a  sad  gulf 
between  the  Church  of  the  first  century  and  that  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  mischievous  habit  of  leaving 
all  religion  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  has  overspread  the  country, 
and  the  bulk  of  lay  Churchmen  seem  to  think  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Church  but  to  receive  the  benefit  of  her  means  of 
grace,  while  they  contribute  nothing  in  the  way  of  personal  active 
exertion  to  promote  her  efficiency.  The  vast  majority  of  churchgoers 
appear  to  suppose  that  when  they  have  gone  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  have  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  have  done  their  duty,  and 
are  not  under  the  slightest  obligation  to  warn,  to  teach,  to  rebuke,  to 
edify  others,  to  promote  works  of  charity,  to  assist  evangelization,  or 
to  raise  a  finger  in  checking  sin  and  advancing  Christ's  cause  in  the 
norld.  Their  only  idea  is  to  be  perpetually  receiving,  but  never  doing 
anything  at  all.  They  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  right  train,  and  are 
coly  to  sit  quiet  while  the  clerical  engine  draws  them  to  heaven,  perhaps 
half-asleep.  If  an  Ephesian  or  Philippian  or  Thessalonian  lay 
Churchman  were  to  rise  firom  the  dead  and  see  how  little  work  lay 
Qorchmen  do  for  the  English  Church,  he  would  not  believe  his  eyes. 
The  difference  between  the  primitive  type  of  a  lay  Churchman  and  the 
English  type  is  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness,  black  and 
white.  The  one  used  to  be  awake  and  alive,  and  always  about  his 
Master's  business.  The  other  is  too  often  asleep  practically,  and 
torpid,  and  idle,  and  content  to  leave  the  religion  of  the  parish  in  the 
hands  of  the  parson. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  think  of  den3ang  that  the  Churches  to  which 

tiie  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  were  in  a  far  more 

fively  condition  than  our  own  Church  in   the  present  day.     They  had 

00  printed  books,  no  endowments,  no  cathedrals.    But  they  turned  the 

world  upside  down,  emptied  the  heathen  temples,  and  confounded  the 

Greek    and    Roman    philosophers,    and    increased  in    numbers  and 

influence    every    year.    And    what  was  the  reason  of  it?    I    answer 

that  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  laity  in  these  primitive 

communities  was  the  grand  secret  of  their  undeniable  strength,  growth, 

prosperity,   and  success.     There  were  no  sleeping  partners  in  those 

^ys.    Every  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  worked.     Everyone  felt 

boimd  to  do  something.     They  needed  no  Brotherhoods,  for  all  were 

bothers.    All  the  baptized  members,  whether  men  or  women,  if  we 

tnay  judge  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

^k  a  direct  active  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  whole 

ecclesiastical  body.    They  were  not  tame,  ignorant  sheep,  led  hither 

^d  thither  at  the  beck  of  an  autocratic  sacerdotal  shepherd.    The 

t)est  regiment  in  an  army  is  that  in  which  officers  and  privates  take  an 

5<iual  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  corps.     It  is  the  regiment 

in  which  the  officers  trust  the  privates  and  the  privates  trust  the  officers, 

^  they  did  when  they  fought  through  that  eventful  night  at  Rorke's 

JDrift  in  the  Zulu  war.     It  is  the  regiment  in  which  every  private  is 

intelligent,  and  behaves  as  if  the  success  of  the  campaign  depended  on 

him.    It  is  the  regiment  in  which  every  private  knows  his  duty,  and 

23 
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I  ask  myself  cui  bom — the  vows— for  the  purpose  of  the  brotherhoods     Wo«ld  sacfa 
vows  strengthen  the  Brotherhood,  or  intensify  the  devotion  of  its  members?    It  cer- 
tainly is  no  use  declaiming  against  vows  as  Romish  monasticism,  nor,  on  the  otber 
hand,  of  stigmatizing  opposition  to  them  as  mistaken  prejudice.    Their  advocittf 
distinguish  what  they  propose  from  life-long  vows,  as  only  for  a  time,  and  revociUe 
with  dispensation.    But  their  opponents  denounce  dispensations  still  more  than  the 
vows.    Vows  to  God  to  be  dispensed  with  by  a  priest  they  think  playing  senooslf 
with  conscience,  and  a  wreck  of  personal  morality ;  and  history  supports  their  view. 
But  what  are  the  merits  of  the  vows  in  themselves  ?    The  first  is  a  vow  of  cdibaqr 
for  a  term  of  years  from  the  date  of  admission  to  the  fraternity.    Suppose  one  of  tboe 
devotees  to  fall  in  love  with  a  charming  young  lady,  made  to  be  the  happiness  tnl 
usefulness  of  himself,  and  all  about  him,  he  having  means  sufficient  to  justify  hi* 
marriage,  would  it  not  be  better  both  for  himself,  and  for  the  Brotherhood,  that  he 
should  ''accept  with  thanksgiving  "  so  great  a  gift  from  God,  and  serve  Him  in  the 
new  position  so  happily  opened  to  him ;  and  that  another  celibate  should  take  his 
place  ?    How  could  his  whole  heart  be  in  the  common-room,  while  half  had  become 
wedded  to  what  might  perhaps  be  a  still  nobler  home  ?    If,  indeed,  the  ides  of 
Brotherhoods  is  concentrated  enthusiasm  solemnized  by  pledges  of  joint  devotion,  cm 
it  be  their  interest  to  retain  within  themselves  such  elements  of  disturbed  allegiaoce? 
No  man,  certainly,  ought  to  marry  without  possessing  means  to  support  decently  * 
wife  and  family,  but  such  possession  is  supposed  in  the  case  imagined. 

Another  vow,  that  of  poverty,  is  then  proposed,  which  would  secure  the  neoenity 
of  celibacy,  and  would  make  a  virtue  of  a  self-imposed  necessity.    If  a  vow  of  povertjT 
means  a  devotion  of  all  his  property  to  the  disposal  of  a  Brotherhood,  by  a  young  msl^ 
in  the  first  enthusiasm  for  God's  service,  it  reminds  me  of  a  protest  made  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  at  the  head  of  Oscott  College,  against  any  such  irrevocable  pledges  bein^ 
ever  offered  to  youth.    But,  besides  the  trap  to  immature  judgment,  there  may  br 
rights  and  equitable  claims  of  others  to  be  considered,  and  interests,  both  public  and 
private,  in  conflict  with  such  alienations.     Private  property  is,  after  all,  the  creation 
of  law.     Mortmain  Acts  have  asserted  the  reserve  of  State  requirements,  and  some  of 
our  endowments  are  instances  of  private  devotion  in  derogation  of  natural  claims  of 
relationship.     Even  when  a  man  may  fairly  strip  himself  of  what  he  can  call  his  own, 
he  is  in  duty  bound  to  take  care  not  to  strip  others  also.     No  such  shift  as  dispensa- 
tion can  remedy  a  vow  of  poverty  which  has  given  away  what  is  due  to  others. 

But  the  vow  of  poverty  may  only  mean,  as  was  stated  in  Convocation,  a  resolution 
to  live  poorly ;  on  as  little  as  may  enable  the  performance  of  the  services  in  hand. 
A  vow  to  eat  and  drink  less  than  can  give  that  ability  would  be  a  frustration  of  its 
object ;  and  to  abstain  from  eating  or  drinking  more  than  is  so  requisite  for  service 
could  not  be  the  fair  subject  of  a  Christian  vow. 

The  Sisterhoods  of  Mercy  have  given  the  greatest  examples  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice.    In  a  few  existing  institutions  of  this  sort  in  this  countr)' 
the  sisters  take  the  three  vows  above  discussed.     Women  generally,  and  especially 
such  as  so  nobly  devote  themselves,  are  naturally  readier  than  men  for  formal  submis-^ 
sion  and  pledges  of  allegiance  to  superiors ;  and  their  vows  on  admission  to  sucb 
guilds  as  these  are  practically  as  superfluous  as  they  are  naturally  congenial  to  their 
inclinations.     Their  vow  of  celibacy  is  more  thoroughly,  in  idea,  a  marriage  to  the 
Church,  than  the  same  vow  could  be  felt  to  be  by  a  Brotherhood,  however  subordi- 
nate to  Church  discipline  their  self-devotion  might  be.     Their  poverty  is  generally 
their  lot,  and  none  the  greater  for  their  vows,  and  obedience  is  the  habit  of  their 
nature.     Some  Sisterhoods  dedicate  themselves  to  God*s  service  among  the  poor  and 
suffering,  without  binding  vows,  only  under  rules  agreed  on. 
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t  was  stated  in  Convocation  that  Wedeyan  ministers  were  bound  under  conditions 
celibacy  and  poverty,  quite  as  stringent  as  vows.  I  called  Dr.  Rigg's  attention  to 
s  statement,  and  he  assures  me  that  it  is  a  total  misapprehension.  Their  candi- 
les  are  usually,  but  not  always,  unmarried.  During  probation  for  four  years  they 
.y  not  marry  without  permission  from  the  Conference.  When  ordained,  they  not 
ly  may  marry,  but  have  maintenance  allowed  them  accordingly.  As  to  poverty, 
'.  Rigg  says,  "  It  is,  in  Methodism,  a  matter  of  relief,  not  imposition."  Of  vows  in 
ueral,  he  adds,  "They  take  no  other  vows  than  those  in  the  Ordination  form, 
rrowed  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  such  as  are  involved  in  the  profession  of 
Christian  believer  and  disciple." 

The  third  vow  proposed,  that  of  obedience,  seems  hardly  necessary  for  any  sort  of 
ganized  society.  In  relation  to  a  Brotherhood,  whether  meant  for  greater  solemnity 
intensity  of  devotion,  such  obligation  could  scarcely  be  made  stronger  than  it  must 
:  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Obedience  to  rules  is  essential  to  any  association, 
ny  kind  of  enlistment  in  a  definite  service  on  terms  of  arbitrary  obedience  would  be 
mockery.  Submission  to  the  conditions  of  any  regular  service  is  usually  terminated 
r  discharge,  or  retirement,  on  specified  form  of  notice. 

No  doubt  these  suggestions  of  vows  are  made  in  an  idea  of  something  more  than 
dinary  contract.  However  unconsciously,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  police,  with  uncon- 
tiooal  submission  and  implicit  obedience  to  discipline  is  really  contemplated.  One  is 
nick  by  the  constant  dilution  of  phraseology,  in  the  debates  of  Convocation, 
^parently  made  in  order  to  win  acquiescence  to  these  vows.  The  highest  bid  for 
<]uiescence  was  that  the  vows  should  be  optional;  taken  by  some,  and  not  by 
hers,  as  they  pleased. 

The  proposed  Brotherhoods  are  certainly  intended  not  to  be  recluse,  but  to  live  in 
e  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  genial  intercourse  with  all  around.  The  life  is  to  be 
tive,  not  contemplative.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be  like  Regular  Orders  under 
eir  own  independent  Superiors,  nor  in  fixed  states  of  uniform^course  of  service ;  but 
aids  of  existing  ministry,  freely  and  voluntarily  in  partnership  with  them. 
Our  Church  ministry  altc^ether  would  be  better  less  recluse  than  it  is.  As 
e  salt  of  the  earth,  it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  all  it  has  to  savour, 
urochial  work,  beyond  the  Church  services,  is  sometimes  almost  confined  to  the  care 
the  poorer  classes,  though  the  richer  need  its  influence  more.  More  intercourse 
th  general  society,  a  wider  interest  in  common  topics,  more  knowledge  of  ordinary 
^ess,  more  share  in  popular  amusements  and  undertakings  of  economical 
Torms,  and  more  acquaintance  with  current  literature,  would  all  conduce  to 
^ease  and  spread  the  religious  influence  of  the  clergy.  After  all,  their  special 
action  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  all  com- 
M  occupations.  Religion  itself  is  nothing  else  than  the  realization  of'  a  heavenly 
irit  in  the  things  of  earth. 

The  Church  of  England  is  national,  and  its  ministrations  must  be  national  in  order 
carry  the  nation  with  them.  The  genius  of  the  nation  is  self-administration,  and 
lurch  functionaries  must  go  with  the  nation  as  its  ministers.  The  agency  of  Brother- 
ods  as  that  of  a  professional  caste,  or  guild,  could  never  carry  with  it  the  individual 
9uence  of  the  Pastor's  home. 

The  arguments  for  Brotherhoods,  in  Convocation,  turned  entirely  on  the  need  of  the 
bting  Church  ministry  being  re-inforced.  It  was  said,  **  If  the  Church  is  to  keep 
ce  with  the  rising  population  and  the  abnormal  development  of  great  cities,  and 
grapple  with  rampant  vice  and  prevailing  misery,  the  parochial  system  must  have 
me  co-operative  agency  combined  with  it." 
The  third  resolution  of  Convocation  was  that  "  Brotherhoods  should  work  in  strict 
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subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  and  under  the  sanction,  and  oo  the 
invitation,  of  the  parochial  clergy." 

Various  fraternities  have  been  formed  in  this  country  from  time  to  time  for  sococe* 
sive  moral  requirements.  The  first  impulse  from  S.  Augustine*s  revival  of  Christinitf 
from  Saxon  heathendom  was  a  passion  for  retirement,  for  closer  communing  aput 
with  God,  in  gatherings  of  sympathetic  spirits.  Monasteries  soon  after  offered  ihdlcr 
for  peace  and  industry  from  the  storms  and  tumults  of  incessant  war.  Mooutic 
colonies  spread  culture  over  our  early  wastes.  To  like  resorts  we  owe  the  birth  of 
our  literature,  and  our  first  schools  of  education  and  learning. 

We  now  want  the  same  spirit  of  united  service  for  the  conquest  of  the  evils  of 
advanced  civilization,  and  of  crowded  corruption.  Let  us  adapt  this  effort  to  the 
time ;  eliminating,  as  was  said  in  Convocation,  what  proved  of  ill  conseqiMDoe  la 
former  efforts,  and  utilizing  all  experience  of  good,  avoiding  anachronism  in  imitadie 
adaptation. 

I  fall  back  on  my  first  idea,  at  all  events  with  reference  to  towns.  The  adnntage 
would  be  great  of  a  common  home  for  unmarried  clergy  engaged  tc^ether  in  the  cue 
of  a  populous  parish  ;  all  the  better  if  the  incumbent,  with  wife  and  family,  be  liriif 
in  it,  or  in  house  adjoining  to  it,  and  acting  as  its  head.  This  would  usefully  check 
improvident  marriages  of  curates,  and  the  evil  of  subdividing  large  parishes  into  soall 
independent  cures,  in  which  the  vicar  must  have  a  very  scanty  income,  and  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  command  the  money  requisite  for  necessary  Church  expeoseSi 
But  there  must  be  no  vows.  The  brothers,  lay  or  clerical,  must  be  free  to  go 
whenever  they  like. 


The    Rev.   W.    H.   Hutchings,   M.A.,   Rector  ot 

Kirby   Misperton. 

The  subject  of  Brotherhoods  was  described  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  in  ih^ 
Southern  Convocation,  as  "almost  the  most  important  that  the  House  had  ewr 
taken  in  hand. "  Its  importance  may  be  estimated  in  two  ways.  The  creation  of 
Brotherhoods  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  for  reaching  the  masses  and  Christianizing 
them,  and  as  a  test  of  the  spiritual  productiveness  of  the  Church. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  Christian  religion  is  essential  to  man^s  well-being ;  i^  •* 
the  basis  of  the  family,  the  regenerator  of  society,  the  stay  of  the  State.  Neither  th« 
efforts  of  philanthropists  nor  the  restraints  of  legal  enactments  can  take  its  place- 
Man  must  be  healed  from  within.  Christianity  alone  can  shed  happiness  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast  ;  for  it  not  only  teaches  purity  and  temperance, 
justice  and  love — the  opposites  of  which  are  the  sources  of  misery,  but  supplies  the 
grace  which  is  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues.  It  can  surround  a  lo^ 
which  is  one  of  drudgery  and  want  with  the  halo  of  a  beatitude,  and  with  a  hope 
which  is  **  full  of  immortality."  Further,  there  can  be  no  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when  something  must  be  done,  in  order  to  bring  thes«: 
blessings — blessings  for  time  and  for  eternity — to  bear  upon  the  lives  of  the  worW 
classes  in  our  great  towns,  and  thus  to  promote  human  happiness  and  God's  gl^'^' 
The  resources  of  the  Church,  in  the  great  centres  of  life  and  commerce,  are  utter')' 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  We  were  tO'"^ 
seven  years  ago,  by  that  excellent  compendium  of  Church  work,  **  The  Official  Ye*^' 
Ivjok  of  the  Church  of  England,"  that  for  our  "large  towns,"  in  order  that  e^^ry 
2,000  souls  might  have  one  clergyman  to  look  after  their  spiritual  concerns,  no  1^' 
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1  2,500  additional  clergy  were  then  needed.  It  is  not  only  that  the  population 
eases  at  the  rate  of  370,000  a  year,  but  the  plethora  is  occasioned  or  aggravated  in 
towns  by  the  addition  of  an  influx  of  country  folk.  The  population  in  1871  in  the 
Dtry  bore  to  the  town  population  the  ratio  of  one  to  two.  If  this  had  remained 
ionary  during  the  following  decade,  the  births  in  the  country  would  have  numbered 
ut  1,087,391 ;  and  in  the  town,  2,174,782.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  from  the 
istics  of  r^stration,  that  the  births  in  country  places  were  only  554,810,  whilst  in 
Tis  they  amounted  to  2,707,363.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figured  that,  during 
ten  years  from  1871  to  1881,  more  than  half  a  million  from  the  country  must  have 
;rated  into  the  towns.  The  census  of  1 89 1  will  probably  reveal  a  still  larger 
ux. 

liose  who  have  worked  in  our  great  cities  will  bear  me  out  in  sajring  that  a  vast 

aber  of  the  people  at  the  base  of  our  social  system  is  little  influenced  by  religion 

I  the  teaching  of  the  Church.    Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  his  remarkable  book  entitled 

•abour  and  Life  of  the  People,"  provides  a  table  in  which  a  census  of  attendance 

a  particular  Sunday,  at  church  or  chapel,  shows  that  in  East  London  proper,  that 

exclusive  of  '*  respectable  Hackney,''  notwithstanding  the  splendid  work  which 

been,  and  is  being  done,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  past  and  present,  there  were 

y  45*000  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  a  million,  who  attended  any  place  of  worship. 

found,  however,  that  of  those  who  did  attend  a  place  of  worship  many  more  went 

:hurch  than  anywhere  else.    But  the  proportion  of  worshippers  to  non-worshippers, 

he  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  was  at  most  five  to  a  hundred.     I  suspect  that  in 

er  populous  places  the  picture  will  be  much  the  same.     We  are,  therefore,  face  to 

e  with  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  our  towns  is  untouched  by 

ministries  of  the  Church. 

The  parochial  clergy  and  the  parochial  system  cannot  cope  with  the  rising  tide  of 
3ian  life.  The  number  of  the  former  is  insufficient,  and  the  latter  needs  to  be 
tplemented  by  some  more  elastic  instrument.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  labour  in 
tarish  where  there  were  but  three  clergy  and  1 8,000  souls.  It  was  as  much  as  we 
lid  do  to  keep  up  the  services,  visit  the  sick,  teach  in  the  schools,  and  perform  the 
xxasional "  offices.  As  a  rule,  I  fear  the  parochial  system  has  failed  to  reach  the 
txLsed  classes.  I  know  there  are  exceptions.  I  have  in  my  memory  instances  where 
t  power  of  Christianity  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  for 
ur  elevation  and  sanctification.  But  in  those  cases  the  parochial  clergy  had  adopted 
enobitic  life,  and  in  reality,  though  without  the  name,  have  done  very  much  what 
chdeacon  Farrar  now  suggests.  Such  a  "  Life "  as  that  of  Charles  Lowder,  o{ 
George's  in  the  East — we  are  thankful  that  it  has  been  written — shows  what  can  be 
He,  even  with  existing  machinery,  to  reclaim  the  masses.  He,  however,  was  a  man 
marvellous  self-sacrifice,  and  one  who  caught  the  spirit  of  the  religious  orders.  It 
s  my  privilege  to  stay  and  labour  for  a  short  time  with  him,  in  the  early  days  of 
George's  Mission  ;  a  short  time,  but  long  enough  to  witness  the  power  of  a  crucified 
■  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  But,  I  repeat,  the  parochial  clergy  cannot  do  impossi- 
ities,  and  the  Church,  if  she  is  to  regain  her  hold  upon  the  working  classes,  must 
i  some  new  implement — hence  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  we  are  dis- 
ising — the  creation  of  Brotherhoods.  It  is  evident  from  all  that  we  have  heard,  that 
^  Church  needs  to  begin  a  new  crusade  against  sin  and  indifference,  and  for  this  a 
HT  force  will  be  required,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  raised  by  the  revival  of  Brother- 
3ds. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which  gives  importance  to  this  subject.  The  pro- 
sal  to  meet  the  religious  necessities  of  our  day  by  the  establishment  of  Brotherhoods 
X)mes  a  test  of  the  spiritual  productiveness  of  our  Church.    There  are  some  who 
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seem  to  think  that  the  temperature  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  is  not  warm  enough  to 
bring  forth  such  fruits ;  that  they  can  only  flourish  in  the  sunnier  climes  of  the  south ; 
that  we  have  not  the  devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  which  are  necessary  to  generate 
and  sustain  such  products.     It  fibres  badly  with  the  wall-fruits  in  some  parts  of  North 
Yorkshire.    There  is  not  the  sun  nor  the  heat  which  is  sufficient  to  ripen  the  apricot 
and  the  peach.     But  I  do  not  Bnd  that  the  cultivation  of  those  fruit  trees  has  been 
therefore  abandoned.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  in  more  than  one  instance  seen  fire- 
places in  the  walls,  so  that  the  fruits  may,  by  the  warmth,  be  brought  to  perfection. 
If  we,  English,  are  colder  and  more  phlegmatic  than  others,  that  fire  which  Christ  said 
He  came  to  send  upon  earth  can  enkindle  us.  The  flame  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  dispel 
the  chill  of  nature,  so  that,  notwithstanding  natural  defects,  fruit  may  be  brou^t 
forth  unto  God.    The  live  coal  from  the  heavenly  altar,  as  of  old,  will  purge  the  lips 
and  inflame  the  heart,  and  thus  call  out  the  response  from  many  to  the  Divine  Voice, 
"  Here  am  I ;  send  me." 

The  proposal  to  form  Brotherhoods  has  nothing  novel  about  it  in  itself.   As  long  ago 
as  1855,  Edward,  since  Bishop,  Steere  purchased  "The  Spital**  at  Tam worth,  and 
opened  it  with  two  or  three  friends  under  the  title  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of  S.  James." 
Father  Benson  and  the  evangelist  fathers  at  Cowley,  have  been  for  many  years  living 
the  life  of,  and  doing  noble  work  as,  a  Brotherhood.    The  Brotherhood  of  S.  Fud*s, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Philip  Simeon,  and  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town  is  the  visitor,  has  zealously,  I  am  told,  been  employed  in  Christ's  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  was  formed  in  18S6.    The  novelty  consists  not  in  the  proposal,  but  in 
the  authority  with  which  it  comes.     It  is  not  now  the  effort  of  some  individual  clergy- 
man, but  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, which  directs  our  attention  to  this  subject.     Therefore  I  cannot  but  regard  th^ 
subject  as  one  calculated  to  test  the  spiritual  resources  of  our  branch  of  the  Catholicr 
Church. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  term  "Brotherhood,"  which  has  been  so  prominently^ 
before  us  of  late,  is  used  in  two  very  different  senses.     By  some,  the  word  is  employedE 
to  signify  the  revival  of  "  the  religious  life  "  amongst  men  ;  by  others,  it  means  only  that 
a  few  clergymen  or  laymen  should  consent  to  reside  together  for  a  time,  and  live  in  s^— 
frugal  manner  and  accept  a  temporary  rule,  in  order  to  work  more  effectively  and^^ 
perhaps,  cheaply  amongst  the  poor.    The  latter  programme  is  little  more  than  th^=^ 
existing  clergy-house  system,  only  the  men  could  hold  a  preacher's  licence  and  hav^= 
no  parochial  duties  assigned  to  them.    The  former  is  something  more  than  an  arrange^ — • 
ment  for  work ;  it  involves  the  revival  of  a  Life,    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whicfc= 
of  the  two  is  intended  by  Convocation  ;  for  in  February  last,  the  resolution  which  was^ 

proposed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  carried,  ran  to  this  effect  : — That  the  brethrei 

**  should  be  allowed  to  bind  themselves  by  dispensable  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  var^^^ 
obedience."  This  certainly  points  to  the  revival  of  the  religious  life,  for  vows  stanr^"^^ 
at  the  entrance  into  a  state  of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  vows  form  "the  real  crux  of  the  whole  scheme  ; "  but  I  woolcrr^ 
venture  to  ask  why  should  this  be  in  a  Church  which  looks  for  guidance  to  Scripture*" 

and  to  antiquity  ?    The  present  Bishop  of  Rochester  says,  "  What  is  there  in  vows ■ 

abstractedly  considered,  inconsistent  with  the  precept  or  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture?^ -=■ 
or  in  opposition  to  the  needs  of  human  nature,  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  ordinanc 
of  the  Church,  or  foreign  to  the  spiritual  history  of  the  saints,  whether  of  Old  or  Nei 
Testament  times.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bible  is  full  of  vows  of  all  sorts,  ancr^ 
instead  of  deprecating  them,  it  recognizes,  regulates,  and  sanctifies  them.  .  .  .  A*^ 
baptism,  confirmation,  holy  matrimony,  and  ordination,  the  Church,   in  the  mos  t 
distinct  and  public  manner  possible,  recognizes  the  importance  of  vows  for  life,  and 
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refuses  to  admit  to  her  greatest  ordinances  without  them.  ...  If  Christian  people 
really  feel  vows  help  them  to  great  and  lasting  sacrifices,  and  that  they  keep  the  flame 
of  enthusiasm  burning  in  their  hearts,  what  right  have  we  to  interfere  with  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  or  sternly  to  tell  them  that  they  wish  to  bring  back  Romanism  ?  '*^  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  addressing  his  Diocesan  Synod,  said  that  he  could  not  see  why 
any  objection  should  be  entertained  against  vows,  as  all  the  clergy  had  taken  them  for 
life ;  or  why  Brotherhoods  should  not  pledge  themselves  to  "  the  conditions  of  celibacy, 
poverty,  and  obedience,**  and  that  for  life  too. 

No  one  has  attempted  to  question  the  statements  of  these  two  prelates,  for  they  are 
unanswerable.    The  subject  is  surrounded  with  prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  and 
these  must  be  dissipated  before  we  can  deal  fairly  with  it.    Some  have  written  and 
spoken,  as  if  the  postulant  who  diffidently  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Arch- 
deacon Farrar*s  Friary,  would  be  instantly  seized  by  his  collar,  and  made  to  take  a 
life-vow  on  the  spot.     Those  who  know  anything  of  community  life  in  the  Church  of 
England,  will  tell  you  that  great  care  is  taken  to  test  for  some  years  those  who  wish 
to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  and  man.    The  Americans,  who 
taunt  us  about  our  wordy  discussions,  say,  that  while  we  are  debating  about  Brother- 
hoods, they  have  formed  them,  and  have  them  at  work  in  New  York.    The  Brother- 
hood of  Nazareth  is  one  such.     Its  rule  allows  simple  vows  to  be  taken  for  life,  but 
after  how  many  yftars  preparation  ?    After  twenty  years*  preparation,  five  of  which 
stfe  spent  as  a  noviciate ;  after  which,  temporary  vows  for  three  years  are  five  times 
taken  and  renewed  ;  after  which,  if  there  has  been  no  break,  the  member  may  at  last 
take  vows  for  life.     This,  doubtless,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  every  community  there 
as  a  sufficient  period  of  preparation  before  any  final  step  is  taken. 

Then  it  is  said,  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  vows,  why  encumber  the  project  with 

t  his  addition  ?    For  two  reasons.    First,  because,  if  the  Brotherhood  movement  is  to 

take  root,  it  must  call  out  and  satisfy  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  those  who  seek  to 

C^ve  themselves,  by  a  special  self-dedication,  to  the  service  of  God.    We  cannot  read 

the  New  Testament  without  seeing  that  Christ  recognizes  differences  of  vocation,  and 

that  some  are  called  to  make  sacrifices,  which  others  are  not  only  not  called  upon  to 

nuke,  but  are  not  qualified  to  make.    As  to  the  life  of  celibacy,  our  Lord  said  of 

those  who  had  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven*s  sake,  "  He  that 

^s  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it ;  *'  and  S.  Paul,  in  reference  to  marriage  and 

^^ibacy,  said,  "  Every  man  has  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner  and 

^iiother  after  that**    Some  of  the  attacks,  in  the  present  day,  upon  the  morality  of 

the  Gospel,  arise  from  not  distinguishing  what  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the  thoroughfare 

^f  Gospel  precepts  from  that  which  belongs  only  to  the  bye-paths  of  Christianity. 

^'^e  rich  youth  who  was  drawn  to  Christ,  and  who,  when  he  came  to  our  Lord,  was 

Pi'esently  told  that  in  order  to  follow  Him,  he  must  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to 

*w  poor,  is  an  instance  of  a  soul  which  had  the  vocation  to  follow  our  Lord  in  the 

^^*^er'  conditions  of  His  life— in  poverty,  self-sacrifice,  and  obedience — a  vocation 

^^'ch  he  forfeited  through  love  of  possessions. 

We  may  believe  that  there  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  some  who  have  the  original 

^^Padty  or  vocation  for  this  imitation  of  Christ,  who  have  the  tender  and  consuming 

>ove  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  giving  themselves  and  their  all  to  Christ ;  and 

^^thorized  Brotherhoods,  not  weakened  by  half-hearted  measures,  would  form  an 

^^centive  and  attraction  to  such  souls  as  experience  a  craving  for  this  special  union 

^^th  their  Lord.     And  a  second  reason  why  these  conditions  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 

^hedience  are  necessary  is,  that  they  bring  visibly  before  the  people  the  life  of  self- 

^crifice.     The  work  of  the  Brotherhood  is  to  make  Christ  visible^  not  only  by  the 

^^tation  of  the  principles  of  His  life  which  are  common  to  all,  but  by  the  assumption, 
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as  far  as  may  be,  of  its  conditions.  To  use,  again.  Dr.  Farrar's  words,  we  want  mai 
who  will  live  as  "  poor  amongst  the  poor.**  Men  who  will  make  visible  by  their 
example  a  principle  which  is  the  very  basis  of  true  human  progress,  the  principle  of 
unselfishness.  It  is  the  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  not  self-interest,  which  constitutes 
the  real  wealth  of  nations,  and  a  Brotherhood  is  a  society  which  aims  at  the  tv^xab^ 
tion  in  a  special  manner  of  this  ruling  passion  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  It  wars  agaiost 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life — the  governing  desires  of 
corrupt  nature,  by  their  direct  opposites — poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  I  knot 
no  better  description  of  such  Brotherhoods  for  the  nineteenth  century  than  that  whid) 
I  borrow  from  a  modern  writer,  they  are  "  co-operative  associations  for  the  prododioB 
of  holiness."  The  monk,  it  has  been  said,  lived  exclusively  for  promoting  his  owi 
holiness.  That  is  an  assertion  which  needs  considerable  qualification  :  the  brother, 
at  any  rate,  lives  to  promote  the  holiness  of  the  people.  "  Sacrifice  and  cofponte 
self-sacrifice  "  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  influence  which  the  world  has  efer 
known.  On  these  two  grounds,  then,  if  there  are  to  be  Brotherhoods  for  the  woik  of 
evangelizing  the  masses,  there  must  be  the  revival  of  the  old  promises.  The  essence 
of  the  life  is  always  the  same — self-surrender,  whatever  may  be  the  modifications  whidi 
the  needs  of  the  particular  age  demand.  The  resolution,  then,  of  ConvocatioD  to 
authorize  Brotherhoods  becomes  a  test  of  the  spiritual  fruitfulness  of  our  Church,  ud 
a  Church  which  does  not  rise  to  this  call,  is  a  Church  '*  below  its  level.'* 

I  will  not  believe  that  the  call  will  find  no  response.  Women  have  embraced  thu 
life  by  hundreds,  I  had  almost  said  thousands,  in  our  own  Church.  Sisters  are  work* 
ing  in  hospitals  and  penitentiaries,  in  homes  and  orphanages,  and  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  our  great  cities.  If  women,  many  of  them  brought  up  in  delicacy  and  refiw- 
ment,  can  devote  themselves  to  this  life  and  work,  I  ask,  why  cannot  men  ?  I  knot 
Brotherhoods  cannot  be  made  to  order,  arid  resolutions  in  Convocation  cannot  produce 
them — but  the  Spirit  of  God  can.  Men,  too,  will  not  l>e  found  in  such  numbers  as 
women,  for  they  are  more  occupied,  and  the  priesthood  may  account  in  part  for  ibe 
seeming  disparity  between  the  sexes.  What  is  wanted  is  a  leader,  a  general,  a 
Gideon  who  will  blow  the  trumpet,  and  gather  the  host  round  him  ;  a  S.  Francis, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  '*came  to  men  simply  as  a  man, 
knew  but  one  pattern,  the  Lord  Himself ;  knew  but  one  lesson,  the  story  of  llw 
Cross  ;"  who  was  himself  a  **  living  imitatio  ChHsfiy 

I  am  not  forgetful  that  we  must  not  only  learn  from  the  examples  and  successes  of 
the  past,  but  also  take  warning  from  the  mistakes  and  failures.  Unless,  however, 
you  can  prove  that  the  tendency  to  degenerate  is  inherent  in  such  institutions  as 
Brotherhoods,  the  fact  that  some  societies  which  gloriously  succeeded  in  their  natal 
purity,  became  effete  through  "abuse,"  is  no  argument  against  the  resuscitation  of 
such  agencies.  Past  experience  may  supply  Brotherhoods  with  safeguards  ji^nsi 
corruption ;  but  it  also  bears  witness  to  their  power  in  successfully  battling  against 
evils  which  are  not  confined  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Those  who  oppose  the  reviwl 
of  Brotherhoods  are  bound,  at  any  rate,  to  suggest  something  better.  It  is  an  urgent 
necessity  to  devise  something,  to  win  back  the  masses  which  are  either  hostile  towanis 
or  indift'erent  about  Christianity.  Some  weapon  must  be  formed  to  attack  the 
Secularism  and  Socialism  which  are  now  rampant  in  the  lower  quarters  of  our  gre*' 
cities,  and  I  believe  no  better  way  will  be  found  for  vanquishing  these  evils  than  the 
swecl  attractiveness  and  the  gentle  force  which  flows  from  a  crucified  life — fro©  * 
self-sacrifice  which,  like  Christ's,  is  voluntary,  is  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  other?, 
and  is  not  a  passing  deflection  from  a  life  of  comfort  and  domestic  happiness,  but  ai- 
abiding  state. 
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emporary  vows,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  inconsistent  with  life-long  self-dedica- 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  at  this  moment  who  have  in  their  hearts  given 
nselves  to  this  life  of  world-renunciation,  in  other  countries,  who  are  only  bound 
in  annual  vow.  It  would  be  well  that  in  the  Brotherhood  revival  there  should  be 
eties  of  type,  and  that  the  three  orders  of  old  should  find  some  counterpart  in 
iem  communities.  The  following  "  scheme  *'  may  serve  for  an  outline : — 
lie  first  order  would  consist  of  brothers,  strictly  so-called,  who  intended  by  a  life 
rntire  and  permanent  self-sacrifice  to  yield  themselves  up  for  ever  to  God's  service, 
.  these,  after  a  probation  of  some  years,  might  take  vows  of  final  dedication, 
lie  second  order  might  be  formed  of  those,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  who  would 
d  themselves  to  work  for  a  year  or  more,  and  to  keep  the  rule.  These  may  rise 
>  the  higher  order,  if  they  are  found  to  have  a  vocation  and  desire  to  do  so. 
The  third  order  would  be  composed  of  clergy  or  laity,  who  would  keep  some  simple 
»  of  piety  in  their  own  homes,  and  who  could  now  and  then  help,  for  a  time,  in 
work  of  the  Brotherhood  in  our  cities ;  and  perhaps,  if  clerics,  by  exchange  of 
y,  be  refreshed  themselves  and  refresh  their  people. 

)ne  word  more.  Intense  love  for  Christ,  and  for  Christ  as  seen  in  His  poor  and 
Tering  members,  must  be  the  master  passion  of  those  who  take  part  in  such  a  revival 
this.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  the  poor  and 
!  down-trodden  for  it  to  gain  acceptance  ;  but,  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,  so  now,  ' . 
atever  may  be  the  difference  between  the  two  ages,  it  must  be  presented  before 
:  eyes  of  the  masses  by  men  who  fashion  their  lives  after  the  Apostolic  pattern, 
i  who  reach  their  hearts  by  voluntarily  sharing  the  hardships  of  their  lot. 
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is  impossible  to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject  without  a  deep  feeling 
anxiety  and  responsibility.  I  fully  allow  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  our 
urch  presents  a  loud  call  for  extraordinary  effort.  Archdeacon  Farrar  quoted  in 
•nvocation  from  a  report  of  the  committee  on  poor  parishes,  as  follows; — "The 
adosion  at  which  your  committee  has  arrived  is  this,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  parochial 
igy  are  driven  to  their  wits*  end,  that  in  many  of  our  over-crowded  centres  the  Church 
more  like  a  hulk  unable  to  move  than  a  ship  with  its  sails  set,  being,  as  she  is, 
equipped  with  material  resources,  and  manned  by  an  insufficient  crew,  put  on  board 
do  a  task  which  is  impossible." 

rhis  is  very  discouraging.  It  shows  that  the  National  Church  is  unable  to  meet 
!  national  need,  and  this  is  proclaimed  at  a  time  when  the  Church  herself  is  divided' 
le  proposition  before  us  is,  however,  calculated  to  divide  us  still  more.  Amongst 
:  many  causes  of  anxiety  at  the  present  time,  not  the  least  is  the  resolution  of  the 
Qthem  Convocation,  *'  That  the  members  of  such  Brotherhoods  should  be  allowed 
bind  themselves  by  dispensable  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience."  That 
iQ  apple  of  discord  unwisely  thrown  amongst  us  at  a  time  of  perplexity  and  peril, 
sperate  evils,  it  has  been  said,  require  desperate  remedies.  This  is  such  a  desperate 
ledy,  that  if  there  were  no  other  the  cause  would  indeed  be  hopeless. 
Vhat  is  the  evil  we  have  to  contend  with  ? 

*That  there  seems,"  to  quote  again  from  the  Convocation  Commission  on  poor 
ishes,  "an  indifference,  if  not  aversion,  amongst  working-men  to  public  worship 
Church."    But  is  this  the  way  to  win  them  over  or  draw  them  in?    They  are 
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not  themselves  inclined  to  celibaqr,  neither  have  they  any  q>eckl  admiimtMO  for 
poverty  or  obedience. 

But  what  is  the  great  objection  to  the  formation  of  Brotherhoods  with  vows? 

Because  there  is  no  warrant  for  them  in  Scripture  or  the  early  Church.  Whtt,  it 
may  be  asked,  no  Brotherhood  in  Scripture?  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  mUymn,  In 
Matt.  xxiiL  8,  9,  it  is  written,  "  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  mmff, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren ;  and  call  no  man  your  Father  (Abba,  pqsa,  Pope) 
upon  the  earth.'*  **What  becomes,  then,"  asks  the  commentator  Stier,  "of  tke 
primacy  of  Peter,  what  of  the  most  holy  father  in  Rome,  what  of  the  fioher  confcaon 
and  generals  of  the  orders,  who  give  themselves  out  for  guides  of  souls  with  tiie  deaBtad 
for  unconditional  obedience?"  All,  we  answer,  is  swept  away  by  thisdirectioo'of 
our  Lord,  but  the  one  Brotherhood  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  love  the  bond,  vi 
obedience  the  privilege.  Here  there  is  liberty,  and  well  may  we  say,  '*Be  not 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

If  these  Brotherhoods  and  vows  had  been  so  desirable  and  beneficial,  is  it  conoeinUe 
that  there  would  have  been  no  reference  to  them  in  Scripture  ?  But  if  there  is  10 
reference  to  them,  there  is  a  very  distinct  warning  against  the  spirit  which  perrades 
{hem.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  direction  given  by  our  Lord,  and  wheo  le 
observe  the  conduct  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  we  see  how  careful  they  were 
to  carry  it  out.  They  did  not  assume  the  position  of  dictators.  ''Neither,"  a^i 
S.  Peter,  '*  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage ; "  and  S.  Paul  makes  an  emptatk 
distinction  between  the  dictatorial  authority  of  the  priest,  and  the  gentle  hefpfidae* 
of  the  minister,  "  Not  for  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  he^Mn 
of  your  joy." 

But  there  is  no  record  in  the  earliest  and  purest  times  of  the  Christian  Chmc^  of 
such  Brotherhoods.  Their  origin  is  really  heathen,  and  not  Christian.  The  Asoeiks 
belonged  to  no  monastic  order;  they  were  not  bound  by  vows,  and  formed  00 
separate  society.  Neither  were  they  bound  by  any  conventional  rules.  After  a 
while  they  were  called  monks,  but  without  vows.  At  last,  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  Romish  Church,  there  came  the  full-blown  monastic  S3rstem  with  all  its  attendiiit 
evils,  which  Hooker  characterized  as  "human  in  its  institution  and  superstitiov 
in  its  end."  Surely  the  experience  of  the  past  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  for  it  ip 
full  of  warning. 

What  is  the  testimony  given  by  a  fair,  impartial  writer  in  his  book  on  "  Ckindi 
and  State  under  the  Tudors:" 

"The  monasteries  were  hopelessly  corrupt ;  the  friars  being  probably  worse dus 
the  monks.  The  people  hated  the  priests.  The  general  corruption  of  the  deigfi 
and  more  especially  of  the  monks  and  friars,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  undeniable." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  writes,  in  regard  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  dagy» 
that  "  the  records  of  the  spiritual  courts  of  the  middle  ages  remain  in  such  quasti^i 
and  in  such  concord  of  testimony,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  facts.  Among  dx 
laity  as  well  as  among  the  clergy  of  the  towns  and  centres,  there  existed  an  amount  of 
coarse  vice  which  had  no  secrecy  to  screen  it,  or  prevent  it  from  spreading." 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  two  mendicant  ordoik 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  arose,  asserting  that  their  wealth  had  caused  tke 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  binding  themselves  by  a  vow  of  poverty  as  the  heafW* 
sent  reformers  of  Christendom ;  for  two  centuries  all  were  in  their  favour,  aid 
the  parochial  clergy  complained  in  vain  of  the  neglect  now  shown  to  their  order, 
and  the  desertion  of  their  ministrations.  .  .  .  But  now  there  came  failure  aid 
reaction  in  England ;  their  name  became  offensive,  and  warrants  were  issued  fcf 
their  arrest,  entitled  ^*  de  religiosis  va^ahimdis  arristandis  per  tctum  regmtmy 
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But  the  real  cmx  of  the  whole  scheme  are  the  vows  to  be  taken.  It  is  one  thing 
a  man  to  say,  I  intend  to  serve  Christ  as  an  unmarried  man ;  it  is  altogether  a 
ferent  thing  for  a  society  or  brotherhood  to  require  a  vow  of  celibacy.  To  require 
s  is  to  put  a  ban  on  marriage,  which  God  does  not,  and  to  disparage  the  influence 
Christian  women.  With  regard,  also,  to  the  vows  of  poverty  and^  obedience, 
perience,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  us  that  they  have  led  to  great  abuses.  To 
10m  are  these  vows  made  ?  To  God  ?  Then  surely  no  man,  no  bishop,  can  dispense 
)ni  them. 

What,  I  would  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  this  dispensing  power  ?  In  the  Church  of 
ome,  where  all  this  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  a  wonderful  system  it  is,  the  man  is 
wnd  over  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church,  will  and  conscience,  by  the  influence  of 
le  confessor  and  director,  the  individual  will  and  conscience  is  abrogated,  and 
le  will  and  conscience  of  the  Church  is  substituted  in  its  place.  Is  this,  then,  what 
e  are  coming  to  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  Are  the  bishops  to  take  the  place  of 
afessors  and  directors?  By  what  right  or  authority  are  they  to  excercise  this 
Hpensing  power  ?  Surely  this  scheme  is  not  likely  to  advance  the  true  interests  of 
le  Church  or  to  promote  that  spirit  of  Christian  liberty  which  is  associated  with  all 
le  progress.  It  is  not  a  step  forward,  but  backward,  and  such  would  appear  to  be 
K  opinion  of  some  whose  words  will  carry  weight. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  said,  "  The  conscience  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  being 
od's  vicegerent.  We  cannot,  without  injury  to  the  conscience,  interpose  any 
nan  system  of  dispensation.'*  (Durham  Diocesan  Conference,  October,  1889.) 
Tbe  vow,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  '*  was  made  to  God,  and  He  alone  could 
^Kmse  from  it."  *'  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  '<  that  monastic 
ders  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England." 
What  is  Lord  Selbome's  opinion  ?  "  He  could  not  support  the  resolution 
quiring  these  vows." 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  condemned  the  proposal  in  these  terms  :  ''A  dispensable  vow 
II  entirely  to  be  deprecated."  Th^  Times  writes  :  "  If  .  .  .  the  proposed  Brother- 
lod  involves  the  revival  of  monastic,  or  quasi-monastic  vows,  we  cannot  believe 
•t  public  feeling  or  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  readily  tolerate  it." 
Now  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  discuss  this  question  without  reference  to  the 
crease  of  monasticism  and  the  spread  of  sacerdotalism  in  our  Church  and  land. 
iie  late  Bbhop  of  Durham  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  scheme  by  its  proper 
me — "monasticism."  What  will  that  name  suggest?  Not  only  failure,  but 
crything  that  is  unmanly,  unchaste,  un-English,  abominable  !  There  is  a  flavour 
out  it  that  will  prevent  its  going  down  with  the  people  of  this  country,  and  will 
mage  any  Church  that  adopts  it. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  already  made  in  this  country  are  most  discouraging 
d  full  of  warning ;  authority  degenerates  into  despotism  ;  rules  become  tjrrannical 
their  rigid  and  undiscriminating  application ;  the  love  of  power  grows  by  what 
iiseds  upon ;  penances  and  punishments  of  the  most  degrading  character  are 
tftiplied,  and  the  poor  victim  or  slave  becomes  almost  a  monomaniac.  Is  this 
Hem  to  be  re-introduced  and  encouraged  in  free  England?  That  is  the 
ntion  now  awaiting  decision.  For  it  is  impossible,  once  this  vessel  is  launched,  to 
^  to  control  her  course,  or  fix  her  destination.  From  Rome  the  scheme  comes, 
I  to  Rome  it  must  ultimately  lead. 

te  why  are  we  to  consider  such  a  scheme  as  the  only  alternative  ?    Are  there  no 
sades  at  work  which  only  need  enlarged  support  to  do  great  things  ? 
Xhit  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  was  the  first  Church  of  England  Society  for  the 
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promotion  of  Home  Missionary  work,  and  the  first  Church  Society  to  recognixe  tlie 
value  of  lay  agency. 

The  amount  which  has  been  paid  in  stipends  of  clerical  and  lay  agents  is  ;f  2,302,126, 
the  amount  realized  to  complete  these  stipends,  ;(i, 000,00a  There  have  beeo 
additional  services  conducted  by  the  clergy  and  lay  agents  supported  by  the  Society— 

On  Sundays i»533>428 

On  Week-days 93^,9^3 

Cottage  Lectures    it375>o88 

Bible  Classes 1,322,776 

Total  5,168,280 

Then  there  is  a  new  agency  specially  adapted  for  reaching  working-men  and  wooeo 
through  their  own  class.  I  mean  the  Church  Army.  To  its  effectiveness  in  this 
direction  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  bore  the  strongest  testimony.  It  is  litenlly  an 
endeavour  to  "  go  out  quickly  and  compel  them  to  come  in."  By  no  other  Chuidi 
agency  have  greater  numbers  been  drawn  from  the  working  classes  into  union 
with  Christ,   and  active  co-operation  with  the  Established  Church. 

But  now  what  is  really  wanted  is  for  the  great  Christian  brotherhood  to  realise 
their  responsibility.  Surely  every  communicant  in  our  Church,  at  least,  should 
•  recognize  this.  I  know  young  men  who  are  doing  so,  consecrating  time  and  strength 
to  the  service  of  the  Ix>rd,  taking  the  drunkard  by  the  arm  and  drawing  him  with  pnycr 
to  God,  going  to  the  godless  in  their  own  homes  and  winning  them  to  Christ,  speaking 
to  the  omnibus  drivers,  and  others  whom  they  meet,  of  the  better  land,  and  helping 
them  on  their  way.  Is  not  this  better  than  gambling  and  betting?  than  visiting 
music  halls,  and  theatres,  and  races?  Is  there  not  here  a  priceless  opportnnitj 
for  the  manhood  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  ?  Let  them,  if  they  choose,  associate 
together  for  this  purpose  with  a  few  simple  rules,  with  the  recognition  of  the 
bishop,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  parochial  system  of  our  Church.  But  let  it  be 
in  the  spirit  of  freemen,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  without  the  shackles  of  a  Romish  monk  ;  without  the  tyranny  of  the 
conventual  system ;  without  a  vow  taken  rashly,  it  may  be,  and  bitterly  regretted : 
without  a  forced  and  unnatural  and  unscriptural  surrender  of  gifts  and  benefits  which 
God  has  bestowed  ;  but  with  a  whole-hearted  desire  and  resolve,  whether  associate" 
with  others  for  a  time  or  whilst  enjoying  the  blessing  and  comfort  of  a  wife  and  homei 
to  live  unselfish,  holy,  faithful,  loving,  earnest  lives. 


> 
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Associations  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  ranging  from  the  parochial  confraternity  0' 
guild,   with  its  weekly  or  monthly  meetings,  to  the  strictest  monastic  order,  DfliS" 
be  included  under  the  wide  term  "  Brotherhood  "  ;  but  I  suppose  we  may  take  1 
that  what  is  meant  by  the  word  as  used  in  the  present  discussion  is  a  society  of  wcOi 
living  together  under  some  recognized  rule,  and  having  as  its  object  the  evangclii*^'*''* 
of  our  crowded  city  populations. 

The  public  mind  has  lately  been  arrested  by  the  terrible  accounts  of  the  irreligi^''^ 
and  vice  of  our  great  towns,  given  by  competent  witnesses ;  people  have  looked 
around  for  a  remedy  ;  someone  has  uttered  the  word  *  *  Brotherhoods  "  ;  in  despa»' 
people  have  seized  on  the  idea,  and  straightway  say  that  Brotherhoods  ought  to  be 
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>nce  established,  without  too  definite  a  knowledge  of  what  such  institutions  have 
n  in  the  past  or  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 

^e  hear  more  of  what  they  are  not  to  be  than  of  what  they  are  to  be.     They 
not  to  be  mediseval,  they  are  not  to  be  monastic ;  they  are  not  to  be  this,  they 
not  to  be  that.    Suppose  we  try  and  discover  some  things  which  they  must  be. 
i'here  are  two  main  points  to  be  thought  of  before  we  go  further  : — 
i)  Who  are  to  be  brothers  ? 
2)  How  are  they  to  live  together  ? 

i)  Who  are  to  be  brothers  ?  As  to  this  there  is  a  considerable  vagueness  in  the 
>lished  speeches  in  Convocation.  Brotherhoods  may  consist  of  clergymen  only, 
rgymen  and  laymen,  or  laymen  only.  There  is  room  for  all  these,  and  the  work 
be  done  is  sufficiently  varied  to  call  for  variety  of  administration.  So  we  will 
:e  it  for  granted  that  Brotherhoods  of  all  three  sorts  would  be  recognized  by  the 
urch  ;  and  go  on  to  the  next  question — 

[2)  How  are  they  to  live  together?  It  is  as  to  this  point  that,  owing  to  the 
ijadices  and  prepossessions  of  people,  some  reasonable  and  some  unreasonable, 
:  greatest  debate  arises  when  the  public  recognition  of  Brotherhoods  is  in 
lestion. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  bond  or  other.  A  community  cannot  exist 
ivery  member  is  free  to  come  and  go  just  as  and  whei)  he  likes.  Many  good 
>rks,  indeed,  are  carried  on  under  such  circumstances :  the  Oxford  House,  or 
>ynbee  Hall,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  for  instance.  But  no  one  would  call  the 
definite  and  continually  varying  number  of  men  who  carry  on  these  or  other  similar 
od  works,  a  Brotherhood,  except  in  a  poetical  sense  ;  and  this  is  not  the  sense  in 
lich  we  are  now  using  this  term.  Our  community,  then,  must  be  held  together 
mehow  ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere  rope  of  sand. 

There  must  be  first,  midst,  and  last,  the  spiritual  bond  ;  the  union  not  only  of  heart 
ith  heart  but  of  soul  with  soul.  There  must  be  union  not  only  in  work,  but  in 
eed  and  in  prayer.  But  this  interior  union,  unseen  though  not  unfelt,  must,  like 
1  other  things  in  this  world,  have  also  some  outward  and  visible  sign.  There  must 
:  mutual  engagement.  And  this  cannot  be  from  hour  to  hour  or  even  from  day  to 
ly.  It  must  be  for  an  appreciable  time,  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  use,  and  the  time 
ust  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  separate  units  of  the  community  to  coalesce,  to 
ork  into  a  harmony,  a  unity,  which  shall  enable  the  society  to  work  as  an  organic 
hole.  At  the^beginning  it  must  be  long  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  make  up  his 
ind  as  to  whether  he  is  fit  for  such  a  life  ;  whether  or  not  it  is  pitched  too  high  for 
Q).  There  would  be  much  lost  labour  if  a  man  joining*such  a  community  in  a  glow 
enthusiasm  were  [to  feel  himself  morally  at  liberty  (for  of  course  he  would  be  at 
>erty  physically)  to  leave  it  so  soon  as  the  reaction,  which  is  sure  to  come,  had 
t  in ;  before  he  had  settled  down  to  work  at  his  permanent  level,  or  before  his 
perior  were  sure  of  his  fitness  or  otherwise  for  the  common  life.  And  on  the 
Dewal  or  continuance  of  the  vow  or  engagement  it  should  in  prudence  be  of  such 
Juration  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  community  being  broken  up  on  the  occur- 
nee  of  some  trifling]  or  temporary  difficulty. 

These  probably  seem  very  mundane  considerations  to  some,  but  I  am  trying  to 
Qk  at  the  whole  problem  from  an  every  day  point  of  view,  and  to  point  out  some  at 
1st  of  its  necessary  conditions. 

Of  what  sort  then  is  the  bond  to  be?    We  may  call  it  a  vow,  a  promise,  an 
igagement,  or  what  you  like — I  shall  use  the  terms  quite  indiscriminately — the 
sence  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  bond  by  which  the  society  is  held  together. 
Before  going  further,  we  must  remember  the  limitations  under  which  we  can 
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usefully  consider  the  subject  at  all.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  or  engagements, 
the  interior  and  the  exterior.  The  former  of  coarse  no  huihan  power  can  limit  No 
Church  can  prevent  a  man  making  a  private  vow  to  God  that  he  will  do  or  will  not  do 
a  certain  thing ;  for  instance,  that  he  will  not  marry,  or  that  he  will  give  np  aU  his 
worldly  property.  All  that  the  Church  can  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  direct  the 
conscience  of  such  a  man  if  he  should  subsequently  find  that  he  had  made  snch  a  vov 
rashly,  forgetting  for  instance  some  necessary  conditions  of  his  own  relations  in  life, 
or  not  rightly  estimating  his  power  to  fulfil  it. 

But  there  are  engagements  which  are  made  publicly — in  foro  EceUsia — and  io 
such  cases  the  Church  may  legitimately,  even  beforehand,  say  that  she  will  accept 
them  if  they  are  of  such  or  such  a  kind,  and  she  may  specify  the  kind  of  vows  whidi 
she  will  not  sanction. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  period  for  which  vows  or  promises  should  be  taken ; 
whether  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  and  if  the  latter,  what  should  be  considered 
a  reasonable  limit  of  time.  And  we  have  also  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  to  which 
men  should  be  authorized  to  bind  themselves. 

Vows  of  serving  God  in  a  Brotherhood  may  be  made  for  life.  But  at  any  rate,  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  in  our  Church,  especially  with  the  general  inexperience 
on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  grave  objections  to  such  vows.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  present ;  certainly  not  till  after 
our  Church  has  gained  much  greater  experience  than  she  has  at  present  as  to  the 
working  of  such  institutions  as  are  now  contemplated.  Experience  in  other 
communions  has  shown  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  until  after  a  considerable 
probation ;  and  I  think  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  such  vows  until  of  veiy 
mature  age. 

There  b  of  course  less  objection  to  vows  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  say  five, 
always  pre-supposing  a  preliminary  probation  of  one  or  two  years. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made — a  ver}'  odd  one  to  my  mind — a  vow  for  five 
years  renewable  annually.  This  reminds  me  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  some  years  ago 
took  an  estate  on  a  yearly  tenure  with  six  years'  notice.  But  this  was  a  legal  juggle  to 
cover  a  lease  for  his  life.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  me  too  intricate  to  be  understood,  and 
to  be  wanting  in  simplicity  and  straightforwardness. 

If  objections  are  still  felt  as  to  vows  or  engagements  for  a  period  of  years,  I  should 
like  to  submit  for  consideration  whether  the  best  and  simplest  plan  would  not  be 
to  authorize  vows  being  taken  for  a  year,  to  be  renewable  annually.  This  plan 
works  well  in  the  S.  Andrew's  Guild  of  Preachers,  at  Salisbury,  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  other  instances  of  it.  It  is  intelligible,  and  I  think  suitable  to  our  times  and 
needs. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  Community  Life  is  to  some  special  souls  the  object 
of  their  inmost  longings  ;  and  possibly  for  such  it  is  the  best  life.  There  are  souk 
who  long  to  make  the  great  renunciation  of  the  world  outwardly  and  visibly,  as  well 
ns  inwardly  and  invisibly,  and  to  make  it  once  for  all.  To  such,  I  have  little 
doubt,  my  proposal  appears  cold  and  inadequate,  and  I  am  far  from  saying  that,  in 
an  ideal  state  of  things,  provision  should  not  be  made  for  such  souls.  But  in 
our  actual  condition  we  must  walk  before  we  fly.  Let  us  make  sure  of  each  step  as 
we  make  it. 

Then  as  to  the  kind  of  life  to  which  men  should  be  authorized  to  bind  themselves. 
The  conditions  and  arrangements  of  the  houses  of  the  Brotherhoods  which  we  are 
contemplating  would  no  doubt  be  very  various.  Perhaps  hardly  any  two  would  be 
alike,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  room  for  all.  Many  people  are  startled  if  one 
mentions  the  three  simple  words,  celibacy,  obedience,   and   poverty;    and  yet  i^ 
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ou  think  of  tbem  they  contain  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  Brotherhoods.  Theie 
'ould  probably  not  be  mach  practical  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  first  two.  I^o 
ne  can  doubt  that  all  the  members  must  be  unmarried,  that  all  must  obey  the 
ale  of  the  house,  and  that  such  rule  is  personified  in  the  superior  or  the  general 
hapter  of  the  house.     In  either  case  it  is  obedience  as  contrasted  with  independence. 

!liere  may  be  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  third,  poverty.    But  here  again 

tiough  I  have  been  much  laughed  at  for  saying  it — I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
ssential  of  it  is  that  men,  while  members  of  such  Brotherhoods,  should  be  freed 
rom  all  management  of  their  personal  property  and  that  all  the  resources  of  the 
louse  should  be  common.  It  would  be  most  unadvisable,  for  instance,  that 
larticular  members  should  dispense  private  alms,  or  contribute  to  good  works  to  an 
!xtent  which  other  members  might  be  unable  to  afford.  Such  a  state  of  things 
NTould  entirely  obliterate  the  idea  of  a  Brotherhood. 

I  have  said  above  that  some  of  my  suggestions  are  such  as  I  venture  to  make  for 
the  present  time  and  under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  Church.  .  And  I  beg 
to  urge  this  prudence,  in  face  of  existing  circumstances,  strongly  upon  the  very  various 
minds  of  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to  listen  to  me,  for  the  present  subject  is 
one  which  arouses  very  acute  and  very  unexpected  susceptibilities. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  incident  which  happened  a  few  months  ago. 
The  first  time  that  this  question  was  brought  before  a  purely  lay  and  responsible 
representative  assembly,  was  on  the  8th  May  last,  when  it  was  submitted  to  the 
fionse  of  Laymen  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  at  the  request  of  His  Grace  the 
\rchbishop  of  that  Province,  Two  resolutions  were  Proposed.  The  first  was  as 
oUows :  "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  sanction  of  the  Church  should  be 
[iven  to  such  communities  or  brotherhoods,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  as  shall  undertake 
o  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  provided  always 
a)  that  their  rules  be  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  {b)  that  they  work 
n  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  on  the  invitation  and 
nder  the  sanction  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish." 

This  resolution,  after  being  very  fully  discussed,  was  passed  with  practical 
nanimity :  For,  thirty  eight ;  against,  three. 

The  second  resolution  proposed  was  as  follows  :  *'  That  the  members  of  such  com- 
munities or  Brotherhoods  should  be  allowed  to  bind  themselves  by  vows  of  celibacy, 
•orerty,  and  obedience,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  having  the  power  at  any  time  to 
elease  any  member  from  such  vows," 

Before  our  unfortunate  Vice-Chairman  had  finished  speaking  in  favour  of  his 
eiolntion  it  was  evident  that  it  would  find  very  little  favour  with  the  House  of  Lay. 
sen.  Adverse  criticism  was  launched  against  it  on  all  sides.  A  counter  resolution 
ras  actually  proposed  to  the  effect  that  no  vows  of  any  sort  should  be  allowed ;  and 
D  the  event  it  was  only  by  an  act  of  great  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the 
Toposer  was  allowed  to  withdraw  the  resolution. 

From  this  incident  I  gather  that  it  is  probable  that  the  feeling  among  laymen  against 
nything  savouring  of  such  vows,  at  any  rate  when  the  subject  is  first  brought  before 
hem,  is  much  stronger  than  would  be  thought  likely  by  those  who  have  not  tested  it. 

Many  people  think  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world— given  devotion  and 
nthosiasm — for  a  number  of  men  to  join  and  live  together  in  a  Brotherhood.  The 
xperience  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  shows  how  difficult 
^  is.  It  b  evidently  much  easier  for  women  than  for  men  to  lead  a  community  life. 
)ne  after  another,  Sisterhoods  have  sprung  np  in  every  direction,  silently,  simply,  and 

^4 
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nanifallj.      Not   only   have  they  lived,  but  they  have  flotuished  and  are  now 
established  institutions  of  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  several  attempts  at  the  establishment  of 
Brotherhoods ;  but  though  here  and  there  one  may  survive  and  even  carry  on  a  okIbI 
eaistence,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  are  small  in  size,  few  in  number,  and  feeble  is 
life,  compared  with  our  Sisterhoods. 

Of  course  there  are  societies  which  may  be  called  Brotherhoods,  such  as  the  Cowkjr 
Fathers  and  the  S.  Paul's  Mission  Society  in  South  Africa.  But  these  aie  ntfaer 
orders  of  mission  priests  or  of  preachers,  and  are  not  the  sort  of  Brotheriiood  wliid) 
we  are  considering  here. 

What  is  at  present  wanting  to  the  Church  of  England  is  a  religious  house  of  dogy 
or  laity,  or  both,  for  active  home  mission  work  of  all  kinds  in  our  great  dtio. 
Towards  this  we  have  a  vast  deal  of  advice,  chiefly  of  the  negative  kind.  Wene 
t«ld,  I  mean,  so  much  more  about  what  such  Brotherhoods  are  not  to  be  and  not  to 
do,  than  about  what  they  are  to  do  or  to  be.  An  eloquent  dignitary  of  the  Cbsidi 
said,  more  than  a  year  ago,  "  The  hour  has  struck,  and  the  man  will  come."  He 
has  just  now  repeated  sorrowfully,  "The  hour  has  long  struck,  and,"  he  added,  *'tbe 
man  still  lingers."    It  is  too  true. 

The  one  thing  I  feel  tolerably  certain-  about  the  man,  is  that  when  he  does  cone  be 
will  not  be  the  precise  sort  of  man  that  Convocations  sketch  out.  He  will  be  fiBed 
with  a  fire  all  his  own ;  a  fire  which  will  make  short  work  of  all  our  little  hedpogs 
and  restrictions.  If  we  live  to  see  him,  it  will  be  our  part  to  thank  God  fer  Ub^ 
and  our  happiness  to  help  him. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  Bible  and  history  equally  teach  us,  such  communities  and  sMh  > 
life  as  we  have  been  talking  of  cannot  be  produced  to  order.  We  look  in  viia  for 
the  external  command  which  established  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  dder 
Church.  Neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha  bear  the  stamp  of  official  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards. It  was  no  Church  decision  that  erected  the  communities  of  S.  Benedkti 
S.  Dominic,  or  S.  Francis,  or  even  the  household  of  Nicolas  Ferrar  at  Little  Giddisg- 
It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  that  drove  these  holy  men,  and  others  like  them,  ioto 
the  wilderness. 

We  may  amuse  ourselves  by  sketching  out  what  sort  of  institutions  these  Brotber- 
hoods  shall  be  ;  by  what  restrictions  they  shall  be  preserved  from  excesses  od  the 
right  hand  or  defects  on  the  left ;  how  they  shall  resemble  nothing  of  the  sort  that 
ever  has  been  and  yet  retain  all  the  good  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  it  will  be  oar 
l)etter  course  to  pray  to  God  that  we  ourselves  may  have  such  faith  and  devotioo 
that  we  may  be  worthy  to  see  established  amongst  us  a  community  of  men  who  kt^ 
left  all  to  follow  Christ,  and  who  by  the  power  of  His  name  whom  they  have  foUovc^i 
can  rescue  all  of  us  from  our  luxury,  our  indiflference,  and  our  degradation. 


DISCUSSION. 

The    Right   Rev.  C.  Alan   Smythies,   D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  Universities    Mission  to  Central  Africa. 

I  OWN  I  speak  as  one  who  believes  that  some  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  '^ 
Cross  have  been  won  by  the  religious  orders.  We  have  been  told  that  working-s^ 
have  no  admiration  for  poverty  and  celibacy.  That  is  true  with  one  qualification' 
If  the  poverty  and  celibacy  are  involuntary,  nobody  has  any  admiration  for  them ; 
but  history  and  experience  tell  us  in  multiplied  instances  that  working-men  have  tt 
admiration  for  the  rich  man  who  voluntarily  gives  up  his  riches  for  the  benefit  of 
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he  poor,  and  for  the  man  who  has  an  income  on  which  to  marry  but  refuses  to  marry, 
or  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  I  believe  further 
hat  no  Church  can  truly  represent  all  the  types  of  spiritual  life  which  are  put  before 
IS  for  our  emulation  in  the  New  Testament,  unless  it  can  produce  religious  orders 
x>und,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate,  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience. 
[  know  very  well,  indeed,  that'  there  is  an  exceeding  difficulty  in  forming  any  such 
eligious  onier.  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  responsibility  or  a  more  difficult  task 
han  that  which  that  man  would  undertake  who  could  form  such  a  society  ;  but  I  am 
)uite  sure  if  we  are  to  attract  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice,  there  must  be  some  sort 
>f  vow  a.f  an  element  in  its  formation.  On  this  matter  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
isten  not  to  gentlemen  who,  in  their  comfortable  arm-chairs,  speculate  about  what 
cind  of  thing  a  religious  order  should  be,  but  those  who  have  made  some  sacrifices 
br  the  purpose  of  starting  one.  I  am  thankful  to  tell  vou  that  I  have  had  a  con- 
Terence  this  morning  with  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  in  this  Congress  assembly,  and 
who  is  already  in  process  of  giving  up  a  flourishing  business  at  a  large  sacrifice  of 
income,  on  purpose  to  come  forward  and  do  what  he  can  to  start  such  an  adventure  as 
this.  He  was  much  too  modest  to  address  you  himself,  and  I  must  ask  him  to  forgive 
me  for  speaking  of  him.  I  found  out  he  was  giving  up  an  income  which  is  more  than 
jouble  that  to  which  an  average  clergyman  looks  forward,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  work  in  a  religious  Brotherhood,  if  the  episcopal  advisers  whom  he  has  naturally 
taken  to  himself  on  such  an  occasion  will  sketch  out  some  line  by  which  he  can 
ievote  his  life  to  the  poor  in  London  or  elsewhere.  You  will  find  he  has  a  very 
iefinite  opinion  with  regard  to  vows.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  getting  into 
1  very  shaky  state  on  this  subject  of  vows.  We  find  people  everywhere  starting  the 
idea  that  the  matrimonial  vow  is  to  be  no  more  in  the  future  than  a  contract  between 
two  persons  to  live  together  as  long  as  convenience  serves.  We  find  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  to  allow  clergymen  to  get  rid  in  the  sight  of  the  world — they  can- 
not in  the  sight  of  God — of  their  ordination  vow.  No  wonder  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things  we  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  vow.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  much  of  the  talk  we 
liear  about  vows  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ignored.  Surely  if  a  man  wishes 
to  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  a  life  which 
thall  be  free  from  ties  and  unluxuriated  by  riches,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  to 
(lis  fellow-men,  God  can  and  will  give  him  the  grace  to  keep  his  vow.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  work  done  for  God  is  more  valuable  if  done  under  a  vow.  If  I  may 
venture  to  speak  of  myself,  I  have  often  felt  regret  that  the  work  of  my  life  is 
»uch  that  it  could  not  properly  be  carried  on  by  a  married  man.  I  was  not  taught  by 
my  Church  when  I  was  younger  to  take  the  more  generous  line  of  making  a  vow  of 
:elibacy  to  God,  so  that  greater  self-sacrifice  and  a  greater  spirit  of  renunciation 
might  have  been  imparted  to  the  work.  Many  marriage  vows  turn  out  badly ;  but 
ire  we  therefore  to  give  in  to  that  terrible  spirit  which,  if  it  rides  rampant  over  the 
nrorld,  will  be  the  destruction  of  society,  and  which  wants  to  turn  the  sacred  institution 
3f  marriage  into  the  less  binding  formula  of  a  temporary  contract  ?  Solemn  vows  of 
)ther  VmSs  have  no  doubt  been  broken,  and  may  have  been  abused  ;  but  are  we  there- 
fore to  banish  the  generosity  and  self-devotion  which  expresses  itself  in  a  vow  from 
:he  spiritual  life  ?  What  we  want  on  this  subject  of  Brotherhoods  is  in  every  possible 
Bvay  to  attract  enthusiasm.  Sisterhoods  have  already  set  us  the  example.  They  have 
»used  no  difficulty,  because  they  do  not  invade  parishes  unless  invited  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  do  so.  Surely  under  the  same  safeguards  we  may  look  about  and  take 
advantage  of  the  same  enthusiasm  which  will  be  offering  itself  now  that  the  scheme 
is  in  the  air,  and  without  fear  commend  it  to  God ;  not,  indeed,  forming  theories 
beforehand  as  to  the  ultimate  form  into  which  the  enthusiasm  will  mould  itself,  but 
giving  it  a  generous  and  sympathetic  interest,  so  that  it  may  naturally  take  that  form 
which  God  Almighty,  who  looks  down  with  loving  care  upon  His  Church,  wills  that 
it  should  ultimately  take. 


P.  Vernon  Smith,  Esq.,  116,  Westboume  Terrace,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 

The  proposal  as  to  Brotherhoods  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  is,  therefore,  before  the 
Church  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  Brotherhoods  with  vows  dispensable  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  Brotherhood  happens  to  be  located.    This  proposal 
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has  been  much  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  brother  who  will  seek  to  hiTe 
his  vow  dispensed,  but  I  think  it  has  not  been  so  much  regarded  from  the  standpobt 
of  the  unfortunate  bishop  who  will  be  asked  to  dispense  the  vow.  The  power  of 
dispensation  must  entail  the  power  of  refusing  dispensation,  and,  however  great  mkj 
be  the  mental  agonies  which  the  Home  Secretary  undergoes  when  he  has  to  coosidef 
whether  he  will  recommend  that  a  convicted  criminal  shall  be  hanged  or  shall  hate 
the  capital  sentence  remitted,  they  would,  I  think,  be  nothing  as  compared  with  thoie 
which  the  bishop  would  suffer  when  a  brother  asked  him  to  exercise  his  ditpensu^ 
power.  Shall  he  on  the  one  hand  allow  the  Divine  precept  to  be  departed  from,  uA 
authorize  a  man  who  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  not  only  to  look  Sack,  but  to 
leave  it  in  the  midst  of  the  furrow  ?  Shall  he  deprive  the  Church  of  the  self-denying 
labours  of  one  who  is  doinp  an  invaluable  work  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
brother  has  been  entangled  m  the  meshes  of  the  sweet  face  and  attractive  diamis  of 
the  fair  one,  who  has  been  already  trotted  out  upon  this  platform  by  Lord  Nortoo» 
and  when  both  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  shall  he  say  that  their  hearts  and  lives 
are  to  remain  blighted,  and  stand  between  them  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  precept  that 
a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother — does  that  include  his  father  the  bishop  and  his 
mother  the  Church  ? — and  cleave  unto  his  wife  ?  No  ;  let  us  have  Brotherhoods  if  we 
please,  and  let  the  brothers  make  vows  to  God  ;  but  let  it  rest  with  their  own  cod* 
sciences,  assisted  by  the  informal  advice  of  their  friends  or  spiritual  advisers,  whether 
they  withdraw  from  them  or  not.  If  any  other  tribunal  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
matter,  I  think — ^and  I  say  it  seriously — that  the  most  discriminating  tribunal  woabl 
be  a  jury  of  devout,  sober-minded,  and  aged  maidens.  I  protest  at  any  rate,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  against  you,  my  lord,  and  your  colleagues  on  the  bench, 
whether  you  are  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  or  not,  in  addition  to  the 
overwhelming  engagements  and  duties  already  cast  on  you,  being  saddled  with  ^ 
tremendous  responsibility  of  deciding  these  questions  of  conscience  in  the  case  ^ 
any  brother  who  may  come  to  you  to  know  whether  he  is  to  be  released  from  the  vo^ 
of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience  into  which  he  has  entered. 


The  Rev.    R.   Rhodes   Bristow,  Vicar  of    S.   Stephen's,, 

Lewisham. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  England  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  *'  Bitter  Cry"  frof 
East  London,  and  to-day  we  have  heard  enough  from  all  speakers  to  make  us  see 
without  further  question,  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  further  effort  in  the  work  of  ou 
Lord  and  Master  in  our  great  towns  and  cities.  What  that  effort  is  to  be  is  the  poin 
before  us.  It  is  no  use  to  try  and  stop  vice  and  depravity  and  to  raise  up  the  me: 
and  women  who  are  round  about  us  by  a  **  religion  of  vasty  vagueness."  We  wan 
to  ask  for  the  old  paths  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein.  When  we  lool 
back  into  the  past,  we  see  that  from  very  early  times  men  and  women  have  bee 
gathered  together  in  communities,  organized  so  as  to  do  the  work  which  could  not  b 
done  by  individuals.  To-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  or  nc 
this  Congress  is  to  give  its  voice  (though  not,  of  course,  its  vote)  in  favour  of  Brothei 
hoods.  Canon  Money  has  told  us  of  the  great  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Churc 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and  others  could  tell  us  of  similar  work  accomplished  by  th 
Additional  Curates'  Society.  We  have  heard,  too,  from  the  Bishop  of  Liverpoc 
what  might  be  done  if  a  vast  number  of  earnest  and  devoted  and  able  clergy  were  a 
the  head  of  the  parishes  throughout  our  land  ;  but  surely  the  answer  is,  *'  This  ough 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  There  are  men,  as  ther 
are  women,  in  this  land  of  ours  whose  hearts  are  burning  with  zeal  for  God,  whos 
whole  life  is  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  for  Christ,  and  who  are  saying,  "  Here  am  I 
send  me,"  who  want  to  be  organized  and  sent  out  to  do  this  work.  Bishop  Smythie 
has  told  us  of  one  in  this  very  assembly  who  is  anxious  to  enrol  himself  in  such : 
Brotherhood  as  has  been  suggested ;  and  there  are  others,  I  believe  there  ar 
scores-  who  are  ready  to  come  forward  and  to  be  organized  for  this  work.  Canoi 
Money  has  said  that  we  don't  find  generals  of  orders  in  the  New  Testament.  It  ma; 
be  true ;  but  there  is  a  general  of  an  order,  a  very  irregular  one,  at  this  present  tim 
who  is  leading  his  tens  of  thousands — I  refer  to  General  Booth.  But  is  this  a  fai 
argument  ?  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  we  do  not  find  vicars  and  parishe 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  I  am  not  sore  that  we  find  cathedrals  an< 
honorary  canons.    We  do  find,  however,  that  our  blessed  Master  told  a  man  to  g< 
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and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor.    We  find  that  the  Master  also  spoke  of 

those  who  were  living  a  celibate  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Is  it  to  be 

said  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no  place  for  such  as  these  in  this  nineteenth 

century,  and  that  we  of  the  Church  of  England  are  to  be  the  only  people  who  cannot 

use  the  material  we  have  ready  to  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day  ?    Why 

should  we  be  afraid  of  vows  ?    No  doubt  there  are  people  who,  il  these  Brotherhoods 

are  formed,  will  make  mistakes.     No  doubt  there  are  people  who  have  taken  upon 

themselves  the  vow  of  holy  orders  or  of  matrimony,  and  have  found  that  they  have 

made  a  mistake.     But  if  a  man  has  made  a  mistake,  is  there  nothing  in  going  on 

straightforwardly,  and  humbly  accepting  the  cross  that  is  placed  upon  him?    There 

is  no  community  in  existence,  or  likely  to  be,   which  would  not  insist  upon  a  very 

unple  preparatory  period  before  allowing  its  members  to  take  their  vows.     It  has 

been  said  by  one  whose  name  was  mentioned  here  to-day,  that  if  there  were  a  novitiate 

for  matrimony  there  would  be  fewer  marriages ;  but  in  these  Brotherhoods  there  would 

be  a  novitiate  for  celibacy,  and  poverty,  and  obedience,  and  a  very  long  and  earnest 

searching  of  heart  would  have  to  be  gone  through  before  a  man  could  be  admitted  a 

member  of  such  a  society.     With  these  and  other  safeguards  which  our  rulers  in  the 

Church  would  be  able  with  the  help  of  God  to  devise,  why  need  you  fear  what  the 

Brotherhoods  would  do  ?    There  might  be  some  harm  done,  but  they  are  capable  of 

<ioiog  a  mighty  good,  and  surely  we  must  be  willing  to  run  some  little  risk  if  only  we 

can  meet  the  crying  needs  of  the  day,  and  bring  home  not  "  the  Protestant  flag,    but 

the  Go^l  of  Christ  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.     The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  was 

Aftiid  we  should  not  get  these  men  because  they  were  not  to  be  paid.     Oh  !  has  it 

cone  to  this  in  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ?    I  know  that  in  the  world 

there  are  persons  whose  alphabet  seems  to  consist  of  three  letters  only — £^  s.  d.  ;  but 

>s  it  to  be  so  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?    No.     I  verily  believe  that  just  because  these 

iiien  are  not  to  be  paid  they  will  come  forward  and  sacrifice  themselves.     Have  we 

Seen  nothing  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  men  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 

such  a  labour  as  this  living  in  clergy  houses  surrounded  by  fellow  workers  ?    Surely 

(be  names  of  Charles  Lowder  and  Alexander  Machonochie  are  still  fresh  in  our 

hearts,  and  we  know  that  they  were  vowed  celibates.     There  are  others  to-day  who 

^X'e  doing  a  like  work  ;  but  that  work  has  not  the  force  it  would  have  if  we  could 

S^ther  the  men  together  in  numbers  and  give  them  that  enthusiasm  which  numbers 

^one  can  give.     It  is  for  this  reason  many  of  us  feel  so  anxious  that  these  Brother- 

'^oods  should  be  formed.     It  is  true  you  cannot  make  Brotherhoods  to  order,  and  for 

^at  very  reason  I  feel  very  earnest  in  the  desire  that  there  should  not  go  out  from 

^is  Congress  any  discouragement  of  vows.      The  men  whom  we  require  must  be 

^led  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  ?ind  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty ; " 

^Hd  we  must  not  surely  abridge  that  liberty  which  the  Gospel  allows,  and  which 

^^ristian  men  have  always  striven  after,  to  consecrate  theifiselves,  their  souls  and 

'^t)dies,  their  wills,  and  all  that  they  have  to  the  work  of  the  Master.     Let  us  one  and 

^1  go  forth  to-day  from  this  Congress  determined  that  we  will,  to  the  best  of  our 

Jl)ihty,  help  forward  this  work  of  Brotherhoods.     We  may  be  a  little  alarmed  at  first, 

^^t  sdvitur  ambtUando  we  shall  soon  find  the  difficulties  disappear.     Man's  needs  are 

^^od*s  opportunities,  and  depend  upon  it  God  is  waiting  to  give  a  splendid  blessing  on 

^ese  Brotherhoods ;  for  is  not  His  word  now  as  it  was  in  olden  time — '*  Inasmuch  as 

y^  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.*' 


The  Venerable  William  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon 
of  Ely ;   Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 

^  WISH  to  take  the  motto  you  have  just  heard  as  the  advice  I  should  like  humbly  to 
tf  ve  on  this  question  of  Brotherhoods — solvitur  ambulando.  The  evil  to  be  met  is 
•dmowledged  by  all  who  have  spoken.  The  Church  of  England  has  not  yet  reached 
the  veaX  mass  of  men  in  this  country,  and  the  Church  is  bound  to  consider  how,  with 
the  Spirit's  aid,  so  to  adopt  or  increase  her  methods  of  work,  as  to  do  more  than  she 
btt  hitherto  done  to  reach  them.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  how  to  do  it.  We  all 
have  a  great  admiration  for  the  parochial  system,  and  I  think  sometimes  our  eager 
enthusiastic  workers  are  a  little  inclined,  in  their  anxiety  to  carry  still  further  the 
Chmdi's  work,  to  throw  cold  water  on  what  she  has  done  by  her  parochial  system. 
We  mast  admire  what  that  grand  parochial  system  has  done,  and  these  Brotherhoods 
OQg^t,  if  possible,  to  be  organized  so  as  to  work  in  harmony  with  that  system.    But  we 


I 
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do  want  new  agencies  to  meet  new  circumstances.     In  closely  observing  the  Church  s 
work  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  have  distinctly  perceived  that  the  parochial  system 
is  not  able  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  ever  varying  and  increasing  popula- 
tion.    It  moves  too  slowly.    We  want,  therefore,  another  system  that  ml  move 
faster  and  supplement  the  parochial  system.     As  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  has  said, 
we  do  want  every  communicant  and  every  Christian  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
part  of  the  royal  priesthood  of  God.     I  was  much  struck  in  days  gone  hy,  m 
Cambridge,  with  what  Professor  Blunt  said  to  us  undergraduates  who  attended  his 
lectures.     He  told  us  how  the  early  primitive  Church  ^d  laid  hold  of  the  pep^ 
and  had  gradually  conquered  the  heatnen  Roman  empire,  and  established  the  religKO 
of  Christ  on  its  ruins.     He  said  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  every  Christian  demed 
himself  bound  to  be  a  missionary  for  Christ — in  the  market  place,  in  the  street,  is 
the  shop — everywhere  where  they  could  say  a  word  for  Christ  their  Master,  thqf 
were  ready  to  do  so,  and  thought  it  their  bounden  duty.     The  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
is  right.     Every  communicant  and  devout  Christian  is  bound  to  thmk  in  the  fint 
place,  ''  My  duty  to  my  Master  is  to  make  known  His  blessed  Gospel  for  the  salvatioo 
of  everyone  I  can  possibly  reach."    But  then,  I  say,  do  not  let  us  hesitate  to  try  new 
methods  of  stirring  up  communicants  to  do  the  work  of  Christ.     Do  not  let  us  **  die 
of  respectability  " ;  do  not  let  us  die  of  want  of  courage  to  try  new  methods  with 
Christian  discretion.     Let  us  take  example — while  we  are  warned  by  their  defects  and 
errors — from  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  and  from  our  Salvationist  brethren  toO' 
Let  the  enthusiasts  for  Brotherhoods  be  willing  to  work  tentatively  with  due  coo- 
sideration  for  differences  of  views  and  due  respect  for  those  who  have  authorit}(  in  th^ 
Church.     Let  those  in  favour  of  Brotherhoods  be  willing  to  work  out  their  idea^ 
under  episcopal  control  with  due  consideration  for  our  really  grand  parochial  system^ 
I  do  not  myself,  individually,  like  extraordinary  religious  vows.     I  think,  mysdf,  th^ 
vow  of  Holy  Baptism,  the  vow  of  Confirmation,  and  the  vow  of  Holy  Orders  are  far 
higher  vows  in  God's  sight  than  a  forced  or  extraordinary  vow  to  do  a  certain  work  ^ 
but  still  there  are  Christian  brothers  who  feel  they  must  have  such  vows  in  order  to 
brace  them  up  to  new  or  difficult  duties.     I  do  not,  however,  think  it  is  the  highest 
Christian  state  of  feeling ;  but  I  ask  now  why  can  we  not  agree  to  the  fonnation  of 
Brotherhoods  without  forcing  this  idea  of  vows  ?    Solvitur  ambulando.    Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  spoke  a  judicious  word  on  this  subject.     He  did  not  object  to  vows  in  a  certain 
way.     He  said,  **  Let  men  take  vows  after  due  correspondence  with  friends  in  whose 
judgment  tKey  rely,  and  after  due  consideration  and  consultation  with  their  bishops, 
and  so  on."    Now  he  is  a  representative  layman,  and  a  wise  representative,  if  I  may 
add,  of  the  religious  laity  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church.     We  are  all  agreed, 
practically  I  think,  that  the  want  is  great,  and  that  we  need  fresh  organization.     Do 
not,  then,  let  us  ruin  our  plans  by  forcing  on  what  is  certainly  at  the  present  time  a 
suspected  thing — this  system  of  fresh  vows.     Remember  it  is  only  the  Lower  Hous<; 
of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  that  has  recommended  such  a  system.    Our  Fathers  ir 
the  Upper  House  have  not  accepted  it,  and,  if  I  might  speak  publicly  on  the  subject. 
I  know  there  are  even  High  Churchmen  there  who  would  say,  **  It  is  not  right  oi 
expedient."     Do  not,  then,  let  us  bring  possible  ruin  on  what  is  desirable,  what  is 
necessary,  what  must  be  done  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  Christ  in  this  land, 
by  going  into  these  details,  however  important  they  may  be.     A  smile  passed  ovei 
some  faces  when  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  was  mentioned,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  that  society  was  the  first  Church  society  in  this  land  that  employed  la) 
agents  in   Christian  work,  and   that  the  High  Church  party  then  formed  anothei 
society  called  the  Church  Readers,  with  more  limited  powers  of  ministering.     It  i; 
curious  how  sides  have  changed.     The  High  Churchmen  were  then  so  suspicious, 
that  though  they  felt  they  must  employ  laymen,  they  decided  that  the  laymen  shoulc 
do  no  more  than  read  the  Bible  to  the  poor,  but  not  open  their  mouths  in  prayer  o 
explanation  of  the  Word  of  Life.     Now,  we  are  all  agreed  that  laymen  should  com< 
forward,  and,  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  them,  carry  forward  the  work  o 
their  Divine  Master.     To  sum  up.     Our  parochial  system,  as  I  have  said,  is  no 
sufficient.    We  want  fresh  organization,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word  Brotherhood 
But  I  beg  and  beseech  that  we  do  not  quarrel  about  details,  even  about  the  solemi 
details  of  vows,  in  connection  therewith,  but  in  this  new  venture  for  God,  take  as  ou 
motto,  sohitur  ambulando. 
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The  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar  of  S.   Paul's,  Ofislow 

Square,  S.W. 

When  theie  b  any  difference  of  opinion  with  ref^rd  to  methods  we  are  very  ao|  to. 

lose  sg^t  for  the  moment  of  the  very  deep  realities  of  the  (question  before  us.     i  lear 

that  some  in  this  great  assembly  may,  unless  our  attention  is  recalled  to  it  at  the  d^i^ 

of  the  meeting,  forget  the  deep  solemnitv  of  the  subject  which  is  before  us.    We  may. 

thaok  God  for  the  great  unanimity  which  has  been  exhibited  as  to  the  needs  oCthe 

^      present  day.     We  may  thank  God  that  every  speaker  has  united  with  his  brethren  19. 

admowledging  that  there  is  an  awful  ''present  distress"  in  our  great  centres  of 

population,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  the  last  speaker  in  saying  that  the  difficulty 

'      can  only  be  solved  by  taking  one  step  at  a  time.     Let  us  be  careful  not  to  sbepr 

jeakmsy  of  one  another  in  regard  to  the  methods  which  men  may  adopt.     But"  what 

some  of  us  desire  to  protest  against  is  our  great  ecclesiastical  authorities  putting 

forward  this  scheme  of  Brotherhood  with  the  authority  of  Convocation,  as  if  it  .were  a 

Qunch  regulation  which  required  acceptance  of  sdl.     Deeply  as  we  dislike  and  distrust 

the  whole  plan,  we  would  be  willing  that  any  men  should  privately  organize  these  pro- 

poied  Brotherhoods— or  Sisterhood — but  not  to  have  them  heaped  upon  us  as  ChufcK 

Of]^uizations,  established  with  episcopal  approbation  and  authority.     I  think  we  have 

*  n^  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  that  it  should  not  be  laid  upon  our  consciences  that 

Uie  Oiurch  of  England  pressed  upon  the  people  such  Brotherhoods  as  we  are  asked  ai 

this  time  to  accept.    There  are  among  us  those  who  feel  that  if  these  Brotherhoods 

Were  organized,  and  more  especially  Brotherhoods  subject  to  vows,  we  should  find  an 

^▼il  established  among  us  which  would  destroy  all  hope  of  peace  in  the  Church,  and 

^^Noold  far  more  than  counteract  any  good  from  them.     I  say,  first  of  all,  that,  while  I 

believe  Brotherhoods  with  vows  may  be  advocated  with  the  definite  purpose  of  serving 

Uic  Church,  they  are  bad  from  an  economical  point  of  view.    We  need  that  every 

n  should  be  a  bread-winner  or  money-gainer  for  the  nation,  unless  his  whoU  time 

required  for  the  real  service  of  the  people,  and  if  there  are  to  be  lar^e  numbers  of 

— ^lay  as  well  as  clerical — set  apart  in  brotherhoods  with  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty, 

obedience,  they  will  no  longer  be  utilitarian  members  of  society,  in  the  ordinary 

e  of  the  word,  but  will  necessarily  be  so  much  of  burden  or  waste  to  the  countiTf 

Secondly,  we  say  that  by  experience  these  Brotherhoods  have  been  proved  to  be 

^Wngerous  in  days  gone  by,  ana  have  occasioned  many  unmitigated  evils,  even  whea 

^Hey  have  secured  some  benefits  to  the  people.     Moreover,  we  say,  thirdly,  that  these 

^Kganizations  do  not  make  for  peace,  but  for  bitterness  in  the  Church.    Once  organise 

^tiese  Brotherhoods  as  ecclesiastical  establishments  and  they  will  inevitably  produce 

bitterness  between  the  clergy  and  the  brothers,  bitterness  also  within  the  Brotherhoods 

^llemselves,  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  receive  them 

^s  patterns  of  virtue  and  devotion,  but  who  yet  will  soon  see  that  they  are  not  able  to 

5*phold  a  truly  brotherly  position  with  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  land.     We  ask  who 

^  to  be  the  dictator  to  these  Brotherhoods  as  to  the  part  they  will  take  in  the  parish  ? 

Is  it  to  be  the  clergyman  ?    If  so,  what  part  is  he  to  assign  to  them  which  he  cannot 

%ssign  to  the  meinbers  of  his  own  congregation,  or  to  members  of  other  congregations 

%ho  are  willing  to  help  him  in  the  destitute  parts  of  his  parish  ?     Again,  when  we 

think  of  the  internal  life  of  these  Brotherhoods  and  consider  how  in  past  times  they 

have  even  led  to  dissensions,  we  are  reminded  of  a  quarrelsome  couple  sitting  on  each 

side  of  the  hearth,  and  venting  their  bitterness  one  upon  the  other.    At  length  the 

nife  pointed  to  dbe  cat  and  the  dog,  who  were  lying  peaceably  side  by  side  in 

front  of  the  fire,  and  said,   '*Why,  even  these  beasts  put  us  to  shame."     But 

the  hosband  said,  "  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  just  you  tie  them  up  together 

and  see  what  they  will  do."*      I  am  sure  that  directly  these  Brotherhoods  were 

organized    there    would    be    very  little  peace    within    the  walls  of  their    home, 

espedally  if  the^  are  bound  together  by  vows ;  and,  furthermore,  that  they  would  never 

reader  such  assistance  as  they  are  intended  to  give,  because  their  own  personal  lives 

would  be  so  painfully  injured  by  the  restraint.    We  have  heard  much  of ^  the  vows 

which  they  are  supposed  to  take  being  in  no  wise  different  to  the  recognized  vows 

of  baptism,  confirmation,  matrimony,  and  holy  orders.      Has  it  occurred  to  those 

who  point  to  these  vows — if  **  vows  *'  at  all  ? —  as  exactly  analagous  to  the  vows  of 

Brotherhoods,  that  every  person  who  makes  any  one  of  the  four  vows  now  permitted 

in  the  Church  of  England  is  distinctly  supposed  to  be  a  gainer  in  all  senses  of  tlie 

word,  and  that  there  is  acquisition  on  his  part — not  loss-— directly  the  vow  is  made  ? 

whereas  in  the  vows  now  suggested  there  is  a  distinct  intention  and  act  of  renunciation 

rejection,  so  much  so  that  the  man  who  takes  the  Brotherhood  vow  in  every  sense 
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oonstitntes  himself  a  loser.  (Cries  of  **  No.")  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Coai«n 
sense  prores  iL  He  parts  with  his  property,  his  liberty  to  marrr,  his  right  to  act  s  i 
free  atixeo,  even  to  move  from  place  to  place  as  he  will.  He  most  be  a  lo«er  of  toy 
much  that  is  dear  to  men  !  If,  then,  we  think  ourselves  jostibed  in  objediBS  tu 
Brotherhoods — and  more  especially  if  they  are  bonnd  by  vows — as  beh^  againtt  Ae 
simple  mandates  of  Christ,  as  having  brought  grievous  injury  to  this  ooantry  ■  Ae 
past,  and  fraught  with  dangers  in  the  present,  I  ask,  why  are  they  to  be  thnat  ipoi 
us  by  our  ecclesiastical  leaders  ?  What  is  to  prevent  men,  if  they  have  a  deep  peDOnl 
love  for  Christ  and  His  poor,  from  combining  together  to  work  without  any  vows  ad 
without  any  distinct  episcopal  setting  apart  for  the  particular  business  of  isritfin  Id 
rescue  the  needy  and  the  i»icked  ?  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the  last  sera  or 
eight  years  to  receive  young  men  (from  our  Universities  chiefly)  and,  plaong  thca  ii 
lodgings,  to  give  them  work  in  my  parish  which  shall  practically  prepare  than  for  the 
ministry.  All  I  offer  them  is  the  payment  of  their  lodging.  They  devote  thenttdia 
to  the  work  of  lay  readers  or  lay  evangelists  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Chndk  of 
England,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  vows  are  needed  to  make  these  men  aOR 
faithful,  more  holy,  more  devoted  to  the  life  to  which  they  feel  themselves  calM  of 
God.  They  have  done  good  work  without  one  exception — out  of  some  thirty-twos 
thirty-three  whom  I  have  received — and  they  have  all  declared  that  ic  hasbeenagRtf 
blessing  to  themselves.  We  are  told  that  vows  are  needed  in  order  to  kindle  a  tne 
enthusiasm.  I  humbly  ask  whether  such  an  enthusiasm  is  really  likely  to  be  laidiC 
or  profitable.  Who,  moreover,  is  to  evoke  this  enthusiasm  ?  If  it  is  to  be  tk 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  we  would  say.  Is  He  not  working  in  the  hearts  of  MD 
to-day  ?  Shall  we  suppose  that  He  w  ill  work  more  mightily  through  His  mimtffis 
when  you  have  arranged  a  formal  s)  stem  of  Brotherhoods  than  He  is  workii^  I0*[ 
without  such  a  s>*stem  ?  And  if  the  men  to  whom  we  say**  Come  forward  and  walk' 
are  not  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  offer  themselves  now,  what  should  make  us  nfipOK 
that  they  will  be  more  ready  to  do  so  merely  because  they  may  be  permitted  to  tike 
vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience  ?  There  is  no  need  of  a  vow  and  no  need  of 
a  Brotherhood  whenever  there  is  real  work  being  done  for  God,  and  where  the  go^ 
is  faithfully  and  lovingly  preached.  The  man  who  preaches  and  works  earnestly  is  t 
servant  of  Christ,  with  a  deep  conviction  that  souls  must  be  won  for  the  Saviour,  wll 
not  fail  to  get  a  devoted  band  of  workers  around  him  ;  and  I  believe  that  all  thit  i$ 
required  of  the  Church  of  England  to-day  is  that  each  individual  member  who  Iotcs 
the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  consecrated  wholly  to  the  Master's  service,  not  throogk 
"  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  nor  by  means  of  vows  and  Brotherhoods,  but  by  "that 
love  of  Christ  which  should  so  con<itrain  us  that  all  who  live  should  not  live  ooto 
themselves  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again." 


The  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Roland  Wilberforce,  D.D.. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

Speaking  as  I  do  at  this  late  hour,  there  are  only  just  one  or  two  points,  with  regai<l 
to  the  lessons  we  ought  to  carry  away  with  us  to-day,  which  I  would  seek  to 
emphasize.  I  would  then  ask,  have  we  not  had  enough  talking  on  this  matter' 
May  not  those  who  believe  in  the  proposed  work  of  Brotherhoods  seek  to  carry  out 
their  ideals  in  the  country.  Cannot  we  now  get  rid  of  those  miserable  bugbears  thit 
are  constantly  rising  up  around  us.  I  always  like  to  walk  up  to  my  bugliear,  and  I 
find  as  a  rule  he  is  not  an  animal  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  when  boldly  faced. 
Cannot  we  act  on  Archdeacon  Emery's  motto — solvit ur  ambulando.  Yes,  let  us  go 
on.  Is  there  no  need  for  supplementing  the  old  and  grand  parochial  system  of  tbi; 
Church  ?  There  are  masses  of  the  people  living  in  sin  and  misery,  living  amidst 
unn>:cessary  tears,  and  sorrows,  and  sadnesses,  which  nothing  but  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  can  ever  effectually  remedy.  Look  at  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  of 
our  parcxrhial  clergy  as  they  come  back  from  their  work  day  after  day,  knowing  tbry 
have  been  unable  to  overtake  but  little  of  the  tremendous  task  which  lies  before  them: 
look  at  them  as  over  and  over  again  they  fling  themselves  down  on  their  knees  before 
God,  and  ask  Him  to  give  them  strength  and  fellow-labourers  so  that  they  may  over- 
take if  it  be  but  a  little  of  the  work  that  lies  undone  amongst  the  teeming 
masses  of  the  population  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  Ix* 
daunted  by  imaginary  difficulties?  We  have  now  so  magnificent  an  opportunity.  I> 
it  not  true  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  manifestly  baptized  the  Church  of  E^land 
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these  latter  da^s  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ?    Are  we  to  quench,  or  guide  and 
rect  that  enthusiasm  ?    Are  we  to  say  to  men  who  earnestly  desire  to  devote  their 
PCS  more  earnestly  to  God,    *' We  have  no  room  for  you;  you   must  go  forth  to 
her  bodies  and  other  systems.    We  cannot  give  you  any  sphere  for  that  consecration 
life  which  jrou  desire  ? "    Surely  the  Church  has  made  enough  mistakes  in  this 
nction  in  times  past.    There  is  surely  an  opportunity.     There  are  men  waiting 
r  the  word.     Shall  the  leaders  fail  ?    Shall  we  not  begin,  even  if  it  be  in  a  very 
ttll  way  ?    One  man's  idea  of  Brotherhoods  differs  from  that  of  another.    One 
Ml  seems  to  think  we  are  going  to  cover  the  whole  land  of  England  with  great 
ooastic  institutions,  and  to  thrust  these  on  unwilling  parishes.  I  rather  look  for  small 
lotherhoods  growing  up  here  and  there  where  the  need  is,  and  where  God  raises  up 
e  instruments.     As  to  vows,  I  am  no  great  friend  to  vows,  except  those  found  in 
directly  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  in  the 
It  instance  strove  to  prevent   the  pledge  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
idety  from  being  a  life-long  vow,  by  the  introduction  of  the  words,  '*  as  long  as  I 
£iin  this  card  of  meml^rship."    The  highest  form  of  consecrated  life  seems  to  me 
be  that  of  the  man  who  day  by  day  voluntarily  offers  himself  anew  to  God  without 
I  interposition  of  any  vow.     I  believe,  with  all  deference  to  what  Bishop  Smythies 
ijnst  said,  that  the  splendid  self-sacrifice  of  his  life  would  gain  in  no  particular  if 
nd  such  a  vow  as  that  of  which  he  spoke  imposed  upon  him.     If  a  man  makes 
olemn  vow  to  God,  I  agree  entirely  that  no  man,  be  he  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or 
man,  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  that  vow,  or  interpose  between  that  man's 
ndence  and  his  God.     But,  if  at  the  time  a  man  makes  a  vow,   he  makes  it 
tinctly  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  terminate  that  vow  at  a  given  time,  or  if 
pfau:es  that  power  of  terminating  the  vow  in  the  hands  of  another,  then  it  seems  to 
that  the  whole  condition  of  things  is  changed  ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
why  a  man  should  not  himself  resolve  to  do  certain  work  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
e  without  any  such  vow.     Now  we  have  a  great  power  of  enthusiasm  in  England, 
all  sides  I  see  young  men  seeking  to  find  some  outlet  for  their  eam«st  desire  to 
rk  for  God.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  miss  a  great  opportunity  of  winning 
Almighty  God  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England,  far  more  perfectly  than  they 
«  ever  yet  been  won,  unless  at  once  we  begin  to  supplement,  nay,  I  would  say,  to 
ry  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  the  parochial  system,  by  establishing  guilds  or 
itherhoods  of  men,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  parish  clergyman  and  under  the 
ction  of  the  bishop,  shall  work  for  a  definite   time  in  a  parish.     We  have  heard 
eh  criticism  and  many  suggestions  to-day — I  have  been  a  great  loser  by  not  having 
rd  the  opening  paper — but   I  would   remind  you   that  one  great  power  of  the 
irch  of    England   Temperance   Society  has  lain  in   this ;   the  working-men  of 
{land   have  not   been  attracted  so  much   by  the    winning  eloquence  of  earnest 
ikers  as  by  the  example  set  by  men  who  had  no  personal  need   to  give  up  their 
e  or  beer,  but  who,  in  voluntary  abstinence,  have  placed  themselves  by  the  side  of 
le  who  have  fallen  under  temptation,  and  have  shown  true  practical  brotherhood 
ife,  and  have  thereby  won  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  they  work.     I  believe  one 
r  of  bringing  the  Church  home  to  the  so-called  alienated  masses  of  the  people  will 
Vf  such  associations  as  these,  in  which  a  life  of  voluntary  separation  and  poverty 
plainness  of  living  is  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  others.     If  I   may  say  a  single 
a  more  in  conclusion,  it  is  this — perhaps  you   will  pardon   me  for   the  reference. 
Q  Wesley's  name  has  been  mentioned.     I  believe  the  very  last  letter  ever  penned 
lim — it  was  written  on  his  death-bed — was  addressed  to  the  man  whose  memory 
J  delights  to  honour.     He  wrote  blessing  the  work  then  to  be  undertaken  against 
tyranny  and  the  abominations  of  the  slave  trade.     If  old  John  Wesley  now  could 
ik  on  this  subject  of  Brotherhoods,  do  you  not  think  he  would  say,  **  Thank  God, 
Church  of  England  has  at  last  roused  itself  to  the  need."    Would  he  not  say, 
hank  God  that  there  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  found  to  bind  them- 
es together  by  rule  and  method,  and  to  live  as  Methodists  among  the  people,  and 
heir  method  attract  men's  lives  and  souls  to  God."    Would  he  not  say — I  think 
vould — "Thank  God  for  the  proposal  of  Brotherhoods  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Church  of  England  has  need  of  brotherhoods." 
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I  CANNOT  but  think  that  the  feeling  which  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  r?erywe  in 
this  great  meeting  now,  is  one  of  deep  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  spirit  hf  wlnd^ 
this  morning's  discussion  has  been  guided.     I  think  we  shall  thank  God-  most- 
humbly  that  the  prayer  with  which  the  meeting  opened  has,  indeed,  found  fnlfifment; 
It  has  been  something  for  us  to  hear  those  who  spoke  under  the  deepest  conviction* 
and  with  conflicting  opinions,  agree  so  completely  on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
main  points  at  issue.     I  followed  the  speakers  with  the  deepest  interest,  and   I  did 
not  hear  one  word  tending  to  check  enthusiasm.    It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that,   wUe 
we  keep  fresh  our  highest  hopes,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  quickening  of  life  among 
us,  and  a  large  increase  of  devotion  among  the  laity.     Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  work  of  John  Wesley.     Only  the  other  day,  when  I  was  thinking  over*  the 
overwhelming  perplexities  of   a  part  of   the  ^eat  diocese  which  has  jnst  been 
committed  to  my  charge,  I  found,  by  accident,  this  statement  in,  what  is,  I  belkvc, 
an  authoritative  Wesleyan  paper : — **  Were  it  not  for  our  local  preachers,  Mt  ihnitiiB 
would  eo  to  pieces  in  a  month.*'     Well,  I  certainly  felt  that  that  wide,  sparsely^ 
peopled  district  could  only  be  efficiently  dealt  with  by  some  organization  of  laymea. 
We  need,  as  has  been  well  said,  a  great  spiritual  revival'  among  our  communtcanti^ 
Our  Church  will  not  do  its  work  till  every  Churchman  has  some  recognized  offioetto 
fulfil— till  every  Churchman  recognizes  that  he  is,  indeed,  an  evangelist.     I  cannot 
help  feeling  myself  that  on  this  question  the  subject  of  vows  is  wholly  subordinile. 
We  all  agree  that  a  vow  can  be  made  by  an  individual  soul  to  God,  and  all  we-  vet 
required  to  do  is  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  sphere  in  which  the  aetf* 
dedicated  life  can  find  its  work.     That  such  a  sphere  can  be  naturally  provided,  I 
know  from  the  happy  experience  of  friends.     Everyone  here,  I  believe,  as  eteiy 
speaker  here,  feels  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Church  to  welcome,  and  quicken,  and  sustiiB 
the  enthusiasm  we  see  around  us,  and  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  fellowship.     We  vm 
bound,  and  we  recognize  the  obligation,  to  welcome  and  to  find  a  home  for  evoy 
form  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  ;  and  we  are  bound,  above  all,  to  do  what  has  been  so 
vividly  put  before  us — to  bring  the  gospel  visibly  before  the  people.    The  message' «c 
have  to  give  will  always  be  the  message  of   the  Incarnation,   the    Pass^ion,  tht 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  ;  and  this  message  must  be  presented  not  in  woids 
only,  but  in  life ;  and  it  must  be  given  from  every  rank  of  society.    Oh,  my  friends, 
is  it  so  given  ?    And  yet  I  have  the  happiness  of  believing  that  the  spirit  is  waitiflg 
ta  be  odled  out.    As  I  ventured  to  say  to  Harrow  boys  long  years  ago,  so  I  would  flif 
now,  *'  We  look  for,  and  we  shall  have,  something  of  visible  Brotherhood,"  "  Brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  common  hope,"  for  we  have  a  Gospel  which  can  call  out  aad 
consecrate  every  power  of  man,  every  endowment,  every  opportunity  of  life  to  the 
service  of  God.     For  that  end  we  work  and  pray,  and  we  trust  that  God  will  use  the 
opportunity  of  this  great  meeting,  marked  as  it  is  by  such  unity  of  soul,  to  bring  tbt 
issue  a  little  nearer. 
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>Ieither  the  Bible  nor  the  Church  lays  down  a  definition,  or  pledges 
18  to  a  theory,  of  inspiration.  But  the  Bible  does  assert  the  fact  of  its 
inspiration,  and  it  does  at  least  indicate  very  sufficiently  what  the  scope 
ind  purpose  of  that  inspiration  is.  S.  Paul,  in  the  classical  passage  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (iii.  15,  16).  asserts,  first  of  all,  of  the 
vrhole  body  of  the  sacred  writings  (ra  Upa  ypainfiaTa)  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  he  adds,  that  every  one  of  these 
irritings  (vaera  ypa<pri)y  as  being  inspired  of  God  (I  adopt  Origen's 
interpretation  of  the  passage)  (are  0e6vv€v<rTOQ  ovtra),  is  also  profitable 
For  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  the  discipline  which  is  in 
righteousness.  We  may  infer,  I  think,  from  S.  Paul's  language,  that 
inspiration  is  that  influence  upon  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
by  which  they  were  empowered  to  convey  all  such  truth,  and  in  such 
measure,  as  was  necessary  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  those 
to  whom  their  message  was  addressed.  It  is  this  that  marks  off  these 
books  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  that  makes  them  a  phenomenon 
absolutely  unique.  Written  by  a  great  variety  of  authors,  in  various 
forms,  during  many  centuries,  at  different  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment, nevertheless,  because  the  breath  of  God  is  in  them  all  they  all 
conspire  to  one  end.  They  are  not  dead  letters.  They  are,  as  S. 
Stephen  says,  "living  oracles."  Their  meaning  deepens  with  the  ages ; 
(heir  sovereign  claim  upon  man's  life  can  never  grow  old. 

In  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  the  literature 
of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power,  the  Bible  holds  by  universal 
consent  the  first  place  in  the  literature  of  power,  and  it  does  so  because 
it  has  challenged,  and  has  obtained,  a  mastery  over  human  hearts  and 
a  control  of  human  lives  such  as  no  other  collection  of  books  has  ever 
exercised.  The  Scriptures  are  not  intended  to  give  us  information  on 
matters  of  a  purely  secular  kind ;  they  do  not  ante-date  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  writers  are  not  apparently  lifted  above  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  age  in  matters  not  affecting  our  relation  to  God.  , 

The  one  purpose  which  runs  through  the  whole  Bible  is  *'  to  make  j 

us  wise  unto  salvation.**    This  is  the  golden  thread  which  is  never  lost  J 
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sight  of  in  that  marvellous  and  many  coloured  web  of  history  and  law, 
of  song  and  drama,  of  proverb,  fable,  and  allegory,  of  passionate 
and  glowing  discourse,  of  fiery  denunciation  and  splendid  predictioQ 
by  which  the  **  Sacred  Library  '*  is  diversified. 

It  is  this  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  on  all  matters  touching  £uth 
and  life,  on  which  our  own  Church  insists.  She  lays  down  no  theory  of 
inspiration.  She  gives  us  a  list  of  the  books  she  accepts  as  canoniciL 
and  of  these  she  affirms  : 

"Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvatioa: 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  aitide 
of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 

If  we  take  this  position,  if  we  insist  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  salvation,  we  occupy  an  absolutely  impreg- 
nable position. 

Unhappily,  Christian  apologists  have  not  been  content  with  tbii 
recognition  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Scriptures.  They  insist  upon 
an  ideal  perfection;  they  make  claims  for  the  Scripture  which  the 
Scripture  nowhere  makes  for  itself.  They  forget,  or  they  practically,  if 
they  do  not  expressly,  deny,  that  these  books  are  given  to  us  in  the 
same  form  as  other  books,  and  liable  to  the  same  accidents  of  tnu- 
mission.  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  give  us  verbal  dictati9n,  or  to 
preserve  for  us  an  infallible  text ;  we  must  collate  MSS.,  we  must  sto^ 
versions,  we  must  with  much  labour  and  skill  construct  a  text ;  we  mutf 
use  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  comparative  philology,  if  we  wcNild 
know  the  exact  sense  of  difficult  passages  ;  and  even  then  our  work  is 
only  half  done.  Vast  fields  of  inquiry  lie  open  to  us  in  the  history,  the 
geography,  the  ethnology,  the  botany  of  the  Bible.  Questions  arise  as 
to  the  date,  the  authorship,  the  structure,  the  composition  of  the  sevenl 
books,  and  to  answer  these  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  ordinary 
methods  of  criticism.  The  books  are  given  us  in  a  form  which  invites 
criticism,  which  even  compels  it,  and  we  must  be  prepared  with  all 
reverence,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Holiest,  but  also  with  all  boldness, 
to  face  the  problems  which  a  critical  study  of  them  involves.  That, 
surely,  is  the  truest  reverence  which  takes  God's  gift  as  He  has  given 
it  us,  and  does  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Him  how  it  ought  to  be  given* 

Let  us  take  an  instance  in  point.  A  very  bold,  and  novel,  and 
startling  theory  has  been  advanced  of  late  as  to  the  form  and  structure 
and  date  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  latest 
criticism  not  only  pronounces  that  these  books  are  of  a  composite 
character — which  is  now  generally  admitted — but  that,  so  far  as  the  bulk 
of  their  contents  is  concerned,  they  have  been  ante-dated  by  centuries. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  are  told,  must  be  brought  down  to  the 
time  of  Josiah,  when  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  Temple,  or  at  the 
earliest  to  the  time  of  Manasseh.  The  great  mass  of  the  Leviticil 
legislation  is  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  There  is  a  sinall 
nucleus  of  early,  perhaps  of  Mosaic,  law  in  Exodus  (chap,  xx.-xxiiijl 
there  is  a  repetition  and  expansion  of  this  in  Deuteronomy.  Then 
follows  the  legislation  of  Ezekiel;  then  a  portion  of  Leviticus;  bat 
the  whole  of  the  priest  code  contained  in  the  first  four  Books  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  in  the  main  a  composition  of  Ezra,  or  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries.     In  short,    we  are  to  believe  that  this  law,  of  the 
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servance  of  which  we  find  little  or  no  trace  in  the  earlier  history  of 
uel,  is  the  product  of  the  later  Judaism  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
d  that  the  Prophets  were  before  the  Law.  This  theory  has  been 
pounded  with  great  learning  and  a  masterly  ingenuity  by  its  authors, 
d  what  lends  it  a  certain  plausibility,  is  not  only  that  it  has  a  con- 
lerable  internal  coherence,  but  that  several  scholars,  working  quite 
lependently,  have  arrived  at  the  same  result. 

I  have  given  elsewhere  my  reasons  for  believing  that  this  theory  is 
itenable.  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  an 
tire  disregard  of  one  set  of  facts,  while  stress  is  laid  upon  another. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  not  wholly 
:void  of  foundation.  The  literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  does  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  whole,  but  consists  to 
great  extent  of  different  documents  which  a  later  editor,  or  editors, 
ive  arranged  in  their  present  position.  What  is  there  in  such  a  view 
its  composition  to  alarm  us  ?  Taken  by  itself,  it  does  not  even  of 
jcessity  overthrow  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole.  For  it  is  not 
ily  conceivable,  it  is  surely  very  probable,  that  Moses  would  make  use 
earlier  documents  in  composing  his  work. 

But  take  the  new  theory  as  a  whole.     Is  it  necessarily  antagonistic 

Christianity  ?      Is  it  destructive  of   Christain  faith,   or   injurious 

Christian   morality?     I   own  it  is  very    hard   for  me   to  under- 

md  how  the  prophetic  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  palmed 

F  upon   Josiah   the  Book  of   Deuteronomy  as    the   veritable    Law 

Moses,  can  be  cleared  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  how  we  are  to  excuse 

na,  or  the  Jew  of  his  day,   who  invented  that  elaborate  picture 

a  Tal>emacle  which  never  existed.     But  there  are  devout  critics, 

en  loyal  to  the  Christian  faith,  who  are  able  to  accept  the  theory, 

id  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  fought  out  on  the  field 

criticism. 

It  cannot  be  met  by  mere  assertions,  or  by  4  priori  considerations. 
It  has  indeed  been  said  that  for  us  the  whole  question  is  settled  by 
e  authority  of  our  Lord.  We  are  precluded,  it  is  said,  from 
cepting  certain  critical  conclusions  by  the  express  statements  made  in 
e  New  Testament,  and  especially  by  our  Lord  Himself,  with  regard  to 
e  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament  Books.  No  one  will  question 
at  our  Lord  accepted  the  canon  as  it  stood  in  His  day.  He  uses 
e  well-known  and  familiar  designation,  **  The  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
rophets  and  the  Psalms,'*  as  comprising  the  whole  collection  of  the 
icred  Books.  The  canon  then,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  contained 
e  books  which  Jews  and  Christians  alike  now  accept  as  canonical, 
othing  is  more  striking  than  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  appeals  to 
cir  writings.  Their  authority  with  Him  is  supreme.  They  are  one 
St  and  continuous  prophecy  of  Him,  of  His  work,  and  of  His 
ngdom.  His  testimony  on  this  point  is  as  emphatic  as  it  is  clear,  and 
:ver  is  the  testimony  more  emphatic  than  after  His  resurrection, 
hereas  we  are  often  warned  that  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  predictions 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  degrade  them  to  a  level  with  Pagan 
othsaying  or  Egyptian  palmistry,  our  Lord  claims  again  and  again  to* 
ve  these  Scriptures  fulfilled  in  Himself.  Instead  of  saying  there  is 
•  pre<iictipn  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  that  at  least  the  argument  from 
cannot  be  insisted  on,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  from  Genesis  to> 
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Malachi  it  is  one  grand  prediction.  We  may  get  rid  of  or  deny  this  or 
that  separate  prediction.  The  impression  of  the  whole  is  too  imposing, 
and  too  consistent  to  be  summarily  set  aside.  The  Old  Testament, 
from  first  to  last,  is  a  prediction,  and  a  prediction  of  Christ. 

But  admitting  this,  are  we  also  bound  to  admit  that  the  popular 
•conceptions  which  existed  in  our  Lord's  time  as  to  the  date,  and  com- 
position, and  literary  character  of  these  various  books,  is  also  true? 
Did  our  Lord  stany)  that  with  His  sanction  and  authority?  Has 
He  anywhere  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Pentateuch  as  it  now  stands 
was  written  by  Moses  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  He  assumes  that  the  Ltw 
was  given  by  Moses :  "  Moses  gave  you  the  Law,  and  yet  none  of 
you  keepeth  the  Law."  It  is  true  that  He  regarded  the  written  code  as 
coming  from  the  hand  and  the  pen  of  Moses,  '*  If  ye  believed  Moses 
ye  would  believe  Me ;  for  he  wrote  of  Me,"  that  He  again  and  again 
asserts  the  divine  authority  of  sayings  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  in  one 
memorable  passage  He  builds  a  profound  argument  in  evidence  of  the 
resurrection  on  a  verse  in  Exodus,  prefacing  it  by  the  words,  "  have  ^ 
not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  ?  "    (Mark  xii.  26.) 

But,  surely,  these  appeals,  and  they  are  very  frequent,  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  which,  in  our  Lord's  time  at  least,  all  will  admit  was  by  the  Jews 
held  to  be  comprised  in  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  do  not  compel 
us  as  Christians  to  shut  the  door  against  all  investigation  as  to  the 
structure  and  composition  of  these  books.  I  will  not  enter  upon  any 
argument  as  to  the  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge,  though, 
unless  there  was  such  limitation  it  is  to  me  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  His  human  nature  could  be  a  true  human  nature,  for  limitatifln 
is  of  the  essence  of  human  nature.  That  limitation  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  express  language  of  S.  Luke,  that  He  increased  in  wisdom,  as 
well  as  in  His  own  assertion,  that  the  day  and  hour  of  His  coming  to 
judge  the  world  were  hidden  from  Him.  It  is  implied  in  the  questions 
that  He  put,  and  in  the  astonishment  which  He  on  more  than  one 
occasion  expressed.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  on  such  matters  as  the  date,  the  authorship,  the  text,  the  critidsm  of 
the  Sacred  Books,  our  Lord*s  human  knowledge  would  be  that  of  His 
contemporaries.  And  even  were  it  otherwise,  would  He  have  felt 
Himself  called  upon  to  disturb  the  prevalent  belief?  Would  He  have 
considered  it  any  part  of  His  work  upon  earth  to  enlighten  men  on 
points  of  this  kind  ?  What  surer  way  to  lead  men's  minds  away  from 
eternal  verities  than  to  engage  them  in  disputes  concerning  the  author- 
ship of  Daniel,  or  of  Isaiah,  or  Zechariah,  or  of  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch?  It  was  in  His  day  a  moot  question  in  the  Rabbinical 
schools  whether  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  had  been  rightly  adoiitted 
into  the  canon.  Nowhere  do  we  find  Him  alluding  to  the  qucstioo 
of  its  authorship  or  canonicity  ;  nowhere  does  He  quote  it.  His 
teaching,  which  in  moral  breadth,  and  depth,  and  in  spiritual  insij^ 
so  far  transcended  that  of  all  human  teachers,  would  have  lost  half  its 
grandeur  if  it  had  descended  into  the  arena  of  critical  disquisition.  It 
is  infinitely  higher  than  criticism.  It  moves  on  a  different  level.  He 
came  to  save  men,  to  touch  the  springs  of  conscience,  to  transform  the 
life,  not  to  busy  men  with  questions  which,  however  interesting  in  them- 
selves, scarcely  touched  the  surface  of  faith  or  morals.  There  is  only 
one   instance  in  which  He    has   apparently  pledged  His  authority  to 
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the  authorship  of  a  particular  writing.  It  is  when  arguing  from  the  words 
of  the  iioth  Psalm,  He  says,  as  His  words  are  recorded  by  S.  Mark, 
"  How  say  the  scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David  ?  David 
himself  (avroc  AauilS)  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  Lord  saith  unto 
my  Lord,  Sit  on  my  right  hand  till  I  put  thine  enemies  beneath  thy 
feet.     David  himself  calleth  Him  Lord ;  and  whence  is  He  his  son  ?  *' 

Yet,  even  of  a  positive  statement  like  this,  the  devout  and  saintly 
Neander  could  vrnte :  "If  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of 
die  Psalm,  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  His 
infisdlibility  and  unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that 
David  really  wrote  it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial 
to  His  purpose ;  it  was  no  part  of  His  divine  calling  to  enter  into  such 
investigations." — **  Life  of  Christ,"  Bohn's  Ed.,  p.  403.) 

All  that  Neander  thinks  we  are  concerned  with,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Psalm  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  was  fulfilled  in  Him.  "  In  this 
regard  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,"  he  says,  ''  whether  David  uttered 
the  Psalm  or  not ;  history  and  interpretations,  perhaps,  may  show  that 
he  did  not"  Bishop  Thirlwall  takes  a  very  similar  line,  and  thinks  it 
by  no  means  clear  that  this  was  a  case  in  which,  if  our  Lord  had 
needed  a  supernatural  revelation  of  the  truth.  He  must  have  received 
one.  De  Pressens^,  also,  whose  "  Jesus  Christ "  is  written  throughout  in 
a  spirit  of  the  truest  faith,  and  whom  no  one  familiar  with  his  writings 
will  accuse  of  any  want  of  orthodoxy,  says  of  our  Lord's  infallibility,  that 
it  only  bears  upon  religious  truth.  "  We  should  take  away  from  Jesus," 
he  writes,  **  the  reality  of  His  human  nature  if  we  supposed  that  He 
possessed  the  infused  knowledge  of  all  earthly  phenomena,  and  that 
He  was  altogether  superior  to  the  current  notions  of  His  time  with 

T^ard  to  nature Nay,  more,  even  on  questions  regarding 

rdigion  He  did  not  possess  omniscience.  That  part  of  religion  which 
is  strictly  scientific,  which  comprises  questions  of  criticism,  of  chronology, 
of  ritual,  did  not  enter  into  His  immediate  intention.  It  follows  that 
He  was  not  infallible  except  in  the  domain  of  directly  religious  truth ; 
we  must  neither  restrict  nor  enlarge  it"  (pp.  353,  354). 

I  could  quote  similar  testimonies  from  men  who  hold  firmly  every 
doctrine,  every  fiact,  every  miracle  of  Christ,  and  yet  are  ready  to 
grant  that  on  matters  outside  the  domain  of  religious  faith  He  may 
not  have  been  supematurally  enlightened. 

But  let  us  consider  quite  calmly  what  will  be  the  result  if  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  force  of  certain  objections  to  the  Bible  made 
on  the  ground  of  science  or  of  history  ?  I  am  told,  for  instance,  and 
by  men,  who  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  as  scientific  observers  are 
ako  devout  believers  in  our  Lord,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  story  of  Creation  as  given  in  Genesis,  except  in  its  broad  outlines, 
with  the  discoveries  of  science.  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
m  its  broad  outlines  at  all  events  there  is  this  correspondence, 
and  shall  I  not  be  content  with  the  fact  that  in  moral  grandeur  it 
stands  absolutely  alone  among  the  cosmogonies  of  the  ancient  world  ? 
-'.What  are  the  sublime  facts  which  I  learn  from  the  disclosures  of 
that  magnificent  prologue?  The  creation  of  the  Universe  by  the 
sole  will  and  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  as  in  opposition  to  all  dualistic 
and  pantheistic  speculations.  The  beginning  of  life  as  the  immediate 
woriL  of  God ;  the  matchless  and  perfect  order ;  the  gradual  advance 
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t  rom  lower  forms  and  types  of  being  to  higher,  until  man  is  reached, 
'*  the  roof  and  crown  of  all;"  the  lofty  destiny  of  man  as  made  in  the 
image   of  God,  and  gifted   with  rule  over  all  the  creatures  of  His 
hand ;  the    Divine  approval    resting  visibly  upon  the  work  at  each 
stage  thereof — in  a  word,  these  great  truths  that  a  personal  God  is  the 
Creator ;  that  God  is  a  God  of  order  and   love ;   that  the  univene 
is  in  all  its  parts  the  work  of  His  fingers  and  not  the  offspring  of 
chance,  or  tlie  evolution   of  an  inexorable  destiny ;  that  there  was  a 
providential   preparation  for    man  before  he  appeared   on  the  eaitb, 
and  that  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  relation  between  man  and  God ; 
these  are  truths  which  no  science  could   ever  reveal,  and  which  no 
science  can  ever  touch,  truths  such  as  no  **  Hebrew  Descartes  or  Newton* 
could  ever  have  discovered   for  himself ;  they  lie  altogether  out  of 
the   path    and   beyond    the    methods   of  human   intelligence  in  its 
most  patient  endeavour,   or  its  most  daring  flight;    they  can  onlj 
come  of  the  inspiration  of  God.     This  is  the  marvel,  that  not  one 
spiritual   truth  here  asserted  can  be  overturned.     What,  then,  does  it 
matter  whether  we  can  or  cannot  make  out  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
between  Genesis  and  geology  or  astronomy  ? 

Like  everything  else  in  the  Bible  its  first  page  has  a  religioos 
purpose,  it  expresses  in  a  form  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  adapted 
to  the  childhood  as  well  as  to  the  manhood  of  the  world,  certain 
great  primary  and  essential  truths  of  which,  apart  from  Divine 
inspiration,  man  must  for  ever  have  remained  in  ignorance. 

Again,  to  turn  to  the  side  of  history,  I  find  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  the  statement  (i  Chron.  xvi.  8),  that  a  certain  Psahn 
was  delivered  by  David  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren, 
which  Psalm  is  composed  of  passages  taken  from  several  others,  from 
the  105th,  the  96th,  the  107th,  and  the  io6th ;  and  if  I  find  that  all 
these  from  their  position  in  the  Psalter  are  probably  post  exile  Psalms, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  them  is  quite  certainly  so,  seeing  that  it  is 
a  prayer  to  be  gathered  and  delivered  from  the  heathen,  am  I  not 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  methods  of  composition  are  allowable 
in  the  Bible  such  as  are  common  in  profane  authors?  What  is 
there  to  shake  my  faith  in  this,  imless  I  have  previously  fettered 
myself  by  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration?  There  is  no  attempt 
here  at  deception.  No  one  could  possibly  be  misled  by  such  t 
statement  as  this.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  world  is  not  one  whit  impaired.  E?cn 
in  so  deeply  solemn  a  portion  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  Prayer 
of  Consecration  of  our  Lord  on  the  night  before  He  suffered,  we 
find  clauses  introiuced  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  Com- 
mentary thinks  could  not  have  been  the  words  of  our  Lord,  bat 
rather  the  explanations  of  S.  John,  intended  to  give  "the  exact 
sense  of  our  Lord*s  thought."  These  clauses,  he  writes,  "while 
perfectly  natural  as  explanations  are  most  strange  if  they  are  taken 
as  substantial  parts  of  the  actual  prayer."  And  he  adds,  "  it  is  no 
derogation  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  record  that  S.  John  has 
thus  given  parenthetically  and  in  conventional  language  (so  to  speak)} 
the  substance  of  what  our  Lord  said  probably  at  greater  length." 
It  is  we  who  are  wrong,  not  the  Bible.  We  have  started  with 
a  wholly   unnecessary  theory,  we  have  claimed  an  ideal  perfection 
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r  the  Bible  which  it  nowhere  claims  for  itself.  We  have  tied 
ir  hands  and  feet  before  we  began  to  walk,  and  no  wonder  that  we 
Limble  and  fall. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  well  said,  **  No  apology  for  the  Bible  has  ever  been 
'itten  like  the  Bible  itself."  Most  heartily  do  I  accept  that  statement. 
?ery  day  that  I  live  am  I  the  more  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
ible  stands  alone  in  its  sovereign  claims  and  in  its  spiritual  power, 
at  those  sovereign  claims,  that  spiritual  power,  need  not  be  impaired 
}  any  critical  investigations.     Let  criticism  have  free  play,  we  need  not 

I  afraid  of  criticism. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  we  must  beware  of  starting  with  a  theory ; 
eware  how  we  bend  and  distort  facts  to  suit  our  theory.  Nothing  is 
lore  painful  in  the  history  of  theology  than  the  explanations  which  have 
€en  given  of  Scripture  difficulties  in  order  to  make  them  lit  in  with 
ome  preconceived  theory  of  inspiration.  These  are  such  as  we  should 
e  ashamed  to  give   of  difficulties  in    any   profane  author.      Above 

II  things  the  theologian  is  bound  to  be  honest.  Why  should  we 
ssert  that  the  Bible  is  constructed  on  some  system  of  ideal  perfection, 
rhen  we  know  that  in  that  other  great  revelation  of  Himself  which 
rod  has  given  us  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  construct  it  on  any 
uch  system.  Nature  is  no  scheme  of  ideal  perfection.  Nature  is 
lOd's  work.  Nature  shows  forth  His  glory.  Am  I  to  deny  this? 
^m  I  to  deny  that  nature  is  God's  handiwork,  because  I  see  on 
be  face  of  nature  many  traces  of  imperfection?  She  has  her 
^regularities  and  her  portents,  her  monstrous  births  and  her  stunted 
Towths,  and  her  abnormal  developments.  The  noxious  herb,  the 
^thsome,  venomous  reptile,  the  bloated,  hideous  caricature  of  animal 
nd  vegetable  life,  the  cruel  and  apparently  needless  torture  inflicted 
7  one  animal  upon  another,  these  things  blot  and  trouble  the  match- 
es and  perfect  symmetry  of  God's  creation;  its  face  of  supremest 
aveliness  is,  alas,  seamed  and  scribbled  over  and  disfigured  by  manifold 
narks  of  imperfection.  Everywhere  side  by  side  with  perfect  beauty 
here  is  unshapeliness  and  disease,  superfluity  and  defect.  How  can 
'e  reconcile  these  things  with  our  ideas  of  divine  order  and  beauty  ? 
te  is  the  world  less  divine,  less  a  revelation  of  God,  because  there 
s  so  much  in  it,  quite  apart  •  from  the  ravages  of  sin,  that  baffles 
nd  perplexes  me  ?  And  if  I  find  in  that  other  and  greater  book  of 
'Od,  that  book  which  not  only  displays  the  glory  of  God,  but  reveals 
0  me  the  will  of  God,  and  opens  to  me  the  gates  of  eternal  life 
through  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord — if  I  find  there 
otne  traces  of  incompleteness  and  imperfection — or  of  what  men 
eem  imperfection — am  I  to  cast  aside  all  that  it  has  of  sovereign 
iaim  upon  my  heart  and  life,  am  I  to  say  this  is  a  merely  human  work, 
nd  to  deny  that  God  has  given  me  any  revelation  of  Himself  at  all  ? 
b,  it  is  God*s  bdok,  but  it  is  a  book  given  to  us  through  men.  "  Men 
)ake  from  God  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  God's 
ord,  it  is  God's  record,  it  is  God's  witness,  but  human  hearts  beat 
lere,  and  human  pens  have  conveyed  the  message,  and  on  everything 
iman  there  must  rest  in  some  measure — or  it  would  cease  to  be 
iman — the  shadow  of  imperfection. 

Surely  we  may  well  learn  a  lesson  here  from   the  history  of  science. 

25 
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The  students  of  science  began  with  their  theories  of  the  un 
The  earth  must  be  a  flat  plane;  the  notion  of  Antipodes  v 
absurd  and  flagrant  error.  The  earth  must  be  the  centre  c 
universe,  and  the  sun  and  the  planets  revolved  round  the 
Starting  with  this  theory  as  an  axiom,  the  early  astronomer 
and  twisted  the  facts  to  suit  their  theory,  and  so  long  as  di< 
this,  the  gates  of  knowledge  were  shut  against  them.  The 
was  barren  and  unfruitful,  because  the  facts  were  at  variana 
the  theory.  But  when  they  sat  down  with  humble,  teac 
reverent  mind,  to  ascertain  what  the  facts  of  God*s  universe 
then  patience  and  humility  had  their  reward.  Then  the  mj 
of  the  univerte  were  revealed  to  their  gaze,  then  its  gloriou 
perfect  order  was  disclosed,  and  science  went  forth  conqueriii 
to  conquer,  winning  fresh  victories  at  every  stage  of  her  triu 
march. 

Will  it  not  be  so  with  the  Bible?  So  long  as  we  start  wi 
theories  of  the  Bible — of  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  inste 
humbly  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  Bible  is,  we  shall  assuredl 
increase  our  doubts  and  difliculties,  and  give  large  room  to  un 
Men  have  been  told  that  the  Bible  must  be  free  from  all  fi 
imperfection ;  and  they  find  it  is  not  so ;  that  the  Bible  most 
accordance  with  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  they  find  that  the 
says  one  thing  and  science  another ;  that  discrepancies  ought  not  t 
and  they  find  they  do  exist.  Then  comes,  alas,  the  rejection  of  th< 
with  the  rejection  of  the  theory.  Is  it  not  better  to  admit  the  & 
discard  the  theory,  to  fall  back  on  the  simple  statement  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Every  Scripture,  as  inspired  of  God,  is  also  profltai 
teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  discipline  in  righteoi 
that  the  man  of  Gkxl  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  untc 
good  work  ?  " 

Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  criticism.  Criticism  has  its  legi 
province.  It  is  one  of  God's  methods  of  teaching  us.  It  n 
a  powerful  instrument  if  rightly  used  for  the  discovery  of  large 
of  truth.  It  may  compel  us  to  give  up  some  of  our  early  and  ch< 
beliefs,  it  can  never  destroy  the  fact  of  inspiration,  or  overthn 
claims  of  the  Bible  upon  our  heart  and  life.  Only  this  would  ! 
Let  us  beware  how  we  read  the  Bible  critically,  unless  we  als 
it  prayerfully.  No  criticism  can  be  too  searching,  no  investigati 
thorough,  provided  we  have  first  sought  on  our  knees  f( 
illumination  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  men  of  God  spj 
old  time,  and  whose  presence  makes  every  page  luminou 
unearthly  light.  "Open  Thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behol 
wondrous  things  of  Thy  law,"  that  prayer  offered  from  the 
will  not  remain  without  an  answer.  Criticism  and  faith,  each  as 
its  own  right,  and  no  longer  antagonistic,  but  in  perfect  harmoi 
in  perfect  co-operation,  will  make  the  Bible  speak  to  us  with  a 
more  powerful  than  that  with  which  it  has  ever  spoken  bef 
very  revelation  of  God  to  this  nineteenth  century. 
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D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Esq.,  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic 

in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

[OT  much  will  be  expected  from  a  layman  on  the  very  difficult  subject 
Q  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  great 
minence  and  authority  of  the  other  speakers,  I  may  solicit  a  three-fold 
Ddulgence  for  the  little  that  I  shall  say. 

In  the  earliest  survey  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  completed 
anon  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  it  described  as  the  Book  of  the 
[>>venant  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  law  which  Moses  commanded  us, 
I  heritage  for  the  synagogues  of  Jacob.  In  the  second  of  these  titles 
ve  trace  the  commencement  of  an  error,  since  widely  disseminated  over 
the  East,  which  ascribes  the  whole  Old  Testament  to  Moses,  an  error 
thich  finds  some  justification  in  the  remarkable  unity  which  characterizes 
it,  which,  as  even  some  who  are  not  its  frien^  allow,  is  scarcely  found 
31  any  other  literature  covering  so  long  a  time.  And  a  heritage  it  has 
indeed  proved  to  the  synagogues  of  Jacob,  and  to  that  wider  Israel 
rtich  has  made  its  wisdom  world-wisdom  and  its  heroes  world-heroes. 
l|Dd  in  the  first  title  we  recognize  that  by  which  it  is  most  familiarly 
iesignated  in  the  Church,  to  which  it  has  become  the  Old  Testament 
b  distinction  firom  the  New. 

To  the  writer  who  has  been  quoted,  such  a  subject  as  the  relation  of 
t8{»ration  to  criticism  did  not  yet  suggest  itself.  From  his  identifica- 
im  of  the  Old  Testament  with  wisdom,  which  in  literature  of  this 
JKiiod  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  sure  that  he 
i^prded  it  as  an  infallible  guide  in  all  questions  worldly  and  religious. 
Row  the  claim  which  any  book  can  have  to  this  position  must  bear 
RMne  relation  to  the  acknowledgment  which  that  claim  obtains  ;  just  as 
ID  eminent  writer  finds  the  justification  of  Israel's  seizure  of  Canaan  in 
heir  making  it  the  best  loved  of  lands.  And  this  claim  in  the  case  of 
lie  Bible  has  surely  received,  and  still  receives  in  its  fullest  sense,  wide 
lecognition.  But  even  among  the  adherents  of  critical  schools,  whose 
xovince  is  to  modify  that  claim,  we  should  almost  certainly  find  a  large 
liajority  recognizing  that  the  Bible  contains  some  element  that  is  not 
bund  in  other  books,  whether  that  element  be  what  constitutes  its  unity 
IT  not.  Some  of  those  who  are  doing  much  to  rebuild  theology  on  a 
tound  basis  admit  this  element  with  some  reluctance,  perhaps  assigning 
t  one  sentence  in  a  book ;  yet  that  sentence  acquires  for  their  readers 
iB  the  more  importance  for  its  isolation.  Other  eminent  members  of 
aitical  schools  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  far  less  reserved  in  their 
Amissions.  And  there  are  distinguished  writers,  whose  sincerity  cannot 
le  doubted,  who,  finding  the  solid  ground  of  inspiration  in  the  institu- 
ion  of  Prophecy,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  detail  that  the  most 
mportant  of  the  critical  positions  may  be  adopted,  and  yet  the  oldest 
ad  fullest  belief  in  the  function  of  the  Prophets  be  retained.  And 
whether  this  position  turn  out  in  the  end  a  tenable  one  or  not,  the  world 
Hll  assuredly  attach  more  significance  to  the  matters  in  which  they 
gree  with  older  schools  of  theology  than  to  those  in  which  they  differ. 
Certainly  some  of  the  credentials  brought  by  the  Prophets  of  their 
mission  cannot  now  be  tested ;  but  many  are  still  within  the  range  of 
ritical  instruments.  Nor  can  too  much  importance  be  assigned  to  the 
let  that  many  who  shew  themselves  well  able  to  handle  those  instru- 
ments still  find  the  credentials  absolutely  convincing.     And  there  aie 
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some  who,  even  doubting  the  supernatural  character  of  Prophecy,  stfll 
find  the  Bible  a  book  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispense.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  prospect  of  a  general  agreement  concerning  the  inspiratioo 
of  Scripture,  in  however  limited  a  sense,  is  now  as  hopeful  as  it  ever 
was. 

The  fact  of  this  irreducible  minimum  will  be  all  the  more  certain  for 
the  different  roads  by  which  it  has  been  acquired  and  the  fonnidible 
opposition  which  it  has  had  to  face.  And  so  long  as  it  be  secured,  the 
position  of  the  Bible,  and  that  which  is  based  upon  the  Bible  as  the 
surest  source  of  the  Knowledge  of  God,  will  also  remain  secure.  Aod 
since  it  was  early  seen  that  the  doctrine,  that  we  are  bom  by  accident,  bis 
for  its  necessary  corollary  that  we  may  live  without  law,  the  Bible  wffl 
also  remain  the  basis  of  morality,  whether  the  morality  which  it  teaches 
be  ideal  or  progressive,  adapted  to  one  age  or  to  alL  To  this  permanent 
element  the  results  of  critfcism  will  in  the  end  have  to  be  adapted  lather 
than  it  to  them.  And  as  the  ancients  say  sometimes  of  the  eye,  that 
much  of  it  may  be  cut  away  without  the  sight  being  impaired,  bat  that 
there  is  an  eye  of  the  eye  any  damage  to  which  is  irremediable ;  so 
there  is  nothing  which  could  make  up  for  this  factor  if  it  were  removed; 
but  so  long  as  it  is  present  much  may  be  recovered. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Canon  quite  soon  after  its  completion  was 
recognised  as  a  unity,  and  the  death  of  the  languages  in  which  it  was 
written  marked  externally  the  cessation  of  the  gifts  which  its  composers 
possessed.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump ;  and  we  shall 
not  do  wrong  in  pressing  the  teleological  argument  further  in  the  case 
of  this  literature  than  we  could  venture  to  press  it  elsewhere.  Certainly 
the  Books  by  which  the  world  was  to  be  illumined  are  so  much  more 
important  than  other  books,  that  the  range  of  accident  in  the  matter  of 
their  preservation  may  well  be  limited.  Any  explanation  of  fccts 
connected  with  that  preservation  which  assigns  them  a  purpose  in 
Providence  will  a  priori  be  more  probable  than  one  which  does  iwt. 
To  a  certain  book  of  the  Septuagint,  circumstances  of  place  and  tiine 
are  attached ;  an  explanation  which  finds  an  importance  in  that  feci 
will  a  priori  h^  more  plausible  than  one  which  assigns  it  to  accident. 
Certain  books  which,  though  not  canonical,  nevertheless  form  a  link  in  the 
chain,  the  books  of  Enoch  and  of  Jubilees,  after  ages  of  concealment 
have  recently  emerged.  A  theory  which  makes  the  most  of  these 
circumstances  will  have  more  probability  than  that  which  makes  the 
least  of  them.  For  if  the  Bible  bear  a  nearer  relation  than  other 
literature  to  the  workings  of  Providence,  it  will  not  be  incongruous  to 
find  the  workings  of  Providence  in  the  details  of  its  preservation.  J" 
the  constant  advance  of  learning  and  opening  of  new  avenues  for  it* 
development  there  must  be  some  purposes ;  and  the  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  divine  revelation  may  well  be  one.  Certainly  some 
of  those  who  contributed  most  in  their  day  to  that  advancement  hcW 
that  in  the  interpretation  and  defence  of  God's  Word  was  to  be  found 
an  apex  of  knowledge,  a  converging  point  of  some  of  its  different  roads. 

Now  unquestionably,  the  Bible  does  constitute  the  centre  of  a  vast 

literature,  to  which  other  sacred  books  only  in  a  slight  degree  offer  a 

parallel.     So  far  as  the  literature  of  the  race  from  whom  it  emanated 

deserves  that  title,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  centre  round  which  it  tunw, 

and  beyond  which  it  taieV^  adv^ccvc^^^     KxA  xVvfcw^  there  arc  many 
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anslations  of  it,  each  of  which  has  formed  the  classic  of  the  nation  to 
hom  it  belongs,  and  has  been,  where  the  language  in  which  it  is 
litten  is  dead,  the  cause  of  that  language  being  preserved.  And  in 
^veral  of  these  languages  it  is  the  centre  of  a  literature  as  large  as  that 
hich  in  its  original  language  it  has  gathered  round  it.  And  then, 
lere  are  a  series  of  stepping-stones  between  the  Old  and  New 
'estaments,  to  which  additions  have  within  recent  times  almost 
liraculously  been  made,  far  less  worked  than  the  rest,  and  hence  all 
lemore  likely  to  yield  fresh  material.  And  the  labours  of.  each  year 
1  some  field  or  other,  near  or  remote,  throw  light  on  something  that 
^  obscure,  and  more  or  less  revolutionize  previously  existing  notions, 
ind  the  languages  in  which  it  is  written  have  varied  affinities  and 
onnections,  which  constantly  become  more  and  more  perfectly  known. 
>om  what  we  have  seen,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  a  plan 
\  all  this,  and  that  it  is  not  undesigned  that  so  many  lights  converge 
b  this  one  literature  and  reveal  themselves  at  such  different  times. 

If  we  read  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  written  at  the 
^nning  of  this  century,  many  tasks  will  there  be  found  suggested, 
)me  of  which  have  since  been  realized,  especially  in  England,  although 
thers  await  realization.  Our  ancestors  were  not  slovenly,  but  the 
riticism  of  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  vast  that  it  could 
7  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  advance  but  slowly.  The  material 
as  been  gathering  from  many  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  many  an 
pparent  accident  has  been  helping  to  bring  it  together.  And  in  the 
leanwhile,  critical  methods  have  been  developed  in  other  fields  and  a 
itical  logic  has  been  constructed.  Ideas,  too,  of  accuracy  and 
loroughness  have  in  this  century  greatly  advanced,  and  the  importance 
f  attention  to  the  minutest  details  has  been  more  and  more  shown  to 
I  well-grounded.  Mere  details,  which  in  previous  generations  would 
ive  been  neglected  as  chaff,  are  now  seen  to  possess  some  value  which 
itience  alone  can  evolve.  And  additional  study,  in  a  manner, 
merates  fresh  study  by  linking  different  domains  to  one  another.  If 
seem  strange  that  after  so  many  centuries  of  work  much  should  still 
main  to  be  done,  and  that  new  data  of  importance  may  still  be  hoped 
r,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority  of  those  who  have  done  most  to  • 
igment  our  existing  materials,  for  they  most  complain  of  the  imperfec- 
)n  of  the  instruments  at  our  disposal,  and  most  earnestly  warn  against 
ecipitate  generalization. 

Now  if  the  hypotheses  thought  to  be  most  hostile  to  ideas  of 
spiration  were  certainties,  there  would  be  no  hope  that  fresh  material 
>uld  seriously  affect  them  ;  and  the  course  which  endeavours  to 
concile  the  two  as  data  of  equal  validity  would  assuredly  be  the 
sest.  But  that  amount  of  force  perhaps  even  those  who  are  most 
)sitively  convinced  of  their  importance  would  be  unwilling  to  assign 
em.  No  hypothesis  on  which  a  number  of  competent  authorities  are 
reed  can  be  destitute  of  much  that  is  valuable  and  true ;  but  the 
mbination  which  most  commends  itself  at  a  time  need  not  necessarily 

the  truest  combination,  but  subordinate  to  some  other  which  may 
reafter  appear.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  instruments 
Dst  popularly  employed  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
t  always  approved  themselves  in  other  fields.  There  are  somt  \tv 
lich  the  most  eminenr  nutborides,  having  endeavoured  lepeaXe^W^  V.^ 
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employ  them,  have  found  themselves  alone  in  their  results.  Id  theo- 
logical controversy,  owing  to  the  universal  conviction  of  its  impoitaooe, 
each  weapon  receives  a  keener  edge  and  is  driven  home  widi  giatff 
force  than  elsewhere,  and  whatever  is  said  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated  n 
its  interpretation. 

If,  then,  there  be  any  real  hostility  between  criticism  and  inspintki) 
continued  study  and  the  working  of  new  materials  seem  the  sooice 
whence  it  is  most  likely  that  the  means  of  reconciliation  may  be  foai 

If  there  were  any  fear  that  the  defence  of  revelation  had  not  made  a 
stand,  then  students  would  scarcely  have  the  courage  to  search  for  M 
instruments  for  that  defence ;  for,  before  the  time  could  elapse  in  wUck 
they  might  hope  to  convince  the  world  of  their  genuineness,  the  fortiai 
would  be  already  taken.  But  that  danger  is  surely  past,  and  tk 
material  which  is  left  for  them  to  work  can  scarcely  furnish  aif 
fresh  instrument  for  the  attacking  party,  whereas  for  the  others  it  Uf 
provide  some  of  incalculable  force.  It  is  in  the  continuity  of  tk 
tradition  that  the  defence  of  the  ancient  views  is  most  likely  to  find  a 
support.  Had  the  perpetuators  of  that  tradition  been  infallible,  ih? 
could  have  told  us  less  than  can  now  be  drawn  from  them.  BotiB 
many  cases  we  learn  more  from  their  ignorance  than  from  what  Acf 
knew.  Whether,  therefore,  they  went  wrong  or  right,  Prond€«t 
blessed  their  labour  in  a  manner  which  it  is  difficult  to  overlook. 

If  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  different  minds  can  be  tncei 
anywhere  in  this  material,  it  is  probable  that  the  end  for  which  they  i 
co-operating  is  that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  that  permMtft 
element  which  is  in  all  cases  left.  And  that  this  unconsdoos  oa- 
operation  can  be  traced  here  in  matters  of  detail,  however  trivial,  sea 
undeniable.  And  if  it  be  traceable  somewhere,  may  it  not  bedietne 
clue  everywhere  ?  If  in  any  case,  however  insignificant,  the  weakness  of 
that  instrument  has  proved  in  the  end  of  more  service  than  its  strei^ 
what  limits  need  be  set  to  this  conception  ?  For  although  the  finb 
whereby  the  co-operation  is  made  effectual  may  not  be  apparent,  it*' 
possible  that  further  research  may  bring  them  out  The  ever-gTOfi< 
consciousness  of  the  seat  of  inspiration  somewhere  in  the  Script* 
gives  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  tendency  to  which  research  wiH  ■ 
the  end  incline.  If  the  Church  at  any  time  discouraged  inquiry,  n«i4 
will  have  been  gained  if  it  be  generally  acknowledged  that  in  tk 
prosecution  of  it  she  has  most  to  hope. 

Nor  need  the  failure  or  even  disgrace  of  any  one  researcher  make< 
improbable  that  others  will  succeed.  That  is  not  the  scholarly  s[i< 
which,  unable  or  unskilled  to  work  a  field  itself,  warns  others  offit;tia^i 
is  not  the  critical  spirit  which  tramples  and  crushes  when  it  sboJ 
weigh  and  sift,  and  rejects  with  scorn  new  truth  that  is  offered  it,  e** 
though  that  truth  be  mixed  with  error. 

Although  we  may  not  anticipate  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may k 
hoped  that  continued  effort  may  lead,  the  presence  of  some  sort  of  id*l 
will  be  harmless  if  only  it  teach  us  to  suspend  our  judgment  on  all  W 
the  most  certain  results  which  each  age  produces. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it   will   appear   that  wherever  questions  of 
authenticity  or  of  date  can  affect  matters  of  faith,  witnesses  have  befli 
left  to  confirm  the  o\det  Vy^tj^  *,  mvcv<i"s&^^  ^tvose  evidence  lies  sou 
times  on  barely  access\b\e  ci^^,  ^o  ^i)cv^\.  vw  cXva^vcv^  ^S^^  S^.^ice  oir 
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:pect  some  bruises  and  even  an  occasional  stumble,  but  which  we  shall 
rize  all  the  more  when  it  has  been  obtained.  For  if  such  providential 
rrangement  already  appear  clearly  in  some  cases,  it  is  likely  that  further 
ludy  will  bring  it  out  in  more. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  elements  of  carelessness  and  wilful  fabrica- 
on  will  appear  to  have  had  less  room  in  the  constitution  of  the  Canon 
lan  eminent  authorities  assign  them.  For  since  we  find  the  priceless 
atlue  of  these  documents  recognized  so  early,  there  must  be  some 
ushness  in  fancying  that  those  by  whose  agency  they  have  come  down 
ere  culpably  pareless  about  their  perpetuation.  And  with  regard  to 
ilful  fabrication,  it  is  a  crime  often  alleged  against  the  Jews,  but  rarely 
roved.  *HVho  is  more  unjust  than  he  who  fabricates  a  lie  against 
od,"  asks  Mohammed ;  and  the  act  must  necessarily  be  an  odious  one, 
le  more  so  since  the  prophets  and  even  Mohammed  himself  were  careful 
»  distinguish  God's  words  from  their  own ;  and  the  more  difficult  to 
my  out,  inasmuch  as  monuments  are  still  left  of  forgeries  that  were 
isuccessful,  and  of  genuine  writings  which  remained  canonical  in 
^fiance  of  those  who  would  have  expunged  them. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  appear  that  the  religion  on  which 
hristianity  was  based  was  freer  from  foreign  admixture  than  many 
tholars  think.  For  since  the  function  of  the  Prophets  consisted  in 
inging  their  nation  back  to  a  state  from  which  they  had  declined, 
%d  their  work  was  ended  when  the  nation  was  brought  back,  there 
nist  be  some  difficulty  in  imagining  that  those  who  had  been  brought 
ick  to  it  through  such  efforts  would  fail  at  first,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  it 
ore.  But  it  is  continued  research  into  kindred  rites  and  kindred 
Utoms  which,  while  it  brings  out  their  resemblance,  will  stimulate 
iquiry  into  that  more  mysterious  difference. 

And  since  the  age  in  which  the  prophetic  gift  was  dead  and  that  in 
liich  it  was  dying  give  us  two  terms  of  a  proportion,  of  which  the  third 
'  the  period  when  it  was  alive,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  appear  that 
le  knowledge  of  God  was  then  all  the  more  intense  for  the  paucity  of 
lose  to  whom  it  was  restricted ;  and  that  the  interpretation  of  their 
Gmpses  of  the  future,  which  the  event  forced  out  of  them,  was  the 
iteipretation  which  their  words  originally  designed. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  unity  so  early  noticed  in  Scripture  may 
tDve  more  organic,  and  that  with  the  reason  of  many  a  detail  in  its 
reservation  obscurities  may  be  cleared  up  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts, 
t  may  be  hoped  that  the  unconscions  co-operation  of  different  minds 
manifest  in  the  facts  of  its  constitution  and  preservation  may  also  appear 
5  the  controversies  that  have  raged  around  it  and  are  raging  still ;  that 
Eiose  who  least  share  the  hopes  that  have  been  suggested  may  be  proved 
p  have  contributed  much  towards  their  realization.  For  if  they  be 
ight,  since  there  is  solid  ground  somewhere,  what  is  left  of  the 
aspiration  of  Scripture  will  be  more  precious  than  all  that  in  the 
'orst  case  will  have  to  be  relinquished  ;  and  if  they  be  wrong,  they 
rill  by  passing  the  questions  have  taken  the  first  steps  towards  finding 
le  answers  ;  and  by  bringing  into  prominence  the  contradictions  have 
)used  the  spirit  which  will  seek  and  find  the  reconcilement. 

It  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  that  Power,  which  presses 
(to  its  service  each  thing  that  has  life,  if  on  some  future  da^  ox\\\odo^^ 
id  the  most  advanced  criticism  joined  hand  in  hand  *,  \i  Vt  a'^^ew^ 
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employ  them,  have  found  themselves  alone  in  their  results.  In  tl 
logical  controversy,  owing  to  the  universal  conviction  of  its  impoitai 
each  weapon  receives  a  keener  edge  and  is  driven  home  with  grei 
force  than  elsewhere,  and  whatever  is  said  is  apt  to  be  exaggeratet 
its  interpretation. 

If,  then,  there  be  any  real  hostility  between  criticism  and  inspiiati 
continued  study  and  the  working  of  new  materials  seem  the  see 
whence  it  is  most  likely  that  the  means  of  reconciliation  may  be  fou 
If  there  were  any  fear  that  the  defence  of  revelation  had  not  mad 
stand,  then  students  would  scarcely  have  the  courage  to  search  for  fir 
instruments  for  that  defence ;  for,  before  the  time  could  elapse  in  wfa 
they  might  hope  to  convince  the  world  of  their  genuineness,  the  forti 
would  be  already  taken.  But  that  danger  is  surely  past,  and 
material  which  is  left  for  them  to  work  can  scarcely  furnish  \ 
fresh  instrument  for  the  attacking  party,  whereas  for  the  others  it  n 
provide  some  of  incalculable  force.  It  is  in  the  continuity  of 
tradition  that  the  defence  of  the  ancient  views  is  most  likely  to  fin 
support.  Had  the  perpetuators  of  that  tradition  been  infallible,  tl 
could  have  told  us  less  than  can  now  be  drawn  from  them.  But 
many  cases  we  learn  more  from  their  ignorance  than  from  what  tl 
knew.  Whether,  therefore,  they  went  wrong  or  right,  Provido 
blessed  their  labour  in  a  manner  which  it  is  difficult  to  overlodL 
If  the  unconscious  co-operation  of  different  minds  can  be  trai 
anywhere  in  this  material,  it  is  probable  that  the  end  for  which  they  \ 
co-operating  is  that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  that  pennan 
element  which  is  in  all  cases  left.  And  that  this  unconscious  1 
operation  can  be  traced  here  in  matters  of  detail,  however  trivial,  see 
undeniable.  And  if  it  be  traceable  somewhere,  may  it  not  be  the  t 
clue  everywhere  ?  If  in  any  case,  however  insignificant,  the  weakness 
that  instrument  has  proved  in  the  end  of  more  service  than  its  strong 
what  limits  need  be  set  to  this  conception  ?  For  although  the  lii 
whereby  the  co-operation  is  made  effectual  may  not  be  apparent,  ii 
possible  that  further  research  may  bring  them  out  The  ever-groir 
consciousness  of  the  seat  of  inspiration  somewhere  in  the  Scripti 
gives  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  tendency  to  which  research  will 
the  end  incline.  If  the  Church  at  any  time  discouraged  inquiry,  mi 
will  have  been  gained  if  it  be  generally  acknowledged  that  in  i 
prosecution  of  it  she  has  most  to  hope. 

Nor  need  the  failure  or  even  disgrace  of  any  one  researcher  mala 
improbable  that  others  will  succeed.  That  is  not  the  scholarly  sp 
which,  unable  or  unskilled  to  work  a  field  itself,  warns  others  off  it ;  tl 
is  not  the  critical  spirit  which  tramples  and  crushes  when  it  shoi 
weigh  and  sift,  and  rejects  with  scorn  new  truth  that  is  offered  it,  ei 
though  that  truth  be  mixed  with  error. 

Although  we  may  not  anticipate  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may 
hoped  that  continued  effort  may  lead,  the  presence  of  some  sort  of  id 
will  be  harmless  if  only  it  teach  us  to  suspend  our  judgment  on  all  1 
the  most  certain  results  which  each  age  produces. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it   will  appear   that  wherever  questions 
authenticity  or  of  date  can  affect  matters  of  faith,  witnesses  have  be 
left  to  confirm  the  older  views ;  witnesses  whose  evidence  lies  son 
times  on  barely  accessible  crags,  so  that  in  climbing  after  it  we  n 
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»|)ect  some  bruises  and  even  an  occasional  stumble,  but  which  we  shall 
prize  all  the  more  when  it  has  been  obtained.  For  if  such  providential 
vrangement  aheady  appear  clearly  in  some  cases,  it  is  likely  that  further 
study  will  bring  it  out  in  more. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  elements  of  carelessness  and  wilful  fabrica- 
:ioD  will  appear  to  have  had  less  room  in  the  constitution  of  the  Canon 
than  eminent  authorities  assign  them.  For  since  we  find  the  priceless 
i^alue  of  these  documents  recognized  so  early,  there  must  be  some 
larshness  in  fancying  that  those  by  whose  agency  they  have  come  down 
vere  culpably  pareless  about  their  perpetuation.  And  with  regard  to 
^1  fabrication,  it  is  a  crime  often  alleged  against  the  Jews,  but  rarely 
xoved.  "Who  is  more  unjust  than  he  who  fabricates  a  lie  against 
jod,"  asks  Mohammed ;  and  the  act  must  necessarily  be  an  odious  one, 
be  more  so  since  the  prophets  and  even  Mohammed  himself  were  careful 
0  distinguish  God's  words  from  their  own ;  and  the  more  difficult  to 
^any  out,  inasmuch  as  monuments  are  still  left  of  forgeries  that  were 
msuccessful,  and  of  genuine  writings  which  remained  canonical  in 
lefiance  of  those  who  would  have  expunged  them. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  appear  that  the  religion  on  which 
Christianity  was  based  was  freer  from  foreign  admixture  than  many 
scholars  think.  For  since  the  function  of  the  Prophets  consisted  in 
bringing  their  nation  back  to  a  state  from  which  they  had  declined, 
uid  their  work  was  ended  when  the  nation  was  brought  back,  there 
inust  be  some  difficulty  in  imagining  that  those  who  had  been  brought 
tiack  to  it  through  such  efforts  would  fail  at  first,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  it 
!>uie.  But  it  is  continued  research  into  kindred  rites  and  kindred 
^stoms  which,  while  it  brings  out  their  resemblance,  will  stimulate 
inquiry  into  that  more  mysterious  difference. 

And  since  the  age  in  which  the  prophetic  gift  was  dead  and  that  in 
which  it  was  dying  give  us  two  terms  of  a  proportion,  of  which  the  third 
i<  the  period  when  it  was  alive,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  appear  that 
be  knowledge  of  God  was  then  all  the  more  intense  for  the  paucity  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  restricted ;  and  that  the  interpretation  of  their 
iSnapses  of  the  future,  which  the  event  forced  out  of  them,  was  the 
interpretation  which  their  words  originally  designed. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  unity  so  early  noticed  in  Scripture  may 
prove  more  organic,  and  that  with  the  reason  of  many  a  detail  in  its 
preservation  obscurities  may  be  cleared  up  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  unconscions  co-operation  of  different  minds 
lumifest  in  the  facts  of  its  constitution  and  preservation  may  also  appear 
n  the  controversies  that  have  raged  around  it  and  are  raging  still ;  that 
hose  who  least  share  the  hopes  that  have  been  suggested  may  be  proved 
0  have  contributed  much  towards  their  realization.  For  if  they  be 
ight,  since  there  is  solid  ground  somewhere,  what  is  left  of  the 
aspiration  of  Scripture  will  be  more  precious  than  all  that  in  the 
forst  case  will  have  to  be  relinquished  ;  and  if  they  be  wrong,  they 
ill  by  passing  the  questions  have  taken  the  first  steps  towards  finding 
le  answers  ;  and  by  bringing  into  prominence  the  contradictions  have 
>used  the  spirit  which  will  seek  and  find  the  reconcilement. 
It  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  that  Power,  which  presses 
to  its  service  each  thing  that  has  life,  if  on  some  future  day  orthodoxy 
id  the  most  advanced  criticism  joined  hand  in  hand ;  if  it  appeared 
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that  to  the  establishment  of  the  Divine  religion  as  much  had  been  done 
by  those  that  had  destroyed  as  by  those  that  had  built  up,  by  those  diit 
had  propounded  the  questions  as  by  those  that  had  solved  them,  by 
those  that  had  denied  as  by  those  that  had  believed ;  for  it  is  t^ 
discovery  of  fresh  truths  rather  than  by  fanatical  defence  of  this  (Mr  that 
opinion  that  it  will  in  the  end  be  established,  and  the  unity  of  spirit 
will  appear  the  more  plainly  for  the  diversity  of  gifts. 


The  Very  Rev.  G.  A.  Chadwick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh. 

[Read  by  Canon  McCormick  in  the  absence  of  the  Dean  of  Armagh.] 

I  VENTURE  to  approach  this  subject  at  your  bidding,  because  it 
concerns  the  parish  priest  as  well  as  the  professed  critic,  and  because 
the  experts  have  appealed  to  the  public  as  to  a  competent  tribunal 

There  are  phases  of  it  which  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  all.  Bat 
something  can  be  done.  At  a  time  when  the  two  signs  of  panic  are  \tfy 
manifest,  which  are  impulsive  readiness  to  surrender  and  hysteiical 
readiness  to  cry  **  Treason ! "  it  will  be  something  gained  if  we  may  leave 
this  hall  more  calmly  willing  to  look  every  fact  in  the  face,  but  resolved 
to  go  no  farther  than  facts  really  require. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  mention  of  criticism  and  inspiration  would  have 
suggested  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
criticism  which  assailed  S.  John,  like  that  which  is  now  applied 
elsewhere,  embraced  both  style  and  matter,  and  relied  upon  a  number 
of  genuine  and  curious  facts.  To  say  that  the  controversy  is  now 
closed  would  be  too  much,  but  certainly  the  defence  has  mastered  the 
attack,  and  our  misgivings  are  at  an  end. 

As  we  look  elsewhere,  let  us  remember  what  a  plausible  case  was 
made,  how  much  anxiety  was  felt,  and  yet  how  the  faith  has  triumphed 

Not  that  every  difficulty  has  been  removed.  It  is  the  duty  of  one 
great  profession,  for  a  modest  fee,  to  show  you  difficulties  in  any 
imaginable  case ;  and  the  jury  can  only  strike  a  balance,  after  weigh- 
ing as  well  as  counting  the  rival  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

Even  this  requires  time.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  controvers); 
before  the  defence  can  realize  the  new  issues,  the  assailants  have  already 
mastered  all  that  looks  their  way.  There  must  be  a  period,  and  some- 
times it  must  be  long,  during  which  the  plausibilities  are  in  their  favour, 
as,  in  a  night  attack,  the  piquets  are  certain  to  be  driven  in. 

Again,  from  the  battle  around  the  New  Testament,  who  doubts  but 
that  we  understand  it  better  than  before  ? 

Never,  I  think,  was  the  Church  more  conscious  of  the  divine  message 
in  Holy  Scripture  than  to-day.  But  surely  it  is  long  since  we  also  felt 
as  clearly  that  all-important  human  element  which  a  rigid  verbalisui 
would  nullify,  the  voices  of  the  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved.  The  w^jx«,^«?  to  the  first  converts  was  inspired.  But  they  ^^'^ 
won  by  the  living  ivitnessts^  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  power. 
Controversy  has  forced  us  to  hear  again  the  diverse  tones  of  the 
business-man,  and  the  ardent  friend  of  Peter,  and  the  liberal-minded 
comrade  of  Paul,  and  the  beloved  disciple.    We  no  longer  read  a  chapter 
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e  Gospel  as  if  we  found  it  in  another :  we  have  regained  our 
ontact  with  the  living  witnesses  for  Christ.  Thus  the  flooding  of 
\  has  but  enriched  the  soil  which  was  submerged. 

then  should  we  suppose  that  evil  only  can  befall  the  Old 
;nt  from  the  investigations  of  the  scholarship  of  our  day  ? 

doctrine  of  Scripture  or  the  Church  can  suffer  if  the  period  of 
itament  inspiration  is  prolonged,  more  nearly  than  we  supposed, 
ay  of  Christ,  and  a  new  and  simpler  meaning  given  to  His  own 

*  The  law  and  the  prophets  prophesied  until  John  "  ? 

law,  we  read,  came  by  Moses ;  but  why  must  it  follow  that  all 
tateuch  has  remained  unmodified  since  then  ?  No  sane  person 
he  insertion  of  those  clauses  which  give  to  places  their  later  name, 
ose  which  mention  kings  in  Israel.  Why,  then,  cannot 
tutes,  controlled  and  modified  by  the  genius  of  the  existing  code, 
en  inserted,  as,  in  the  Prayer-book  of  our  reformers,  we  find  later 
s  and  even  services  ?  The  Code  Napoleon,  after  one  century, 
>  considerable  additions.  And  it  would  be  a  very  suspicious  sign 
king  code,  professing  to  originate  among  desert  wanderers,  in 
onal  infancy,  exhibited  no  marks  of  later  treatment.  Nay,  it  is 
ig  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  that  its  ritual  of 
sover  differs  widely  from  the  later  use.  The  variations  are 
ionable ;  but  they  authenticate  the  antiquity  of  the  story, 
iwhile,  the  whole  conception  of  Moses  refutes  the  notion  of  a 
A  hero  and  emancipator,  he  strikes  but  one  blow  and  flies  for 
a  lawgiver,  the  only  institution  not  dictated  to  him  from  heaven 
evice  of  a  Midianite  priest ;  himself  the  envoy  between  God  and 
he  priesthood  passes  from  his  race ;  his  family  life  is  unhappy, 
;  grandson  founds  a  mischievous  schism.  The  last  career  in 
or  legend  which  could  have  been  invented  or  moulded  to  kindle 
;  people  to  personal  exertion  against  its  foes,  is  that  of  Moses, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  evidence  of  style  can  prove  anything,  if  it 
later  poet  who  has  dramatised,  in  Ecclesiastes,  the  bitter  feelings 
non,  contemplating  his  own  splendid  failure.  He  has  thus,  by 
Iramatic  monologue  as  our  own  poets  delight  in,  given  sacred 
Tuctive  utterance  to  those  deep  and  sad  emotions,  which  resound, 
lot  edify  us,  in  the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Byron.  Thus  modern 
1  sets  this  magnificent  creation  in  its  true  place  of  artistic  and 
glory,  and  entirely  refutes  the  scoff  that  we  have  canonized  the 
nplainings  of  a  jaded  voluptuary  as  if  they  were  inspired.  Such 
s  regards  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be,  and  ought 
:eenly  challenged  ;  but  the  question  is  purely  literary,  the  faith 
in  neither  side, 
here  we  approach  the  subjects  popularly  associated  with  ^^  Lux 

*  Let  our  first  mention  of  this  remarkable  book  be  one  of  gratitude 
lear  insistance  upon  the  great  plan,  worked  out  in  the  whole  of 
istaments,  which  is  shown  in  Judaism  by  the  steady  development 
lunger  of  the  soul  to  which  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Life ;  and  also 
emonstration  that  the  existence  of  such  hunger  does  not  explain 
duction  of  the  supernatural  food.  This  broad  view  of  Old 
3nt  literature  as  a  unity,  and  of  the  New,  as  the  apotheosis  of  its 
ons  and  aspirations,  is  the  clearest  proof  that  all  is  harmoniously 

by  One  Who  does  not  lay  upon  His  foundations  wood,  hay,  and 
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stubble.  The  constructive  part  of  '^  Lux  Mundi,*'  as  far  as  concerns  tbe 
evidences,  deserves  more  honour  than  it  has  commonly  received. 

Weil  then,  let  us  not  shoot  down  our  allies  because  their  tactics  appev 
to  us  to  be  hazardous  and  rash.  But  1  am  bound  to  say  that  to  ne 
their  concessions  do  seem  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  also  that  the 
danger  has  not  vanished,  as  the  new  preface  pleads,  since  the  fovth 
edition. 

The  very  citadel  of  the  faith  is  the  moral  perfection  of  Christ,  a  phnie 
which  is  in  no  way  satisfied  by  the  mere  absence  of  sin.  Now  Jesss 
plainly  disavowed  omniscience  while  on  earth.  He  revealed  a  new  and 
touching  phase  of  His  perfect  self-renunciation,  which  was  intellectual  ai 
really  as  physical,  in  the  words  *  ^  That  day  and  hour  knoweth  .  .  .  notthe 
Son." 

Yes,  but  it  is  one  thing  not  to  know,  and  another  to  assert  tbe 
unknown  as  fact,  and  build  a  demonstration  upon  sand.  Words,  like 
actions,  which  exceed  due  warrant  betray  at  least  frailty,  predpitancet 
absence  of  perfect  self-control. 

How  then  shall  we  surrender  the  authorship  of  Psalm  cc*, 
while  Jesus  deliberately  argues  that  David  himself,  in  the  Holy  Spiriti 
does  homage  to  Him  as  Lord?  I  almost  fail  to  comprehend  the 
suggestion  of  the  new  preface  that  what  occurred  was  a  '*  question  rather 
than  positive  instruction  at  all.''  It  is  at  hopeless  variance  with  S.  Maik 
(xii.  36),  who  reports  the  argument  thus,  **  David  himself  said  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  (auroc  Aa/3l8  iiirtv)  .  .  David  calleth  Him  Lord,  hoi 
is  He  then  his  Son?" 

True,  that  a  robust  and  eminent  thinker  protests  against  introducing 
into  a  literary  controversy  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
But  a  greater  than  we  introduced  it,  if  it  is  there.  And  if  it  is  thcrCi 
the  controversy  is  much  more  than  literary. 

For  myself,  I  must  hold  that  Old  Testament  criticism  cannot  contradict 
these  explicit  words,  "  David  himself  saith,"  without  challenging  the 
claim  of  Christ  to  be  the  Absolute  Truth  Incarnate,  thereby  combining 
against  itself  stronger  certainties  of  criticism,  with  other  evidence, 
mightier  than  criticism  can  reach.  For  indeed,  very  clear  evidence  from 
style  is  at  times  refuted  by  clearer  facts.  Criticism  would  not  easily  discover 
that  the  limpid  English  of  Macaulay,  and  Disraeli's  French  mannerisms, 
and  Carlyle's  Teutonisms  were  formed  by  the  influences  of  the  same 
period,  or  the  styles  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Patmore,  or  of  I^- 
Liddon  and  Dr.  Talmage.  Criticism  would  scarcely  bind  up  together 
the  Macaulay  who  idolizes  William,  and  the  author  of  those  domestic 
chapters  of  which  the  vocabularies,  the  arguments,  sentiments,  and 
aspirations,  are  so  strangely  different.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Wordsworth 
of  the  great  poems  and  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.  ^* 
know  moreover  that  there  were  actually  two  Macaulays,  a  philanthropts^ 
and  his  son,  the  politician ;  and  two  Wordsworths  also,  a  poet  and  * 
bishop.  This  is  the  kind  of  coincidence  between  internal  evidence  and 
historical  facts,  which  seem  irresistible  when  we  are  speculating  about 
distant  periods.  It  is  by  no  criticism  of  style  that  we  brush  aside  these 
cobwebs  of  speculation,  but  by  the  stress  of  notorious  realities,  a  W^ 
which  either  fails  us  in  the  remote  past,  or  shines  upon  orthodox  con- 
victions. 

Both    the    giants    of  the    destructive    criticism  have  exhibited  \^ 
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and  conclusions  in  a  popular  form.  But  in  so  doing  they  have 
:ted  each  other,  and  that  in  fundamental  matters.  Wellhausen 
vith  especial  earnestness  to  establish  his  theory  that  the  ancient 
1  were  festive,  and  the  notion  of  atonement  only  entered  with  the 
rode.  '*  An  underlying  reference  of  sacrifice  to  sin,  speaking 
,  was  entirely  absent.  The  ancient  offerings  were  wholly  of 
nature,  a  merry  making  before  Jehovah."  i^Hist,  of  Israel^ 
There  is  nothing  on  which  he  lays  more  stress,  or  which  he 
lore  clearly. 

uenen  proves,  just  as  clearly,  the  reverse.  "  By  various  paths  we 
one  and  the  same  conclusion  ;  originally  ....  Jahveh 
ceived  by  those  who  worshipped  him  to  be  a  severe  being 
ble  to  mankind,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  with 
;  and  offerings,  and  even  with  human  sacrifices."  {Relig.  of  Israel, 

}th  these  conclusions  you  have  the  highest  sanctions,  the  most 

demonstrations,  of  the  new  criticism.  Yet  are  they  of  the 
f  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

rill  their  methods  bear  examination  in  detail.  Almost  at  the 
.22),  Kuenen  waives  any  discussion  of  the  miracle  at  the  fall  of 

because  ''it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Israel's  fighting  men, 
in  number,  could  have  marched  round  the  city  for  six  consecu- 
,  and  on  the  seventh  day  even  seven  times.*'    But  who  told  him 

were  600,000  strong  ?  That  is  the  aggregate  given  in  the  First 
ers  (ver.  46)  not  of  the  warriors,  but  of  all  who  were  capable  of 
arms.  How  many  actually  marched  to  battle  we  are  nowhere 
told,  but  it  can  be  inferred.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half  were 
>ecial  obligations  of  religion  and  of  honour.     **  Every  armed 

you  *  shall '  pass  over  Jordan  "  (Numb,  xxxii.  2 1 ).  And  of 
000  their  portion  was  108,000.  Yet  they  actually  entered 
:  only  40,000  strong  (Jos.  iv.  12).  Such  was  the  difference 
their  potential  and  actual  armed  force,  and  accepting  the  same 

the  rest,  it  appears  that  the  fighting  power  of  Israel  was  not 
but  222,000  men. 

alleged  march  impossible  for  this  number  of  hardy  Bedouins  ? 
id  to  ask  this  question  of  Lord  Wolseley,  who  has  had  the  great 

to  send  me  a  calculation  in  detail,  with  a  diagram,  proving  that 
n  special  difficulties  of  ground,  an  army  of  300,000  men  or  more, 
in  three  columns,  '*  might  easily  encompass  "  an  Extern  town, 

• 

»  may  grant  that  the  last  day's  march,  for  so  great  a  force,  would 
ossible  by  an  effort  of  despair,  and  with  much  suffering.  With  one 
educed  number,  however,  the  difficulty  would  entirely  disappear. 

narrative  itself  has  long  ago  suggested,  to  readers  who  knew 
of  this  problem,  the  view  that  Jericho  fell  before  a  detached 
die  the  camp  was  still  pitched  at  Gilgal.  And,  oddly  enough, 
e  most  natural  inference  from  Kuenen 's  own  account  of  the 
iewhere  (i.  130). 

;  a  good  specimen  of  how  difficulties,  at  first  sight  insuperable, 
sappear  if  only  we  possessed,  in  other  cases,  the  facts  which  are 
ected  from  scattered  and  incidental  sources. 

shown  elsewhere  that  the  references  in  Wellhausen  to  Scripture 
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can  never  be  accepted  without  distrustful  verification.  In  one  staxtling 
case  (p.  71)  he  represents  Zechariah  as  claiming  in  his  formalism  a 
special  sanctity  for  the  pots  in  the  temple,  whereas  the  actual  asserdan 
is  that  every  pot  in  the  city  shall  be  alike  worthy  of  the  senrice  of 
Jehovah  (xiv.  20,  21). 

It  is  by  such  things,  which  the  public  can  test,  that  they  must  measoK 
the  confident  assertions  made  concerning  what  is  obscure  and  tentadie. 

Lastly,  we  possess  a  mass  of  phenomena  quite  inconsistent  with  tk 
destructive  theory.  We  are  told  that  the  decline  of  the  monarchy  forced 
people  to  devise  means  of  welding  the  nation  closer,  into  a  haidff 
cohesion.  Thereupon  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  *  *  discovered  "  (the 
word  is  gentle)  and  worship  was,  for  the  first  time,  restricted  to  ok 
place. 

During  the  captivity,  the  suspended  services  became  a  subject  of 
theorizing  and  formulating  speculation,  all  stiffened  into  rule  and 
routine  ;  there  returned  not  a  nation  but  a  sect ;  not  a  green  tree  bat  a 
log;  obedience  replaced  affection;  Judaism  **incrusted  itself";  "aoin 
saw  that  he  was  doing  what  was  required,  and  did  not  ask  what  was  the 
use  of  it." 

Now  the  phenomena  which  contradict  this  theory  are  simply  tbe 
books,  all  the  books,  which  are  admitted  to  belong  to  that  period. 

The  movement  began  with  Jeremiah,  but  he  predicts  a  time  whcnthe 
ark  shall  be  forgotten  (iii.  16) ;  he  regards  formal  sacrifices  as  no  put  of 
the  essence  of  the  law  (vii.  21);  he  denounces  the  circumcised  as  being  on- 
circumcised  in  heart ;  he  announces  a  new  covenant,  written  on  the  heart, 
to  supersede  that  which  was  given  at  Sinai  (xxxi.  32). 

The  movement  hardens  with  Ezekiel.  But  in  all  his  elaborate 
description  of  the  man  who  shall  surely  die,  and  of  the  son  who  feaR 
and  shall  live,  there  is  not  one  reference  to  the  ceremonial  law ;  but  there 
is  a  deliberate  correction  of  the  popular  view  of  the  visiting  of  the  father's 
sin  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generations  (xviii.  5-17).  Ezekiel  boldly 
says  of  the  holy  city  that  she  was  born  of  the  Canaanite,  her  father  an 
Amorite  and  her  mother  an  Hittite  (xvi.  i).  He  predicts  the 
re-adoption  of  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  to  rank  as  a  sister  with  his  own 
people  (xvi.  55). 

Zechariah  has  been  already  quoted,  and  moreover  he  makes  the 
Philistine  a  remnant  for  God  (ix.  7),  and  writes  upon  the  bells  of  the 
horses  in  the  street  the  sacred  inscription  of  the  high  priest's  mitre. 

Job  belongs  to  the  post-exilian  period  ;  but  he  is  a  Gentile,  who  offers 
his  own  sacrifices  in  his  own  land,  and  has  no  connection  of  any  sort 
with  Jerusalem  or  the  priesthood  or  the  law. 

The  whole  conception  and  tone  of  the  Psalms  cries  out  against  the 
notion  that  they  "  belong  wholly  to  this  period  "—a  period  of  hard  and 
ossified  forms. 

Nor  do  I  find  it  conceivable,  that  when  the  public  mind  has  realised 
Wellhausen's  conception  of  the  state  of  affairs  during  and  after  theexile» 
and  has  compared  the  admitted  literature  of  those  periods  with  what  he 
ascribes  to  them,  his  theory  should  continue  to  be  formidable. 
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HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  with  special  reference  to  the  light  thrown  on 
:  subject  and  its  history  by  inscriptions  and  recent  discoveries.  Topography,  monu- 
mts  and  inscriptions  cannot  prove  inspiration,  but  this  they  can  do :  They  can  prove 
It  the  books  of  Holy  Writ  must  have  been  written  at  the  time,  and  in  the  countries 
lere  they  claim  to  have  been  written — or,  at  least,  that  their  authors  must  have  been 
oroughly  conversant  with  the  countries,  and  their  people  and  habits,  as  they  existed 
the  time.  And  this  is  what,  I  venture  to  submit,  all  recent  researches  in  Eg^nptf 
B  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  Palestine,  and  Assyria  go  to  prove. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  result  of  recent  research  in  the  Delta.  The  name  of  Goshen, 
fcimiliar  to  Bible  readers,  had  long  been  utterly  lost  in  Egypt.  We  have  a  trace  of 
in  the  LXX.,  who  render  it  Ttalyi  'ApaploQ.  We  know  that  the  Arabian 
3me  or  county  was  the  district  about  the  modern  Fakoos.  The  translators  of  the 
<X,  must  have  known  the  district.  M.  Naville  found  in  several  temples  there  the 
me  of  Aes  or  Jl:esgn,  the  Coptic  equivalent  of  Goshen.  But  how  did  the  name  come 
be  lost  ?  Because,  as  the  inscriptions  furUier  prove,  this  was  not  one  of  the  original 
omes  or  counties.  In  the  first  list  of  Nomes  under  Sethos  I.,  the  father  of  Rameses  II., 
e  Nome  of  Arabia  does  not  appear.  It  was  not  then  an  organized  province.  But 
does  appear  under  Rameses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  who  founded  and 
ttled  the  Nome,  and,  as  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  built  its  cities  and  temples, 
itherto  it  had  been  a  thinly  peopled  pastoral  country,  where  the  new  comers,  the 
mily  of  Jacob,  could  easily  be  settled  without  disturbing  the  Egyptian  inhabitants. 
at  now  the  great  builder  appears,  organizes  the  district,  and  compels  the  foreign 
epherds  to  toil  in  the  unaccustomed  work  of  brick  making  and  laying.  Henceforth 
history  it  is  known  only  as  the  Nome  of  Arabia.  Who  but  a  contemporary  writer 
►uid  have  so  familiarly  used  a  name  which,  from  the  days  of  Rameses,  was  never 
tered  ? 

To  the  recovery  of  Pithom  and  Succoth,  with  its  storehouses,  I  have  been  permitted 
»  draw  the  attention  of  former  congresses.  I  will  therefore  say  nothing  further  on 
»em,  except  to  remark  that,  though  there  may  be  other  Pitums  in  the  Delta,  yet  there 
IS  been  found  no  other  conjunction  of  Pitum  the  sacred  city,  with  Tukku  or  Sukkut 
»e  civil  city,  and  that,  therefore,  the  inference  stands  unshaken  that  we  have  here 
»e  historical  account  of  the  actual  route  taken  by  the  Israelites ;  for  Succoth  being 
'^ed,  it  could  have  been  in  no  mere  marsh  or  Serbonian  bog,  but  in  the  waters  of  the  sea 
^t  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  perished.  They  went,  we  are  told,  from  Succoth  to  Etham, 
i  neither  case  is  it  meant  that  they  entered  the  store  city,  but  halted  with  their 
'ttlc  in  its  neighbourhood.  Etham  is  identified,  through  recently-discovered  papyri, 
*^h  Atuma  or  Atima,  a  region  which,  we  are  told,  was  next  the  land  of  Sukkut 
'*ards  the  lakes,  just  as  Etham  is  said  to  be  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  But  here 
■^el  is  turned  back,  and  they  go  to  Pihahiroth  between  the  fort  and  the  sea.  Now 
papyrus  speaks  of  Pikaheret  as  close  to  the  land  of  Sukkut,  and  the  LXX.  renders  it 
^^vXrig — />.,  the  farm,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  Shasu  of  Atima,  where  Arabs 
•^  to  pasture  their  cattle  there  in  the  king's  farm.  And  when  we  follow  the  story  of 
^t  march  through  the  desert  of  the  wanderings,  traced  as  it  has  been  by  the  labours 
Mr.  Holland  and  Professor  Palmer,  need  I  remind  you  what  new  light  is  shed  on 
^  history  by  the  hitherto  unsuspected  fact  that  the  undisciplined  crowds  could  not 
^^'c  pursued  the  direct  route  north  to  Canaan,  for  that  route  was  barred  by  a  great 
Syptian  garrison  stationed  at  the  mines,  who  have  left  their  temples  and  inscripti6ns, 
^covered  by  Mr.  Holland  at  Magh^rah  and  Sarabit,  proving  that  they  occupied  it 
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in  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  ;   but  a  century  afterwards,  owing  apparently  to  tlie 
exhaustion  of  fuel,  the  mines  and  the  forts  were  abandoned. 

Then  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  Palmer  have  traced  from  Erweis  el  Ebeirig  (Kibnlh 
Hataavah),  with  its  fearful  tradition  still  lingering  on  the  lips  of  the  Bedawin,  aodb 
graves  spread  over  the  plain,  the  next  encampment  of  Hazeroth  (Arabia,  HtidkinX^ 
Elath  has  long  been  identified  with  Akaba,  and  now  it  is  shown  that  the  not 
camping  place,  the  Ezion-Geber  of  Scripture,  is  identical  with  the  Diana  of  Ac 
Peutinger  tables,  for  Diana  is  Ghadyan  in  Coptic,  transliterated  into  Edon  in  HehKff. 
The  tables  make  the  journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  Barnea  eleven  days,  ts  ii 
Deuteronomy,  and  no  less  than  seven  of  the  eleven  stations  may  be  identified.  It  if 
surely  difficult  for  anyone,  not  absorbed  in  a  preconceived  theory,  to  beliere  tkl 
Hilkiah,  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  writer  of  later  times,  could  have  been  snd  i 
master  of  Arabian  topography  that  his  slightest  touches,  unnoticed  for  centuries,  aie 
now.  verified  after  many  days. 

May  I  revert  to  what  may  be  called  a  trifling,  but  what  I  believe  to  be  t  foj 
weighty  illustration  ?  In  the  lists  of  animals  there  occur  nine  in  Deuteronomy  iriikii 
do  not  appear  in  Leviticus.  Of  these,  five  or  six  at  least,  probably  moie,  lie 
creatures  which  do  not,  and  never  could  have,  lived  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nik^  oi 
in  wooded  and  hilly  Palestine.  They  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  desert  open  pbifii,  w 
of  bare,  rocky  heights.  They  are  not  named  in  Leviticus,  because,  immediatdy  aftci 
the  Exodus,  these  antelopes  and  desert  denizens  were  strange  to  the  Israelites.  But  after 
thirty-nine  years  had  been  passed  in  their  haunts,  they  must  have  been  familiar  with  then 
all.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  writer  of  the  later  monarchy  should  have  inserted  in 
his  catalogue  animals  which  he  could  never  have  seen  or  known,  bat  by  report? 
What  could  Hilkiah  or  Jeremiah  have  known  of  the  desert  ?  The  Jews  were  neither 
travellers  nor  curious  observers  of  nature.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  list  eoaU 
have  been  compiled  at  any  other  period,  or  in  any  other  place  than  when  ahd  where 
it  purports  to  be,  just  before  the  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise.  And  though  the 
revisers  may  have  concealed  their  ignorance  of  natural  history  by  continuing  the  use 
of  meaningless  names  as  pygarg,  or  impossible  ones  as  chamois,  which  is  like  talldog 
of  pumas  in  Asia,  or  kangaroos  in  Europe,  yet  no  critic  has  ever  dreamed  of 
applying  the  Hebrew  names  to  other  than  some  sort  of  desert  antelope. 

It  is  scarcely  more  likely  that  a  post-exilic  author  of  Psalm  Izviii.  should  haw 
spoken  of  bulls,  along  with  wild  beasts  of  the  reeds,  as  formidable  and  savage,  when 
it  has  been  shown  from  Assyria  that  the  wild  bull,  though  abundant  in  the  earliff 
period,  seems  to  have  been  extinct  soon  after  the  time  of  David.  The  illustratiot 
would  be  a  natural  one  in  his  mouth,  strangely  out  of  place  800  years  later. 

The  exhumation,  fragmentary  though  it  still  be,  of  the  Hittite  empire  is  remarkably 
corroborated  by  the  discoveries  of  Zoan,  the  Greek  Tanis,  the  modem  San.    Tht 
city,  though  known,  has  never  been  systematically  searched,  till  lately  by  Mr.  Pctn*- 
Zoan  was  the  capital  of  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  who  ruled,  probably,  284  years,  from 
long  before  the  time  of  Abraham  till  after  the  death  of  Joseph.    Their  monuments  exist, 
of  an  entirely  different  type  from  those  of  the  earlier  or  later  Egyptian  kings,  whh 
long  beards,  and  bushy,  plaited  hair.   All  these  monuments  are  of  black  or  grey,  not 
red  granite,  for  the  Hyksos  never  conquered  Upper  Egypt,  whence  the  red  granite  cooes, 
but  obtained  black  granite  from  Sinai,  where  they  had  full  control.   But  Rameses  \U 
like  many  subsequent  conquerors  elsewhere,  chiselled  out  their  inscriptions,  and,  lik« 
a  palimpsest,  inscribed  his  own  in  their  place,  and  entirely  remodelled  their  tempi* 
What  a  light  does  this  cast  on  the  casual  expression  in  Numbers,  "  Hebron  was  boilt 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  !  The  Hittite  invaders  halted  there  on  their  way  to 
Egypt,  where  they  founded  their  capital  in  the  Delta.    Till  the  revelation  of  the  old 
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e  empire,  forgotten  for  over  2,600  years,  this  seemed  an  unnecessary  parenthesis, 
we  see  how  the  place  was  Kirjath  Arba  when  held  by  the  Amorites,  but  Hebron, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Hittites,  a  civilized  and  literary  nation.  We  know  now 
Hamath  was  the  Hittite  capital,  whose  kings  were  the  allies  of  David  and 
ion,  for  there  Solomon  purchased  horses.  Well  might  panic  seize  the  Syrian 
beleaguering  Samaria  when  the  rumour  spread  that  the  Hittites  were  coming, 
ese  Turanians  were  the  hereditary  foes  of  Semitic  Aram.  Yet  the  very  mention 
le  Hittites  in  the  days  of  Ahab  was  used  as  an  argument  to  show  the  ignorance 
e  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  just  before  these  discoveries  were  made  I 

come  to  a  much  later  date.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  identification,  established 
r.  Petrie,  of  Tahpanhes,  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
me  of  the  Greeks,  with  Defenneh,  in  the  Delta,  near  Pelusium.  Hither,  we 
>ld,  fled  the  daughters  of  the  king,  the  last  remnant  of  the  royal  family,  recognized 
ch,  and  to  this  day  the  Bedawin  call  the  fort  the  "  Palace  of  the  Jew's 
Iter,"  a  name  unknown  elsewhere  in  Egypt. 

lOther  illustration  :  Jeremiah  is  told  to  take  great  stones  and  hide  them  in  mortar 
s  pavement,  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house,  "  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  his  throne  upon  these  stones."  Now  in  front  of  the  palace  has  been  laid  bare 
at  open-air  platform  of  brickwork,  and  a  sort  of  mastaba.  We  are  standing  on 
rery  pavement  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  spread  his  royal  pavilion.  •  Three 
ders  of  bis  have  also  been  found,  foundation  memorials. 

lother  instance  of  digging  up  the  Bible  is  in  the  very  recent  explorations  at 
d  Hesy,  the  ancient  Lachish.  Here  city  has  been  piled  upon  city.  The  latest 
lists  were  Greeks,  whose  settlement  was  swept  away  long  before  the  time  of 
ander  the  Great.  Below  this  are  numerous  evidences  of  the  pre-exilic  buildings 
e  Jewish  kings,  with  a  wall  thirteen  feet  thick,  which,  when  exposed,  is  shown  to 

been  built  or  repaired  three  or  four  times  over — the  wall  which  was  breached 
taken  by  Sennacherib,  as  told  on  the  slabs  in  the  British  Museum. 
:Iow  this  again  is  a  stratum  of  ruins  of  mud  and  rolled  stones,  the  shanties  of  a 

and  semi-savage  age,  that  of  the  Judges,  before  the  building  epoch  of  David  and 
mon.     Below  these  again  are  the  remains  of  the  earliest  city,  with  an  encircling 

of  sun-dried  brick,  twenty-eight  feet  eight  inches  thick,  and  still  standing  twenty- 
feet  high.     Above  this  wall  were  quantities  of  thin  black  Phoenician  pottery,  of  a 

known  to  be  not  later  than  B.C.  iioo.  The  wall,  therefore,  must  be  that  of  the 
Amorite  city,  before  the  conquest  by  Joshua — the  first  authentic  memorial 
d  of  the  old  Canaanite  population,  a  silent  witness  of  the  strength  of  those 
)rite  cities,  "great  and  walled  up  to  heaven." 

mong  the  tablets  discovered  at  Tell  el  Amana  are  despatches  to  the  Egyptian 
:  from  the  governors  of  Lachish,  stamped  in  clay,  in  the  Babylonish  language  and 
iform  character.  Time  forbids  me  to  enter  upon  the  recent  discoveries,  which 
r  that  the  art  of  writing  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world,  from 
^ia  to  Egypt,  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  a  discovery  which  opens  out  a 
I  of  untold  future  possibilities. 
have  offered  but  a  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Manasseh  on  historical  illustration. 

one  fragment  been  found  which  can  support  the  evanescent  and  ever-changing 
lessors  of  Strauss  and  his  sepulchred  ancestors  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  in  their 
>erate  attempts  to  hand  over  Genesis  to  Ezra,  to  make  Deuteronomy  a  forgery  by 
kiah,  to  saw  Isaiah  asunder  for  the  second  time,  to  rend  the  Psalms  into  a  post- 
c  handful  of  Sybilline  leaves,  to  make  Ecclesiastes  and  Daniel  impostors  of  the 
binic  period  ? 
he  common  sense  of  mankind  will  prefer  facts  and  monuments  to  the  inner 
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criticism.  True,  that  changes  as  rapidly  and  as  continuously  as  do  the  explanatorj 
prefaces  of  '*  Lux  AfuttdV*  But  to  credit  any  forger,  be  he  Hilkiah,  or  Eoi,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  the  Rabbis,  in  those  pre-sdentific  da]rs,  with  the  power  to  imitate  so 
perfectly  the  language  and  style  of  a  millennium  before  them,  would  be  to  attribute  to 
them  a  genius  equal  to  that  of  a  modem  critic. 

Would  not  the  language  of  the  returned  exiles  from  Babylon  have  betrayed  then, 
like  Peter's  patois  ?    We  know  how  all  languages  change  in  a  thousand  years.  Codd 
the  forger  of  to-day  imitate,  I  will  not  say  the  Saxon  vernacular  of  Northombda  in ' 
the  year  900,   but  even   Chaucer,  without  detection  ?     Could  McPherson  or  Sir 
W.  Scott,  with  all  his  archaeological  lore,  imitate  Ossian  without  detection  ? 

Once  eradicate  the  real,  if  not  always  avowed,  standpoint  of  the  critics,  in  tbdr 
growing  impatience  of  the  supernatural,  that  prophecy  is  impossible,  and  tbtt 
therefore,  the  books  must  have  been  written  after  the  event,  and  all  their  theorieiiriil 
fossilize  with  Donellan*s  Shakespeare,  and  the  theories  on  Homer*s  poems. 

After  all,  something  there  must  ever  be  which  requires  more  than  material  pnw^  , 
that  can  be  grasped  by  faith  alone.     But  he  who  investigates,  fearlessly  and  reverefi- 
tially,  will  be  thankful  for  the  light  which  science  sheds,  and  will  not  despair  if  she 
leaves  something  unrevealed. 


The  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  Dean  and  Theological  Lecturer 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examining  Chaplain 

to  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  remarkable  paper  out  of  which  our  present  discussion  has  sprung  has  renoinded 
us,  if  we  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  satisfiKtonl]f 
treated  apart  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Church.  My  object  this  morning  is  to  sbov 
that  there  is  a  third  source  of  revelation  underlying  the  inspiration  both  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  Church,  which  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  if  we  would  undcrslaw 
either,  or  give  an  effectual  answer  to  those  who  are  asking  us  in  all  sincerity  and  in 
ail  humility  concerning  the  hope  that  we  hold  in  trust  for  them. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  cannot  reckon  as  our  fathers  were 
able  to  reckon  on  a  traditional  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  or  of  tw 
Church.  It  is  not  merely  that  men  are  asking  on  all  sides  of  us,  **  How  can  we  hop* 
to  find  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  Bible  in  this  chaos  of  conflicting  interpretations? 
(»r  **  How  can  we  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true  Church  in  the  midst  of  this  BaW 
of  conflicting  sects,  Roman,  Nonconformist,  aye,  or  even  Anglicans,  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  ?  " 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  go  still  deeper,  and  to  ask,  **  Why  should  we  believe  either 
the  Bible  or  the  Church,  even  when  you  have  told  us  or  we  have  discovered  for  oar- 
selves  what  they  say  ?  "  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  answer  that  we 
surely  are  bound  to  supply  to  the  earnest  questionings  that  find  utterance  in  woroJ 
like  these  that  we  shall  find  the  light  that  we  need  for  our  own  fuller  understanding 
of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I  must  state  at  the  outset  my  conviction  that  the  popular  solution  of  this  questio^i 
by  which  the  Bible  and  the  Church  are  each  in  turn  made  the  ground  for  the  authonty 
of  the  other,  is  quite  certainly  inadequate.  The  confusion  of  thought  involved  intn« 
supposition  that  we  can  first  assume  the  authority  of  the  Bible  on  the  word  of  the 
Church,  and  then  rest  the  authority  of  the  Church  on  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  or»^^ 
put  the  case  in  its  more  modem  form,  that  we  can  learn  from  the  Bible  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  then  use  the  aegis  of  the  Church  to  shelter  the  Bibw 
from  the  onslaught  of  destructive  criticism,  is  not  merely  logical  confusion ;  i^ 
resolves  two  authorities  that  are  really  co-ordinate  into  one,  and  leaves  that  suspended. 
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am  well  aware  that  this  solution  is  not  by  any  means  so  foolish  as  it  may  be  made 
>eem  by  an  unsympathetic  criticism.  It  is  a  good  common-sense  rule  which  bids 
to  take  our  creed  from  the  Church  and  prove  it  from  the  Bible.  In  a  real  sense 
se  two  authorities  are  like  the  two  sides  of  an  arch.  Each  does  bear  in  great 
asure  the  weight  which  might  crush  tl\e  other  if  it  stood  alone.  But  just  as  ihe 
fer  of  each  side  in  an  arch  to  bear  its  fellow's  burden  comes  not  from  itself  nor 
n  its  fellow,  but  from  the  pressure  exerted  upwards  through  it  by  the  foundation 
which  it  rests,  so  we  are  forced  to  look  deeper  than  either  the  Bible  or  the  Church 
ire  would  understand  the  secret  of  their  power  to  bear  witness  the  one  to  the 
er,  and  to  unite  in  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of  men  the  glorious  &bric  of  the 
ristian  creed. 

Do  you  think  I  am  pressing  my  analogy  too  far,  or  making  an  unfair  use  of  a 
amon  illustration  ?  It  is  not  so.  Surely  it  is  obvious,  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into 
rds,  that  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Church  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rest  the  whole 
ight  of  its  claim  to  acceptance  on  the  support  of  its  fellow.  Still  less  does  it  claim 
itself,  whatever  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters  may  lead  them  to  claim  for  it,  an 
hority  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  finals  the  right,  that  is,  to  be  accepted  at 
re  without  further  question.  They  do  not  come  to  us  in  their  own  names  to  bear 
ness  to  themselves.  They  stand,  both  of  them,  before  the  world  to-day,  as  our 
rd  stood  before  Pilate,  simply  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  They  ask  us  to  trust 
m  for  no  other  reason  than  just  this — that  their  words  are  true.  And  they  assume — 
1  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  concentrate  your  most  earnest  attention— 
y  assume  that  men,  by  virtue  of  the  very  constitution  of  their  being,  have  the  power 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  that  we  can  appeal  to  them  to  judge  even  of 
ir  own  selves  whether  these  things  are  so. 

^feed  I  multiply  proofs  of  this  elementary,  but  surely  most  fundamental,  fact  ?  Does 
:  the  Bible  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  assume  that  man,  as  God  made  him  ;  man, 
!n  in  spite  of  the  fall,  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  does,  in  fact,  in  every  age  and  in 
!ry  clime,  continually  receive  direct  communications  from  the  Father  of  His  Spirit  ? 
rely  it  is  not  one  verse  in  the  Bible  merely,  but  the  whole  record  that  we  imperil 
ten  we  call  in  question  the  reality  of  the  light  (S.  John  i.  9)  which,  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
is  against  which  it  has  to  struggle,  still  does  shine  in  every  soul  that  God  has  made, 
id  the  preacher  of  the  new  covenant  is  bound  to  go  forward  to-day,  if  he  would  be 
e  to  the  example  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  trusting  not  to  the  power  of 
:  secular  arm  to  enforce  his  decrees,  nor  to  the  prestige  of  the  Church  to  secure  an 
reasonable,  because  an  unreasoning,  acceptance  of  his  message,  but  trusting  simply 
the  manifestation  of  the  truth  (2  Cor.  iv.  2)  to  commend  him  to  every  man's 
isdence  in  the  sight  of  God. 

rhe  very  message  with  which  he  is  charged,  the  revelation  which  he  is  commissioned 
bring  to  the  nations  who  are  as  yet  far  off  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  near,  is  it  not 
:  revelation  of  Christ  already  (Col.  i.  27)  in  them  ?  in  them  before  the  preacher's  voice 
s  heard  among  them,  as  the  very  fact  to  which  he  is  bidden  to  rouse  their  attention  ; 
them  as  the  promise  and  the  pledge  of  the  glory  which  is  theirs  even  though  they 
>w  it  not,  and  which,  if  they  will  surrender  themselves  to  His  service,  shall  one 
r  be  perfectly  revealed  in  the  sight  of  all  people.     I  contend,  therefore,  that  we 

forced  to  recognize  a  third  authority  in  the  voice  that  speaks  directly  to  the 
ritual  faculty  in  man,  co-ordinate  with  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church, 
e  three  voices  of  the  conscience,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church  come  to  us  from  the 
He  speaker.  They  form  a  threefold  cord  by  which  we  are  bound  to  the  throne  of 
d.  But,  granted  that  this  is  so,  what  follows  ?  First,  our  answer  to  the  anxious 
estionings  from  which  we  started,  and  then  springing  out  of  it  the  light  for  which 
26 
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we  are  looking  on  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.     First,  our  answer.    We  an 
bound  to  say  to  our  brethren  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  in  accordance  with  tbe 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  we  trust  simply  to  the  truth  of  our  message  to  cany 
conviction  to  their  hearts ;  that  we  have  proved  it  for  ourselves,  and  not  found  it  to 
fail ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  hope  is  sure  that  they  also,  for  they  are  bone  of  our  booe 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  will  find  it  a  lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  light  to  their  palk. 
And  we  must  tell  them  that  as  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  presence  of  Christ  bj  tk 
revelation  of  the  Father  (2  Cor.  iv.  6,  cf,  S.  Matt.  xvi.  17),  as  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii.  3)  they  confess  with  their  lips  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts,  tint 
Jesus  is  Lord,  they  will  come  to  know  what  no  definition  of  ours  can  ever  tell  them, 
and  that  is  what  we  mean  by  inspiration,  for  they  will  have  felt  what  Origen  in  tke 
earliest  and  noblest  treatise  on  inspiration  speaks  of  as  its  "  footprint "  in  themselTes. 
And  they  will  have  a  standard  by  which  they  can  measure  the  intensity  of  tiv 
inspiration  in  the  living  voices  that  speak  to  us  in  God*s  name  as  the  ministw 
whether  of  the  old  covenant  or  of  the  new. 

Oh,  my  brothers,  do  you  shrink  from  the  glory  of  the  revelation  of  the  true  powers 
of  our  common  humanity  which  is  thus  made  known  to  us?  Do  you  fear  lest  it 
should  prove  dangerous  doctrine,  opening  the  door  to  all  manner  of  wild  enthosiisms 
and  unbridled  speculations  ?  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  not  so.  A  living  recognitioo,  sodi 
as  this  would  be,  by  any  man  of  his  own  personal  call  to  prophethood,  based  as  tlus 
must  be  on  the  prophethood  of  his  race,  on  the  faculties  which  he  shares  with  tbe 
meanest,  aye  and  the  most  scornful  of  his  brethren,  gives  safeguards  for  order,  for 
liumility,  and  for  obedience,  which  can  come  in  no  other  way. 

He  will  feel,  no  doubt,  that  the  possession  of  such  faculties  carries  with  it  id 
inalienable  responsibility.  He  cannot,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  evade  for  himself,  or 
wish  others  to  evade,  the  Apostolic  commands  "  to  try  the  spirits  ( i  S.  John  iv.  i) 
whether  they  be  of  God,"  and  if  he  would  **  despise  not  prophesyings  "  (i  Th.  v.  20) 
**  to  prove  all  things,  that  he  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  But,  at  the  same  time, 
this  very  sense  of  responsibility  will  fill  him  with  a  deeper  sense  of  thankfulness  that 
he  is  not  left  to  himself  in  the  training  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  He  will 
understand,  as  he  never  understood  before,  why  baptism  is  an  admission  todiscipl^ 
ship  (S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19),  and  why  the  Scribe  who  would  bring  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old  (S.  Matt.  xiii.  52)  must  first  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  kingdom.  He 
will  thank  Gotl  that  he  is  not  left  to  his  own  unaided  judgment  to  be  the  sport  and 
plaything  of  every  passing  whim  and  fancy,  for  God  has  given  him  a  school  to  Icam 
ill  and  a  Book  to  learn  from,  supplying  him  with  living  teachers  and  an  unfailing 
standard,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete  (2  Tim.  iii.  17),  fitly  furnished  f« 
every  good  work  ;  and  especially  if  he  be  called  to  be  not  a  learner  only,  but  a  leader 
also,  in  this  our  world-wide  school  of  the  prophets  ;  if  he  be  called  to  consecrate bi> 
life  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  teaching  of  this  Book  home  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
his  brethren,  he  will  realize  more  nearly  perhaps  than  others  the  perils  to  which  God* 
truth  is  exposed  in  its  transmission  through  human  channels.  And  so  he  will  not  \< 
surprised  to  find  a  margin  of  uncertainty  affecting  both  the  actual  language  and  the 
contents  and  the  interpretation  even  of  the  Bible  itself,  even  while  he  will  feel  bound 
to  give  all  diligence  to  aid  in  removing  any  error  which  human  frailty  may  have 
allowed  to  enter  in  and  mar  God's  good  and  perfect  gift. 

To  fulfil  this  function  he  must  enter  in  all  earnestness  on  the  path  in  itself  so  fuU  ^ 

danger  to  our  natural  pride  and  self-sufiiciency,  the  path  of  Biblical  criticism.    ^ 

he  will  thank  God  for  the  noble  living  examples  which  He  has  given  to  us,  more  richly 

I  believe  than  to  any  previous  generation,  of  critics  content  to  be  taught  by  the  Biblei 

And  so  finding  the  path  of  liue  cnVVcvsm  ^  v^lh  to  ever  deepening  humility.    Cota^^ 
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his  task  in  this  spirit,  he  will  find  that  the  deeper  he  drinks  of  its  living  waters 
e  more  proud  he  will  feel  that  he  is  permitted  to  be  even  in  the  meanest  capacity 
irolled  among  the  servants  of  this  Book.  It  is  not  that  he  will  learn  from  it  to 
»pise  any  other  honest  and  truth-loving  work  of  man.  It  will  teach  him  to  recognize 
prophet's  voice  even  in  an  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12),  an  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28),  or  a 
lenander  (i  Cor.  xv.  34),  and  still  more  surely  in  Plato,  in  Shakespeare,  or  in  Dante, 
lut  little  by  little  its  unique  character  will  ,grow  clearer  to  him.  He  will  know  that 
rhen  he  girds  up  the  loins  of  his  spirit  to  climb  these  heights  it  is,  indeed,  to  meet  God 
icc  to  face  ;  that  through  these  words  God's  Spirit  does  hold  converse  with  his  spirit, 
ot  as  at  other  times  through  signs  and  figures  of  the  true,  but  even  as  the  Lord  spake 
€  old  with  Moses,  as  a  man  holds  converse  with  his  friend.  For  here  the  voice  of 
khI  has,  indeed,  become  articulate  in  the  speech  of  man.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  that 
ed  Ignatius  to  bid  us  betake  ourselves  to  the  Gospels  as  to  the  very  flesh  of  Christ. 
Christians  in  every  age  have  not  been  following  wandering  fires  when  they  gave  the 
written  volume  the  chosen  designation  (Apoc.  xix.  12)  of  the  Word  of  God. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Waller,  Principal  of  the  London 

College  of  Divinity,  Highbury,  and  Examining  Chaplain 

to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

Before  we  can  really  discuss  inspiration,  we  must  be  clear  as  to  how  we  use  the  word. 

S.  Paul  speaks  of  inspiration  as  a  property  of  the  Scripture  itself.  *'  All  Scripture 
s  inspired  of  God."  This  is  quite  as  truly  affirmed  of  those  Scriptures  which  come 
o  us  anonymously,  as  of  those  of  which  the  authors  are  known. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  hardly  anyone  in  the  present  day  thinks  of  inspiration  as  a 
>ropcrty  of  the  Scripture.  It  is  attached  to  the  authors  of  Scripture  instead.  By 
aspiration  is  commonly  meant  that  influence  which  moved  the  authors  of  Scripture 
o  write  as  they  did.  This  divine  influence — which  some  men  seem  hardly  to  recog- 
Uic  as  divine,  further  than  all  genius  may  be  said  to  be  divine— this  force,  what- 
^cr  it  be,  is  discussed  as  though  it  were  the  whole  source  of  the  peculiar  authority  of 
Kripturc.     The  inspiraiion  of  the  men  is  made  to  cover  the  authority  of  the  Book, 

Manifestly,  if  this  is  the  right  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
o  know  who  were  the  authors  of  the  various  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  precise 
x>nditions  under  which  they  wrote.  In  this  view,  the  first  part  of  the  question  before 
IS  becomes  exceedingly  important.  We  must  know  who  wrote  each  portion  of  the 
Book,  and  of  what  hb  natural  faculties  were  capable  ;  how  much  of  what  he  wrote  was 
iue  to  revelation,  and  how  much  to  himself.  Otherwise  we  cannot  be  sure  of  our  ground. 

Bm  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing.  A 
^ge  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  anonymous.  Even  the  Gospels  are  not  signed 
^th  the  names  of  their  respective  authors.  To  confess  the  truth,  we  do  not  know 
tbc  mental  condition  of  any  particular  writer  of  Scripture  during  the  time  he  wrote. 
It  is  matter  of  conjecture.  If,  then,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  for  us  is  to  depend  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  individual  writers  in  the  several  parts  of  their  work,  it 
'^ust  for  ever  remain  matter  of  uncertainty.  They  have  not  told  us,  and  criticism 
^oes  not  help  us  here.  When  the  critics  have  finally  settled  the  nanus  of  the  authors 
^f  Scripture  to  their  satisfaction,  they  may  profitably  turn  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  wrote.  At  present  they  have  simply  blotted 
out  the  names  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  given  us  no  other  names  in  their  stead 
But  manifestly  the  conditions  under  which  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  for  example,  was 
^ntten,  if  Moses  wrote  it,  differ  widely  from  those  under  which  the  same  book  would 
^^^e  been  written,  say,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
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If  we  take  the  words  of  S.  Peter  regarding  the  sacred  writers  to  cover  every  pige 
of  Scripture,  we  get  a  general  statement  that  '*  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any 
private  interpretation  ;  for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ; 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (2  Peter  L  20^21). 
This  statement  is,  in  form,  universal.  And  it  makes  the  meaning  of  eveiy 
Scripture  to  be,  not  the  human  meaning,  but  the  divine ;  not  that  only  which  the 
speaker  or  writer  intended,  and  which  he  could  tell  us  if  he  were  accessible  to  oor 
inquiries,  but  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  intended  (who  is  the  author  of  the  eadie 
work),  and  that  which  He  from  time  to  time  may  be  pleased  to  reveal. 

But  the  practical  question  for  us  is,  What  is  tht  authoriiy  of  Holy  Scri^lmt\ 
And  this  is  not  determined  merely  by  the  fact  that  every  writer  of  Scripture  us 
inspired.  Our  Church,  in  her  Twentieth  Article,  calls  the  Scripture  "  Goii  W$ri 
wrilten,"  Is  it  "  God's  Word  written,"  and,  if  so,  how  did  it  become  so  ?  And  bov 
do  we  know  the  fact  ? 

Only  two  conditions  can  make  any  writing  to  be  my  written  word.  Either  I  most 
have  written  it,  or  else  I  must  have  signed  it.  Can  it  be  otherwise  with  God's  Woid 
written  ?  If  God  wrote  the  Bible,  it  fs  God's  Word  written.  Or,  if  He  has  agned 
it,  in  that  case  also  it  is  God's  Word  written.    Otherwise  it  cannot  be  so. 

The  statement  that  God  wrote  the  Scripture  can  only  be  true  if,  while  nun  was 
writing  with  a  visible  pen,  God  was  at  the  same  time  writing  invisibly  with  the  same 
pen  in  the  same  words.  But  this  operations  lies  outside  the  range  of  human  risioO' 
If  it  were  so,  it  could  not  be  observed  by  us.  The  question  for  us  is,  whether  God  his 
in  such  a  way  affixed  His  seal  to  the  Scriptures  as  to  make  them  His  written  Woid. 

As  to  this,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  6rst  portion  of  Scripttfc 
which  was  issued  was  sealed  in  this  way,  and  that  the  same  seal  was  appointed  to  be 
the  warrant  for  all  Scripture  that  should  thereafter  be  set  forth. 

*'  We  know  that  God  spake  unto  Moses,"  and  in  Deuteronomy  we  learn  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  issued  with  divine  authority,  and  committed  to  the  Church  to  read 
and  keep,  as  having  the  force  and  weight  of  God's  written  law. 

For  any  further  Scriptures  we  have  these  rules  set  forth  at  the  same  time  and  i^ 
the  same  book. 

(i)  The  Church  could  not  make  Script urcs.  **Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  Word 
which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  At 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  commaftd  you  (Deut.  iv.  2). 

(2)  7he  priests  could  only  keep  and  apply  the  Scriptures,  It  was  theirs  to  show, 
teach,  and  tell  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  any  matter  of  doubt  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13). 

(3)  The  king  must  read  aftd  obey  the  Scriptures,  **  He  shall  write  him  a  copy^^ 
this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites  :  and  it  shall  be 
with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  "  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19). 

(4)  But  the  prophets  had  authority  to  deliver  GoiVs  Word,  "  I  will  raise  the© 
up  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  them,  of  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  /  ai'/ 
put  My  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  hio- 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  My  words  which  be 
shall  speak  in  My  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  But  the  prophet,  that  shall  speak 
a  word  in  My  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  even  that  propbct 
shall  die  "  (Deut.  xviii.  i8*2o). 

That  these  words  apply  to  all  the  prophets  from  Moses  to  our  Lord,  is  dear  from 
the  context.  The  Jews  have  always  taken  them  to  apply  to  the  whole  succesaoo- 
The  New  Testament  is  our  authority  for  applying  them  to  Him.  The  Scriptores, 
then,  are  **  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets."  Not  the  Scriptures  of  the  Church,  not 
the  Scriptures  of  the  priests,  not  the  Scriptures  of  the  king,  but  the  Scriptures  of  tbe 
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»phets.  "  No  living  prophet,  no  further  Scripture,"  was  a  fixed  belief  of  the 
i  Testament.  Church.  The  office  of  the  Church  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  a 
?itness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;  "  to  test  the  claims  of  the  prophets  in  their  own 
I  time,  to  hand  on  whatever  the  true  prophet  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
d  to  see  that  nothing  was  added  to  Scripture,  or  taken  from  Scripture,  except  by 
I  prophet's  hand. 

The  Church  has  never  had  authority  to  do  more  than  this.  I  think  that  we  shall 
arch  in  vain  for  proof  that  any  Church,  except  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  ever 
tempted  more  than  this.  The  Church,  with  that  one  shameful  exception,  has 
ithfully  registered  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  carefully  separated 
lose  which  had  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  seal  from  all  others,  allowing  to  these  the 
ithority  of  God's  Word  written,  to  all  others  the  authority  of  man  and  nothing  more. 

But  the  Church  has  not  always  preserved  a  record  of  the  particular  testimony  on 
hich  she  received  this  or  that  portion  of  Scripture  from  the  hands  of  the  propheb 
r  apostles  who  delivered  it  as  divine.  And  thus  the  larger  part  of  Old  Testament 
istory  is  to  us  anonymous.  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Esther,  Job, 
re  all  absolutely  anonymous  books.  But  our  Lord  received  these,  and  all  the 
criptures  which  the  Church  delivered  to  Him,  as  Scriptures^  making  no  distinction 
etween  them.  Surely  He  is  our  example  in  this,  as  in  other  matters.  On  the 
^mony  of  His  Church  we  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  books  which  she  received 
t  the  hands  of  the  prophets  ;  and  if  they  be  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  they  them- 
dves  claim  to  be  accepted  as  God's  very  word.  "  My  words  and  My  statutes  which 
commanded  My  servants,  the  prophets."  *'  My  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  My 
ame."  *<  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream  ;  and  he  that  hath 
ly  word,  let  him  speak  My  word  faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith 
be  Lord?"  (Jer.  xxiii.  28  ;  Deut.  xviii.  19  ;  Zechariah  i.  6). 

If  it  be  asked.  What  then  is  the  true  relation  between  the  divine  and  human 
lement  in  God's  word  written  ?  I  would  say  this.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  relation  that 
Qbsists  between  the  Deity  and  humanity  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  "  Name  is 
*Wed  the  Word  of  God."  As  He  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  so,  I  believe,  there  is  a 
^vioe  perfection  and  a  human  perfection  in  the  Scripture  itself.  And  as  His 
Qmanity  was  in  all  points  like  ours — only  sinless — so  I  believe  the  Bible  on  its 
'^an  side  to  be  perfectly  human,  but  free  from  error,  when  rightly  presented  and 
nderstood.  I  have  never  found  error  in  it  yet.  It  can  be  represented  as  in  error, 
Qd  so  was  our  Lord,  often — misrepresented  ;  accused  of  sins  and  faults  of  all  kinds, 
Qly  never  convicted,  except  by  tl\e  prejudice  of  His  foes. 

Here,  I  believe,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  first  problem  in  to-day's  subject, 
^^taral  faculty  gives  us  the  humanity  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  like  our  Lord's  humanity, 
ithout  fault  of  any  kind,  yet  "  compassed  with  infirmity."  That  infirmity  may 
Onetimes  appear  to  hang  round  it  like  a  chain,  or  even  like  a  millstone.  But  as  it 
«8  written  of  Him,  that  "  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  send  forth 
dgment  unto  victory,"  so  may  we  say  concerning  His  Word,  **  He  shall  bring  forth 
dgment  unto  truth,  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law."  Thus,  as  one  said  of  old, 
Thy  word  is  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  Thy  servant  loveth  it." 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  Himself  accepted  the  whole  Scripture  as  His  Father's  law  is  so 
ident,  and  has  been  so  often  shewn  at  length,  that  I  need  not  do  more  than  mention 

here.  If  any  further  proof  were  needed,  the  modem  doctrine  of  His  Kinesis 
:nild  suffice  for  us.  The  fact  that  our  Lord  accepted  all  Scripture  as  His  Father's 
>rd  is  so  clear,  that  men  who  would  impugn  the  Scripture  are  constrained  to  impugn 
is  judgment  also,  and  to  say  that  He  knew  not  that  which  He  believed,  or  believed 
at  which  He  did  not  know. 
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was,  as  some  people  now  venture  to  say  it  was,  a  psean  or  song  of  praise  ta  hoooorof 
one  of  the  Maccabean  princes,  there  was  not  a  single  Scribe,  Pharisee,  or  Sadduoee  whs 
could  get  up  and  say  that  David  never  wrote  the  words  at  all,  and  they  were  nttend 
eipht  hundred  years  after  his  time.     Again,  if  our  Lord's  knowledge  was  not  iafaffilik 
with  regard  to  the  past,  how  would  it  bie  with  regard  to  the  future  ?    We  have  alrmdj 
l)een  told  our  Lord  deliberately  stated  that  concerning  a  certain  day  and  hoar  He  did 
not  know.    Thus  He  had  what  we  might  call  in  modem  parlance,  official  igoonnee. 
There  had  not  come  through  His  manhood  that  knowledge  which  He  might  yet  \mt 
possessed  in  virtue  of  His  Godhead.     But  our  Lord  freely  speaks  of  His  comii^  tnii. 
and  the  destiny  of  the  Church  absolutely  rests  upon  this  promise.     Now,  if  our  Lori 
only  knew  what  other  people  knew  in  that  age  with  regard  to  His  coming  again,  fiEoa 
the  brilliant  anticipations  of  the  Old  Testament,  then  how  does  the  matter  stand  ?   Is 
the  second  advent  to  be  put  aside?     Surely  our  conviction  of  our  Lord's  safiosd 
coming  receives  a  very  senous  shock,  I  will  not  say  more,  if  when  our  Lofd  mde 
those  various  utterances  and  descriptions  concerning  this  solemn  event.  He  was  at  tk 
time  limited  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  Old  Testament  writers  and  Hs 
own  contemporaries  possessed.     I  turn  now  to  another  topic    With  regard  to  Ik 
chapter  on  creation  it  must  have  been  received  by  the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  isd 
brought  by  him  into  Canaan,  as  Canon  Tristram  has  said,  and  so  it  became  psrt  of 
what  may  be  called  the  family  records  of  Israel.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  «e 
have  not  yet  got  the  last  word  of  science  about  creation,  and  it  may  be  that  who 
science  has  spoken  its  last  word  on  this  subject,  that  last  word  of  man  will  agree  with 
the  first  word  of  God. 


The  Rev.  F.  J.  Faukes  Jackson,  Fellow  of  Jesus  Collie, 

Cambridge. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  your  leave  to  address  this  meeting,  is  because  I  occopr  * 
position  in  regard  to  this  question  in  which  many  more  of  the  clergy  will  sooQ  k 
placed.     Young  men,  whose  theological  studies  compel  them  to  become  acqoiinteii 
with  the  opinions  of  the  more  recent  critics  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  continoallT 
asking  me  "if  this,  or  even  part  of  it,  is  true,  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  "    I  am  ow 
of  those  who  cannot  reply  to  this  question  by  assuring  my  pupils  that  there  is  very 
little  truth  in  these  theories  ;  or  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  Dutch  school 
of  theological  criticism  have  been  fruitless ;  or  that  the  new  theories,  anent  the  OM 
Testament,  "are  little  clouds  which  will  soon  pass  away."     I  cannot  Imt  believe  that 
this  question  which  to-day  is  being  asked  by  students,  will  to-morrow  be  asked  by  the 
general  public  of  the  authorised  teachers  of  the  Church.     In  the  short  time  alloweti 
me  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  Congress,  I  propose  to  submit  to  your  approval  ^^ 
attempt  to  reply  to  a  question  which  has  already  caused  no  small  anxiety.     Does  it 
not  seem  as  though  at  every  great  crisis  of  her  history  the  Church  has  had  to  correct 
and  to  modify  her  view  of  the  Old  Testament  ?    One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  by 
our  Lord  to  ilis  disciples  was  to  see  a  spiritual   meaning;  in  the   Old   Testament 
(Matthew  v.),  and  to  interpret  its  commands  more  fully.     His  treatment  of  the  la* 
of  divorce  is  a  proof  that  lie  regarded  some  of  the  inspired  ordinances  of  Moses  not 
as  ideally  perfect,  but  as  concessions  to  human  weakness.     S.  Paul  is  only  carrjring 
to  their  logical  conclusion  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  Divine  Master  when  he 
declares  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Pentateuch  no  longer  binding  upon  man,   because 
it  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ.     Thus  even  in  the  age  of  the  Lord  and   His  apostles, 
the  Church  was  taught  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  a  new  fashion,  and  to  search 
for  a  spiritual  instead  of    a  mere   literal   interpretation.      In  her  very  early  days, 
moreover,  the  Church  pronounced  against  a  reactionary  theory,  which  would  have 
made  all  biblical  study  impossible,  namely,   when  she  declared   that  the  Montanists 
erred  in  their  doctrine  of  passive  inspiration,  which  degraded  the  prophet  from  the 

man  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  into  the  mere  heathen  /LiavriCt 
possessed  for  a  time  by  a  spirit  with  which  he  held  no  real  communion.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Church,  permits  us  to 
advance  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
modify  our  views  as  we  advance,  whilst  Catholic  truth  refuses  to  allow  us  to  be 
fettered  by  any  doctrine  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  agency  of  man  in  the 
composition  of  God's  book.  In  such  a  spirit  as  this  a  Christian  may,  I  venture  to 
say,  approach  the  study  of  the  Old  TesXimetvl  b^  the  U^ht  of  the  new  criticism.    At 
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St  he  will  find  much  to  alarm,  perhaps  to  shock  and  dis^t  him.  It  is  very 
inful  to  read  how  closely  Jehovah's  commands  to  Saul  to  mvade  Amalek,  or  to 
B.vid  to  attack  the  Philistines,  resemble  the  words  of  Chemosh  to  Mesha,  recorded 
\  the  Moabite  stone ;  or  to  find  that  the  legends  of  the  Akkadians  b^r  a  great 
milarity  to  the  early  history  in  Genesis.  Suc£  facts  as  these  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
>palar  religion  of  Israel  assimilated  very  closely  to  that  of  the  nations  around,  and 
lat  the  early  idea  of  God  was  not  very  much  higher  among  the  Israelites  who 
assacred  the  Moabites,  than  among  the  Moabites  who  slaughtered  the  Israelites. 
or  does  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  which  must  soon  play  a  most  important 
ut  in  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  Muses,  fail  to  ppoduce  a  painful  impression 
hen  we  observe  how  close  are  the  analogies  between  many  of  the  sacrificial  customs 
ijoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  usages  which  are  almost  universal  among 
irbarous  and  heathen  nations.  In  addition  to  these  causes  for  disgust  to  a  Christian 
lind,  come  the  theories  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
'estament.  We  experience  no  pleasant  sensation  when  we  are  told  that  the  acutest 
:holars,  after  years  of  study,  have  been  compelled  to  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
>euteronomy ;  or  tq  assign  much  of  the  law  to  the  age  of  Ezra ;  and  many  of^the 
'sahns  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees.  But  will  it  not  be  a  compensation  for  this 
litial  disgust  to  discover  that  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the  history  of  the  rise 
r  spiritual  consciousness  in  a  nation  ?  Will  not  the  very  degradation  of  early  Israel 
rove  more  conclusively  the  exceeding  goodness  of  God  who  guided  them,  as  He 
aides  all  men,  by  the  light  which  their  eyes  are  able  to  endure  ?  May  not  we  gain 
new  insight  into  the  history  of  Israel,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  in  the  age  of  the 
abylonian  captivity  the  work  of  codifying,  humanizing,  and  spiritualizing  its  laws 
nd  customs  was  perfected  ?  Should,  may  I  ask,  the  Church  be  a  loser  if  it  were 
iscovered  that  the  law  given  by  Moses  at  the  first  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
aptivity,  grew  during  its  eventful  history,  and  was  brought  into  its  present  shape  in 
nat  more  prosaic,  but  no  less  heroic  age,  when  the  enfeebled  remnant  went  forth  by 
ommand  of  Cyrus  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  ?  Would  the  Exsurgat  Deus  stir  our  hearts 
be  less  if  we  knew  that  it  was  not  composed  by  David  when  he  danced  before  the 
rk,  but  that  it  was  first  sung  by  the  heroic  followers  of  the  Maccabees  ?  The  two  great 
ifficnlties  with  which  Christian  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  new  methods, 
fill  have  to  contend,  are  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  inspired  writers  of 
le  New,  and  by  our  Lord.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
annot  bear  the  meaning  forced  upon  them.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  S.  Paul 
lys  of  Christ,  '*  He  went  up  on  high  .  .  .  and  received  gifts  for  men."  In  the 
*&alm  the  Divine  Conqueror  receiv^  gifts  (t.^.,  tribute)  among  men.  That  is, 
lankind  acknowledged  His  sovereignty.  There  are  several  similar  passages.  May 
ot  the  view  that  the  Old  Testament  can  be  used  differently,  as  our  knowledge 
icreases,  account  for  them  ?  Of  the  other  difficulty,  I  do  not  dare  to  offer  a  solution. 

he  theory  of  the  Kivtoals  has  to  be  investigated  by  theologians.  History  teaches 
s  that  those  who  exalted  the  divine  nature  at  the  expense  of  Christ's  humanity,  were 
)ndemned  as  Monophysites,  and  those  who  denied  His  human  will,  as  Monothelites. 
s  the  denial  of  human  knowledge  in  Christ  a  development  of  these  ancient 
^ntroversies  ?  May  I  be  allowed  to  conclude  with  an  appeal  for  the  forbearance  of 
hurchmen  towards  those  who  are  devoting  their  energies  to  the  further  study  of  God's 
ook  ?  It  would  be  a  very  grave  danger  to  the  Church  if  any  of  her  sons,  who  are 
»ady  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  theology,  were  to  be  prevented  from 
ntering  her  ministry  by  a  fear  that  they  would  be  restrained  thereby  from  seeking 
ruth  by  the  fetters  of  professional  obligation.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  we,  in  the 
pirit  of  Uzzah,  who  presumed  to  touch  the  quaking  ark,  were  to  seek  to  defend  God's 
*hurch  by  anything  approaching  the  human  methods  of  persecution  or  insult,  or  that 
ny  who  would  die  for  the  Church  should  be  compelled  to  say  with  David,  **  They 
ave  driven  me  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  have  said  to  me, 
o — serve  other  Cods." 


The  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  Rector  of  S.  Cuthbert  and 

Prebendary  of  York. 

HEARTILY  rejoice  with  you  at  the  able  discussion  of  this  subject  that  has  taken 
lace  on  this  platform  to-day,  but,  like  Canon  Girdlestone,  I  do  object — and  I  trust 
11  here  object — to  any  view  which  would  limit  our  Lord's  dWme  Viioyi\ft^g»^.   '^Q^ 
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will  remember  that  it  is  written  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Luke 
that  in  His  youth,  before  His  consecration,  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man.   This  might  intimate  limitations  of  His  human  knowledge. 
But  we  read  that  at  His  baptism  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  and  remained  upon  Him. 
And  when  we  turn  to  the  nth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  read  a  prophecy  concerning  not 
merely  His  Godhead,  but  His  manhood,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rbst  upon 
Him.     In  the  exercise  of  that  plenajy  fulness  of  the  Spirit  resting  un  Him,  He  spake 
words  of  infallible  truth  ;  others  received  the  spirit  by  measure,  but  He  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  infinite  fulness.    As  it  is  written,  *<  The  Father  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  to  the  Son. "      Our  Lord  six  times  (quotes  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesb 
as  divinely  authoritative.     He  quotes  Genesis  2-24  as  the  basis  of  the  marriage  law 
established  in  Eden,  and  obligatory  in  all  ages.      He  thrice  quoted  Deuterooomj 
in  His  conflict  with   Satan,   as    the  weapon  wherewith  He  fought.      We  cannot 
believe  that  He  would  meet  the  father  of  lies  with  a  book  which  is  but  a  pious  Iniid, 
if  the  critic's  theory  were  correct.     Again,   the  argument  from  the  langua^  and 
references  in  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  is  a  very  powerful  one  indeed.     Egyptianisms 
are  found  exactly  where  they  ought  to  be,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  namely,  in  Exodus. 
The  word  tebah,  for.the  ark,  occurs  twenty-seven  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  nowhere 
else ;  Moabite  peculiarities  occur  in  Balaam's  utterances  ;  Chaldaisms  in  Daniel  tt 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;  and  Persianisms  in  Esther — all  this  accords  with 
the  authenticity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  sacred  books.     Canon  Tristram  has  most 
ably  brought  forward  several  facts,  showing  that  the  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  history,  and  the  statements  of  the  sacred  documents,  are  being  verified  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  times.     Let  me  recommend  to  you  the  series  of  "  Present  day. 
Tracts "  published  by  the  Tract  Society.     The  discoveries  of  modem  times  have 
proved  that  there  was  a  Hamitic  language  at  Babylon  ages'  before  the  Semitic  or  the 
Assyrian.     Bunsen  alleged   that  the   Bible  statement   that  Nimrod,   the  founder  of 
Babylon,  sprang  from  Ham,  as  well  as  the  notion  of  a  Hamitic  Babel,  was  a  dream 
of   Bibliolaters'  despair.     But  the  primitive  Akkadian  inscriptions  now  prove  that 
the  critic  was  wrong  and   the  Bible   right.     We  might  go  on  and   on,  and  gel 
confirmation  of  His  Holy  Word.     Oh,  friends,  if  the  foundation  be  destroyed  what 
shall  the  righteous  do?     If  we  cannot  depend  on  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  of  what 
use  is  it  as  regards  the  end  for  which  God  gave  it  ?     Suppose  you  were  to  bring  a 
testament  into  the  Probate  Court.     The  question  asked  by  the  judge  is,   "Are  yon 
sure  this  is   the  very   testament  of  the   testator?"     Unless   the   words  are  to  be 
depended  on,  it  is  practically  useless.     The  witnesses  come  forward  and  prove  thf 
signature  of  the  testator  ;  it  is  not  the  witnesses  who  give  authority  to  the  will,  it  ^ 
the   testator.      So    it  is  not   the  Church    (the   witness)    that    gives   Scripture  (our 
testament)  its  authority.     The  testator  in  our  testament  is  God  ;  the  Bible  is  its  own 
best  evidence  ;  it  is  also  proved  by  miracle,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  that 
argument  is  going  on  from  age  to  age. 


The  Right  Rev.  GEORGE  Ridding,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Southwell. 

I  RISE  only  to  deprecate  the  frequency  and  vehemence  with  which  the  words  "must 
and  *' cannot  "  are  imparted  into  the  present  stage  of  this  question.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  criticism  is  met  at  this  stage  with  the  utterances  of  our  blessed  Lord.  To 
condemn  criticism  because  (it  is  said)  our  Lord's  words  ** cannot"  be  consistent  with 
it,  seems  to  me  at  least  premature.  The  speaker  who  has  taunted  the  critics 
with  "setting  Christ  right,"  may  perhaps  be  led  by  the  course  of  the  controversy  to 
find  that  it  is  he,  and  not  they,  who  have  said  that  Christ  ought  not  to  have  don* 
what  He  did.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  critics'  analysis  is  not  answered  by  Christ  s 
words.  The  present  stage  of  the  enquiry  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  properly  get  so 
far  as  to  justify  the  introduction  of  them.  The  critics  present  certain  facts, 
phenomena  observed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  whatever  their  inferences  may  b^* 
it  is  our  reasonable  course  now  to  examine  those  phenomena,  and  see  what  thg 
come  to.  As  reassurance  to  people  likely  to  be  perplexed,  our  Lord's  words  may  be 
properly  introduced,  but  they  do  not  dispose  of  the  phenomena,  which  have  not  )'et 
been  examined.  The  controversy  about  the  New  Testament  shows  that  destructive 
theories  may  be  disabled,  and  leave  only  better  understanding  of  the  books'  character, 
and  more  assurance  of  their  ItulVv.  To  mt  vl  seems  that  nothing  has  added  so  niucn 
to  our  assurance  about  the  ^ew  TesUm^uX  ^s  >\i<i  myv%v^\\yv^  Q.\i^>a!^t  of  so  able 
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1  honest  a  critic  as  M.  Renan,  when  his  views  have  come  to  be  felt  so  unsub- 
ntial  as  they  have  been.  Inferences  may  be  misinterpretations,  and  the  Old 
stament  controversy  may  well  be  expected  in  that  respect  to  be  like  the  New 
stament  controversy.  But  first  of  all,  before  dealing  with  the  inferences,  we  have 
consider  the  phenomena  presented.  At  this  stage,  arguments  such  as  those  so 
y  put  by  Canon  Tristram,  are  surely  what  are  fitted.  It  takes  time,  and  it 
uires  "  the  man  "  to  see  the  points  of  counter  evidence,  and  we  have  not  yet  had 
time.  The  historic  footmarks  pointed  out  by  Canon  Tristram,  as  unobserved 
ces  evidencing  the  old  age  of  the  history,  may  be  embedded  in  writings  of  a  more 
ent  form,  and  so  only  evidence  the  old  age  of  the  contained  history  (which  is  all 
X  signifies),  but  not  show  that  that* history  has  not  been  rewritten  in  later  form  in 
!  books  which  we  have.  But  whatever  may  come  out  in  the  end,  we  cannot  think 
t  the  cross-examination  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  the  analysis  of  the  critics 
;lf  do  otherwise  than  present  many  newly  obscured,  or  at  least  collected  phenomena 
interest  for  the  true  understanding  of  our  books,  and  suggestive  of  literary 
istions  not  to  be  feared,  but  valued.  What  I  desire  is  that  men  should  suspend 
ir  vehemence  and  condemnation,  and  be  sure  that  full  enquiry  leads  to  truth,  and 
are  truth,  and  then  that  they  should  not  hurry,  before  even  the  outworks  are  taken  ^ 
lay  mistaken  hands  of  their  own  upon  the  citadel.  To  assist  in  the  examination, 
w  that  it  has  at  such  a  late  date  begun,  to  produce  what  it  at  present  overlooked, 
1  to  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  literary  and  historical  judgment, 
nore  worthy  of  our  belief  than  denunciations  based  upon  our  preconceptions  about 
i  literary  history  of  the  Bible.  The  last  half  century  has  readjusted  most 
K:onceptions,  and  the  Bible  has  still  its  old  power.  The  advance  in  knowledge  of 
:  material  for  criticism  and  its  method,  give  reason  to  hope  that,  if  only  both  sides 
the  controversy  are  duly  advocated,  and  it  is  not  all  left  to  the  attacking  party, 
!  same  happy  result  will  result  in  this  as  in  the  New  Testament  controversy,  and 
ief  in  the  Bible  established  to  be  not  unscientific. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

HAVE  but  a  very  few  words  to  say  in  winding  up  this  exceedingly  interesting 
cussion.  The  audience  has  not  been  large,  but  those  who  have  been  present  have 
ened  with  the  greatest  patience,  because  the  subject  which  has  been  before  us  hai; 
in  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest.  NoW  I  think  the  outcome  of  our  discussion 
s  morning  will  be  to  produce  in  our  minds  greater  calmness  and  patience.  In  view 
the  great  subject  before  us,  I  think  we  nave  every  reason  to  be  patient.  One 
iter  said  to  us,  and  without  at  all  prejudging  the  results  of  investigation,  that  some 
the  most  eminent  critics,  and  the  majority  of  the  most  eminent  critics,  had  been 
npelled  to  decide  certain  questions.  Well,  we  may  remember  that  precisely  the 
ne  language  was  used  but  a  little  while  ago  concerning  the  Gospels  of  the  New 
stament.  The  critics  have  been  compelled  to  decide  that  the  Gospels  were  written 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  the  critics  have,  I  think  we  may  fairly  say,  now 
;n  answered  as  to  that  decision.  I  also  think  that  criticism  is  real  in  some  respects, 
ause  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  it  is  in  its  infancy.     Professor  Lumby  referred  to 

fact  of  the  change  of  the  alphabet  or  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  fact  that  the 
le  grammar  is  available  from  Genesis  to  the  Chronicles  proves  that  there  has  been 
le  modification  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  I  doubt 
y  much  whether  so  far  the  critics  have  considered  what  the  effect  of  that  must  be 
:louding  the  fair  consideration  of  the  various  ages  at  which  the  books  have  been 
tten.  And  then  I  venture  to  think  that  we  may,  after  all,  whatever  may  be  said, 
t  in  perfect  reliance  on  our  Saviour's  testimony.  I  fully  agree  with  what  the  Dean 
Peterborough  said,  and  I  also  fully  recognize  the  great  importance  of  not  rashly 

presumptuously  bringing  into  consideration  the  mystery  of  our  Saviour's  Godhead 
>  the  question.  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  demur  to  the  argument  which  Canon 
dlestone  urged  in  this  respect.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  a  mystery,  and 
must  remember  that  our  Saviour  became  perfect  man,  and  it  does  not  become  us, 
ink,  to  say  positively  that  the  Lord  must  by  His  divine  nature  on  earth  have  meant 

or  that  concerning   the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I 

also  that  He  was  perfect  man,  and  as  perfect  man  He  possessed  an  incomparable 
rer  of  judging  men  and  things.     He  had  no  object,  however,  lo  pxo\t  01  ^"w^Vv^  . 

I  by  proving  this  or  that,  or  asserting  this   or    that ;  He  bad  no  \5[ieorf  Vo         I 
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establish,  and,  further  than  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  again  and  again  proo6 
that  He  did  possess  an  insight  into  men,  it  may  be  human,  it  may  be  divine — I  thtok 
it  is  human — an  insight  into  men  which  enabled  Him  to  read  men's  cfaaracteis  and 
thoughts ;  He  knew  what  was  in  their  minds.    Even  in  His  childhood  the  doctOES  woe 
astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers,  and  if  that  was  so,  then  snrely  He  vis 
able  to  judge  such  questions  as  these.   He  knew  the  Bible  as  no  man  on  earth  Knows  it, 
and  the  language  in  which  He  read  it  was  to  Him  a  living  language  in  a  sense  it  is 
not  to  us.     He  was  much  nearer  to  the  days  in  which  the  languid  of  the  B3)le  vis 
spoken,  and  which  was  the  method  of  conversation,  and  I  sa^  that  if  our  Siviov 
possessed  this  insight  into  man,  did  He  not  also  possess  an  insight  into  books,  wAr 
out  supposing  Him  to  be  in  advance  of  His  times  m  other  respects  ?    I  think  we  mq 
safely  wait  and  rely  with  full  confidence  that  we  shall  presently  have  all  that  Qnt 
said  established,  that  all  that  Christ  really  did  say  about  the  books  of  the  Old  Tote- 
ment  will  prove  in  the  lonp  run  to  be  absolutely  true.     As  to  the  doubt  which  tas 
been  thrown  upon  our  subject,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  go  away  from  thk  dii* 
cussion  with  a  feeling  that  we  shall  do  well  to  study  our  Bibles  a  little  more  to  see 
what  is  said  in  the  different  books  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written,  vA 
also  with  regard  to  what  our  Saviour  has  said  about  them.     But  I  am  sure  tbk  «e 
need  fear  nothing,  and  that  we  can  face  this  controversy  with  perfect  calmness  tod 
courage.     We  will  have  nothing  of  that  spirit  which  says  that  if  the  facts  are  agaiist 
our  views  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.    We  will  wait  calmly  until  the  htfts  fan« 
been  thoroughly  ascertained,  and  surely  in  due  time  God  will  make  us  know  whit  is 
the  real  truth. 


HENGLER'S    CIRCUS, 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    2nd,     1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE  DUE  LIMITS  OF  RITUAL: 

(a)  How  TO  Define  Them. 

\b)  How  TO  Secure  their  Observance. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  GEORGE  H.  SuMNER,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Guildford  and  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

In  considering  the  subject  assigned  to  me — the  due  limits  of  ritual, 
how  to  define  them,  how  to  secure  their  observance — I  do  very 
unfeignedly  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  this  Congress,  and 
ask  (as  I  am  sure  I  may  do)  for  a  patient  hearing.  I  have,  at  any  rate, 
this  advantage,  that  we  meet  on  the  common  platform  of  our  Church, 
and  that  so  long  as  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  our  common  enemies, 
confront  us  all,  we  must  surely  long  to  show  a  united  front  in  this 
perpetual  conflict.  Brother  must  not  fight  against  brother.  Ephraim 
must  not  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim.  This  happy  state  is 
not  yet  reached,  and  the  question  before  us  this  afternoon — not,  I 
venture  to  think,  inferior  in  importance  to  any  which  has  been  or  will 
be  brought  before  this  Congress — is.  Can  we  do  anything  to  bring  about 
a  happier  state  of  things  than  that  which  actually  exists  ?  Do  not  let  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  paiial^i^  2\\  effort.  It  is  not  good  policy  to 
fold  our  hands  in  despair  oi  swcce^^.    \x  \^  tvqx  ^c^c^^  ^^kJ&k.^  xq  shirk 
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ming  questions.  Despair  on  the  one  hand,  or  cowardice  on  the 
ler,  are  almost  certain  to  bring  about  the  very  end  we  desire  to 
3id. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  mainly  by  a  succession  of  prosecutions  that  the 
;empt  has  been  made  to  define  the  limits  of  ritual.  I  do  not  over- 
oot  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  attempt  has  not  been  successful. 
Prosecutions,  whether  of  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  are  hatefiiL 
e  long  to  do  away  with  them.  We  long  also  to  do  away  with  any 
etext  for  them.  Without  diminishing  the  legitimately  wide  expression 
doctrine  and  ritual  within  our  Church,  we  want  to  remove  the  very 
ison  (Tetre  of  the  Church  Association.  Shall  we  not  do  this  best 
J  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  introducing  this  discussion,  and 
>nsidering  how  to  define  the  limits  of  ritual,  and  how  when  so  defined 
e  may  best  secure  their  observance  ? 

And  here  I  am  confronted  with  this  difficulty — we  want  the  due 
nits  of  ritual  defined.  But  who  is  to  define  them  ?  I  cannot  think 
lat  it  would  tend  to  edification  if  member  after  member  of  Congress, 
hether  reader  or  speaker,  were  to  rise  and  give  his  idea  of  what 
lould  be  the  limits  of  ritual.  It  would  only  be  his  individual  opinion, 
ise  or  unwise,  as  the  case  might  be.  You  must  go  upon  some 
rinciple.  You  must  have  the  limits  of  ritual  defined  by  proper 
ithority.  **  The  Church,**  so  says  the  Twentieth  Article,  **  hath  power 
)  decree  rites  and  ceremonies ;  **  the  Church — not  one  province  to  the 
rclusion  of  the  other,  but  both  acting  in  harmony  together,  and  utter- 
ig  their  voice  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  The  title  of 
anon  139  is,  "A  National  Synod  the  Church  representative."  Let, 
ien,  such  action  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  summon,  in  accord- 
ice  with  historical  precedents,  a  National  Synod ;  and  as  it  seems  to 
le  you  have  the  right  tribunal  for  adjudicating  upon  ritual  questions 
nd  defining  the  due  limits  of  ritual.  Let  me  enlarge  a  little  upon  this. 
We  meet  to-day  in  congress.  Much  as  I  value  congresses  I  cannot 
3ncede  to  them  any  more  than  to  individuals  the  right  of  defining  the 
ue  limits  of  ritual.  Discuss  the  matter  in  congress  as  much  as  you 
lease  ;  form  public  opinion  by  the  preponderance  of  argument  on  one 
de  or  the  other ;  but  after  all  no  resolutions  can  be  put  in  congress, 
0  line  of  action  determined  upon,  and  I,  for  one,  am  thankful  for  it. 
But  there  are  within  our  Church  constitutional  methods  both  of  counsel 
Dd  action.  The  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  no  brand 
ew  institutions,  created  for  the  nonce.  Born  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
)ough  there  have  been  times  in  their  history  of  suspended  animation, 
et  now,  thank  God,  those  slumbers  are  only  memories  of  the  past, 
^nd  these  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  I  would  utilize,  for 
do  not  believe  that  you  could  point  to  any  single  one  of  the  judicial 
•forms  which  have  been  carried  out  in  our  Church  within  the  last  forty 
ears,  which  has  not  either  been  originated  in,  or  fostered  by,  one  or 
oth  of  our  Convocations,  and  so  brought  to  maturity.  And  I  should 
ke  to  ask  what  are  our  Convocations  for  if  they  are  not  to  advise  in 
1st  such  difficulties  as  surround  us  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that 
e  cannot  legislate,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  ignoring  the  one  thing  we 
in  do,  namely,  consult  together  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  acknowledged 
ils.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  object  to  the  present  consUtvi- 
>n  of  Convocation,  and  would  prefer  to  wait  unti\  CotivocaXXotv  \^ 
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reformed.  Convocation  would  gladly  welcome  reform,  but  difficulties 
hitherto  insurmountable  outside  Convocation  stand  in  the  way.  Bat 
because  you  cannot  have  the  very  best  weapon,  will  you  therefore  refuse 
that  which  lies  ready  to  your  hand  ?  Agitate  as  much  as  you  please  for 
Convocational  reform ;  but  a  soldier  would  be  mad  if,  in  the  midst  of 
a  conflict  for  life  or  death,  he  refused  to  make  use  of  the  weapon  placed 
by  the  military  authorities  into  his  hand  because  it  was  not  of  the  very 
newest  pattern. 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  said,  was  not  this  subject  for  many  yens 
under  discussion  both  in  the  Canterbury  and  York  Convocations,  and 
nothing  came  of  it  ? 

But  is  this  allegation  true  ? 

I  will  not  presume  to  refer  to  what  was  the  action  of  York,  but  cod- 
fine  myself  to  that  of  Canterbury. 

The  royal  license  and  letters  of  business  with  reference  to  the  subjea 
of  rubrical  revision  were  issued  to  the  two  Convocations  in  1874. 
Four  years  afterwards,  /.^.,  on  July  31st,  1879,  the  President  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  behalf  of  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
Prolocutor,  on  behalf  of  the  Lower  House,  signed  a  report  to  Her 
Majesty,  containing  certain  amendments  suggested  in  the  rubrics  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

No  one  can  have  examined  these  proposed  alterations  without  being 
convinced  that  both  those  suggested  by  York,  and  those  suggested  l^ 
Canterbury,  were  of  considerable  value,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
Iielp  in  any  future  consideration  of  the  subject.  Time  will  not  allow 
me  to  refer  to  these  in  detail. 

Why,  then,  you  may  ask,  has  not  legislation  followed  ? 

The  words  of  the  address  which  accompanied  the  report  to  Her 
Majesty  supply  the  answer.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  carefully  considered  the  report  referred  to,  and  have 
agreed  to  certain  alterations  and  recommendations  contained  in  the 
accompanying  schedule,  which  recommendations  we  now  humbly 
submit  to  your  Majesty ;  but  in  so  doing  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  invite  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  what 
we  have  proposed  until  the  draft  bill,  which  will  be  presented  to  your 
Majesty  with  this  report,  shall  have  become  law."* 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Draft  Billf  thus  prepared,  which  has 
been  practically  approved  by  the  House  of  Laymen.  Lack  of  time 
prevents  my  reading  it  in  full.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  proposes  to 
enact  that  the  Houses  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  York  may 
i:)repare  and  lay  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  a  scheme  for  making 
such  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  rubrics  and  directions  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  for  providing  such  additional 
services  and  prayers  to  be  used  in  public  worship,  as  may  from  time  to 
lime  seem  to  them  to  be  required  ;  provided  that  no  such  scheme  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  unless  or  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  each  of  the  two  Convocations 
aforesaid and  until  it  shall  first  have  been  published  in  draft 


\ 


Chron.  of  Conv.  July  31st,   1877,  pp.  442,  436. 
tSee  A.ppeTvd\x  (or  Draft  IJill,  p.  418. 
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ach  form  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shall  think  fit,  and  until 
nterval  of  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed  from  such  publication, 
t  will  be  seen  that  this  clause  meets  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 

laity  that  they  too  should  have  their  voice  in  the  final  decision  of 
iestion  so  vitally  affecting  their  interests,  for  it  would  give  ample 
e  for  the  consideration  of  any  proposed  scheme  by  assemblies  of 
ch  lay  Churchmen  form  a  constituent  part.  Their  voice  on  the 
tits  submitted  to  them  would  be  heard  in  Church  Congress  and  in 
)cesan  Conferences  throughout  the  country,  in  the  Central  Council 
Diocesan  Conferences,  and  in  the  House  of  Laymen  during  the 
Ive  months  subsequent  to  its  publication,  and  previous  to  its  final 
)ption.* 

This  suggested  scheme,  if  Her  Majesty  shall  see  fit,  shall  be  laid 
ore  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  apd  after  the  expiration  of  forty 
^s,  if  no  address  from  either  House  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 

consent  to  the  scheme  shall  have  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
hall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  make  an  order  ratifying 
I  said  scheme. 

[sit,  then,  true  to  say  that  nothing  came  of  our  deliberations?  If 
thing  else,  they  at  any  rate  showed  the  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy 
treating  the  ritual  question,  and  that  unless  you  take  extreme  care  how 
J  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  you  may  cut  away  more  than  you  think  or 
ginally  intended.  They  showed  also  how  the  most  delicate  questions, 
:h,  for  example,  as  the  Ornaments  Rubric  and  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
y  be  discussed  without  the  introduction  into  debate  of  theological 
icour  or  party  spirit.  Ought  it  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such 
mid  be  the  case  ?  Is  the  prayer  which,  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
mvocation  of  Canterbury,  we  use  daily  before  our  deliberations  mere 
rbiage  ? 

Domine  Deus,  Pater  luminum  et  Fons  omnis  sapientiae;  nos  ad 
ibellum  pedum  tuorum  provoluti,  humiles  tui  et  indigni  famuli,  Te 
jamus,  ut  qui  in  nomine  tuo  sub  auspiciis  Clementissimae  Reginae 
)strae  hie  convenimus,  gratia  tua  coelitus  adjuti,  ea  omnia  investigare, 
iditari,  tractare  et  discernere  valeamus,  quae  honorem  tuum  et  gloriam 
)moveant  et  in  Ecclesiae  cedant  profectum  Concede  igitur  ut  Spiritus 
IS  qui  concilio  olim  Apostolico,  huic  nostro  etiam  nunc  insideat, 
catque  nos  in  omnem  veritatatem  quae  est  secundum  pietatatem,  ut  qui 

amussim  sanctae  Reformationis  nostrae  errores  corruptelas,  et 
>erstitiones  olim  hie  grassantes  Tyrannidemque  Papalem  merito  et 
io  repudiavimus,  Fidem  Apostolicam  et  vere  Catholicam  firmiter  et 
istanter  teneamus  omnes,  Tibique  rite  puro  cultu  intrepidi  serviamus 
'  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  et  Servatorem  nostrum.  Amen. 
[s  that  prayer  a  mockery  ?  It  were  almost  blasphemy  for  us  to  use  it 
re  thought  our  petitions  would  be  inoperative. 
But  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  separate  action  of  the  two  Con- 
:ations.    And  here  I  feci  to  be  treading  over  subterranean  fires.     But 

proposal  will  not,  I  hope,  arouse  any  susceptibilities  either  in 
nterbury  or  York.  There  have  been  in  the  history  of  our  Church 
asions  on  which  Canterbury  and  York  have  acted  together.  In  1534 
iodical  declarations  were  issued  for  the  abolition  of  Papal  Supremacy, 
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tirst  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  then  in  that  of  York.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  in  enacting  our  present  code  of  canons,  and  in 
1865,  when  the  36th  and  other  canons  as  to  subscription  were  altered, 
and  also  in  the  aheration  recently  made  in  the  canon  touching  tiie 
legal  hours  for  the  celebration  of  marriage.  A  different  course  was 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  authorization  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artidei 
of  religion,  and  of  our  present  Prayer  Book,  in  1661.  In  these  cases  the 
Upper  House  of  York,  either  by  themselves,  or  accompanied  by  dele- 
gates from  the  Lower  House,  attended  in  the  Canterbury  Synod,  and 
joined  in  deliberation. 

But  there  is  a  third  method  by  which  the  two  Provinces  may  be 
brought  together  for  consultation,  and  in  my  opinion  our  present  ritual 
difficulties  might,  by  God's  overruling  hand,  be  best  met  by  die  adop- 
tion of  such  a  course  as  I  have  already  suggested,  namely,  the  combioi' 
tion  of  the  two  Provinces  in  a  National  Synod.  I  do  not  enter  into 
the  question  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  historical  knowledge  on  these  points  b 
unrivalled,  has  considered  the  subject,  and  printed  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  and  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  sodi 
a  course  being  adopted,  or  how,  if  considered  advisable,  it  could  be 
constitutionally  carried  out,  he  would  be  a  pillar  of  strength. 

I  know  that  some  will  say  that  for  such  action  as  this  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived.  You  want  a  calmer  atmosphere.  You  will 
have  heated  debates,  unseemly  discussions.  The  Archbishop  his  not 
yet  given  his  judgment  in  the  case  before  him,  which  still  remains  suh 
iudice.  Wait  at  any  rate  till  that  judgment  has  been  promulgated 
before  you  suggest  any  definite  course  of  action.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
if  you  wait  till  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  path  of  action  you  will 
wait  till  doomsday.  Just  the  same  things  were  said  with  reference  to 
the  revival  of  Convocation.  The  debates  were  sure  to  be  carried  on 
upon  party  lines.  The  odium  theologicum  would  crop  up  upon  ercrf 
occasion  ;  fiery  spirits  would  carry  everything  before  them ;  and  the  still 
small  voice  of  holy  wisdom  would  be  stifled  by  the  angry  clamour  of 
heated  disputants.  Whether  this  has  been  the  case  or  not,  let  the  history 
of  Convocation  since  its  revival  say,  I  can  only  speak  for  the  Lower 
House  of  Canterbury.  I  have  no  doubt  my  brother  Prolocutor  of  York 
will  equally  vouch  for  this  Province.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  you  want  to  hear  discussions  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
carried  on  with  Christian  courtesy  and  forbearance,  come  and  listen  to 
our  debates.  I  have  never  known  anyone  attend  our  sessions  regularly 
who  did  not  feel  thankful  for  the  entire  absence  of  party  spirit  and  party 
voting,  and  for  the  admirable  tone  and  temper  displayed  by  speaker 
after  speaker.  And  is  the  union  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  a  geneial 
synod,  likely  to  change  the  peaceful  aspect  of  affairs  ?  Is  the  presence  of 
our  Fathers  in  God  in  consultation  with  the  presbyters  likely  to 
do  other  than  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  if  any  sorfj 
should  arise?  I  trow  not.  What  body  of  men  more  fit  to 
take  council  together  for  the  guidance  of  our  Church  than  the 
bench  of  bishops — never  as  a  body  surpassed  in  any  period  of 
our  history — assisted  by  the  archdeacons  and  presbyters  selected 
by  the  whole  body  of  beneficed  clergy?  Not  the  time?  Why 
it  sttiti%  to  me  just  the  t\^\vI  VYiae.    T\v^  Vw^m^^ic^  ^1  Archbishop  Tait's 
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Lcy  of  peace  is  still  felt.  Much  has  been  learnt  on  both  sides  in  this 
troversy  during  the  past  few  years.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Com- 
sioners'  reports  have  greatly  helped  to  the  understanding  of  the 
icacies  of  the  question,  and  the  subject  would  be  considered  now 
h  a  flood  of  light  thrown  upon  it,  and  with  an  honest  desire  and 
lost  painful  longing — felt,  I  believe,  on  both  sides — for  peace,  blessed 
ice,  peace  with  honour. 

But  do  you  ask  me  why  I  bring  this  subject  before  Congress,  in- 
ad  of  before  the  Convocations  ?  Do  you  ask  why,  if,  in  my  opinion, 
olution  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  sought — not  without  hope 

success — in  the  direction  indicated,  I  do  not  try  to  persuade  the 
3per  legal  and  constitutional  power  at  once  to*  move  in  the  matter? 
le  answer  to  my  own  mind  is  clear  and  decisive.  We  live  in  the 
Qeteenth  century.  You  cannot  in  the  long  run  act  contrary  to  general 
iblic  opinion.  You  must  carry  the  Church — the  laity  as  well  as  the 
*rgy — with  you  if  you  want  to  effect  reforms  without  revolution  or  disrup- 
>n.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  brought  this  special  point  before  this  Con- 
ess,  so  that  if  it  is  at  all  worthy  of  consideration  it  may  be  viewed  from 
1  sides,  criticised  by  Churchmen  at  large,  of  all  schools  of  thought,  so 
at  it  may  be  ultimately  decided  by  the  proper  authorities  in  this 
atter. 

And  now  I  have  only  time  to  state  in  exact  terms  my  suggestions 
r  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  limits  of  ritual — how  to  define  them, 
>w  to  secure  their  observance. 

How  to  define  them.  Not  by  the  dicta  of  irresponsible  societies  on 
e  one  hand  or  the  other.  The  Church  suffers  by  the  existence  of 
deties  acting  with  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  over  that  section  of 
e  Church  which  gives  its  adherence  to  them :  not  by  legislation, 
cept,  if  necessary,  with  the  consent  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Con- 
K:ations  of  both  provinces,  and  if  possible,  arrived  at  in  the  way  pointed 
It  in  the  draft  bill  already  referred  to. 
But  a  third  course  lies  open  before  us. 

Let  such  constitutional  action  as  may  be  necessary  be  taken  to  sum- 
on  a  National  Synod.  Let  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York 
eet  and  discuss  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  Church  House  is 
dng  built  on  the  most  magnificent  site  in  London  to  receive  them, 
hat  a  glorious  inauguration  of  that  building  would  it  be  if,  after  due 
^liberation  therein — not  hasty,  partial,  or  shallow,  but  after  looking  at  the 
bject  in  all  its  bearings — ecclesiastical,  historical,  devotional,  practical, 
ch  resolutions  should  eventually  be  the  product  of  council,  interchange 

thought,  and  prayer  as  might  tend  under  God  to  a  solution  of 
r  present  difficulties.  *'  Te  Deum  Laudamus"  would  be  sung  in  many 
church  in  our  land. 

And  would  not  this  be  the  solution  also  of  the  second  question  sub- 
tted  to  this  Congress,  how  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  due  limits 
ritual  thus  laid  down  ? 

Ought  we  to  doubt  it  ?  Do  not  let  us — the  clergy  of  the  Church — be 
en  to  the  charge  that,  while  abjuring  the  infallibility  of  any  external 
thority,  it  is  only  in  order  that  we  may,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Judges, 

that  which  is  right  in  our  own  eyes.     We  cannot  all  speak  with  the 
thority  of  a  spiritual  court  exercising  its  legitimate  authority.    There 
27 
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must  be  mutual  concessions.     Bear  and  forbear  must  banish  arbitrary 
self-will.    There  must  be  the  deference  of  individual  judgment  to  the 
authoritative  declaration  of  our  ecclesiastical  heads.  We  cannot  all  have 
our  own  way.   The  Church  would  be  a  chaos  if  we  could.   Am  I  taking 
too  sanguine  a  view  when  I  say  that  I  honestly  believe  that  if  sudi  a 
synod  as  I  have  suggested  were  to  meet,  deliberate,  advise,  the  Churcb 
at  large  would,  with  thankful  hearts,  accept  the  resolutions  arrived  at, 
and  that  loyal  Churchmen,  unshaken  in  their  devotion  to  their  Spintiial 
Mother,  would  present  one  united  front  to  the  enemies  of  our  salvatioD, 
and,  living  in  unity  and  godly  love,  should  once  more  hear  the  words, 
See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another  ?    Is  this  millennium  ? 

It  is  at  any  rate  a  millennium  to  be  prayed  for,  struggled  for,  and, 
God  of  His  mercy  grant  it — brought  about  in  our  day ! 


[APPENDIX.] 
CONVOCATION    OF    CANTERBURY. 


DRAFT    PRAYER    BOOK    (RUBRICS    AND    ADDITIONAL 

SERVICES)    BILL. 


The  following  is  the  form  of  the  Draft  Bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  two  Housei  of  die 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  by  Resolutions  of  May  14th,  1886 ;  February  lOth  aad 
May  nth,  1887  ;  and  amended  t^  Resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  passed  on  Blaicb 
1st,  1889,  after  consideration  of  Resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Laymen  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  on  February  27th,  1889  : — 

DRAFT    BILL. 

"  An  Act  to  authorise  the  provision  of  additional  services  for  use  in  the  Churdiof 
England  and  for  the  revision  from  time  to  time  of  the  rubrics  and  directions  contaiod 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

**  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  increased  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  ptoviaon 
of  additional  services  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  the  revision  from 
time  to  time  of  the  rubrics  and  directions  of  the  said  Church,  as  circumstances  o^T 
require : 

**  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  withtbe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows : — 

**  I.  This  Act  may  for  all  purposes  be  cited  as  'The  Prayer  Book  (Rubrics  iw^ 
Additional  Services)  Act,  1889.' 

**2.  This  Act  shall  extend  to  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Englandi 
and  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

' '  3.  The  Presidents  and  other  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  may  from  time  to  time  prepare  and  lay  befcic 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  a  scheme  for  making  such  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the 
rubrics  and  directions  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  for  providioc 
such  additional  services  and  prayers  to  be  used  in  public  worship,  as  may  rrom  XBt^ 
to  time  seem  to  them  to  be  required  :  Provided  that  no  such  scheme  as  aforesaid  shiB 
be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  unless  or  until  the  same  shall  have  been  agiec^ 
to  by  each  of  the  two  (Convocations  aforesaid,  and  be  certified  to  Her  Majesty  theQoe** 
under  the  hands  and  ecclesiastical  seals  of  the  Presidents  of  both  the  said  CoDVoa- 
tions  ;  and  until  it  shall  first  have  been  published  in  draft  in  such«form  [manner*]  >s 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shall  think  fit,  and  until  an  interval  of  twelve  montb^ 
shall  have  elapsed  from  such  publication. 


*  The    Lower   House   (Marcli    1st,    1889)   desire   the   substitution  of   the  woni 
"manner  "  for  "form,"  "m  oid«  Xo  icva.>R.^  \i  clear  that  the  mode  of  publiatioo, 
And  not  the  fonn  of  words,  \s  tefciitd  Xo.'' 
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*  4.  When  any  such  scheme  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  laid  before  Her  Majestv 

Council,  the  same  shall  forthwith,  if  Her  Majesty  shall  see  fit,  be  laid  before  botn 

tuses  of  Parliament,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting, 

m  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  then  next  ensuing  Session  of 

rliament. 

"  5.  In  case  either  House  of  Parliament  shall,  within  forty  days  after  any  such 

leme  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  laid  before  such  House,  present  an  address  to 

!r  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold  her  consent  from  such  scheme,  no 

ther  proceedings  shall  be  had  with  respect  to  such  scheme  ;  but  a  new  scheme, 

mtical  in  whole  or  in  part  with  such  scheme,  may  at  any  time  thereafter,  notwith- 

inding  such  address,  be  prepared  and  proceeded  with  under  this  Act. 

"6.  In  case  neither  House  of  Parliament  shall,  within  the  said  period  of  forty 

ys,  present  such  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 

ajesty  in  Council  to  make  an  order  ratifying  the  said  scheme,  and  specifying  the 

oe  or  times  when  it  shall  take  effect. 

"7.  In  any  order  made  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 

shall  be  sufhcient  to  refer  to  this  Act  without  reciting  any  of  the  provisions  of 

is  Act. 

**8.  Every  such  order  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  making  thereof  by  Her 

ajesty  in  Council,  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  ;  and  so  soon  as  any  such 

der  shall  be  so  published,   it  shall,  in  all  respects  and  as  to  all  things  therein 

ntained,  have  and  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same  were  included  in 

id  enacted  by  this  Act. 

'*9.  In  all  editions  of  the  Book,  of  Common  Prayer,  the  rubrics,  directions,  and 

Iditional  services  and  prayers,  shall  be  printed  according  to  the  scheme  or  schemes 

tified  by  such  order  or  orders,  and  all  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  said  Book 

Common  Prayer  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  such  book  as  so  printed. 
**  10.  A  copy  of  every  order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  made  under  this  Act  shall 
!  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament  within  forty  days  after  the  making  thereof 

Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or;  if  Parliament  be  not  then  sitting,  within  twenty-one 
lys  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament."  * 


The  Right  Hon.  ViSCOUNT  HALIFAX,  President  of  the 

English  Church  Union. 

DO  not  propose  to  discuss  what  ought  to  be  the  due  limits  of  ritual 
n  the  abstract,  or  how  the  observance  of  those  limits  ought  in  the 
tbstract  to  be  secured.  I  must  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  Church  of 
i^ngland,  when  she  reformed  her  service  books  and  translated  her 
-•iturgy  into  English,  had  no  intention,  in  the  words  of  the  thirtieth  canon, 
>f  departing  from  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  Germany  in 
egard  to  matters  of  ritual  any  more  than  she  had  in  regard  to  matters 
»f  doctrine,  where  such  ritual,  as  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer- 
►ook,  could  claim  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ. 

In  the  declaration  ordered  by  Elizabeth  in  1569  to  be  read  in  all 
hurches  it  is  expressly  stated  : — **  We  deny  to  claim  any  superiority  to 
urself  to  defyne,  decyde,  or  determyn  any  article  or  Poynt  of  the 
Ihristian  Fayth  and  Relligion,  or  to  change  any  ancient  ceremony  of 
le  Church  from  the  Forme  before  received  and  observed  by  the 
latbolick  and  Apostolick  Church." 

No  less  decisive  is  the  subsequent  history  of  ritual  observance  in  the 
hurch  of  England  if  regard  be  had  both  to  what  has  been  preserved 


*  Sold  at  the  National  Society^s  Depository,  Westminster.     Convocation  Recoct, 
o.  238.     Price  id. 
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and  what  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  way  such  disuse  has  come 
about. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  portion  of  Western  Christendom  where  the 
ancient  daily  offices  of  matins  and  evensong  are  so  carefully  sung  and 
so  much  frequented  by  the  laity  as  they  are  in  England. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  thankful  for,  though  it  marks  all  the  more 
emphatically  the  very  different  treatment  which  has  so  genenlly 
befallen  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Contrast,  for  instance^ 
the  solemnity  and  circumstances  with  which  matins  and  evensong  hive 
been  accustomed  to  be  sung  in  cathedrals  and  Ro3ral  chapels  with 
the  absence  of  all  corresponding  ceremonial,  either  in  the  way  of  masic 
or  other  observance,  in  the  case  of  Holy  Communion.  The  explaiii- 
tion  of  this  fact,  which  antecedently  would  have  seemed  so  unlikdf, 
is  one  which  solves  many  other  difficulties  of  a  similar  sort.  Matins 
and  evensong  retained  their  traditional  rendering  because  the  daily 
office  was  never  discontinued,  but  the  infrequency  with  which  Holy 
Communion  came  to  be  celebrated  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the 
Calvinism  which  so  largely  infected  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  Older 
insisting  upon  a  certain  number  of  those  present  communicating  widi 
the  priest — in  a  time  of  laxity  and  indifference  you  do  not  secnre 
communicants  by  desiring  their  presence — gradually  led  to  a  ?ery 
general  neglect  and  forgetfulness  of  the  traditional  manner  in  whkh 
the  Church  had  been  used  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion.  The  cope, 
which  had  been  ordered  when  only  the  first  part  of  the  Communion 
Office  was  to  be  used  first,  usurped  the  place  of  the  vestment;  next  the 
cope  itself  dropped  out  of  use,  lingering  on  only  in  cathedrals  and  on 
State  occasions.  The  candles  on  the  altar,  which  were  still  lit  at 
evensong,  though  certainly  not  for  purposes  of  giving  light,  since  till 
within  quite  recent  times  evensong  was  always  said  early  in  the  afternoon, 
ceased  to  be  lit  for  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  just  as  in  the 
parish  where  I  was  brought  up  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  custom 
to  read  the  Communion  Service  at  the  altar  ;  the  service,  except  on  four 
Sundays  in  the  year,  when  Holy  Communion  was  actually  administeredt 
being  always  read  from  the  reading-desk,  till  at  last  restoration,  when  it 
was  attempted,  seemed  to  be  innovation,  and  it  was  thought  easier  to 
interpret  the  rubrics  so  as  to  harmonize  them  with  what  had  come  to 
be  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  rather  than  to  conform  the 
practice  of  the  Church  to  what  would  otherwise  certainly  have  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  rubric. 

But  to  do  more  than  allude  to  these  points  would  be  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  Congress.  My  desire,  and  1  suppose  it  is  the  object  with 
which  this  subject  has  been  selected,  is  to  contribute  something  which 
may  promote  peace,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Congress  those  counsels 
which,  as  I  believe,  can  alone  secure  peace. 

The  Church  of  England  requires  peace  in  regard  to  these  ritual 
controversies,  she  needs  order,  she  needs  among  many  of  her  members 
a  greater  respect  for  authority,  she  needs  also  the  restoration  of  much 
that  has  been  obscured  and  forgotten  ;  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  like 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  considering  how  these  objects  are  to  be 
sccxxTtdi^  you  have  to  consider,  not  what  might  be  abstractedly  best,  but 
vrhsit  '\s  best  in  view  of  ex\sl\tv^  ^%'ste^\\Aes».    KxA  v\  view  of  those 
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ssibilities— controlled  as  they  are  by  a  past  the  consequences  of  which 
u  cannot  ignore,  and  limited  as  they  are  by  existing  difficulties  which 
u  cannot  overcome — what,  I  make  bold  to  ask,  is  the  use  of  a 
scussion  at  the  present  time  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  , 
cx:lamation  of  a  definite  standard  of  ritual  to  be  enforced  upon  all 
d  everywhere  alike? 

Does  anyone  suppose — ^and,  if  this  discussion  is  to  be  a  serious  one, 
»u  cannot  exclude  the  question — that  such  a  simple  ritual  as  is, 
r  example,  involved  in  the  use  of  the  Eucharistic  vestments,  the  two 
^ts,  and  the  mixed  chalice,  the  use  of  which  in  the  second  year  of 
dward  VI.  is  not  questioned,  can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
ther  enforced  or  forbidden  with  any  prospect  of  acquiescence  on  one 
de  or  the  other  ?  But  if  this  be  the  case — and  does  anyone  doubt 
? — then  what  is  the  use  of  discussing  the  limits  of  a  simpler  or  a  more 
aborate  ritual,  and  how  those  limits  are  to  be  secured  when  even  the 
mpler  ritual  is  at  this  moment  the  object  of  prosecution,  and  when  all 
lat  has  been  asked  by  those  who  use  it  is,  not  that  it  shall  be  enforced 
Q  others,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  themselves?  I 
ibmit  that  present  circumstances  make  any  attempt  to  lay  down  a 
efinite  standard  of  ritual  with  the  object  of  enforcing  anything  like 
tual  uniformity  impossible.  Our  present  ritual  diversities  may  be  a 
reat  misfortune,  .but  there  are  worse  evils  than  even  a  very  wide 
ivergence  in  regard  to  ritual,  and  it  would  only  be  too  possible  at  the 
resent  moment,  by  measures  which  could  appeal  to  the  best  motives, 
)  illustrate  again  the  saying,  "  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant." 
But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said  the  Ornaments  Rubric  is  ambiguous  : 
is  only  reasonable  to  explain  it.  I  deny  the  ambiguity ;  but,  did  I 
Imit  it,  I  should  still  deny  the  conclusion.  Any  explanation  of  the 
ibric  must  either  limit  or  expand  its  meaning.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  change 
I  disguise,  but  any  change,  unless  everything  which  has  been  contended 
>r  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  to  be  surrendered,  must  involve  serious 
ifficulties  to  both  parties  in  the  Church.  Left  as  it  is,  custom  prevents  the 
ibric  from  being  any  difficulty  to  those  who  disregard  its  provisions. 
Iiis  would  certainly  not  be  the  case  were  the  ritual  enjoined  by  it  to  be 
rdered  afresh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rubric  as  it  stands  covers  and  makes 
dssible  much  more  of  the  ancient  ritual  used  up  to  and  in  the  second 
iar  of  Eldward  VI.  than  many  persons  are  prepared  to  admit.  The 
ily  way,  therefore,  by  which  you  can  avoid  creating  fresh  difficulties 
1  the  way  of  either  side  is  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  neither  investing 
ie  rubric  with  fresh  force  or  attempting  to  limit  its  meaning :  to 
x^uiesce,  in  fact,  in  the  present  diversity  of  ritual,  leaving  it  to  the 
iscretion  of  the  bishop,  with  whom,  according  to  ancient  principle, 
^jus  liturgicutn  rests,  to  see  that  congregations  are  not  driven  away 
Dm  church  by  indiscretion  and  imprudence,  or  by  careless  neglect  and 
reverence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy :  to  carry  out,  in  short,  the 
ishes  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  more  recently  to 
How  the  advice  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  a 
large  to  his  clergy  ;  and  thus  to  protect,  on  the  one  hand,  the  con- 
iences  of  those  who  disregard  the  provisions  of  the  rubric,  and  would 
ruple  to  use  them  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  those 
10,  in  all  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  desire  to  see  iVve  t\\>3i^  ol 
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the  Church  restored  once  more  to  something  of  its  ancient  dignity  and 
splendour. 

It  will  be  objected,  I  know,  that  such  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  would  carry  with  it  no  legal  force  ;  but  does  anyone 
suppose,  the  right  of  the  Church  to  her  ancient  ritual  being  once 
admitted,  that  in  cases  where  there  was  any  real  ground  for  inter- 
ference, the  bishop's  ruling,  given  after  the  ancient  manner  in  the  synod 
of  the  diocese,  would  not  be  acquiesced  in  at  once  ?  I  have  spoken  of 
aggrieved  congregations  as  a  reason  for  such  Episcopal  interference; 
but  where  are  these  aggrieved  congregations  ?  Have  they  any  real 
existence  ?  They  do  indeed  exist,  but  they  are  such  congregations  is 
those  of  S.  Margaret's,  Liverpool,  in  the  present ;  S.  Alban's,  Holbom; 
S.  John's,  Miles  Platting,  in  the  past.  If  protection  is  needed,  it  is  not 
for  congregations  driven  from  their  parish  churches  by  the  indiscretions 
of  the  clergy,  but  for  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  alike  from  the  perseca- 
tions  of  an  irresponsible  society.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  to-day  whidi 
may  offend  anyone,  but  I  do  plead  for  charity  and  toleration;  on 
the  one  side  for  freedom,  not  to  disobey  the  law,  but  to  obey  it; 
on  the  other,  for  no  attempt  to  enforce  upon  clergy  or  laity  against  their 
wills  an  unaccustomed  ritual,  though  prescribed  by  the  words  of  a  rubric 
According  to  the  well-known  principles  of  canon  law,  when  things 
ordered  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  no  one's  conscience  need 
be  troubled  at  not  using  them,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  competent 
ecclesiastical  authority :  here  is  peace  on  one  side.  The  Church  has 
always  used  a  certain  ceremonial  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist 
The  words  of  our  present  rubrics  prescribe  that  ritual :  here  is  peace 
on  the  other. 

Insist  on  such  a  concordat,  and  all,  we  may  hope,  will  be  well- 
Attempt  anything  else  and  our  present  evils  will  seem  as  nothing  by  the 
side  of  those  you  will  have  created.  What  came  of  Bishop  Blomfield's 
attempt  to  secure  ritual  uniformity  by  enjoining  the  surplice  and  forbid- 
ding the  black  gown  ?  What  do  you  think  is  likely  to  be  the  result 
to-day  of  an  endeavour  to  enforce  or  forbid  the  lights  ?  In  regard  to 
these  matters  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  useful  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  example  of  the  English  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I 
am  not  concerned  to  defend  all  that  they  did,  very  far  from  it,  but  wc 
may  well  be  grateful  that  they  did  refuse  to  close  up  and  determine,  one 
way  or  the  other,  doctrinal  matters  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been 
decided  or  insisted  upon  as  necessary  by  the  whole  Church. 

We  may  well  imitate  such  caution  in  regard  to  our  ritual  controversies. 
The  "  nee  exigimus  nee prohibemus  "  of  Luther  was  never  more  applicable 
than  it  is  to-day.  Let  us  be  content  to  leave  these  ritual  questions  open 
questions  for  the  present.  There  is  a  future  opening  out  before  us 
which  it  is  impossible  to  forecast.  Do  not  let  us  tie  our  hands  in  respect 
to  it,  or  preclude  ourselves  by  any  restrictive  action  now,  from  all  that  a 
more  generous  and  juster  policy  at  this  moment  may  render  possible  in 
the  future.  These  ritual  matters,  if  left  alone,  will  find  their  own  leM 
and  to  a  very  great  extent  settle  themselves  ;  they  are  doing  so  more 
and  more  every  day.  Let  us  then  be  patient  with  existing  anomalies- 
Let  us  be  patient  with  one  another.  Above  all,  let  us  trust  one  another, 
^n^  refrain  from  mutual  accusations  of  unfaithfulness. 
In  doctrinal  matters,  viVvew  xtieiv  ^^2cit  \Jwax.  xV^vt  owe  wish  is  to  sene 
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he  Christian  cause,  when  they  proclaim  their  earnest  desire  to  submit 

0  the  Church's  teaching,  and  their  willingness  to  retract  anything  which 
he  may  condemn  in  their  writings,  it  is  surely  no  sign  of  orthodoxy, 
>ut  of  something  very  different,  to  endeavour  to  drive  them  into  corners, 
md  to  brand  them  with  the  name  of  heretics.  When  men  declare,  and 
>rove  it  by  their  lives — ^let  such  lives  as  those  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  and 
Vf  r.  Lowder  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say — that  their  one  desire  is 
;o  be  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  Sjive  the  souls  for  whom 
she  is  responsible,  why  should  they  be  deemed  unfaithful,  their  lives 
larassed,  and  their  work  hindered,  because  they  use  a  ritual  which  is 
lie  common  heritage  of  Western  Christendom,  which  has  the  sanction 
>f  the  unchanging  East,  and,  to  put  it  on  the  very  lowest  possible 
uound,  is  certainly  not  forbidden  by  the  Prayer-book — I  might  have 
udd,  which  is  contemplated  by  the  rubrics — and  which,  the  moment  it 
s  used,  is  at  once  seen  to  harmonize  and  fit  in  with  the  whole  structure 
>f  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Members  of  an  old  family  are  proud 
>f  its  traditions  and  observances ;  but  we  are  members  of  the  family  of 
Christ,  which  has  flourished  in  this  land  before  England  was  a  nation. 
Shall  it  be  accounted  a  crime  in  us  if  we  rejoice  in  perpetuating  the 
;>bservances  and  preserving  the  traditions  not  only  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  but  of  all  the  preceding  centuries  during  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  existed  in  our  midst?  We  defend  our  claim  to 
3ur  endowments  and  to  our  buildings  by  asserting  the  historic  continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England.  What  becomes  of  that  claim  if  we  do  not 
preserve  continuity  of  doctrine,  and,  in  all  its  main  features,  continuity 
of  ritual  and  practice  ? 

The  Church  of  England  to-day  stands  at  the  parting  of  two  ways. 
Never  had  she  greater  opportunities  opening  out  before  her.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  greater  dangers  seem  to  imperil  her  future.  Nothing  but 
my  conviction  of  how  great  the  crisis  may  be  could  have  brought  me 
here  to-day;  but  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 
Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  outstep  the  limits  of  my  subject  \  forgive  me  if 

1  seem  guilty  of  presumption  in  touching  upon  such  subjects  at  all  \  but 
consider  how  much  is  involved  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  regard  to  all  these  matters,  not  only  as  it  affects  her  own 
future,  but  the  future  of  Christendom  at  large.  How,  in  view  of  the 
Utacks  that  are  being  made  upon  it  (it  is  a  question  which  presses 
increasingly  upon  us  all),  is  the  faith  of  Christendom  to  be  defended, 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  *'  quod  semper^  the  quod  ubique^  and  the  quod 
ab  omnibus  "  ? 

The  Roman  Church  has  thought  fit,  by  recent  definitions,  to  impose 
as  dogmas  necessary  to  salvation  what  before  had  been  considered  open 
questions.  What  will  be  the  eventual  result  of  that  policy  has  yet  to  be 
seen,  but  that  it  exposes  the  faith  of  Christendom  to  serious  dangers 
and  invests  the  traditional  position  of  the  Church  of  England  with  a 
special  importance  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Never,  surely,  was  it  more 
important  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  to  show  that  to  profess  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  to  believe  in  the  sacramental  teaching  of  the  Church, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  all  that  at  present  seems  to  be  involved  in 
the  Roman  position.  Never,  surely,  was  it  more  incumbent  upon  the 
Church  of  England  to  prove  herself  a  true  and  faithful  witness  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  undivided  Christendom.     But  thai  sh^  xsia'^  V^^ 
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such  a  witness  those  who  speak  in  her  name  must  not  appeal  to  that 
faith  and  practice  only  when  it  suits  their  own  purposes.  If  Catholic 
consent  and  an  appeal  to  the  faith  taught  always  everywhere,  and  by  all, 
is  a  sure  ground  upon  which  to  rest  our  position  as  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Rome  on  one  side,  and  the  n^ations  of  Puritanism  and 
dissent  on  the  other,  that  consent  cannot  honestly  and  consistently  be 
disregarded  when  the  question  at  stake  is  the  sacramental  teaching  and 
the  external  worship  of.  the  Church. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  externals  of  worship  are  not 
essential  I  know  they  are  not  essential ;  but  I  know  also — ^and  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact — that  under  existing  circumstances  to 
strike  at  tfie  ritual  is  to  ^tpkfi^^a»the  di)ctrine  with  which  that  ritual  is 
connected.  Maintain  the  rit  JaTTovered  by  the  ornaments  rubric  and 
the  Church  of  England,  as  Mr.  Keble  used  to  point  out,  can  make  good 
her  Eucharistic  teaching  before  the  face  of  Christendom.  It  would  be 
less  easy  to  do  so  were  that  rubric  altered  or  the  ritual  contemplated  by 
it  forbidden,  now  that  it  has  revived. 

If  the  aut^iorities  of  the  Church  of  England  decline  that  appeal,  and, 
when  the  matter  is  at  last,  after  the  struggles  of  fifty  years,  definitely 
brought  before  them,  deliberately  and  finally  declare  that  the  extenals 
of  Catholic  worship  have  no  place  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  what,  I  am  compelled  to  ask,  will  be  the  inference  drawn,  it 
may  be,  by  some  of  her  own  children,  certainly  by  those  outside  ber 
communion  ? 

But  there  are  other  grounds  than  these  for  refusing  to  curtail  the 
ritual  now  in  use.  Is  all  beauty,  is  all  art,  is  all  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  to  be  eiciled  from  the  sanctuary?  The  service  of  the 
Church  on  earth  should  be  the  transcript  of  the  worship  of  heaven.  It 
should  transfigure  this  lower  world  with  a  reflection  of  the  glories  behind 
the  veil.  For  the  poor  it  should  be  the  opportunity  afforded  them  for 
forgetting  the  squalor  and  the  poverty  of  their  ordinary  surroundings; 
for  the  rich  it  should  supply  the  occasion  for  a  generous  outlay  on  the 
adornment  of  God*s  house  and  God's  worship  which  shall  have  nothii^ 
of  self  about  it.  It  is  no  imaginary  picture  that  I  am  drawing;  all  this 
is  being  accomplished,  it  is  a  fact  amongst  us.  Are  we  to  be  deprived 
of  it  ?  But  there  is  more  even  than  this.  The  object  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  ritual  has  been  to  restore  once  more  the  Holy 
Eucharist  to  its  proper  place  amongst  us  as  the  one  great  distinctive 
normal  act  of  the  Churches  worship. 

We  ask  that  nothing  be  done  to  hinder  that  restoration.  'We  do  not 
ask  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church — I  have  said  it  already 
once,  but  I  will  repeat  it  again — that  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  enforced  ;  but  we  do  ask  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  take  it  away.  We  do,  indeed,  ask  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
which  we  are  capable,  that  we  who  have  learnt  its  value  shall  be  allowed 
in  all  peace  and  quietness  to  hand  on  to  those  that  come  after  us  that 
Eucharistic  worship,  with  all  its  ancient  accessories,  which  from  their 
earliest  years  has  been  the  heritage  and  possession  of  our  children,  which 
they  have  loved,  which  has  helped  them  in  their  passage  through  this 
world,  and  by  which,  as  we  humbly  hope  and  trust,  they  have  been 
fitted  and  prepared  on  earth  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  country  and 
the  glories  of  Jerusalem  above,  viYivO^  'v&  \^^  xsvoxVxei  of  us  all. 
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s  subject  has  usually  been  treated  as  though  it  concerned  what  may  be  called,  for 
tness  sake,  "High  Church  difficulties"  only.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  in 
ing  that  it  has  another  side.  What  and  whence  are  these  grumblings  that  one 
"s  at  times  against  the  rigid  sternness  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Act  of  "  black 
Jiolomew's  Day,"  which  for  the  last  time  defined  our  rubrics  and  forbad 
to  transgress  them  by  a  single  inch?  It  is  not  a  very  rare  thing 
-a-days  to  see  an  inclination  among  some  of  the  best  of  the  Church's 
kers  to  pillory  and  pelt  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
:.  Which  of  us  clergy  has  not  recollections  of  writhing  now  and  then  under 
item  rigidity  when  we  are  told  to  go  to  mission  room  or  unconsecrated  chapel 
ise — and  even  there  with  doubtful  legality — those  elastic  services  which  are 
3ming  simply  essential  to  our  Church's  effective  impact  upon  many  thousands 
ler  sons  and  daughters,  both  in  town  smd  country  ?  Personally  I  desire,  almost 
7e  anything  else  in  Church  legislation,  to  see  services  like  these,  as  otLiitional 
ices,  made  legal  in  our  parish  churches ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  believe  that  if  we 
}  spoke  lustily  enough  and  unitedly  enough  to  that  effect  we  could  get  what  we 
it  without  delay.  It  is  a  rash  thing  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  legislators, 
ed  and  secular,  who  are  sitting  on  this  platform,  but  I  do  believe  there  is  a  good 
1  of  bogey  about  the  Parliamentary  non  possumus  in  these  matters.  Can  anybody 
his  hall  point  to  a  single  subject  on  which  the  Church  has  definitely  made  up  its 
d,  and  on  which  Parliament  has  refused  to  accede  to  its  united  wish  ? 
ut  that  is  not  exactly  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  to-day.  Real  as  is  our  need 
in  elasticity,  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  hinders,  which  of  us  will  deny  that  the 
JTch  of  England  has  had  cause  to  thank  God  again  and  again  for  that  much  abused 
?  Suppose  the  bonds  had  been  a  little  looser ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
)ose  the  anchor-chains  had  been  a  few  fathoms  longer,  where  might  our  ship  have 
ted  to  as  regards  her  usages  when  she  was  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  tide,  say  100 
50  years  ago  ?  The  Act  of  Uniformity  is  like  one  of  those  veterans  whom,  perhaps, 
•he  infallible  days  of  our  teens,  we  disrespectfully  called  **oId  fogies,"  till  we 
ned  from  our  sires  and  grandsires  what  the  *'  old  fogey  "  did  for  us  all  in  days 
\  gone  by  ;  and  then  we  turn  right  round  and  wish  he  was  young  again,  that  we 
ht  see  how  he  would  deal  with  the  needs  and  troubles  of  to-day.  Probably  he 
lid  not  deal  with  them  quite  as  he  dealt  with  them  then.  No  sane  man,  I 
gice,  supposes  that  if  we  had  to  draw  up  to-day  '*  an  act  for  the  uniformity  of 
lie  prayers,  and  administration  of  sacraments  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,"  we 
lid  make  it  just  like  that  Act  of  1662,  which  had  the  Prayer-book  rubrics  appended 
schedule  to  it. 

mong  the  historical  facts  about  the  final  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  it  is  always  well 
ear  in  mind,  are  three  :  First,  it  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  matter — ^some 
Id  say  it  was  more  political  than  religious  in  its  aim.  Secondly,  the  evils  men 
ted  to  check  were  sins,  not  of  exaggeration,  but  of  omission  or  defect.  The 
ition  was  not  how  to  restrain  a  priest  from  an  exaggerated  ritual,  but  how  to  force 
even  to  wear  a  surplice.  And  thirdly,  what  those  Churchmen  strove  for  was  the 
t  absolute  and  rigid  uniformity.  That  particular  generation  of  our  grandsires  was 
on  uniformalising  all  manner  of  things  ;  on  uniformalizing  people's  gardens  by 
ing  every  tree  into  a  precise  shape;  uniformalizing  peopWs  YiesAsVi'^  ^Xoi^vcv'?, 
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them  in  identical  full-bottomed  wigs ;  and  therefore  the  more  rigid  a  mbric  the  Ixtts  |i: 
they  liked  it. 

Can  anything  be  more  contrarient  to  the  conditions  of  to-day  ?  The  question  fib 
us  is,  thank  God,  no  longer  a  political  one  in  any  sense  whateTer.  Theaim,iti 
events  of  most  of  us,  is  a  reasonable  elasticity  and  not  a  rigid  uniformity ;  and  oncii 
of  defect  and  laxity,  while  we  can  doubtless  find  them  still,  are  sorely  diminiahiifii 
number  every  day.  In  these  circumstances  the  marvel  is,  not  that  the  <dd  Act  Mi 
move  a  little  awkwardly  upon  its  hinges,  but  that  it  should*  continue  to  sent  fit 
purpose  at  all. 

And  yet  it  does  continue  to  serve  us,  and  it  will,  if  we  will  use  it  like  men  ofseK 
and  men  of  courage  and  men  of  faith.     Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  "Tnctifii 
the  Times  -  were  in  full  swing,  a  phrase  was  common  which  is  half  forgottcoavKJ 
Men  used  to  mark  the  antithesis  between  what  was  called  the  *'  simbition  **  and  tk 
"  patience  "  of  the  formularies — between  the  purpose,  that  is,  of  those  who  drew  ibei. 
up,  and  the  meaning  which  they  are  practically  capable  of  bearing.     We  wtnt  tbi 
antithesis  still.     I  confess  that  I  for  one  am  in  favour  of  the  very  widest  tolentioifii 
diversity  of  practice  which  is  compatible  with  common  sense  and  grammar  is  the 
interpretation  of  our  doubtful  rubrics.     And  the  number  of  loyal  Churchmen  beic9 
day  increasing  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  desire  that  sort  of  elasticity.  Son^ 
of  the  wisest  and  weightiest  of  those  who  advocate  it  think  it  might  be  attained  bf* 
virtual  alteration  of  the  disturbing  rubric.     Well,  I  am  with  them  with  all  my  M 
if  only  they  can  get  it.     But  experience  seems  to  show  that  as  a  matter  ofW 
it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  hope  that  if  we  alter  our  rubrics  we  shall  agree  «*> 
what  their  new  terms  are  to  be.     First  the  Ritual  Commission,  and  then  the  OsH^ 
bury  Convocation,  tried  for  some  ten  or  eleven  years  of  steady  work  to  suggest  lO*^ 
alterations,  and  ended  by  virtually  leaving  all  the  disputed  bits  untouched.   Andettf 
if  we  had  got  the  expanded  rubrics  which  are  thus  advocated  there  would  be  hardv 
fast  limits  to  the  new  rules,  like  the  old  ones,  and  when  those  limits  were  exceededtf 
anybody,  we  should  find  ourselves,  as  regards  the  practical  difficulty,  just  whcrt** 
were  before.     I  do  not  say  the  change  is  undesirable  ;  quite  the  contrary.    I  wo>» 
hold  up  both  hands  for  it,  but  I  expect  to  have  to  hold  them  up  very  often  befoitta* 
result  would  be  peaceably  attained.     And,  in  the  meantime,  I  believe  we  couW  J^t 
most  of  what  we  want  by  such  liberal   interpretation  of  our  existing  laws  tf  * 
compatible  with  common  sense  and  grammar.     But  then,  since  common  sense  «** 
even  grammar  are  not  invariable  possessions,  there  must  be — and  this  is  the  poiat  *- 
want  to  emphasize — a  regulating  authority  somewhere,  and  a  regulating  anthonlj^ 
which  is  concrete,  and  not  abstract,  which  is  solid  and  visible  and   personal  V^^ 
get-at-able,  and  which  can  be  called  into  exercise  when  required. 

There  are  two  ways,  in  short,  of  securing  this  larger  liberty.     One  is  :  Re-drtfti^^ 
our  rules  in  words  which  everybody  can  understand,  so  as  to  make  them  indndr^ 
things  which — according  to  official  interpretation — they  now  exclude.     The  other  is! -^ 
Making  the  best  of  the  rules  we  have  got,  and — while  paying  all  respect  totbcii 
official  interpretation — entrusting  somebody  with  a  large  discretion  as  to  their  litenl  - 
and  absolute  enforcement.     I  am  all  in  favour  of  re-drafted  rubrics  of  a  simpler  aw 
wider  sort  if  we  can  get  them.     But  to  get  them  while  people  are  as  hot  as  they  vx. 
now  will  be  a  toughish  task,  and  in  the  meantime,  without  the  least  intending  it, *c 
are  in  danger,  as  it  seems  to  me,   of  losing  our  hold  upon  something  larger  th*^ 
any  rubrical  rule — the  very  principle  of  loyalty  to  law. 

And  yet,  all  the  while,  the  via  prima  salutis  is  lying  open  to  us.  Hereinooi 
midst  are  the  Church's  divinely  appointed  officers,  without  whose  intervention  no  snit 
can  find  its  way  inlo  V\ve  coutVs.    Ya"^  >Xv'i  t^^'^oti^^^xV^j  >k^q.tv  \.Vv^  shoulders  whidi 
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%om  the  first  days  were  meant  to  carry  it    Alike  by  the  nature  of  their  sacred  office, 

:  liy  the  rales  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  by  the 

enactment  of  our  statute  law,  a  discretion  is  definitely  given  to  our  bishops, 

they  choose  to  use  it    It  may  be  said  that  such  a  burden  should  be  shared  with 

who  ¥rill  help  them  to  carry  it.     Some  here  may  remember  a  proposal  which 

the  light  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     Let  me  read  a  few  sentences  : — 

"  A  council  or  board  of  assessors,  lay  and  clerical,  shall  be  elected  in  every  diocese. 

complaint  as  to  ritual  irregularity  shall  be  referred  by  the  bishop  to  this  council, 

which  shall  advise  the  bishop  whether,   in   the  light  of  local  circumstances,  it  is 

ible  that  further  proceedings  should  be  taken.    In  the  event  of  the  bishop  being 

ifised  to  proceed,  he  shall  issue,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  such  admonition  or  order 

he  deems  necessary,  and  this  order  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  unless  the  clerg3rman 

ted  shall  himself  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  against  it.     The  Archbishop  in  person 

hear  such  appeal,  and  determine,  with  the  aid  of  his  vicar-general,  whether  the 

)p*s  admonition  should  be  confirmed  or  annulled." 

Such  was  the  original  draft — of  what?    I  say   it  with   bated   breath — of  the 

lie  Worship    Regulation   Act    of    1874.    That  was   the   metal  (I  venture  to 

the   precious   metal)   which   was   cast  into   the    fire    of  criticism,    "  and 

came  out,"  after  the  opposition  which  was  offered  to  it  on  every  side — 

d],  something  very  different  indeed.    But  the  principle  remains,  and,  in  my  belief, 

is  in  the  recognition  of  such  a  principle  that  our  safety  lies.    It  is  easy  to  pick 

; Stoics  in  it,  easy  to  speak — and  I  am  quoting  words  actually  used — either  of  "  two 

nd  thirty  Star  Chambers   in  the  Church  of    England,"  or  of   bishops    merely 

** registering  automatically  the  directions  of  a  court  of  law."    If  twenty- five  or  thirty 

ago  such  dangers  as  these  were  real — and  I  do  not  say  they  were  or  were  not — 

i^liey  are  not  real  now.    A  little  variety  there  might  be,  there  would  be,  in  the  modes 

*nd  limitations  of  different  dioceses ;  a  little  sacrifice,  here  and  there,  of  things  valued 

^  by  a  priest  only  but  by  his  congregation  ;  but  the  price  so  paid  would  be  as  nothing 

to  the  inestimable  gain  of  securing  at  one  and  the  same  time  loyalty  and  peace.   I  may 

.  ^  Wrong,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  fifty  of  the  leading  High  Churchmen  in 

^?Iand  were    publicly    to   declare   to-morrow,    with    whatever   safeguards   and 

^^^^cautions  they  deem  necessary,  their  determination  during  the  present  distress  to 

^^  the  responsibility  for  settling  each  ritual  dispute  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 

™^  diocese,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision — neither  they  nor  the  Church  at  large 

'^^^'^Id  ever  have  cause  to  be  sorry  for  it. 

^  *  ^ve  purposely  avoided  treading  upon  doctrinal  ground,  but  I  must  just  say  this, 
^^ybody  argues  that  for  a  bishop  to  allow  here  and  there  an  elaborate  ritual  will 
^*^**ger  the  faith,  and  that  ritual  must  needs  mean  Popery,  I  would  ask  him  to 
J"'^***'*  a  berth  on  one  of  your  Hull  steamers  to-morrow,  and  cross  to  Gottenborg. 
^^^    *ini  spend  next  Sunday  morning  in  a  large  Swedish  Church,  and  observe  its 
>»  its  vestments,  and  the  rest.    Then  let  him  spend  twopence  upon  the  authorised 
^ish  catechism— the  "  Lilla  Katekes  "—and  puzzle  out  on  Monday,  while  he  is 
^^T^^'^hig  home  again,  the  extremely  Protestant  doctrines  it  sets  forth ;  and  I  do 
^^^^^^^  that  when  he  lands  again  in  England,  though  he  will  not  have  settled  the 

^  ^^,  his  soul  will  be  a  little  comforted. 

^^^^  ""Uy  be  said  that  the  responsibility  I  would  thus  throw  upon  the  bishops  is  a  very 

^^  *  responsibility.    Of  course  it  is.    And— I  speak  with  all  deference  and  to  all 

3l^l^^**»c» — what  are  the  bishops  for  but  to  accept  and  discharge  responsibility  in  the 

p^^  ^  ^  God  and  man  ?    And  the  more  socb  responsibility  is  exerdsed  in  csaies  of  dis- 

^^ — and  we  are  referring  of  course  to  disputed  cases  only— the  tfvcr  tad  fotmdiix  ^^ 
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be  the  answering  Io3ralty  of  us  all.     It  is  not  perhaps,  nay,  it  certainly  is  not,  the  ideal 
system  for  the  Church's  life ;  but  we  are  not  devising  an  ideal  S3rstem.     We  are 
trying  to  see  what  can  best  be  done  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  is  hindering  our  work, 
and  occupying  quite  an  inordinate  portion  of  our  time  and  thought.     In  face  of  these 
difficulties — and  pending  their  solution  in  some  better  way — we  fall  back  upon  tbe 
divinely  ordered  governance  which  comes  down  to  us  from  ancient  days.     When  in 
the  ordering  of  our  services  a  root  of  bitterness  springs  up  to  trouble  us,  let  us  turn  to 
those  who  have  each  of  them  promised,  and  who  are  each  of  them  ready,  not  merely 
"to  banish  and  drive  away  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine,**  but  **  to  maintain  and 
set  forward,  as  much  as  shall  in  him  lie,  quietness,  love,  and  peace  among  all  men  "  ; 
and  thus  to  set  us  free,  according  to  our  several  powers,  to  devote  ourselves  wbol^ 
heartedly  to  advancing  among  the  people  of  England  the  Kingdom  of  our  Blessed 
Lord. 


\ 
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Dean  of  Peterborough. 

I  FEEL  deeply  the  responsibility  of  venturing  to  address  the  Congress  on  this  sabject 
of  the  limits  of  ritual,  and  I  earnestly  hope»  after  the  very  able  papers  and  speeches 
to  which  we  have  listened,  and  the  admirable  tone  which  has  been  sustained 
throughout,  that  I  shall  not  strike  one  jarring  note  on  this  occasion.  Some  time 
ago  I  ventured  to  make  a  proposal  which  I  hoped  might  have  the  effect  of  allaying 
the  disquiet  felt  in  our  Church  on  the  subject  of  ritual.  I  hoped  that  we  might 
come  to  some  agreement  between  the  contending  parties.  I  thought  it  possible  that 
we  might  agree  to  allow  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of  ritual,  but  I  did  not  propose 
to  alter  any  existing  rubric.  I  proposed  to  take  the  ornaments  rubric,  in  what  I 
confess  appears  to  me  to  be  its  obvious  and  grammatical  sense — though  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  question  the  right  of  others  to  put  a  different  interpretation 
upon  it — and  then  I  thought  that  whereas  one  section  of  the  Church  claim  to 
put  that  obvious  and  grammatical  interpretation  upon  the  rubric,  while  another 
think  that  they  have  a  foothold  in  the  interpretation  given  by  the  privy  council 
to  that  rubric,  both  parties  might  agree  to  live  in  peace — one  content  with  the 
maximum,  and  the  other  with  the  minimum  of  ritual ;  the  maximum  being  that  of  the 
ornaments  rubric  understood  as  allowing  all  those  ornaments,  both  of  the  Church  an<l 
its  ministers,  as  were  allowed  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  minimum  being  taken  to  mean,  so  far  as  vestments  are  con- 
cerned, the  use  of  the  surplice  and  stole  (or  scarf)  and  hood. 

That  proposition  was  accepted  at  the  time  with  a  cordiality  which  I  must  say 
surprised  me.  From  many  different  quarters,  from  the  right  and  the  left,  I  receive*! 
many  assurances  of  support,  and  for  a  few  happy  moments  a  vision  of  peace  seemed 
about  to  be  realized.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  happy  vision  was  soon  rudely 
dispelled,  and  I  am  afraid  that  no  proposition  which  shall  attempt  to  define  ritual 
is  likely  at  the  present  moment  to  find  acceptance  with  the  Church  at  large.  Never 
theless  I  do  think  that  we  do  not  want  uniformity.  As  has  been  justly  said  what  we 
want  is  forbearance  one  towards  another.  I  sympathize  very  deeply  with  those  who 
are  afraid  to  make,  what  they  think,  concessions  in  the  way  of  ritual.  They  are 
afraid,  very  naturally,  that  all  such  concessions  will  tend  to  the  introduction  of  Romish 
doctrine  amongst  us.  I  cannot  but  sympathize  with  that  feeling  ;  but  let  us  calmly 
look  at  the  facts.     We  are  told  that  the  wearing  of  certain  vestments,  the  use  «f 
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:ertain  omanents  in  the  church,  are  simply  symbolical  of  certain  doctrines.  Very 
true ;  they  have  their  importance  on  that  ground.  They  are  supposed  to  set  forth  to 
the  eye  certain  doctrines  which  are  also  taught  by  word  of  mouth ;  but  if  the  doctrines 
themselves  can  be  taught  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  Church,  and  are  so  taught, 
then  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  we  should  be  so  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
symbols  of  the  doctrines.  Let  us  just  look  at  what  are  the  actual  results  of  certain 
legal  decisions.  What  is  the  result,  for  instance,  of  the  Ridsdale  judgment  ?  The 
eastward  position  has  been  legalized.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  eastward  position  ? 
Surely  those  who  take  it  claim  to  occupy  the  place  of  priest  engaged  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  on  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  alone,  that  they  value  the  eastward  position. 
What,  again,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bennett  judgment  ?  That  a  doctrine  has  been 
sanctioned,  or  rather  has  been  declared  not  punishable,  which  only  very  slightly 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  only  differs,  as  has  been  said,  from 
transubstantiation  **in  being  less  intelligible."  (Expression  of  dissent.)  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  one  word  that  will  offend  anyone.  But  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
clergymen,  without  incurring  penal  consequences,  to  hold  and  to  preach  doctrines, 
which  one  large  section  of  the  Church  regards  as  Romish  doctrines,  I  cannot 
understand  why  there  should  be  such  an  intense  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  ritual  which 
symbolizes  the  doctrines.  Now,  look  at  smother  fact.  It  is,  I  suppose,  admitted 
that  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  cope  is  lawful  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  but  not  in  parish  churches.  Is  it  lawful  then  to  symbolize  by 
the  cope  certain  teaching  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  not  lawful  to  S3mQbolize  il  in 
S.  Biargaret*s  Church,  Westminster  ?  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to  take  the  line  I  am  in  honesty  driven  to  take, 
because  in  so  doing  I  must,  I  am  well  aware,  distress  some  of  my  friends  whom  I  am 
Very  unwilling  to  -distress ;  but  we  must  look  plainly  at  the  facts  we  have  to  deal  with. 
I  want  to  know  whether  we  English  Protestants  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  great 
champion  of  Protestantism,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  reformers,  Martin  Luther,  was  such  a  heretic  that  we  should  not  be 
prepared  to  hold  communion  with  him  if  he  were  alive  now,  because  he  held  the 
<loctrine  of  consubstantiation  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  doctrine  which 
has  the  very  closest  affinity  with  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

I  urge  these  considerations  because  I  wish  to  plead  for  a  larger  toleration  and  a  broader 
Hberty.  I  wish  to  see  the  Church  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  be.  Let  it  touch  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  let  it  touch  Geneva  on  the  other.  I  should 
he  very  sorry  if  either  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Church  was  to  succeed  in 
<2riving  out  the  other.  In  that  splendid  monument  of  Anglican  theology.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor's  "  Liberty  of  Prophecying,"  he  argues  at  length  that  the  great  evils  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  to  be  found  not  in  her  speculative  doctrines,  but  in  those  which 
Concern  life  and  morals,  because,  as  he  says,  '*  in  no  sect  of  men  do  they  with  more 
^ase  and  cheapness  reconcile  a  wicked  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  than  in  the 
l<onian  Communion."  It  is  her  moral  corruption  which  is  so  terrible.  **If  men 
>vouId  consider  things  upon  their  true  groun  Is,  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  more 
Reproved  upon  doctrines  that  infer  ill  life,  than  upon  such  as  are  contrariant  to 
faith.  •  .  .  My  quarrel  with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  greater  and  stronger  upon  such 
|X)ints  which  are  not  usually  considered,  than  it  is  upon  the  ordinary  disputes  which 
have  to  no  very  great  purpose  disturbed  Christendom."  (Works,  Vol.  V.,  p.  594, 
Eden's  edition.) 

Among  speculative  doctrines  he  instances  particularly  prayer  for  the  dead  smd 
transubstantiation.    Of  these  he  says  that  they  are  *'  wholly  speculative,  and  do  not 
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derive  upon  practice."  He  maintains  that  even  in  the  worship  of  the  Mass,  it  is  not 
the  bread  that  is  worshipped,  but  the  God  who  is  believed  to  be  present  in  the 
bread  ;  and  that  " .  .  .  if  they  thought  Him  not  present  they  are  so  far  from 
worshipping  the  bread  in  this  case  that  themselves  profess  it  to  be  idolatry  to  do 
so;"  and  he  thinks  that  Christendom  has  all  along  been  wrong  in  attaching  s(j 
much  importance  to  the  question  of  doctrine,  and  so  little  to  the  question  of  life  aod 
morals. 

It  is,  then,  on  these  grounds  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  a  la^er  toleration ;  I  do  hope 
that  both  parties  will  so  far  agree.  I  do  not  think  we  can  define  the  limits  of  ritual, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  ornaments  rubric  can  be  said  to  define  them.  I  know  it  is  said 
you  cannot  schedule  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of  ritual,  because  you  have  not  the 
historical  evidence  which  will  enable  you  to  say  what  is  the  maximum  of  allowahle 
ritual ;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  by  that  eminent  ritualist,  the  late  Dr.  Littledale, 
in  which  he  has  actually  scheduled  the  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI.  That,  therefore,  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  those  who  say  that  they  take  the  ornaments  rubric  in  its  plain, 
obvious,  and  grammatical  sense  have  a  very  strong  position  indeed.  I  cannot 
question  their  right  to  take  that  interpretation  ;  I  cannot  question  their  right  as  loyal 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  contend  for  it.  I  am  quite  prepared,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  say  that  they  must  not  attempt  to  force  everyone  up  to  their  maximal^' 
Remember  that  those  who  call  themselves  Evangelicals  have  on  their  side  the  non>uset 
of  three  centuries.  That  is  surely  a  very  strong  argument.  And  they  may  further  refe<^« 
in  support  of  their  contention,  to  the  judgment  given  by  those  learned  and  altogetb^* 
impartial  persons  who  have  explained  the  rubric  as  meaning  to  sanction  only  the  use  ^ 
the  surplice  and  not  of  the  other  vestments.  I  certainly  do  not  venture  to  impu^^ 
the  perfect  honesty  of  that  explanation,  unable  as  I  am  to  accept  it. 

Both  sides,  therefore,  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves  ;  both,  I  believe,  9-^^ 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  principles  of  their  own  Church.    I  do  not  believe  that  there     ^^ 
any  design  or  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  contend  for  the  use  of  ritual  in  i^^^ 
Church — certainly  not  as  a  body,  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  very  extreme  perso  ^"^ 
— to  carry  us  over  to  Rome.    Therefore,  feeling  this  very  strongly,  I  plead  again  for  x9^^ 
largest  possible  liberty  and  toleration.     I  do  not  wish   to  see  any  one  rule  ma^^^ 
binding  upon  all  with  regard  to  ritual.     Some  limit  there  must  be,  and  I  am  inclin^^^^ 
to  think  that  the  Dean  of  Windsor  has  probably  pointed  out  what  would  be  the  b^-^ 
solution  of  the   difficulty,  namely,   that   we  must   have  some  authority   to   whic^^ 
questions  of  ritual  should   be   referred   when  they    arise.     The  right   and   prop'^^^ 
authority  is  naturally  the  authority  of  the  bishop.     Whether  we  are  to  go  to  tt"^^ 
bishop  or  to  Convocation,  I  hope  we  shall  eventually  have  some  binding  authority^  ' 
but  I  must  say  I  have  very  little  hope  indeed  that  Convocation  will  ever  be  able   '^^  ° 
solve  the  question  of  the  limits  of  ritual,  so  long  as  the  ornaments  rubric  stands  in  th"^-* 
Prayer-book.     That  is  the  plain  law  of  the  Church,  and  that,  I  suppose,  all  on  o 
side  at  any  rate,  will  contend  for. 

I  will  only  say  one  word  more,  **  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren."  Do  let  us  try  to  understa: 
one  another  more ;  do  let  us  try  to  find  out  more  the  points  on  which  we  are  agree 
do  let  us  try  to  remember  that,  whatever  may  be  our  differences,  we  are  all  engag 
in  one  holy  war.  We  have  one  great  work  before  us.  We  are  servants  of  o^^^ 
Master,  soldiers  under  one  captain;  we  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  holy  crusa^^^ 
against  unbelief  and  sin,  in  all  its  myriad  forms.  Do  not  let  us  waste  our  time  ^° 
idle  contests,  one  with  another ;  in  striving  not  to  unite  but  to  see  how  far  we  c^^^^ 
go  asunder  ;  or  even,  perhaps,  to  drive  one  another  from  the  very  precincts  of  L  "^* 
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ch.  Oh  !  let  us  pray  for  that  Holy  Spirit  of  concord,  that  Holy  Spirit  of  charity 
\i  b  "the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,  and  without  which  whosoever 
1  is  counted  dead  before  God." 


le  Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bradford,  and 

Hon.  Canon,  of  Ripon. 

RB  is,  I  may  safely  assume,  a  general  agreement  amongst  us  that  it  is  desirable 
eserve  the  wise  comprehensiveness  that  has  characterized  the  Church  of  England 
I  the  days  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  truth  and 
of  peace  will,  I  believe,  be  best  promoted  by  our  endeavouring  to  understand 
other  in  regard  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

scount  Halifax,  in  order  to  justify  the  restoration  of  mediaeval  rites  and 
nonies  which  are  now  found  in  some  of  our  Churches,  has  referred  to  a  declaration 
lined  in  the  thirtieth  canon.  Had  the  noble  Viscount  continued  the  quotation 
raid,  I  think,  have  been  quite  manifest  that  his  position  is  in  no  way  strengthened 
he  words  of  that  canon.  The  canon  says :  '*  Nay,  so  far  was  it  from  the 
ose  of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the  Churches  of  Italy, 
kce,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  like  Churches,  in  all  things  which  they  held 
practised,  that,  as  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  cohfesseth,  it  doth 
reverence  retain  those  ceremonies,  which  doth  neither  endamage  the  Chi)rch  of 
,  nor  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men ;  and  only  departed  from  them  in  those 
cular  points  wherein  they  were  fallen,  both  from  themselves  in  their  ancient 
rrity  and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which  were  their  first  founders." 
Tthing  turns  upon  what  the  points  are  in  which  the  Church  had  departed  from 
Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  The  canon  speaks  of  Popish 
rstition  and  error,  of  the  abolishing  of  Popery,  and  the  corruption  of  Popery, 
other  similar  expressions,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Mass  was  rejected  at 
Reformation,  together  with  Mass  vestments  and  the  like. 

le  framers  of  our  Prayer-book,  its  preface,  rubrics,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
ly  intended  to  secure  substantial  uniformity  in  matters  of  ritual. 
—The  preface  to  the  Prayer-book  speaks  of  a  regulation  specially  provided  **  to 
ase  diversity,  and  for  the  resolution  of  doubts."  It  tells  us  why  *'  some  of  the 
stomed  ceremonies  be  put  away,  and  some  be  retained  and  kept  still.'*  With  a 
to  secure  uniformity,  it  is  further  declared  that,  **  no  man  ought  to  take  in  hand 
to  presume  to  appoint  or  alter  any  public  or  common  order  in  Christ's  Church, 
»  he  be  lawfully  called  and  authorized  thereunto.'*  If  in  addition  to  these 
ments  we  bear  in  mind  how  rigid  were  the  demands  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
662,  we  shall  see  how  utterly  destitute  of  authority  is  the  modern  theory 
h  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  mediaeval  rites  and 
nonies.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  desire  to  restore  these  mediaeval  rites 
ceremonies  have  been  told  that  they  cannot  too  steadily  bear  in  mind  how 
luable  is  the  following  canon  of  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
that  what  was  not  formally  and  by  express  law  condemned  at  the  Reformation 
iwful,  and  should  be  cautiously  and  judiciously  restored.  It  is  marvellous  to 
nrstand  how  such  a  theory  could  find  an  advocate  in  any  who  have  read  the 
ice  to  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  stringent  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
:.    The  theory  of  a  minimum  and  maximum  ritual  stands  manifestly  condemned 
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by  these  declarations.     The  due  limits  of  ritual,  therefore,  are  those  specified  by  the 
Book  of  Cominon  Prayer,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

II. — (i)  Viscount  Halifax  has  told  us  that  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  ritual  and  doctrine.  It  is  this  very  connection  between  tlie 
two  that  invests  our  subject  with  such  supreme  importance.  And  therefore  in  con- 
sidering the  due  limits  of  ritual  within  our  Church,  we  must  take  note  of  a  fact  of 
much  significance,  viz.,  that  "sacrificial"  vestments,  altar  lights,  etc.,  and  tlie 
*' sacrificial"  position  of  the  minister  whilst  reading  the  Prayer  of  Consecratiuo, 
were  abolished  at  the  identical  time  that  the  communion  service  was  deprived  of  its 
*'  sacrificial "  character.  Here  was  perfect  consistency.  In  1552,  what  is  called  the 
eastward  position  gave  place  to  the  north-side  position ;  for  instead  of  *'  the  priot 
standing  humbly  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar,"  he  was  directed  to  "  stand  at  tbe 
north-side  of  the  table."  That  the  **  sacrificial"  vestments  were  also  abolished  is  a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  controversy.     Here,  again,  was  consistency. 

Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  S.  Andrew's,  says  that  the  minister's  position  was  changed 
'*  because  the  doctrine  was  changed.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Mass,  with  its 
doctrine  of  sacrifice  and  adoration,  was  given  up,  and  Holy  Communion  introdnoed. 
Nothing  else  will  account  /or  the  universal  disuse  of  the  position  formerly  used.  The 
change,  therefore,  was  made  on  principle." 

If  these  weighty  words  of  the  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's  require  any  confinnatioo,  it 
will  be  found  by  comparing  the  service  for  Holy  Communion,  either  in  King  Edward's 
second  Liturgy,  or  in  our  present  Prayer-book,  with  the  Sarum  Missal  of  pr^ 
Reformation  times.  I  will  only  name  one  fact,  but  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  difference  which  runs  throughout.  In  the  Sarum  Missal  we  have  the  word  oUer 
more  than  thirty  times,  whilst  in  our  present,  and  in  King  Edward's  second  Prafer* 
book,  it  does  not  occur  once  as  describing  the  Holy  Table. 

That  the  Mass,  with  its  doctrine  of  sacrifice  and  adoration,  was  given  up,  and 
Holy  Communion  introduced,  is  assumed  both  by  Dr.  Whitgift  (who  afterwards 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Cartright,  the  Puritan 
divine,  and  by  Hooker,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  **  priest."  Whilst  asserting 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  presbyter,  Whitgift  asks,  **  What  is  the  use  of  diflfciing 
about  a  word,  when  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  thing  contained  in  the  word?  As 
heretofore  use  hath  made  it  to  be  taken  for  a  sacrificer,  so  will  use  now  alter  that 
signification,  and  make  it  to  be  taken  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."  Hooker  declares 
that  "sacrifice  is  now  no  part  of  the  Church  ministry,"  and,  "as  for  the  people, 
when  they  hear  the  name,  it  draweth  no  more  their  minds  to  any  cogitation  of  sacri- 
fice than  the  name  of  a  senator  or  an  alderman  causes  them  to  think  upon  old  age. 
The  late  Archbishop  Longley,  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  charge  which  he  preparoi 
for  his  clergy,  declares  that  "  the  obvious  aim  of  our  Reformers  was  to  substitute  the 
Communion  for  the  Mass." 

Dean  Hook,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,"  affirms  that 
however  much  the  Reformers  differed  about  other  things,  they  were  unanimous  io 
rejecting  the  Mass,  and  in  substituting  for  it  the  Holy  Communion.  "The  Mass  was 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  the  Reformers 
one  and  all  denied." 

Ritualistic  writers  themselves  have  frankly,  whilst  mournfully,  acknowledged  this 
fact.  The  Union  Review  of  November,  1865,  referring  to  the  rubric  to 
which  Lord  Halifax  made  allusion,  after  declaring  that  there  can  be  o^ 
mistaking  the  intention  of  the  rubric  which  forbids  a  communion  "unless  foo'* 
or  three  at  the  least,  communicate  with  the  priest,"  says  that  the  intention  ol  thi"^ 
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19&  "to  extirpate,  as   far  as  might  be,  the  notion  of  the  sacrifice."     In 

called   '*The  Future   Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England," 

d  by  Masters,  we  read  in  the  preface  that ''  all  the  liturgies  of  the  various 

»  of  the  Church  Catholic  before  the  sixth  century  agree  in  the  four  following 

» 

• 

lie  mixture  of  wine  and  water  in  the  holy  chalice. 

he  oblation  or  offering  up  of  the  consecrated  elements  to  God  the  Father, 
le  invocation  for  the  descent  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  such 
I  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  or  Messiah, 
he  prayer  for  all  saints,  the  departed  as  well  as  the  living, 
afterwards  distinctly  affirmed  that,  by  our  Prayer-book  since  1 552,  "these 
g;es,  with  the  doctrines  embodied  in  them,  are  discarded,  and  the  Church  of 
1  thereby  and  so  far  cut  off  and  discommuned  from  every  branch  east  and 
the  Church  Catholic." 

late  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  in  his  book  on  the  Eucharist,  distinctly 
edges  that  the  revision  of  1552  stripped  our  communion  service  of  its 
il  character.  His  words,  which  deserve  special  attention,  are  these  : — 
:  service  was  divested  of  its  sacrificial  character,  and  no  longer  bore  witness, 
rly  times,  to  the  great  event  which  is  transacted  at  the  altar.  This  was  done 
mutilating  the  Prayer  of  Oblation,  which  had  been  retained  in  the  book  of 
id  by  placing  it  after,  instead  of  before,  the  communion." 
y,  when  we  look  at  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  our 
service-book  with  the  pre-Reformation  service-books,  when  we  have  the  con- 
7  testimony  of  men  like  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  S.  Andrew's,  Archbishop 
t,  Hooker,  Archbishop  Longley,  and  Dean  Hook,  together  with  the  frank 
ledgments  of  ritualistic  writers,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  at  the 
ation  the  Mass  was  abolished,  and  gave  way  to  the  service  of  Holy 
inion. 

i^e  have  already  seen  that,  at  the  time  the  communion  service  was  thus  divested 
icrificial  character,  the  sacrificial  vestments,  and  the  sacrificial  position  of  the 
r  were  also  abolished.' 

just  as  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  so  in  the  ritual  struggle  which  has 
ting  on  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  controversy  has  involved  great  doctrinal 

is  clearly  stated  in  the  words  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett — "  It  is  not  for 
ble  or  a  cope,  lighted  tapers,  or  the  smoke  of  incense  ...  we  are  contending, 
all  those  who  think  deeply  on  either  side  of  the  question  know  full  well, 
doctrines  which  lie  hidden  under  them." 

mnt  Halifax  tells  us  very  plainly  what  are  the  great  doctrinal  issues  involved 
controversy.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union  held  at  the 
isons*  Tavern,  June,  188 1,  the  noble  Viscount  is  reported  to  have  said  : — "  Under 
s  of  bread  and  wine  we  offer  to  the  Father,  and  adore  and  touch  the  very  same 
nd  blood  which  was  once  offered  by  death  upon  the  Cross."  His  lordship 
es  more  fully  the  same  doctrine  in  the  following  statements  which  occur  in  a 
read  at  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed 
lent: — 

e  we  anxious  to   make  an  offering  for  others  besides  ourselves?    No  single 
ist  can  be  celebrated  anywhere  without  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
I,  since  it  is  the  offering  of  the  merits  of  Him  who  died,  not  for  a  favoured 
It  for  all. 
28 
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<*  Do  we  desire  to  make  atonement  for  past  sin?  Here  we  may  ofier  before  the 
Father  the  Blood  of  the  Victim  whose  death  has  made  a  perfect  expiation  for  the  am 
of  the  whole  world. 

'*Are  we  troubled  about  those  who  in  the  shadow  of  death  are  awatting  tit 
judgment  ?  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  reaches  down  to  the  prisoners  of  hope,  ind 
the  dead  as  they  are  made  to  possess  their  old  sins  in  the  darkness  of  the  gnre, 
thank  us  as  we  offer  for  them  the  sacrifice  which  restores  to  light  and  immortality." 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  statements  that  we  see  the  full  significance  of  the  woids 
which  Lord  Halifax  has  addressed  to  the  Congress,  namely,  *'  that  under  exiitiag 
circumstances,  to  strike  at  the  ritual  is  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  with  which  that  ritnl 
is  connected." 

Similar  statements  abound  in  the  writings  of  those  who  seek  to  promote  the 
so-called  Catholic  Revival.  In  the  teaching  of  some  of  these,  to  use  the  woids  (rf 
the  late  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  charge  for  1875,  "almost  every  doctrine  and 
practice  is  reproduced  which  at  the  Reformation  was  renounced  and  laid  aside."  It 
is  this  undoubted  fact  which  invests  our  subject  with  such  immense  importance. 

The  revived  ritual  has  been  revived  for  the  express  purpose  of  symbolizing  doctxinc 
This  very  ritual  was  rejected,  because,  as  Bishop  Jewel  said  to  his  Roman  Csthobc 
antagonist  Harding,  in  the  year  following  the  publication  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Adter* 
tisements,  by  which  their  temporary  authorization  was  finally  set  aside,  '*  we  hateaot 
any  of  all  these  things,  for  we  know  they  are  the  creatures  of  God.  But  yoa  hive 
so  misused  them,  or  rather  so  defiled  and  bewrayed  them  with  your  superstitioos,  and 
so  have  with  the  same  mocked  and  deceived  God's  people,  that  we  can  no  longer 
continue  them  without  great  conscience." 

As  these  words  clearly  assume  the  legal  abolition  of  the  vestments,  and  at  the  sane 
time  faithfully  reflect  the  light  in  which  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  continue  to 
view  these  ** sacrificial"  rites  and  vestments,  it  conclusively  follows  that  our  dtfgy 
are  not  justified  in  using  a  discarded  ritual  to  symbolize  a  doctrine  which  b  not  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  our  Church. 

III. — Now  assuming  that  no  ritual  can  be  consistently  allowed  that  symbolii» 
doctrine  which  the  Church  does  not  teach,  and  that  its  due  limits  are  fixed  by  the 
rubrics  and  canons  of  our  Church,  and  that  her  ministers  are  loyally  bound  to  Qse 
these  and  these  only,  then  arises  the  difficult  and  important  question — 

**  How  to  secure  their  observance." 

Some  loyal  Churchmen,  and  Churchmen  who  have  no  personal  liking  for  the  ritual 
which  has  been  revived  in  some  of  our  churches,  advocate  a  scheme  for  securing 
peace,  by  granting,  within  certain  clearly  defined  limits,  greater  freedom  and  liberty  in 
matters  of  ritual.  They  would  allow  all  those  things  which  the  ornaments  rubric  i* 
supposed  to  authorize,  when  considered  without  regard  to  the  Advertisements  of  Quceo 
Elizabeth,  which  are  recognized  as  of  binding  authority  by  the  canons  of  1603*4.  I 
think  I  have  correctly  described  the  plan  propounded  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
with  a  view  to  diminishing  our  unhappy  divisions.  In  an  article  on  **The  Unw^ 
of  Ritual  in  the  Church  of  England,"  in  The  Contemporary  Review  of  August  last, 
l>y  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett,  the  writer  says,  "  the  eastward  position,  the  mixed 
chalice,  altar  lights,  or  even  the  Eucharistic  vestments,  might  possibly  be  conceded, 
but  not  be  forced  on  an  unwilling  congregation." 

In  support  of  this  plan,  it  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  a  letter  to  The  GuardidM, 
that  the  eastward  position  and  vestments  are  points  on  which  two  opinions  may 
honestly  be  held.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  seriously  maintained,  that  every  clergyoutf 
is  at  liberty  in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to  set  aside  long  and  universal  usage, 
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thereby  destroy  the  peace  of  the  Church,  by  acting  on  his  own  construction  of  a 
btfiil  mbric 

his  part  of  Mr.  Bartlett*s  letter  reminded  me  of  the  words  of  Archbishop  Longley, 
ch  occur  in  reply  to  a  memorial  from  the  English  Church  Union,  written  in  1866. 
cannot,"  his  Grace  sajrs,  "  but  feel  that  those  who  have  violated  a  compromise 

settlement  which  has  existed  for  three  hundred  years,  and  are  introducing 
ments  and  ceremonies  of  very  doubtful  legality,  are  really,  though  I  am  quite  sure 
onsciously,  doing  the  work  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church.''  In  the  follow- 
year,  viz.,  in  1867,  the  Ritual  Commission,  the  composition  of  which  was  highly 
lauded  at  the  time  of  its  appointment,  issued  its  first  report.  After  examining 
aerous    witnesses,    and    sifting    a    vast    mass    of    evidence,    they    arrived    at 

conclusion:  *'We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  restrain,  in  the 
lie  services  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  all  variations  in 
)ect  of  vesture  from  that  which  has  long  been  the  established  usage  of  the  said 
ited  Church."  ^ 

lince  this  report  was  issued  it  has  been  twice  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Tj  Council  that  the  vestments  are  illegal ;  and  by  the  same  courts  it  was  decided  that 
ergyman  disobeys  the  rubric  before  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  unless  he  performs 
manual  acts  in  sight  of  the  people.  When,  then,  I  think  of  the  settlement  which  has 
;ted  for  three  hundred  years,  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Ritual  Commission, 
.  the  two  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  the  realm,  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  or 
dom  of  legalizing  sacrificial  vestments,  and  the  sacrificial  position  of  the  minister 
he  Prayer  of  Consecration,  on  account  of  the  alleged  ambiguity  of  the  rubrics.  And 
these  reasons,  too,  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  statement,  viz.,  that 
ing  regard  to  the  ambiguity  of  these  rubrics,  *'  concessions  are  possible  on  either 
!."  The  great  majority  of  the  clergy  take  their  stand  upon  the  Prayer-book,  its 
rics,  and  "  the  several  good  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  for  the  uniformity  of 
7er,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments."    They  loyally  accept  the  ruling 

decisions  of  the  lawfully  constituted  courts ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  ask 

because  they  stand  not  in  need  of,  any  concessions. 

lie  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  assigned  what  he  deems  satisfactory  reasons  in 
port  of  conceding  the  optional  use  of  the  vestments  and  eastward  position,  which  call 
serious  consideration.  He  says  that  the  Ridsdale  judgment  sanctioned  the  east- 
d  position.  True,  it  did  so,  but  only  conditionally,  that  condition  being  that  the 
ister  must  so  stand  while  reading  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  that  those 
imunicants  who  are  conveniently  placed  for  receiving,  may  see  the  minister 
brm  the  manual  acts.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  rubric's  requirement,  and 
sts  the  minister's  position  of  its  sacrificial  character.  The  judgment  distinctly 
ms  that  the  minister  '*  must  not  interpose  his  body  so  as  intentionally  to  defeat 
object  of  the  rubric,  and  to  prevent  this  result."  The  Dean  has  further  told  us 
the  judgment  in  the  Bennett  case  legalized  the  doctrine  which  the  "sacrificial" 
ments  are  designed  to  symbolize.  I  have  never  understood  the  Bennett  judgment 
his  light.  To  my  mind  the  judgment  furnishes  conclusive  arguments  against 
^iung  the  vestments.  The  judgment  says  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  charged 
teaching  "that  the  communion  table  is  an  altar  of  sacrifice,  at  which 
priest  appears  in  a  sacerdotal  position  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
at  such  celebration  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  or  offering  of  our  Lord  by  the 
stering  priest. "    To  this  charge  the  court  declares — "  The  Church  of  England  does 

by  her  Articles  or  formularies,  teach  or  affirm  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the 
7ndent  That  she  has  deliberately  ceased  to  do  so  would  clearly  appear  from  a 
parison  of  the  present  commuaiou  ofiice  with  that  in  KAngEdwaxd^s^i^VX^iiQ^K.^ 
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and  of  this  again  with  the  canon  of  the  mass  in  the  Sanim  Mistal."  If^  then,  as  the 
court  declares,  the  Church  does  hot  teach,  but  has  deliberately  ceased  to  teadi,  tbe 
doctrine  affirmed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  surely  she  would  stultify  herself  if  she  legiliied 
vestments  which  are  used  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  a  doctrine  which  the 
has  deliberately  rejected.  It  was  this  deliberate  rejection  of  the  doctrine  at  the 
Reformation  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  vestments ;  and  the  Qmrck 
cannot  therefore,  consistently  and  logically,  restore  vestments  which  symboliie 
a  doctrine  which  she  deliberately  rejected.  The  Bennett  judgment,  tbeSf 
furnishes  decisive  reasons  against  legalizing  '*  sacrificial  *'  vestments. 

To  my  mind  there  are  other  and  conclusive  reasons  why  the  proposal  to  legis- 
late on  these  lines  should  be  utterly  discountenanced.  There  are  still,  in  spite  of  Uk 
revival  of  mediaeval  doctrines  and  ceremonies  within  our  Church,  vast  nnmben  of 
people  who,  though  not  members  of  our  Church,  desire  to  see  her  connectiofi  vitli 
the  State  preserved,  because  they  believe  the  Church  is  true  to  the  Reformatioo  settk* 
ment,  and  that  the  union  of  Church  and  St#te  is  a  national  declaration  of  the  natioo'i 
adhesion  to  the  great  principles  of  the  English  Reformation.  Once  let  the  Choidi 
restore  vestments  which  were;  avowedly  rejected  as  among  "  the  monuments  of  saptf- 
stition  "  because  they  symbolized  the  Mass,  and  I  am  confident  that  her  overthrow  u 
the  Established  Church  will  speedily  follow ;  for  if  the  Church  turns  her  hack  iqKA 
the  Reformation  Settlement,  she  will  forfeit  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  t)ie 
nation.  The  Bishop  of  Guildford  has  referred  at  some  length  to  what  took  place  in  tbe 
Southern  Convocation  in  1874.  I  wish  to  remind  his  lordship  that,  during  tbe 
discussion  on  a  proposal  to  legalize  the  vestments,  Archbishop  Tait,  then  presidiag 
over  its  deliberations,  pointed  out  the  gravity  of  seeking  to  give  sanction  to  "  the  ox 
of  those  vestments  which  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  of  Engbod 
with  the  Mass,  and  not  with  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Though  the  remote  improbability  of  securing  legal  recognition  of  the  discarded 
vestments  does  not  in  itself  touch  the  principle  involved,  yet  to  those  who  are  hopio{ 
to  bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  law,  I  commend  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
the  Solicitor-General.  He  says  all  such  persons  are  **  wasting  their  time,"  and  **inay 
be  perfectly  assured  that  the  idea  that  at  any  time  any  Parliament  will  pass  sach  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  that,  is  as  wild  a  chimera  and  as  absolute  a  delusion  as  ercf 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  man." 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  most  of  the  objections  which 
can  be  urged  against  the  Dean  of  Peterborough's  plan  can,  in  the  main,  ^ 
urged  with  equal  force  against  the  methods  proposed  by  "  Churchmen  ia 
Council."  Whether  these  methods,  if  attended  with  legislative  effect,  would  bring 
about  a  greater  diversity  of  ritual  in  our  Church,  I  hazard  no  confident  opinion,  thoQgh 
it  is  certain  thatmany  lend  them  support  because  they  anticipate  such  a  result. 

But  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  cannot  look  to  either  of  these  plans  for* 
solution  of  our  present  difficulties,  may  be  asked  what  they  themselves  propose.  1 
frankly  confess  I  do  not  know  of  any  complete  panacea  for  the  healing  of  our  unhapi^ 
divisions.  I  do  not  know  of  any  heroic  measures  which  can  safely  be  put  in  force  forthis 
purpose  ;  nevertheless,  we  had  better  **  bear  the  ills  we  have,"  than  in  our  haste  do 
something  to  aid  measures  which,  if  successful,  will  only  aggravate  rather  than  diminish 
our  existing  difficulties.  When  Archbishop  Tait  was  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  urged 
to  repress  the  recently  introduced  pre- Reformation  rites  and  ceremonies,  he,  in  cffecti 
replied  that  as  those  who  had  restored  the  old  ritual  claimed  to  be  acting  within  the 
law,  he  considered  that  the  best  and  wisest  course  would  be  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
declaration  as  to  the  legality  of  iKe  ^joints  in  dispute.   The  prosecutions  which  followed 
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.ve  secured  that  which  his  Grace  deemed  so  important  for  the  guidance  of  the 
shops — viz.,  a  declaration  of  the  law. 

By  the  judgments  pronounced,  it  has  been  made  manifest  that  what  Archbishop 
Qxigley  calls  the  settlement  of  three  hundred  years,  was  a  settlement  founded  upon 
w.  This  desirable  object  attained,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  no  further  advantage 
m  be  gained  by  prosecutions.  They  will  not  promote  the  interests  of  truth,  much 
ss  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  clergy  now  know  that  the  ritual  which  was  discarded  at  the  Reformation  was 
gaily  discarded,  and  has  not  by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  Church  been  restored, 
he  bishops,  having  had  the  law  authoritatively  declared,  are  now  in  a  position,  whilst 
xognizing  the  wise  comprehensiveness  which  should  characterize  a  national  Church, 
>  use  their  great  influence  with  their  clergy  to  promote  substantial  uniformity  and 
vp\  adhesion  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  reformed  Church. 


The  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth   Shore,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley 
Chapel,  May  fair,  London,  W. ;   and  a  Chaplain    in 

Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

'he  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  presents  so  many  aspects  that  I  think  it  will  be 
est  to  confine  myself  to  laying  before  the  Congress  the  principles  on  which,  in  my 
omble  judgment,  the  limits  of  ritual  ought  to  be  fixed,  principles  which,  obvious  as 
ley  are,  stand  much  in  need  of  recognition  and  enforcement  at  the  present  time. 

And,  first  of  all,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  it  important  to  emphasize  the 
ecessity  of  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Church  to  ritual  being  perfectly  clearly 
efined.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  express  with  absolute  precision  the  delicate 
ibtleties  of  some  doctrines,  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  to  state  in  absolutely 
omistakable  terms  what  acts  are  to  be  performed  and  what  vestments  are  to  be 
om  during  the  conduct  of  divine  service.  We  can  scarcely  say  that  such  directions 
dst  at  present.  The  state  of  things  which  has  led  to  this  subject  being  brought 
tfward  here  to-day  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the  existing  ritual  directions 
re  not  absolutely  unmistakable.  Men  equally  competent,  and  equally  conscientious, 
iterpret  them  in  widely  different  senses.  Of  course,  each  individual  clergyman  will 
ly  that  the  directions  are  perfectly  clear  to  him.  By  this,  however,  he  only  means 
lat  he  is  in  that  condition  of  satisfaction  as  to  the  exclusive  soundness  of  his 
nn  views  on  every  subject,  in  which  we  all  have  been  in  our  early  days.  It  mays 
3wever,  be  said  that  whatever  difficulty  the  existing  directions  may  occasion  to 
tdividuals,  they  can  be  made  clear  by  the  Courts  of  Law.  But  with  all  respect  for 
le  lawyers,  their  judgments  are  not  always  quite  so  clear  to  ordinary  persons  as  they 
t  to  those  who  deliver  them.  Legal  explanations  sometimes  themselves  need  to  be 
:plained.  Let  us,  as  practical  men,  ask  have  legal  decisions  helped  us  much 
wards  a  solution  of  existing  difficulties  ?  Those  against  whose  views  these  judgments 
ive  been  given  have  repudiated  them,  and  those  who  were  instrumental  in  obtaining 
em  have  ignored  them  in  those  points  on  which  the  decisions  were  not  in  harmony 
ifh  their  own  wishes. 

My  first  proposition,  then,  is  that  we,  whose  duty  it  is  not  to  transgress  lawful 
nits,  and  who  are  anxious  not  to  do  so,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  limits 
ould  be  made  absolutely  clear.  But  then  by  clear  limits  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
rrow  limits.     In  a  great  national  Church,  and  in  view  of  the  ever  multiplying  needs 

the  present  day,  those  limits  ought  to  embrace  a  large  variety.     At  present  no 
ch  variety  is  permitted  by  law.     We  are  under  not  a  permissive  rule,  but  under 
lat  is  emphatically  an  Act  of  Uniformity.     Of  course,  as  a  malltt  ol  laxiX^  Hit  ^^ 
id  an  immense  variety  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  in  diffettnl  diMTc\its  %  ^lTi^ 
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people  sometimes  say.  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  the  variety  thus  obtained  ?   I  cuaot 
be  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  necessarily  involves  in  some  direction  vioUtioD  of  tk 
law  which  we  have  solemnly  sworn  to  obey.     If  under  an  act  passed  avowedlf  to 
enforce  an  inflexible  uniformity,  you  have  an  almost  infinite  diversity,  then  somm 
— I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  who — must  be  acting  illegally.    Yet,  when  we  Ue 
around  on  the  great  seething  mass  of  humanity  with  which  the  Church  has  to  dal; 
when  we  realize   their    different  characters ;  when  we  consider  the   vastnea  wk 
the  complexity  of  the  work  which  the  Church  has  to  do;  when  we  reccgnlab^ 
thank  God,  we  are  all  doing  more  and  more,  the  infinitely  varied  aspects  in  vlih 
the  same  great  Catholic  truths  may  be  presented  to  diflferent  minds,  and  the  infial^ 
varied  forms  in  which  the  spiritual  life,  quickened  by  the  reception  of  those  tnd^ 
finds  its  expression — who  will  venture  to  say  that  in  such  a  time  the  whole  M 
aspect  of  the  Church's  worship  is  to  be  absolutely  uniform  in  every  detail— letM 
to  or  kept  at  the  level  of  the  monotonous  and  barren  plain,  where  every  mokhiB 
seems  a  mountain  and  every  thistle  is  a  forest  tree  ?    I  will  only  add  upon  this  poat 
that  the  choice  of  variety  within  legal  limits  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  uncootiolkd 
discretion,  or  want  of  discretion,  of  a  single  individual.     The  position  of  the  puisk 
priest  in  the  English  Church  is  an  autocracy  such  as  exists  nowhere  else.  A  youi^vtt 
of  no  experience,  or  an  old  man  of  no  judgment,  may  come  into  a  parish  whkk  is 
full  of  religious  life  and  activity,  and  of  his  own  will  upset  everything  which  for  jva 
past  has  sustained  that  life  and  stimulated  that  activity.    There  ought  to  be 
sanction  required,  say  from  the  diocesan  and  a  small  diocesan  council,  before 
changes  are  made  in  accustomed  ritual ;  just  as  authoritative  permission  is  necooiy 
for  alterations  in  the  fabric  of  a  church. 

Finally,  the  limits  of  ritual  should  be  settled,  not  as  they  are  at  present  by  indiridnl 
opinion  or  personal  caprice  ;  they  should  be  clearly  defined  by  authority.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  characteristics  of  the  present  age  is  a  restless  impatience  of  all  authority. 
Against  this  evil,  which  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  domestic  and  of  national  life,  the 
teaching  and  example  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  an  emphatic  and  potent  protest  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  such  is  the  case  at  present.  There  is  inherent  in  erer; 
national  Church  the  power  *'  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the 
Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority."  That  right  we  possess.  But  a  right  too 
long  neglected,  or  practically  ignored,  is  likely  to  be  ultimately  sacrificed.  The 
provincial  synods  of  the  national  Church,  acting  with  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of 
the  State,  have  more  than  once  exercised  this  power.  It  is  the  same  authority  which 
gave  us  our  present  Directions,  which  should  now  re-define  the  due  limits  of  ritual  io 
a  spirit  which  recognizes,  alike,  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church,  and  the  mntti* 
plied  and  peculiar  needs  of  her  people  in  the  present  day.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regard  voluntary  organizations,  even  when  presided  o>tr 
by  eminent  and  earnest  peers,  as  the  authority  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  guidance 
and  control.  The  time  has  come,  I  firmly  believe,  when  we,  the  clergy  and  laity  (and 
I  hope  the  laity  will  not  hang  back  in  this  matter),  when  we  have  a  right  I  sty,  to 
appeal  with  great  respect  yet  with  strong  and  earnest  resolve  to  the  primates  and  ihe 
right  reverend  prelates — with  whom  the  initiative  must  rest — to  those  to  whom  in 
God's  providence  has  been  entrusted  the  great  responsibility  of  guiding  and  controlling 
the  fortunes  of  this  great  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  We  appeal  to  oar 
right  reverend  fathers  in  God  to  relieve  us,  the  clergy,  from  this  intolerable  position 
of  difficulty  and  doubt  in  which  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  everyone  of  us  in  some 
degree,  to  be  violators  of  law.  We  appeal  to  them  to  release  themselves  firom  the 
profoundly  humiliating  position  in  which  they  too  are  placed — compelled  to  rule  the 
clergy  by  a  policy  of  connivance.    VI  t  VooVl  \o  vbem  to  show  the  same  courage  as 
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dr  illustrious  predecessors  displayed  in  a  more  terrible  crisis  in  the  past,  when  their 
n  was,  as  they  tell  us  in  the  Preface  to  our  Prayer-book,  *'  not  to  gratify  this  or  that 
rty  in  any  their  unreasonable  demands,  but  to  do  that  which  is  their  best  under- 
inding  they  conceived  most  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
burcb,  and  the  exciting  of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  public  worship  of  God." 
There  are  thousands  of  us  clergy  longing  to  hear  above  the  shrieks  and  clamour  of 
ction  the  decided  voice  of  constituted  authority,  and  ready  when  it  speaks  to  obey, 
his  is  not  a  time  when  our  strength  is  to  sit  still,  but  a  time  which  calls  for  distinct 
od  courageous  action.  I  speak  very  earnestly,  because  I  feel  intensely.  I  am  pro- 
xindly  convinced,  though  some  (influenced  by  whatever  motives)  may  say,  let  things 
p  on  as  they  are,  that  such  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  will  prove  to  be  a  policy  of 
letdly  peril.  If  every  day  of  visitation  be  ignored,  all  history  tells  us  that,  then,  for 
ladons  and  for  Churches  there  ];emains  only  to  await  their  day  of  judgment.  But 
here  is  no  need  for  despair  if  those  to  whom  we  appeal  will  fearlessly  do  their  duty, 
rbe  difficulties  which  beset  us  are,  after  all,  the  outcome  of  what  must  be  a  cause  of 
hankfiilness  and  of  hope.  The  river  is  rapid  and  dangerously  swollen,  because  the 
old  snows  of  a  former  and,  thank  God,  now  past,  spiritual  winter  are  melting  beneath 
be  warmth  of  a  revived  and  glowing  energy  of  spiritual  life.  The  impetuous  rush  of  those 
reshly  liberated  waters  need  not  necessarily  spread  ruin  and  destruction.  If  only  the 
ands  of  those  whose  predecessors  originally  marked  out  their  channels  will  now 
eepen  and  widen  them,  then  that  vast  tide  will  move  onward  in  stately  and  majestic 
olume,  reflecting  in  its  calm  bosom  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  and  blessing 
U  those  vast  fields  of  national  life  and  duty  through  which  it  flows  with  its 
urifying  and  fertilizing  power. 


The    Ven.    N.   D.   J.    Straton,    Vicar    and    Hon.   Canon   of 
Wakefield,  and  Archdeacon  of  Huddersfield. 

r  was  once  remarked  by  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  **No  man  compre- 
ends  less  of  the  majesty  of  the  English  constitution  than  the  Nisi  Prius  lawyer  who 
•  always  dealing  with  technicalities  and  precedents,"  and  I  confess  it  often  seems  to 
le  that  these  words  are  expressive  of  a  thought  which  we  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
rhenever  we  discuss  the  question  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
>-day.  We  know  how,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  the  spirit  which  abandoned  itself  to  the 
ithing  of  the  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin — the  spirit  which  led  its  teachers  to 
nd  their  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  exact  length  of  a 
abbath  day's  journey,  or  the  precise  breadth  of  a  phylactery,  at  last  blinded  their 
yes  to  all  weightier  matters ;  while,  conversely,  we  may  well  believe  that  had  due 
onsideration  been  given  to  the  weightier  matters,  the  minds  of  those  who  thus  con- 
idered  them  would  have  been  better  qualified,  when  occasion  needed,  to  judge  of 
linor  ones.  And  that  such  occasions  will  arise^-occasions  when  the  regulation  of 
xtemals  will  demand  the  most  careful  thought^-our  Lord  Himself,  in  commenting  on 
iiis  fatal  tendency  of  the  Jewish  Church,  was  ready  to  admit.  How,  indeed,  could 
ie  have  done  otherwise,  when  we  note  with  what  minuteness  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
f  that  Church  had  been  Divinely  prescribed  ?  But  broad  principles— and  especially 
tie  principles  which  underlie  such  rites — He  seems  to  say,  need  attention  first ;  and 
ince  all  ceremonial  and  externalism  in  any  Church  must,  if  admissible  therein,  be  in 
lerfect  harmony  with  these,  it  follows  that  we  can  never  properly  discuss  the  one 
[uestion  save  in  its  relation  to  the  other,  and  that  we  best  fit  ourselves  to  define  the 
ue  limits  of  ritual  in  our  own  Church  as  we  study  the  principVts  aAopV!^  Vci  ^"^x 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  changes  which  were  deliberately  made  by  its 
compilers  to  bring^  it  into  harmony  with  Apostolic  teaching.  With  these  thoughts, 
then,  in  my  mind,  I  will  venture  to  ask  the  Congress  to  allow  me  at  once  to  meotioo 
two  such  broad  principles  which  (I  daresay  with  much  imperfection  in  practice^  but 
at  the  same  time  with  all  sincerity  of  intention)  I  propose  to  myself  as  regards  tbe 
due  limits  of  ritual.  The  first,  then,  as  you  will  anticipate  from  what  I  have  aliCHij 
said,  is  loyalty  to  the  position  which,  so  far  as  history  indicates,  the  Chaidi  of 
England  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  up  in  our  present  Prayer-book.  Let  me  explain 
more  fully  the  line  of  thought  which  guides  me  here.  On  the  one  side,  then,  I  pot 
the  Service-books  of  pre-Reformation  times,  together  with  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  on  the  other  I  put  the  Prayer-book  to  which  we,  the  clergy,  baYe 
voluntarily  subscribed,  noting  well  the  steps  by  which  it  has  reached  its  present 
shape ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  proposition  which  no  man  will  care  to  dispute,  that 
immense  doctrinal  differences  exist  between  them.  If  time  would  serve,  it  would  be 
easy  to  afford  abundant  proof  of  this  general  statement ;  but  for  to-day  I  can  only 
illustrate  it  in  one  particular — and  relying  on  the  good  feeling  with  which  I  beliett 
the  representatives  of  all  schools  of  thought  here  present  desire  to  enter  on  thi$ 
discussion,  and  to  hear  a  frank  statement  of  the  views  of  those  who  differ  from  theta, 
I  will  apply  my  argument  to  what  I  think  all  will  agree  is  the  chief  difference— I 
mean  the  difference  in  the  views  presented  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, I  hope,  that  I  do  not  feel  constrained,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  speak  of  the 
merits  of  these  diverse  views.  My  point  is  simply  this,  that  a  wide  difference  exists, 
and  that  this  difference  must  to  an  immense  extent  determine  the  question  before  as, 
*'  What  are  the  due  limits  of  our  ritual?"  Does  anyone  ask  for  a  measure  of  its 
extent?  I  reply,  the  difference  is  one  which  has  split  Christendom  into  tvo 
opposing  camps.  In  fact  so  fundamental  is  it,  so  irreconcilable  are  the  two  views, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  which  fostered  and  approved  the  one  has  laid  England 
under  a  curse  because  our  Church  has  adopted  the  other.  But  let  us  look  more 
particularly  at  the  nature  of  this  difference,  because  on  this  the  question  seems  to  me 
to  turn,  whether  the  ritual  which  is  permissible  and  proper  under  the  former  view  of 
things  is  likewise  permissible  and  consistent  under  the  latter.  I  will  admit,  at  once, 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  so.  I  can  conceive  that  the  ritual  in  use  under  the 
former  system  might  fail  to  be  expressive  of  the  special  points  at  issue  between  the 
two,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  open  question  whether  it  might  not  still  with 
propriety  be  used  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  points  in  which 
the  old  system  differs  from  the  new  are  the  very  points  which  its  ritual  specially 
symbolizes,  then  I  submit  to  the  Congress  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  needful  limitation  of  ritual — a  limitation  which  seems  dictated  by  loyalty  to 
the  reformed  system,  even  if  it  be  not  prescribed  by  law.  But  now  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems.  Well,  it  has  been 
said,  and  I  think  said  truly,  that  the  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other 
may  be  thus  expressed — a  change  from  a  sacrifice  to  a  communion.  I  want  you 
to  see  how  true  this  is  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  it  by 
the  alterations  made  in  the  mode  in  which  the  celebrating  clergy  under  the  two 
systems  are  respectively  ordained.  According  to  the  Ordinal  in  use  before  the 
Reformation,  the  second  order  of  the  ministry  were  ordained  with  these  words— 
**  Take  thou  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  masses  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  In  plain  English  they  were  ordained  to  be 
sacrificing  priests.  That  was  the  chief  thought  which  connected  itself  with  their 
ordination.  And  all  the  ritual  which  followed  and  properly  symbolized  that  system 
wtni  to  emphasize  this  lhoug)\V.    TYie  oid?axi\tv^  \a^q^  >^^xv;v.tA  vV\R.te  delivered  t" 
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)  of  the  clergy  so  ordained  a  paten  and  a  chalice  with  unconsecrated  bread  and 
e,  which,  when  ordained,  as  co-celebrants  with  the  bishop  they  at  once  proceeded 
ODsecrate.     And  all  the  vestments,  ceremonies,  rites  and  postures  prescribed  by 
service  books  of  that  time  were  designed  to  show  that  they  were  sacrificing 
stS)  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  that  what  they  offered  was  changed  in  its 
iral  substance,  and  that  adoration,  in  its  changed  condition,  was  its  proper  due. 
as  my  friend,  the  Dean  of  Norvdch,  has  lately  pointed  out,  these  words  of 
[nation  were  deliberately  changed  during  the  course  of  the  Reformation,  and 
her  changed  a  little  later  on.     He  shows  that  by  the  Ordinal  set  forth  in  February, 
9,  these  words  with  respect  to  sacrifices  and  masses  were  clean  swept  out ;  and 
jgh  the  bishop  was  still  directed  to  give  the  paten  and  the  chalice  into  one  hand 
he  person  ordained,  he  was  directed  also  to  give  the  Bible  into  the  other,  and  to 
lin  him  with  these  altered  words — **  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.     Whose  sins  thou 
t  forgive  they  are  forgiven,  and  whos^  sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  retained.    And 
hou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Holy  Sacraments."    But  as 
d^n  goes  on  to  show,  this  was  only  a  transition  step,  for  in  1552,  the  delivery  of 
paten  and  the  chalice  was  wholly  discontinued,  and  the  bishop  was  directed,  as 
mr  present  Ordinal,  to  place  the  Bible  only  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyter  newly 
lined.    And  now  looking  at  the  difference  between  the  twp  views  of  the  Lord*s  Sup- 
in  the  indirect  light  thus  thrown  upon  them  by  a  study  of  the  respective  Ordinals, 
mid  ask.  Does  not  reason  itself  seem  to  call  for  some  corresponding  changes  in  the 
J — some  limitations  of  the  extemalism  of  mediaeval  times,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
aony  with  our  present  view  ?    So  significant  do  these  changes  in  the  Ordinal 
»r  to  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  able  rightly  to  gauge  their  meaning,  that 
le  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  tells  us  in  his  remarlcs  on  the  Thirty-sixth  Article, 
tie  Romanists  have  urged  that  since  our  bishops  do  not  now  confer  the  chrism, 
offer  the  sacred  vessels,  nor  more  especially  give  the  power  of  sacrificing,  none 
be  properly  ordained  by  them  to  the  Christian  priesthood."     Surely,  then,  those 
nents,  which,  as  Mr.  Bennett  declared  in  his  evidence  before  the  Ritual  Com- 
ion  of  1867,  are  expressly  used  to  indicate  that  the  minister  is  a  sacerdos,  or 
ficing  priest,  and  that  he  offers  up  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Com- 
ion,  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  in  harmony  with  the  deliberately  altered  view. 
I  have  only  spoken  so  far  of  the  changes  in  the  Ordinal  which  illustrate  the 
t  difference  as  regards  the  two  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    You  must  let  me  take  a 
lent  more  to  emphasize  my  point  by  reference  to  the  services  themselves  appointed 
ts  celebration  in  the  different  books.     I  am  well  aware  that  the  question  has  been 
Y  asked,  "  What  is  the  Communion  Office  but  the  Mass  in  English?"*     But  is 
:  really  no  difference  save  in  the  languages  in  which  the  services  are  given  ?    I 
;ss  I  think  I  can  discern  some  which  are  far  more  worthy  of  note.     To  start  with 
J  sacrifices  of  masses,"  the  very  term  employed  to  indicate  the  celebrations  under 
>ld  system,  are  described  under  the  new  as  **  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
its."    Again,   the  solitary  celebration  on   the  part  of  the  priest  is  distinctly 
dden.     "There  shall  be  no  communion  (says  our  present  Prayer-book)  except 
(or  three  at  the  least)  communicate  with  the  priest ; "   the  sacramental  bread 
wine  are  plainly  declared  to  **  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances ; " 
;ubstantiation,  the  theory  of  the  old  system,  is  said  in  the  new  to  *'  overthrow 
lature  of  a  sacrament ;  "  the  laity,  permitted  to  participate  in  one  kind  only  in 
me  case,  are  in  the  other  permitted  to  partake  in  both.     Adoration  of  the  conse- 
d  elements  enjoined  by  the  former  books,  is  declared  in  our  Prayer-book  to  be 

See  address  of  Lord  HaJi/ax   to  tht  English  Church  \3mon,  CfiurcH  Times, 
2Sth,  1889. 
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**  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians  ; "  the  sacrifice  which,  under  the 

former  state  of  things,  men  were  expressly  ordained  to  offer,  is  now  emphaticinf 

declared  to  have  been  "  once  offered ; "  the  term  "altar,"  which  so  frequently  appens 

in  the  old  books,  gives  place  to  **  table  "  in  the  new  ;  and  the  word  "  priest,"  viudi 

in  the  former  case  can  be  shown  to  be  the  translation  of  *'  sacerdos,**  is  addutted 

by  our  best  and  standard  writers  to  be  now  used  only  as  the  abbreviation  of 

presbyter,   insomuch  that  as  Hooker  observes,    "As  for  the  people  when  the/ 

hear  the  name  (of  priest),  it  draweth  no  more  their  minds  to  any  cogitatioii  of 

sacrifice  than  the  name  of  a  senator  or  alderman  causeth  them  to  think  of  old  age." 

Will  anyone  say  that  with  all  these  changes  as  regards  doctrine  and  fandameotil 

principles  it  is  unreasonable  to  assert  that  loyalty  to  the  reformed  view  of  thiiq[s  wiD 

be  likely  to  demand  some  limitation  of  the  ritual  of  bygone  days  ?     No  longer,  is 't 

seems  to  me,  can  I,  as  a  loyal  Churchman,  bend  in  humble  adoration  befoie  the 

elements  of  bread  and  wine.    No  longer  can  I  wear  a  vestment  with  respect  to  wfaidii 

as  I  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Bennett  said  its  use  was  urged  for  no  mere  aesthetic  poipose, 

but  simply  to  indicate  that  the  celebrant  was  a  sacrificing  priest.     No  longer  csn  I 

use  any  gesture  to  lead  my  people  to  believe  that  I  am  offering  up  anew  a  sacrifice 

which  my  Prayer-book  tells  me  has  been  **  once  offered  ;  *'  that  is,  once  for  all    No 

longer  may  I  so  deal  with  the  consecrated  elements  as  to  convey  the  notion  that  tbeir 

natural  substance  has  been  changed.     Very  strikingly  in  harmony  with  this  view«>s 

the  practice  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Winchester,  if,  indeed,  I  mayrdyoo 

a  letter  published  in  the  **  Life  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,"  of  America.     (Vol.  L,  p.  176.) 

The  writer  is  an  American  divine*  who,  writing  under  date  Nov.  7th,  1855,  remarks- 

*'  In  distributing  what  remained  of  the  elements  he  gave  them  to  the  personi  stas^ 

ing.     I  spoke  to  him  afterwards  about  it.     He  said  he  made  a  point  of  doing  so,  to^ 

would  not  give  the  bread  or  cup  to  anyone  on  his  knees,  and  that  he  had  somctiiBei 

passed  by  those  who  wished  to  take  them  in  that  attitude.      He  feared,  he  said,  '<> 

countenance  any  notion  akin  to  transubstantiation."      I  offer  no  opinion  on  iw* 

practice.     I  merely  quote  it  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  which  I  speak — the  spini 

which  I  think  should  pervade  us  all.     To  argue  that  the  doctrinal  changes  to  whidi  I 

have  referred  demand  no  corresponding  change  in  the  ritual  which  is  to  express  lh<" 

meaning,  seems  to  me  to  argue  in  the  face  of  history  and  reason  that  these  chaug** 

are  of  no  account,  and  to  seek  to  give  expression  to  our  reformed  principles  by  nl«5 

and  ceremonies  carefully  devised  and  openly  admitted  to  symbolize  the  old,  appc»^ 

not  only  to  transgress  the  due  limits  of  loyalty  to  the  altered  views,  but  to  jar  against 

that  sense  of  harmony  and  fitness  which  guides  us  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life.    Loyal^« 

then,  to  the  deliberately  adopted  alterations  embodied  in  our  Book  of  Common  Praye^ 

is  the  first  definition  I  would  give  of  the  due  limits  of  ritual  in  the  English  Churcb. 

Now  take  a  second  and  last.     I  am  afraid  I  shall  alarm  some  of  you  by  the  bare 

mention  of  the  word,  but  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  say  at  once  that  it  ^ 

Liw.      And  yet  there  is  always  this  grain  of  comfort  for  those  who  are  so  terrified  »t 

the  thought :   the  law  either  is  or  ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers  only,  not  ^^ 

those  who  do  well  ;  and  besides,  in  every  calling  and  profession,  there  are  laws,  rules, 

and  regulations  which,  so  long  as  a  man  voluntarily  belongs  to  it,  he  is  bound  toobef. 

But  it  may  be  said,  why  is  not  loyalty  in  itself  enough  ?    Granted  that  if  any  ritual 

can  be  manifestly  proved  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  Prayer-book, 

ii  is  beyond  the  limit  of  what  is  permissible,  but  why  cannot  you  stop  there  ?    I  ^v 

for  two  reasons — first,  because  (though  on  a  priori  grounds  we  might  expect  it  odicr- 

wise)  as  a  matter  of  fact  men  differ  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  tbo^e 


*  Rev.    VV.   A.  Muhlenbctg.     TYvt  **  UKt  ol  Bvshov  Kerfoot "  is  published  bf 
/.  ?on  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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indples ;  and  secondly,  because  there  are  rites  and  ceremonies  proposed  for  use, 
ith  respect  to  which  the  former  limitation  is  not  sufficient  for  our  guidance, 
^e,  e^,y  the  practice  of  mixing  water  with  the  wine.    I  speak  liable  to  correction 
ire,  but  I  confess  I  am  not  aware  that  any  doctrine  is  symbolized  by  that  practice, 
ken  by  itself,  which  is  distinctly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  present  Prayer- 
x)k,  though,  of  course,  it  is  part  of  the  ceremonial  deliberately  put  aside.     Why, 
len,  do  I  reject  it  ?    Because,  having  voluntarily  accepted  orders  in  a  Church,  the 
uums  and  articles  of  which  bind  me  to  regard  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  as 
ipreme  in  all  causes  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  and  the  practice  in  question 
aving  been  declared  illegal  by  the  Queen  in  Council  in  187 1,*  I  feel  myself  bound, 
n  honour,  either  to  resign  my  position  or  to  obey.     I  hope  no  one  will  misunderstand 
Be.    Personally  I  have  no  inclination  to  the  practice,  and  I  regard  it,  in  the  abstract, 
IS  one  of  small  importance,  one  which  cannot  touch  the  validity  of  the  sacrament,  and 
IS  separate  from  the  sacerdotal  question  ;  but  when  I  look  at  it  in  its  relation  to  the 
ledarations  which  I  made  when  I  was  ordained  and  beneficed,  I  see  that  it  is  just 
we  out  of  a  score  of  illustrations  which  might  be  given  of  practices  which  I  must 
nther  reject,  or  else  falsify  my  position  as  an  English  clergyman  by  denying  the 
iopremacy  of  the  Crown.    Obscured  for  a  little  longer,  through  a  strange  variety  of 
arounstances  this  fact  may  be,  but  the  time  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed  when  the 
»tion  will  perceive  that  the  Royal  Supremacy  is  the  real  temporal  point  at  issue  in 
^  present  struggle  about  ritual,  and  when  men  come  to  understand  this,  they  will 
faiow  the  better  on  which  side  they  desire  to  be  ranged.     Once  yield  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  once  reject  the  principle  that  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Queen's  Courts 
«  these  matters  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  I  ask  you  what  authority  will  then  be  recognized 
■»  final?  for,  already,  I  see  indications  that  no  spiritual  court  in  this  country  is  likely 
^  be  generally  accepted  in  its  place.    For  centuries  it  has  been  the  indefeasible  right 
°f  every  English  subject,  whether  in  matters  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  appeal  to  the 
Cfown  for  lack  of  justice,  and  because  I  believe  that  this  principle  is  a  good  one,  a 
^e  one,  and  practically  the  best  that  can  be  found ;  because,  if  you  yield  it,  the 
destruction  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State  must  inevitably  follow — and,  even 
^^,  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  the  State  would  allow  the  Church  to  become 
^  imperium  in  imperio^  uncontrolled  by  law — I  therefore  cordially  concur  with  the 
•dvice  recently  tendered  to  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church  by  Lord  Hartington  (if 
'  understand  him  rightly),  viz.,  willingly  to  recognize  the  various  responsibilities 
^hich  their  connection  with  the  State  entails,  and  so,  while  I  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
bat  the  first  due  limit  of  ritual  in  the  English  Church  which  presenU  itself  to  my 
lind  is  loyalty  to  the  principles  deliberately  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Common 
'layer,  I  say  that  the  second  is  obedience  to  law.     One  word  more.    I  cannot 
retend  to  speak,  in  my  allotted  time,  of  the  second  part  of  the  question  before  us — 
\t  mode  in  which  the  observance  of  these  limits  should  be  secured.     All  I  can  say 
>,  that  the  appeal  in  this  case  also  seems  to  me  to  lie  to  the  very  same  principles  1 
ave  mentioned  in  what  I  have  already  said.    Appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
lyalty  of  the  clergy — the  glad  mind  with  which  they  declared  themselves  willing, 
'hen  ordained,  to  obey  their  bishops — and  failing  this — for  others  have  rights  besides 
iirselves — the  ultimate  appeal,  I  fear,  is  to  the  law.     But  this  is  what  I  want  to  say 
\  nay  last  word.    Within  these  limits  of  law  and  loyalty — and  only  within  these — I 
lead  for  the  broadest  toleration,  and  that  no  man  will  judge  hb  brother.     I  am 
ersuaded  that  the  now  inevitable  battle  against  what  was  discarded  at  the  time  of 


*  Privy  Council  Judgment,  Hibbert  ».  Purchas.    Judgment  given  by  L/iid  HalViw- 
^,  6th  June,  1871. 
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the  Reformation,  and  the  spirit  which' would  sweep  away  the  supremaqr  of  the 
Crown,  can  only  be  fought  successfully  on  lines  which  recognize  that  ours  is  a  com- 
prehensive National  Church.  Do  not  let  us  complicate  the  conflict  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  minor  issues.  On  questions  of  music,  decoration,  and  such  like  matters — 
always  supposing  these  to  be  distinctly  within  the  limits  I  have  defined — I  am  all  for 
consulting  congregations,  and  I  would  plead  with  all  who  will  allow  me,  to  permit  the 
spirit  of  public  worship  to  express  itself,  as  it  will  ever  seek  to  do,  in  accordance  with 
the  national  taste  which  varies  from  age  to  age.  Such,  my  lord,  are  the  sentiments, 
I  believe,  of  those  with  whom,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  and 
who  in  a  measure,  I  suppose,  I  have  been  asked  to  represent  here  to-day.  I  am  now 
content  to  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  whether  they  are  narrow  sentiments  (as 
some  allege)  subversive  of  Church  of  England  doctrine  and  discipline,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressive,  as  we  believe,  of  that  loyal  Churchmanship  which,  if  generally 
embraced,  would,  in  my  humble  judgment,  widen  and  strengthen  the  Establishment, 
and  change  the  present  state  of  strife  and  anarchy  into  one  of  loyalty  and  peace. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  T.  Espinell  Espin,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses 

of  Chester  and  Liverpool ;  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 

the  Convocation  of  York  ;  Rector  of  Wolsingham. 

I  THINK  we  have  very  great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  whole  on 
the  tone  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  ritual.     We  all  know  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  heated  and  awkward  of  all  the  matters  of  difference  amongst  Church  people 
at  the  present  time.     At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  heard  with  some  little  alarm 
the  very  serious  things  that  Archdeacon  Straton  put  upon  the  vestments,  because  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  vestments  are  conceded  already.     It  was  said  by  some 
speaker  that  the  vestments  were  lawful  under  the  Canons  of  1604.    I  think,  according 
to  certain  judgments,  that  we  must  go  further  and  say  that  they  are  imperative  in 
certain  churches ;  and  Collegiate  Churches  were  numerous  in  1604.    But  the  principle, 
I  take  it,  which  some  of  our  Churchmen  are  so  strenuous  about  is,  that  the  Eucharist 
being  of  divine  appointment,  there  should  be  some  special  vestment  for  the  Eucharist, 
and  they  press  also  the  other  point  of  asserting  the  principle  of  continuity  on  which  Lord 
Halifax  laid  great  stress.     If  other  persons  connect  other  meanings  with  these  vest- 
ments I  am  not  bound  by  their  interpretations.    I  am,  however,  glad  also  that  nothing 
has  been  said  about  a  scheme  which  has,  I  understand,  found  favour  with  some  persons, 
namely,  the  cure  for  the  ritualistic  troubles  of  the  Church  by  substituting  deprivation 
for  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  of  non-obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  present  courts. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  project  is  dead.     I  think  if  there  had  been  much  life  in  it 
we  should  have  heard  something  of  it  this  afternoon.  There  is  the  other  plan  propose<9_ 
by  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  glad  I  am  that  we  should  be  reminded  that  the  Act  of  1874-ii^ 
against  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  in  1874  ^o  protest  by  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  as  thg=^ 
chancellor  of  a  diocese  in  this  province,  is  not  the  Act  which  the  archbishops  and  th^*^ 
bishops  brought  into  Parliament.     It  became  something  totally  different  under  th< 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  it  in  Parliament.  But,  as  regards  the  scheme  itself  whicl 
the  Dean  brought  forward,  I  apprehend  it  is  a  scheme  which  would  require  to 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  you  could  indue 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  or  even  the  Church  generally,  to  put  more  power  into  tl 
hands  of  the  bishops  than  they  possess  already.     This  is  a  point  which  would  have  t 
lie  considered,  if  the  scheme  ever  came  seriously  to  be  discussed.     I  greatly  doul 
myself  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  any  such  enactment.     Then  there  is  tl 
further  plan,  so  eloquently  advocated  before  you  this  afternoon  by  the  Prolocutor 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.     Except  what  I  have  just  touched  upon,  I  cannot 
that  there  is  any  other  way  of  peace  than  the  one  suggested  by  him.     I  do  not  agr< 
with  those  who  seem  to  fear  that  if  Convocation  were  entrusted  with  the  handling 
this  matter  Convocation  would  be  found  to  be  constantly  in  collision  with  the  ci^ 
power.     That  was  the  argumenV  very  much  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Lond( 
I>iOcesaii    Conference,   but  having    somt   ;jx,^>MiiA3cw:t  q»1  \!ci^    Lower    House 
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Convocation  of  York^  I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  apprehension  whatever  of 
Convocation  rushing  into  repeated  and  violent  hostility  and  opposition  to  the  civil 
power.  You  must  remember  that  the  Convocations  imply  the  presence  of  the  whole 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  least  likely  that  we  shall  ever  see 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  as  a  body,  bring  itself  and  us  into  anything  like  repeat^ 
collisions  with  the  civil  power,  as  some  persons  appear  to  apprehend.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  Convocations  ought  to  have  their  representation  enlarged ;  and  the  Prolocutor 
of  Canterbury  has  said,  what  I  re-echo  with  all  my  heart,  that  we  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  promote  such  an  enlargement ;  but  for  this 
particular  business  iniiand,  namely,  the  devising  of  some  terms  of  pacification  which 
might  allay  the  present  troubles,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  if  the  two  Convocations  were 
to  be  reinforced  by  another  hundred  or  so  of  members,  we  should  be  any  wiser  or 
better  off  than  we  are  for  the  function  in  question.  My  Lord,  ^ou  have  laid  before  this 
Congress  in  noble  and  stirring  words  the  great  responsibilities  which  lie  before  the 
Church.  I  do  think  we  all  of  us  are  bound  to  do  the  very  utmost  we  can  to  close  our 
ranks  and  direct  our  united  powers  with  one  heart  and  one  soul  to  the  great  work  you 
have  sketched  out.  On  the  one  side  we  have  prosecution — and  I  am  afraid  that  those 
who  anticipate  that  the  time  for  prosecution  for  ritual  charges  is  over  are  altogether 
mistaken — and  on  the  other  side  we  have  a  large  and  influential  body  of  clergy  and 
laity  who  are  in  an  attitude  of  non-obedience  to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  Her 
Majesty's  courts.  I  do  think  they  ought  to  be,  and  I  do  not  doubt  they  are,  desirous 
if  possible,  to  arrive  at  some  solution  of  our  difficulties  which  shall  place  them  and 
their  cause  within  the  limits  of  loyalty  and  legality.  For  these  reasons  I  do  earnestly 
hope  that  the  scheme  proposed  to  you  to-day  by  the  Bishop  of  Guildford  will  have  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  Church.  For  my  part,  I  can  only  say,  that  whilst  I 
do  not  think  the  Convocation  of  York  is  in  the  least  anxious  to  undertake  this  respon- 
sibility, nevertheless,  if  called  to  it,  we  would  do  our  best,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  anything  of  heat  or  acrimony  infused  into  our  debates  in  this,  or, 
indeed,  on  any  other  subject  whatever. 


Major  Freeman. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  tome,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  coming  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  our  own  difficulties.    If  you  want  to  define  the  limits  of  ritual, 
you  must  first  make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  ritual  you  want.     For 
there  are  two  kinds.     Let  me  make  this  plain.     We  are  met  here  as  English  Church- 
men, on  the  common  ground  of  our  Prayer-book.    Now  this  Prayer-book  took  its 
present  shape  in  1662,  and  since  then  there  have  always  been  three  parties  in  our 
Church — high,  low,  and  broad.    How  many  ritual  disputes  have  there  been  between 
them  ?    None.     If  Ephraim  and  Judah  have  not  vexed  and  envied  each  other,  it  has 
not  been  because  they  have  not  differed  in  opinion,  for  they  have  differed,  and  have 
each    taught  their  own  doctrines  freely.     But  they  felt  that   they  were  members 
of  our  Church,  and  so  they  all  agreed  m  one  neutral,  comprehensive  ritual,  which 
^as  not  used  to  give  expression  to,  or  emphasize  doctrines  on  which  they  differed. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  services  of  our  Common  Prayer-book  were  common 
indeed  to  all  parties ;  all  joined  in  them,  both  Simeon  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  Dr.  MarSh,  who  was  Simeon's  great  opponent,  and 
bishop  Middleton,  of  Calcutta,   who  refused  to  recognize,   officially,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  missionaries,  and  Tillotson  and  Stanley.     All  agreed  in  them 
Uecause  the  ritual  was  comprehensive  and  non-partisan,  and  this  has  lasted  for  230 
Vears,  and  during  that  time  the  Church  of  England  has  influenced  a  wider  range  of 
>^inds  than  perhaps  any  other  Church  in  the  world.     What,  then,  has  made  the 
difference  in  these  last  days  ?    I  need  hardly  name  it.     A  fourth  party  has  arisen 
Xivithin  the  last  sixty  years,  which,  rejecting  the  non-partisan  comprehensive  ritual,  has 
adopted  a  strictly  partisan  one.     By  a  partisan   ritual  I  mean  one  introduced  and 
^^aintained  by  a  party  in  order  to  express  and  emphasize  those  doctrines  in  which  it 
<^iffers  from  other  parties.    This  is  what  the  new  party  has  done,  thereby  contradicting 
t^be  practice  of  the  whole  Church  of  England.     Between  these  two  kinds  of  ritual, 
^ben,  you  must  make  your  choice — that  is,  between  the  comprehensive  and  the  partisan 
^ind,  and  in  doing  so  you  must  remember  that  the  authority  of  a  Church  protecting 
^.  comprehensive  ritual  differs  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  from  the  strength  of  a 
X>arty  enforcing  one  which  is  partisan. 
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The  Right  Rev.  R.  C.  BILLING,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan 

of  Bedford. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  rise  in  obedience  to    your  lordship's  call  and  speak  oq  a 
question  of  this  sort  in  the  few  minutes  you  have  so  kindly  allotted  to  me.    I  can  say 
that  I  have  listened  to  all  that  has  been  uttered  from  this  platform  this  afternoon  with 
the  deepest  and  the  most  prayerful  interest,  though  I  feel  that  some  subjects  have  been 
introduced  into  the  discussion  which  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  satisfactorily 
to  discuss  at  Church  Congresses.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  we  shaD 
all  leave  this  hall  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  it  is  possible  for  brethren  to  live  together 
in  unity,  though  we  may  differ  one  from  another  on  many  important  matters,  and  to 
remember  always  that  we  are  brethren.     I    have  one  earnest  word  to  speak  by 
way  of  an  appeal.      I  would  venture   to   make  an  appeal  to  the  younger  cleigr. 
I    know    too    well    the   difficulties    that    arise    in    some    parishes    when    a  new 
priest  comes    as   assistant  curate.      I  know  how  often  the  rector  or  the  vkar  is 
troubled  and  vexed.     He  will  come  to  the  bishop  and  ask,  *'  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  new  curate  ?  "    The  congregation  is  disturbed,  **  because,"  they  say,  "  with  ev«y 
new  curate  comes  some  change  in  our  ritual."    I  have  no  time  to  enlarge  upon  this, 
but  I  do  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the  younger  clergy  to  remember  that  the  parish 
priest  has  been  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  government  of  the  churdi  of  the 
parish,  and  that  to  his  authority  the  assistant  clergy  should  render  a  ready  obedience. 
Then  I  should  like  to  make  an  appeal  not  only  to  the  younger  clergy,  but  to  all,  and 
to  the  laity,  to  carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  charity  outside  this  hall.     Can  we  not 
pass  the  miserable  bookstalls  at  the  doors  and  decline  to  receive  the  provoking  cod* 
troversial  literature  that  it  is  endeavoured  to  thrust  upon  us  ?     So  long  as  we  have 
such  provocative  literature  distributed  a  great  hindrance  is  interposed  in  the  way  of 
peace  and  charity.     May  God  grant  that  what  we  have  heard  to-day  we  may  take 
home,  wisely  and  prayerfully  consider,  and  determine  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ 
we  will   preach,  knowing  nothing  among  our  people  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Hio 
crucified.     May  His  love  constrain  us  and  His  grace  prevent  us  in  all  our  ways.    May 
a  spirit  of  holy  charity  rule  in  our  hearts. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

One  word  only.     I  trust  that  this  most  anxious  discussion,  which  we  have  had  this 
afternoon,  will  give  us  material  for  silent  thanksgiving  and  for  silent  prayer. 


PUBLIC    ROOMS, 
Thursday     Afternoon,     October     2nd,      1890. 

The  Right  Rev.  R  J.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley, 

in  the  Chair. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF  EMPLOYERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  SPIRITUAL  WELFARE  OF  THOSE 
WHOM  THEY  EMPLOY: 

{a)  Shipowners  and  Seamen. 

\b)  Contractors  and  Navvies. 

{c)  Manufacturers  and  their  Workpeople. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Roland  Wilberforce,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

In  discussing  so  great  a  subject  within  the  brief  space  of  twenty 
minutes,  I  must  limit  the  field  of  inquiry  almost  exclusively  to  the 
employers  and  employed  of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  artisan 
ddiSstSf  except  indeed  so  far  as  others  are  included  in  the  great 
general  principles  which  app\^  lo  e^^i^  c\^?>^. 
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And  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  understand  my  subject  to  be 
linly  that  of  the  duty  and  position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the 
xed  questions  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  Now  in 
le  sense  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  these,  and  the  less  she 
termeddles  with  them  the  better;  whilst  in  another  sense,  her 
Suence  is  far-reaching,  and  her  responsibility  enormous.  It  is  for 
stance,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  at  large  to  hold  Congresses 
settle  rates  of  wages  or  endeavour  to  arbitrate  upon  trade  disputes  ; 
ch  interference  would  naturally  be  greatly  resented,  and  any  such 
tempt  would  be  worse  than  useless.  But  the  Church  is  a  body  of 
dividuals,  lay  and  cleric,  and  the  work  of  the  body  is  done  by  the 
dividuals.  If  the  perfection  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  perfectness 
each  individual,  then  the  work  and  influence  of  the  whole  will 
ipend  upon  those  of  the  individual.  Now  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the 
)rk  of  the  Church  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  question 
tfore  us  ;  and  here  the  duty,  responsibility,  and  potential  power  of  the 
lurch,  broaden  out  almost  incalculably. 

For  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  task  set  before  the  Church  is  to 
epare  the  world  for  that  second  coming  of  Christ  which  is  pledged 
no  hour,  but  is  possible  at  any  moment;  to  **  present  every  man 
rfect  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  to  sweeten  and  brighten  life  by  bringing  down 
to  it  the  speech,  thought,  habits,  and  actions  of  the  country  to  which 
*,  whose  "  citizenship  is  in  heaven,"  really  belong  ;  to  draw  close  the 
>nds  of  a  real  loving  brotherhood,  so  that  the  conditions  of  life  which 
ess  so  hardly  upon  many  may  be  ameliorated ;  to  denounce 
iflinchingly  injustice,  robbery,  selfishness,  and  wrong ;  to  expose  the 
•nduct  of  any  who  may  make  unrighteous  profit  out  of  the  weaknesses, 
e  lusts,  the  sinful  self-indulgence  or  criminal  carelessness  of  others^ 
)wever  prominent  may  be  the  pew  in  chapel  or  in  church  ;  to  witness 
erywhere  and  at  all  times  for  righteousness ;  to  make  men  see  that 
>dliness  has  **  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
►me,"  that  religion  is  good  for  all  parts  of  life,  or  for  none. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind  such  an  audience  of  the  plain 
aching  of  the  New  Testament  on  my  subject,  nor  to  raise  up  the  figure 
the  Apostle  pleading  for  the  free  forgiveness  of  even  a  runaway  slave. 
And  it  should  be  admitted  at  once  that  there  has  been  great  progress, 
uch  as  remains  to  be  done,  yet  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the 
stribution  of  wealth,  in  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  in  the  better 
fusing  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  some  other  respects  touched  upon 
ter  on  in  this  paper.  Nay,  we  have  improved  even  in  nomenclature  ; 
id  customs  of  speech  betoken  habits  of  thought ;  for  whereas 
f^ge  classes  of  workers  not  long  ago  were  often  spoken  of  as  "  hands,*' 
€y  are  now  called  "  men";  and  before  long  we  shall  arrive  at  the  older 
^d  better  definition,  for  I  read  in  Genesis  the  enumeration  of  the 
Ambers  of  Jacob's  household  who  came  into  Egypt,  and  I  find  them 
ere  called  **  souls." 

But  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  acceptance  of  great  general 
inciples,  but  in  the  application  of  these  to  the  details  of  the  question 
-fore  us.  And  here  I  will  speak  first  of  industries  and  manufactories 
some  still  are,  and  as  most  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  time ; 
^rks  in  which  the  employers  were  mostly  the  owners,  finding  the 
pital  and  employing  the  labour. 
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And  here  some  both  amongst  employers  and  employed,  have  shown 
us  what  Christian  principle,  the  very  teaching  of  the  Church,  can  do  io 
practical  life.  Employers  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  raise 
the  moral  and  social  life  of  those  employed  by  them — workers  with  the 
interests  of  their  employers  at  heart,  yet  not  working  as  men  pleasers 
only.  Where  something  more  has  been  recognized  than  mere  narrow 
relations  between  wages  and  service,  or  the  old  formula  of  *•  Buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.'*  Where  employers  have  not 
been  led  away  by  the  miserable  plea  that  no  higher  wages  than  the 
minimum  need  be  paid,  because  plenty  of  men  could  be  found  to  worii 
at  the  lowest  rate,  but  who  recognized  the  justice  of /increasing  the  wage 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  concern  would  admit  of  it,  and  have  foond 
themselves  none  the  poorer  for  their  honesty ;  Bessbrook,  Saltaire,  and  the 
names  of  many  private  employers  will  readily  occur  to  most  of  us  as 
instances  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  I  may  emphasize  here  before 
passing  on  to  the  larger  side  of  the  question ;  and  first,  the  English  people, 
as  a  whole,  look  for  two  great  qualities  in  men  whom  they  will  tnist  as 
their  real  leaders — one  is  religion,  the  other  sympathy.  These,  combined 
with  just  discipline,  will  be  found  to  be  the  greatest  personal  powers 
which  employers  can  use.  Example  begets  its  like.  From  sympathy 
spring  reciprocal  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  was  much  struck  in 
reading  the  account  of  some  of  the  working-classes  in  East  London, 
edited  by  C.  Booth,  by  this  statement  as  to  some  female  factory 
workers : 

**  To  these  girls  who  spend  three-fourths  of  their  working  hours  in  the 
factory,  the  question  of  supervision  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that 
of  wages." 

But  enormous  changes  have  taken  place  lately,  and  each  tends  to 
make  the  next  still  more  complete.  As  one  result,  the  employer  of  the 
past  is  almost  obliterated.  Private  businesses  have  merged  into  public 
companies ;  small  undertakings  with  something  of  family  conditions, 
where  interests  seemed  in  common,  having  been  transformed  into  huge 
limited  liability  companies  with  immense  capitals,  sometimes  employing 
10,000  or  12,000  men,  and  requiring  small  towns  to  house  them.  Great 
combinations  of  labour  have  necessitated  great  spread  of  liabilities  ;  vast 
trust  companies  have  been  formed  with  capital  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  industrial  concerns  ;  others  are  chiefly  financial,  and  invest 
largely  in  mortgages  and  debentures  at  home  and  abroad,  and  where 
amongst  all  these  do  you  find  the  employer  ?  The  directors  are  not  the 
employers,  they  are  the  paid  servants  of  the  company,  dismissible  at  a 
given  notice.  The  real  employer  is  the  shareholder,  and  his  direct 
influence  is  limited  to  the  annual  meeting,  or  to  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  called  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  he  perhaps  may  have  one  vote 
in  a  concern  whose  total  capital  is  counted  by  millions  ;  he  becomes  an 
infinitesimal,  if  not  a  vanishing,  quantity. 

And  if  on  the  other  hand,  you  see  gigantic  unions  of  widely  spread 
capital,  so  on  the  other  are  powerful  and  increasing  unions  of  labour. 
On  the  North-east  coast,  I  believe  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent  ^} 
skilled  workmen  belong  to  various  unions,  while  unskilled  labour  i* 
everywhere  being  rapidly  organized  into  unions. 

It  will  be  observed  iherv,  l\vaX  iVv^  vtvftuence  of  the  Church,  whether 
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)n  employed  or  employer,  will  be  increasingly  direct,  that  is  increasingly 
)ersona],  and  therefore  increasingly  powerful,  if  the  Church  fulfils 
ler  duty  of  presenting  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that 
lere  and  now,  not  by-and-bye  in  some  other  land  and  under  wholly 
:hanged  conditions.  For  observe  what  hopeful  elements  are  before  us. 
!  do  not  regard  these  vast  combinations  in  the  light  of  two  great  armies 
>reparing  for  the  battle,  so  much  as  great  powers  combining  to  make 
trife  impossible  ;  you  can  organize  for  peaceful  as  well  as  for  warlike 
)urposes.  And  it  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized  that  the 
elations  of  the  employer  and  employed  should  be  those  of  peace  ;  not 
ndeed  "  peace  at  any  price,"  but  secured  on  just  and  equitable,  that  is 
m  Christian,  principles. 

For  my  own  part  I  look  to  labour  unions  with  great  hope,  especially 
rhen  their  members  shall  be  more  educated  by  the  logic  of  events,  and 
vhen  the  Church  at  large  shall  have  done  her  work  better  on  individuals ; 
evoking  the  truer,  manlier,  nobler  spirit  in  all,  whether  employer  or 
employed ;  when  unions  shall  have  reached  their  highest  development, 
ind  shall  have  learned  not  to  use  their  power  tyrannically. 

For  remember  if  unions  can  make  war,  they  can  secure  peace ;  if 
hey  can  promote  -strikes,  they  can  and  do  often  prevent  them.  If 
hey  can  be  made  instruments  of  tyranny,  they  can  also  be  used  for  the 
surest  and  noblest  ends. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  words  from  the  monthly  report  of  a  powerful 
inion  written  in  July  last,  and  understand  that  10,000  of  such  reports 
ire  issued  every  month  to  the  men  of  the  union. 

"  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  capital  ai\d  labour,  instead  of  being 
nvaluable  allies,  are  ineconcilable  enemies,  and  that  the  more  which 
^n  be  extracted  from  the  one  the  better  for  the  other.  This  is  a  great 
nistake,  and  one-sided  views  of  this  kind  are  very  dangerous,  as  they 
end  to  produce  and  keep  up  feelings  of  alienation,  if  not  of  hostility, 
>etween  classes  whose  agreement  is  most  important,  equally  for  the 
nterests  of  the  employers  and  workmen,  and  for  the  peace  of  society." 

What  an  educational  work  is  being  done  by  unions  is  hardly  yet 
ecognized :  in  promoting  community  of  interest ;  in  turning  the 
^barous,  clumsy  weapon  of  a  strike  into  boards  of  conciliation  and 
rbitration,  replacing  by  the  peaceful  board  of  green  cloth  the  cruel 
Jbitrament  of  the  sword ;  in  teaching  a  man  to  give  up  his  own  will 
5r  the  benefit  of  others  (in  one  case  fining  men  as  much  as  five 
billings  per  day  who  came  out  on  strike  against  orders) ;  in  promoting 
^rift  and  providence  ;  in  checking  the  scourge  of  intemperance. 

Listen  to  these  words  again  from  the  monthly  report  issued  to  the 
'en  by  a  great  union  : — 

/*  Is  it  not  an  intolerable  scandal  that  there  should  be  found  in  our 
idst  so  many  slaves  of  intemperance,  who  habitually  sacrifice  to  brutal 
jcess  in  drinking  not  only  their  reason  but  their  character,  the  honour 
^  our  society,  their  substance,  their  health,  their  life,  and  the  interests 

their  employers  ?    To  drunkenness  we  may  refer  as  the  baneful  cause 

almost  all  the  crime  by  which  the  country  is  disgraced,  and  much  of 

e  poverty  from  which  it  suffers.      Drunkenness  has  wrecked  more 

>txies  once  happy,  than  ever  fell  beneath  the  crowbar  in  the  worst 

^ys  of  eviction.     It  has  filled  more  graves  and  made  more  widows  and 
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orphans  than  did  famine;  it  has  broken  more  hearts,  blighted  moie 
hopes,  and  rent  asunder  family  ties  more  ruthlessly  than  anything  dx 
which  we  can  mention.  Against  an  evil  so  widespread  and  so  pemidoo 
we  ask  the  assistance  of  our  temperate  members,  that  they  may  helpis 
to  lift  our  weaker  brethren  out  of  the  slough  they  have  fallen  into/* 

Noble  words,  and,  coming  from  a  working-man  to  his  fellows,  tfacf 
must  carry  great  weight !  In  unions  whether  of  employers  or  emplofed, 
where  men  know  and  love  Christ,  I  see  a  possible  and  most  ponoU 
factor  for  the  amelioration  of  many  of  the  evils  we  all  deplore^  ml 
which  some  are  striving  to  remedy  by  wild  and  apparently  sokkU 
methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  regard  the  Church's  work  with  relation  to 
great  combinations  of  capital :  again  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  penotti* 
Yet  how  enormous  can  that  work  and  influence  be.  On  the  wei^tf 
public  opinion  I  need  not  dwell ;  but  whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  nch 
opinion  is  Christian  ?  and  it  will  be  Christian  if  the  individuals  that  fem 
the  Church  are  rightly  taught  of  Christ.  I  put  aside  now  the  abooin' 
tions  of  "sweating,"  these  being  confined  almost  enturely  to  the 
smaller  industries ;  but  the  community  of  interest  between  employer 
and  employed  must  be  shown  to  be  real  and  tangible,  and  if  so,  cannot 
a  Christianized  public  opinion  secure  in  many  instances  a  better 
provision  for  the  employed  ?  Let  me  indicate  some  points ;  and  fiiit 
I  would  direct  attention  to  a  scheme  of  "  profit  sharing  "  alrea^  n 
practice  in  a  considerable  number  of  firms,  and  described  in  tteir 
pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Bushill  and  Sons,  of  Coventry ;  it  hu  tome 
great  advantages,  and  is  spoken  of  by  these  gentlemen  as  a  "  great 
lubricant,"  as  ''  increasing  the  potential  value  of  labour,'*  and  is 
helping  all  *'  to  work  more  cheerfully  ;  "  surely  these  are  great  gains. 

Again,  when  a  private  business  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  limited  ; 
company,  with  a  vastly  increased  capital,  is  it  just  to  ignore  those  who  : 
have  aided  in  building  up  the  success  of  the  company  ?    Should  not  i 
a  certain  number  of  shares  be  set  aside  for  the  employed,  to  create  an  ^ 
annual  bonus  in  addition  to  just  wages  ?     Mutual  participation  rather  j 
than  charity  is  what  is  needed,  and  I  hope  the  time   may  not  be  ^  : 
distant    when   men  may  increasingly  become   their    own   masters  in 
productive  co-operative  works.     You  have  already  working-men  of  the  " 
highest  ability  and  integrity,  acting  in  unions  and  societies,  able  to  fiU  i 
positions  requiring  the  greatest  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and,  though  ' 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  bulk  of  the  workers  are  hardly  ready  yet  fff 
so  vast  a  change  as  that  indicated,  yet  every  year  of  earnest  Christian 
work  will  increase  the   number,  and  at  last  by   unobserved  steps  the 
change  will  be  found  to  have  been  made  ;  but   in  all  this,   the  faithful  : 
work  of  the  Church  on  individuals  will  play   no  small  or  unimportant 
part. 

My  time  will  suffer  me  to  speak  on  only  two  more  points. 

We  must  remember  that  owing  to  the  changes  spoken  of,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  employers  to  provide  churches,  chapels,  reading- 
rooms,  and  the  like,  for  the  vast  and  often  increasing  masses  of  men 
they  employ.  Nay,  if  at  any  annual  meeting  a  sum  were  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  after  paying  dividends,  the  men  would  very  naturally  s*)' 
•*  We  do  not  want  your  charity ;  divide  that  surplus  amongst  us  who 
have  earned  it,  and  then  com^  to  us  and  ask  for  our  sixpences  ano 
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lilliags  for  these  buildings."  To  this  spirit  of  independence  we  must 
am  to  look  for  aid  in  all  our  work,  especially  in  mission  work,  and, 
epend  upon  it,  men  who  so  help,  build  far  more  than  mere  bricks  into 
le  work  as  it  rises ;  their  affections  and  interests  are  being  built  into 
lose  walls.  Take  the  men  into  your  confidence  in  these  matters,  and 
ou  will  never  repent  it. 

Once  more.  As  working-men  have  largely  become  owners  of  their 
ouses  through  building  societies  and  increasing  wages,  they  will 
aturally,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  look  out  for  less  laborious 
ccupations  in  the  future,  and  all  labour-saving  machinery  will  tend  in 
lis  direction.  Cannot  the  Church  then,  point  attention  to  better  and 
igher  provisions  for  the  future  increasing  leisure  hours  of  the  working- 
lasses  ? 

I  sum  up  then,  by  saying  that  the  real  work  of  the  Church  in  this 
latter  is  with  individuals :  that  if  the  responsibility  is  enormous  the 
otential  influence  for  good  is  at  least  as  great. 

Some  difficulties  and  problems  await  solution.  Selfishness  and  self- 
iterest  ¥rill  no  doubt  dog  the  wheels  of  the  advancing  machine, 
'heae  cannot  be  predicated  only  of  the  working-man.  Who  was  it 
bo  first  said,  "  Aiter  me  the  deluge  ?  '*  A  case  is  known  to  me  of  a 
orthem  industry  where  only  the  wages  of  the  skilled  workmen  were  to 
e  raised  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  in  a  body  these  men  said  that  they 
XHild  prefer  the  wages  of  their  unskilled  brothers  to  be  raised  instead, 
nless  both  could  simultaneously  benefit,  and  they  actually  transferred 
tie  advance  to  the  unskilled  labourer. 

There  may  be  breakdowns  here  and  there,  yet  nothing  can  stop  the 
riumphant  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  if  Churchmen  are  true  to 
lim  and  to  themselves.  The  horizon  will  be  bright  with  hope  when 
ach  man  practices  the  teaching  of  the  old  Church  Catechism.  The 
[^ere  of  any  given  individual  may  be  small,  yet  the  onward  movement 
f  the  aggregated  spheres  will  be  irresistible.  Men  of  science  tell  us 
bat  the  ocean  is  a  mass  of  separate  globules  of  water,  but  as  an 
inited  whole  these  thunder  upon  obstacles  in  their  way,  or  silently  yet 
urely  eat  through  the  hardest  barrier. 

What  cannot  Christianity  yet  accomplish,  if  each  be  truly  and 
)ractically  Christian  ?  for  love  is  a  splendid  power  and  a  universal 
olvent  Our  ideal  as  we  regard  the  Church's  function  in  this  case 
iiould  be  "  noble  employers  amongst  noble  workmen,"  their  nobility 
qjringing  from  union  with  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord,  and  welded  together  by 
nich  a  bond  of  mutual  regard  as  can  triumph  over  every  obstacle ;  and 
t  is  not  a  mere  ideal,  for  Christ  has  filled  with  a  new  meaning  the  old 
maxim,  **  Omnia  vincit  amor.'* 

ip)  Shipowners  and  Seamen. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  WOOSNAM,   Chaplain  to  the  Mersey  Mission 

to  Seamen. 

Ve  may,  I  think,  from  the  very  wording  of  the  subject  before  us,  take 
^  for  granted  that  the  Church  does  now  more  than  ever  recognize  its 
'uty  towards  our  seamen,  and  is  aware  that  if  she  can  make  her  light 
p  shine  brightly  and  clearly  on  every  ship  that  leaves  our  dear  Old 
'Qgland,  she  not  only  is  doing  a  great  Home  Mission  work  but  is  adding 
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a  thousand-fold  power  to  her  great  Foreign  Missions.  She  is  caring  for 
those  upon  whom  the  very  iSle  and  commerce  of  our  country  depeod» 
and  who  are  spending  themselves  for  our  country  in  the  most  trying  and 
arduous  duties  in  life. 

Her  heart  is  touched  with  sympathy  with  the  sailor  as  he  leaves  home 
and  all  that  is  dear  in  it,  as  he  sails  away  to  sea. 

Her  heart  feels  for  the  seamen  as  they  stand  to  their  ropes  in  a  gile 
of  wind,  and,  with  more  than  sentiment  and  romance,  she  longs  to  ^ 
her  love  to  them  in  their  perils  at  sea. 

Her  heart  goes  out  towards  those  who  have  to  spend  their  hours  in 
the  furnace  of  heat  of  a  hot  stoke-hole ;  and  while  she  shuts  her  ear  to 
the  careless  and  heartless  words  spoken  of  the  large  class  of  firemen,  she 
says,  I  have  a  message  to  them. 

To  fishermen  out  on  the  Dogger  Bank  or  North  Sea  she  longs  to 
bring  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  she  is  saying  to-day :  How  can  I  bring  my  message  of  love  to 
them  from  God  ? 

How  is  the  Church  doing  her  work  amongst  these  men,  for  it  is,  I 
take  it,  amongst  our  merchant  seamen  and  fishermen  that  our  subject 
lies  to-day  ? 

She  has,  I  believe,  learnt  the  lesson  by  experience,  that  to  make  her 
light  and  life  and  teaching  felt  by  the  seamen,  and  to  minister  to  dieir 
spiritual  needs,  she  must  go  right  out  to  them,  and  must — 

(i)  Send  special  messengers. 

(2)  These  men  must  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  toAb 
special  work. 

(3)  Supply  special  churches  and  institutes  for  them. 
Strange  to  say,  that,  during  the  last  year — since  last  the  Congress  met— 

the  sailors  have  lost  two  of  their  most  valued  friends ;  and  these  two  have, 
by  their  words  and  actions,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Church's 
Mission  to  Seamen,  and  have  during  their  life  laid  down  the  three  great 
principles  of  successful  work  amongst  our  seamen ;  and  it  is  on  these 
three  principles  which,  in  my  mind,  if  we  build  up  our  work,  the  Chuidi 
shall  meet  all  down  the  line  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  seamen.  The  two  ■ 
men  to  whom  I  refer  were  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot) 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Lavington. 

The  principles  they  laid  down  were — 

(i)  Send  special  men  to  our  seamen,  especially  fitted  to  deal  with  the 
sailor  and  the  sailor's  life. 

(2)  Let  these  men  devote  their  whole  time  to  this  work. 

(3)  Build  special  churches  and  institutes  for  the  use  of  our  seamen 
and  fishermen. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  himself,  during  his  Episcopacy, 
licensed  clergy  and  set  them  apart  as  chaplains  in  his  diocese  in  certain 
ports,  said,  when  speaking  of  the  Church's  work  in  our  large  seaports:— 

**  The  sailor  has  his  own  ways,  his  own  times,  his  own  resorts.  He 
is  a  migratory  being.  You  would  throw  the  parochial  machinery  out  of 
gear  if  you  would  try  to  adapt  it  to  sailors.  They  must  be  taken  by  a 
separate  man  and  in  a  separate  way.  The  sailor  is  only  in  port  for  a 
few  days :  he  then  goes  to  sea  for  many  months ;  he  is  separated 
altogether  from  the  means  of  grace,  for  there  is  no  chaplain  on  board. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  great  \m^o\tatvce  that  when  you  have  him  on  shore 
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m  should  make  use  of  your  opportunity.  There  should  be  someone  to 
\  in  wait  for  him  and  to  catch  him.  ...  In  short,  the  work  must 
I  done  by  a  society  like  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  for  it  has  failed 
iserably  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  these  men  through 
le  ordinary  parochial  machinery." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lavington,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  for  eighteen  years 
)ent  at  least  one  hour  each  day  in  the  interests  of  the  seamen,  con- 
sived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  really  handsome  building  for  the  sailors 
equenting  that  port — an  institute  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  church 
Q  the  upper  floor — ^a  model  that  has  been  imitated  in  many  another 
ort  since.  He  saw  the  importance  of  supplying  a  bright,  cheery,  well- 
tted  and  furnished  institute  for  the  seamen,  and  a  church  in  which  men 
^ere  proud  to  come  and  worship,  and  which  not  only  was  especially 
uitable  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  in  its  very  arrangement  was  conducive 
3  reverence  and  devoutness ;  a  marked  contrast  to  the  many  places 
rected  for  similar  purposes  in  some  of  our  ports. 

Let  us  take  these  three  points,  and  scfe  them  in  their  practical  working. 

(i)  Sending  men  specially  fitted  by  their  very  nature  and  by  qualifl- 
ation  to  work  amongst  the  seamen ;  men  who  are  in  touch  and  sympathy 
rith  seamen.  God  has  equipped  men  for  this  work  with  special  traits 
A  character ;  men  of  frankness,  generosity,  unreserve,  facility  in  expres- 
ion  of  thought  and  feeling;  men  of  nerve  and  vigour,  and  gentle 
efinement,  full  of  missionary  spirit.  Some  may  be  educated  in  a  great 
neasure  to  it ;  and  might  I  commend  a  plan  which  is  adopted  in  some 
lorts,  and  which  we  have  this  year  adopted  in  Liverpool,  of  under- 
^uates  who  are  at  the  Universities,  and  preparing  for  Holy  Orders, 
coming  to  some  of  our  large  ports  and  spending  a  few  weeks  to  do  some 
ay  work  under  the  chaplains  of  the  mission  working  in  that  port  ? 

.(2)  Let  men  also  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  work, 
t  takes  a  man's  whole  heart  and  time  to  be  in  and  out  of  roadstead  or 
lock,  to  be  in  boarding-house  or  sailor's  home,  or  seamen's  institute, 
aking  every  opportunity  of  winning  the  sailor's  heart  and  confidence, 
ind  imparting  to  him  during  his  short  stay  in  port  the  Church's  message 
0  him. 

He  will  be  known  as  the  sailor's  parson ;  and  not  only  will  the  sailor  find 
lim  out  himself,  but  the  parent  or  vicar  of  the  boy  going  to  sea  will  know 
It  once  where  to  write  to  commend  his  boy  to  the  Church's  care  in  that 
X)rt ;  he  will  not  have  to  write  to  every  vicar  who  has  a  portion  of  a 
lock  in  his  parish,  on  the  possibility  of  the  ship  lying  in  that  dock. 

The  parent  will  write  to  him ;  the  vicar  will  commend  his  lad  out  of 
lis  Sunday-school  to  him  to  say  the  last  kind  word  to  the  lad  before  he 
^oes  to  sea. 

(3)  Then  comes  the  important  point  of  a  special  church  for  these 
inen  ;  a  church  connected  with  an  institute,  where  the  sailor  will  spend 
lis  days  on  shore,  to  which  he  will  come  to  read  the  papers,  play  his 
5ames,  or  write  his  letters,  and  the  importance  of  this  latter  occupation 
s  great.  When  a  seaman  finds  himself  in  an  institute,  seated  at  a  table 
^here  paper  and  envelopes  are  provided,  and  with  a  homely  influence 
^found  him,  he  is  reminded  of  home,  and  sits  down  to  write  to  the  old 
oiks  at  home.  In  one  of  our  institutes  at  Liverpool  as  many  as  five 
'Undred  letters  a  month  are  written  by  seamen. 

The  sailor  feels  at  home  \n  Xht  institute,  and  groYis  lo\o\e\\.Tcv^x^ 
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and  more  each  time  he  comes  into  that  port.  Each  evening  he  finds 
some  pleasant  entertainment  or  meeting,  and  gladly  spends  his  eveniog 
there  profitably.  One  night  a  temperance  meeting,  another  a  concert, 
another  a  magic  lantern  lecture,  another  a  meeting  on  sodal  puitj. 
another  a  church  service^  another  a  devotional  meeting. 

Can  we  not  understand  how  a  seaman  will  then  quietly  wend  his  uj 
upstairs  to  the  beautifully  fitted  up  church  with  his  shipmates  ?  Is  It  sot 
easier  for  him  to  go  there  than  to  find  his  way  to  a  parish  church  wbcR 
he  may  have  to  wait  for  a  long  time  before  he  is  allowed  to  be  settcd, 
because  it  is  a  pew-rented  church,  and  where  he  will  find  all  stnmgqsto 
him  ?  Yes,  we  will  find  him  in  our  seamen's  church,  and  knediijg  and 
praying  alongside  of  his  shipmates ;  and  we  hear  him  taking  part  in  tbe 
dear  old  liturgy  as  the  chaplain  gives  out  page  after  page  in  die  Prtjcr* 
book ;  and  he  loves  the  Church,  its  associations  grow  dear  to  him.  He 
has  in  prayer  learnt  the  victory  over  some  terrible  temptation,  and  fien 
the  lips  of  the  chaplain,  who  knows  his  temptation,  he  \i»&  been  givn 
an  insight  into  the  Bible  and  the  Church's  doctrines,  and  he  says,  "this 
is  what  I  want  to  steer  me  through  life." 

And  now  we  must  go  an  important  step  further.  We  must  sud^ 
there  in  that  Church  where  he  has  learnt  to  pray — ^we  must  supply  iiB 
with  the  Church's  means  of  grace ;  we  must  ofifer  to  him  that  irtuicfaio 
many  of  our  seamen  in  our  Sailors'  Churches  appreciate,  the  Bleiftd 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the 
stay  on  shore  such  opportunities  must  be  frequent;  and  we  will  ere  toog 
find,  not  only  Sunday  after  Sunday,  but  on  many  a  week-day,  menjtf 
returned  from  a  long  voyage  will  be  glad  in  that  service  to  come  togedier 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  and  offer  that  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  God.  In  six  Sailors*  Churches  last  year,  there  were  Off 
2,600  communicants. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  some  clergy  of  the  desirability  to 
try  to  influence  the  seamen  to  attend  the  Holy  Communion  in  a  poish 
church  on  shore ;  but  while  one  might  go  to  a  parish  church  ten  wiD 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  administration  in  the  church  they  have 
learnt  to  love,  and  in  which  they  have  been  wont  to  worship :  and  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  public  school  life  and  a  college  life  can 
appreciate  the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  of  receiving  the  Holy  CoO* 
munion  in  their  own  chapels  from  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  hA^ 
learnt  to  love  and  respect.  We  can  well  sympathize  with  the  sailor  who. 
under  less  discipline,  with  all  the  independence  of  his  character,  stjs, 
"  Offer  me  your  means  of  grace  here  in  my  own  church." 

By  our  own  belief  in  our  Church's  doctrines,  by  experience  in  Ac 
seamen's  appreciation  of  the  Church's  ministry  when  thus  offered,  let  os 
go  forward  and  win  in  every  port  the  sailor's  heart  and  life  by  these 
means. 

Experience  has  shown  us  they  love  our  Prayer-book  and  come  to  oor 
services.  See  in  every  Seamen's  Church,  in  which  there  is  vigour  tS^ 
earnestness,  the  congregations  gathered  together  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
and  in  many  a  place  week-day  by  week-day.  In  one  of  our  Institutes  ^ 
Liverpool  daily  you  may  see  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  men  gathered 
together  for  morning  prayer,  and  listen  to  the  heartiness  of  the  responses 
in  those  prayers,  and  then  we  will  not  say  our  Church  and  her  services 
is  not  adapted  to  our  seamen. 
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We  must  be  careful  to  suit  the  times  of  the  men,  and,  as  far  as 
tssible,  the  details  of  the  services  to  their  requirements.  I  mean  that 
certain  times  of  the  day  we  may  have  a  much  larger  congregation  than 

other  times ;  and  also,  with  the  most  beautiful  liturgy,  some  very 
fficult  hymns  and  tunes  to  sing,  with  a  dry  sermon,  might  have  an 
i£ivourable  reception  from  the  men ;  while  at  convenient  times,  with 
ight,  cheerful,  simple  tunes,  and  a  straight,  plain,  and  earnest  sermon 
samen  will  come  and  enjoy  the  services. 

But  while  we  emphasize  the  simplicity,  let  us  not  err  on  the  side  of 
ovenliness  and  want  of  reverence  and  decorum.  Let  the  church  bea 
liarch,  with  accommodation  for  kneeling,  and  specially  set  apart  for 
le  object  of  worship;  as  many  seamen,  and  more  officers,  feel  the 
nportance  of  this  very  much,  and  most  officers  are  shy  at  coming  to 

service  in  a  room  used  for  other  purposes,  where  they  may  meet  their 
len,  over  whom  they  have  to  exert  strict  discipline  at  sea,  in  too  free- 
Dd-easy  a  manner. 

If  we  can  but  place  in  every  port  one  or  two  chaplains,  or  more,  in 
foportion  to  the  size  of  the  port,  especially  fitted  for  this  work,  with  a 
taif  of  devoted  lay  Scripture  readers  licensed  by  the  bishop,  whose 
pedal  duty  it  will  be  to  go  in  and  out  amongst  the  men  on  ship, 
1  boarding-house,  in  Sailors*  Home,  Institute,  or  Hospital,  and  who  can 
neet  the  difficulties  of  the  sailors  in  quiet  personal  conversation,  and 
each  them  in  classes ;  and,  with  special  churches  and  Institutes,  we 
ball  soon  find  that  these  men,  who  have  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
haracter,  will  be  our  best  of  men,  and  carry  our  Church's  influence  into 
very  land,  and  be  a  source  of  blessing  in  every  port  they  enter. 

If  these  principles  are  carried  out  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
^rk  amongst  our  seamen,  and  are  recognized  as  important  in  dealing 
nth  the  half  million  of  men  who  toil  on  the  canal,  river,  or  sea,  do  we 
tot  need  to  see  whether  in  detail  they  are  recognized  in  our  Church 
iganization  and  machinery?  Has  this  care  of  souls,  and  so  many 
bousand  souls — for  in  many  large  ports  there  are  as  many  as  100,000 
len  entering  those  ports  each  year,  in  my  own  port  as  many  as  265,000 — 
as  this  been  recognized  in  the  Diocesan  organization  ?  Do  we  find 
tiat  this  office  is  recognized  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  In  many  a  case  we 
nswer  the  earnestness  of  the  individual  is  recognized,  but  not  the  office : 
Q  appointment  as  important  as  the  incumbency  of  any  parish  in  that 
iocese.  Is  he  not  sometimes  looked  upon  as  an  irregular  clergyman, 
Uowed  by  courtesy  to  attend  the  ruridecanal  meeting  or  diocesan 
3nference :  in  many  cases  outside  the  possibility  of  preferment  by  the 
ean  and  chapter  of  his  diocese,  and  in  some  cases  overlooked  by  his 
^n  diocesan  after  years  of  hard  and  honest  toil,  when  preferment  from 
>  arduous  and  missionary  a  work  might  be  all  important  to  him  and  to 
is  work  ?  Would  not  the  whole  work  be  raised  and  brought  into  its 
ght  position  if  the  office  and  importance  of  the  work  was  assigned  its 
ghtful  position  ? 

Again,  we  must  see  the  importance  of  complete  and  earnest  co-opera- 
>n  between  the  chaplain  to  the  sailors  and  parochial  clergy,  and  we 
in  by  experience  say  how  courteous  and  friendly  and  kind  parochial 
ergy  have  been  in  so  many  places  in  such  co-operation.  But,  on  the 
her  hand,  the  position  of  the  sailors'  chaplain  needs  to  be  carefully 
Tanged  that  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  parocYuaX  c\ti^s)X£AXi^  ^xv.^ 
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take  from  his  congregation  those  for  whom  his  church  is  not  erected, 
but  only  minister  to  the  men  to  whom  he  is  sent. 

Also,  might  there  not  be,  as  in  other  societies,  e.g,^  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Societies,  representatives  from  each  diocese  io 
which  there  is  a  branch  organization  on  the  central  council  or  committee 
in  London,  or  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  society.  Might  it  not  be  veB 
for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  the 
society  and  the  diocese,  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  have  the  power 
of  nominating  two  men  in  his  diocese  on  the  committee,  say  one 
clergyman  and  one  layman  interested  in  shipping,  who  might  be  able  to 
give  information  to  the  committee  pf  the  society  and  to  the  bishop  and 
archdeacons  of  the  diocese  as  to  the  details  of  the  work  in  that  particultr 
diocese ;  so  that  as  the  work  develops  and  grows  its  position  may  be 
strengthened  and  solidified,  that  we  may  have  a  congregation  of  faithfiil 
and  earnest  seamen,  cared  for  and  tended  by  our  Church. 

To  carry  out  these  principles  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  special 
society  or  societies  extra  parochial,  though  at  the  same  time  working  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  parishes,  and  recognized  as  part  of  the  diocesan 
organization — and  we  find  there  are  many  societies  endeavouring  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  seamen — some  on  definitely  Church 
lines,  others  not ;  and  to  each  and  all  we  are  most  grateful  for  what  they 
have  done  for  seamen  and  fishermen  in  showing  to  them  sympathy  and 
love,  and  teaching  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  helping  them  to  kneel  and 
])ray.  The  societies  working  on  Church  lines  are  the  Missions  to 
Seamen — and  included  in  it  are  its  independent  branches,  of  whkh  I 
liave  the  honour  to  represent  one — the  Mersey  Mission  to  Seamen, 
working  on  the  same  lines  and  hoisting  the  same  well-known  flag;  the 
S.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission,  and  the  Thames  Church  Mission.  Of 
ihose  societies  which  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  same  line  of 
iv'ork,  we  especially  feel  grateful  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors' 
Society  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Society,  whose  labours  are  valued 
by  many  a  sailor  or  fisherman,  and  whose  influence,  though  a  little 
confusing  at  times  in  its  administration,  yet  has  won  the  heart  of  many 
a  rough  toiler  on  the  deep.  Of  the  medical  work  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen's  Society  we  cannot  speak  too  highly;  and  though  Miss 
Weston's  successful  labours  have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  men  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  therefore  outside  the  subject  of  this  paper,  yet 
her  work  has  affected  in  no  small  degree  our  merchant  seamen. 

We  may  only  hope  that  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when,  for  the  sake 
of  unity  and  economy,  there  may  be  a  greater  concentration  of  work  and 
eff'jrt  amongst  our  seamen,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Church  of  England 
may  hoist  one  flag  to  be  known  and  loved  wherever  our  Church  is 
ministering  to  our  seamen. 

Of  the  Church  societies,  the  S.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission  has 
afforded  valuable  assistance  to  the  parochial  clergy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  some  foreign  ports  by  its  timely  grants  has  been 
able  to  launch  Church  work,  now  independent  of  it,  in  most  needy 
places,  with  an  income  of  ;^3,295. 

The  Thames  Church  Mission,  with  its  chaplain  visiting  ship  by  ship 
on  the  River  Thames,  has  preached  the  Church's  message  of  love  to  the 
men  on  arrival  in  that  greatest  port  in  the  world,  and  warned  them  of 
the  dangers  to  whicVv  ihe^  aie  t^^^^^,    \\.  >aas»  vVv^^e  clergymen  and 
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wenty  laymen  especially  devoted  to  this  work,  with  an  income   of 

But  of  all  the  Church  societies  to  our  seamen  the  Missions  to  Seamen 
lecessarily,  by  its  wide  and  extending  area  of  work  and  the  earnestness 
3f  its  efforts,  stands  out  the  most  prominently,  and,  in  my  humble  belief, 
bas  done  the  greatest  Church  work  of  all.  The  flag,  with  its  flying 
angel  holding  in  its  hand  the  message  from  God,  is  known  in  fifty-three 
ports,  forty-five  at  home  and  eight  abroad,  with  an  annual  income  of 
;^26,757;  having  twenty-seven  chaplains  and  fifty-eight  lay  agents.  It 
has  been  steadily  for  thirty-four  years  devoting  its  labours  to  the  seamen 
and  fishermen,  and  canal  boatmen,  growing  and  developing  year  by  year, 
sending  men  especially  adapted  to  this  particular  life,  and  setting  apart 
places  of  worship  for  seamen.  It  has  been  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  our  Church,  her  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity ;  and  therefore  though  the 
bishops  have  been  looked  upon  too  much  as  figure  heads,  as  vice- 
presidents,  rather  than  as  guides  and  councillors  at  our  helm,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  has  never  yet  quite  received  the  position  it  ought  to  hold 
in  the  Church's  machinery  and  organization.  But  it  is  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  these  principles,  and  it  will,  I  feel  sure,  year  by  year  receive  the 
greater  support  and  acknowledgment  as  it  increases  its  work  and  satisfies 
the 'bishops  and  clergy  of  its  desire  to  supplement  the  parochial  work  in 
the  Church's  care  for  the  seamen.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  deal 
with  principles  rather  than  advocate  any  particular  mission,  and  therefore 
have  not  had  time  to  enter  into  figures  and  statistics. 

I  have  but  little  time  left  to  speak  of  the  responsibility  of  the  ship- 
owners with  respect  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  seamen  ;  but  that  part 
of  the  subject  will  be  far  more  ably  dealt  with  by  the  gentleman  who 
follows  me.  My  firm  belief  is  that  the  managers  of  our  large  shipping 
companies  are  most  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  they  can  to  help  the 
seamen  to  live  godly  lives.  They  will  support  every  earnest  missionary 
work  done  for  the  good  of  their  men. 

They  need  to  see  that  it  is  tending  practically  to  affect  the  lives  of  the 
men,  and  that  it  is  earnest  and  effectual,  and  as  they  have  done  for 
institutions  erected  for  the  social  wants  of  their  men — Seamen's  Orphan 
Asylums,  Training  Ships,  and  Aged  Mariners'  Asylums — with  liberality 
they  will  support  those  religious  institutions  that  affect  the  spiritual  life 
of  their  men.  Some  owners  are  by  their  regulations  endeavouring  to 
promote  Sunday  Services  on  their  ships  at  sea ;  and  where  there  are 
godly,  earnest,  devout  officers  these  are  I  believe  very  much  appreciated ; 
but  their  value  very  much  depends  upon  the  character  and  behaviour  of 
the  captain  and  officers. 

Some  shipowners  are  strict  in  their  orders  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible  at  sea  on  Sunday,  and  none  in  port ;  and  though  we  sometimes 
hear  of  such  privileges  being  abused  by  the  seamen,  yet,  at  the  same 
lime,  while  the  Commandments  are  still  recognized  as  the  voice  of 
command  of  God  to  us,  we  cannot  but  desire  that  every  shipowner 
may  most  carefully  and  strictly  adhere  to  this  with  his  seamen,  and  see 
that  his  men  are  allowed  to  fulfil  God's  command  and  satisfy  the 
natural  requirements  of  rest  to  the  body. 

Some  shipowners  have  most  kindly  supplied  their  ships  with  libraries 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men  at  sea,  while  others  consider  thaX  vt 
is  wiser  to  support  those  societies  which  provide  booVs  lot  \Jci^  seaxcv^xi, 
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so  that  there  may  be  the  greater  variety  of  literature,  and  that  there  may 
be  a  fresh  supply  each  voyage. 

But  with  each  privilege  the  importance  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
selection  of  officers  to  man  the  ships  for  their  high  moral  character  and 
behaviour.  So  much  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  men  by  tbe 
officers,  and  in  the  example  they  show  to  those  over  whom  they  exert 
discipline. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  responsibility  of  the  shipowner  to  his 
men  at  sea  in  detail,  as  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of  ships  and  steamers, 
and  of  the  voyages  that  they  make — a  rule  that  may  be  wise  in  a  long 
voyage  sailing  ship  may  not  apply  to  a  large  passenger  steamship,  and 
what  may  apply  to  one  of  these  will  often  not  apply  to  a  coasting  vesKi 
or  steam  collier.  But  we  do  hope  that  the  owners  will  assist  the  Chord) 
to  develop  its  work  amongst  their  men,  and  we  have  a  noble  instance 
in  this  port  of  a  shipowner  providing  an  institute  for  the  men  who 
frequent  Hull,  and  a  noble  instance  on  the  Tjnt  of  shipowners  allowing 
the  institute  in  that  port  to  be  one  of  the  four  objects  of  support  from 
the  ships  as  they  pay  in  their  dues  at  the  Custom  House  when  the  vessel 
is  clearing.  And  though  there  may  be  difficulties  in  companies  whidi 
have  shareholders  of  all  religious  persuasions,  yet  we  believe  that  if  the 
Church  fulfils  her  duty  to  the  seamen,  and  brings  to  them  all  that  will 
make  them  noble  and  pure,  the  shipowners  will  undertake  their  its^ooi' 
bilities  towards  their  men,  and  with  steady,  generous  support  maintain 
this  work  in  every  port  at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  with  emphasis,  may  I 
say,  abroad.  The  oftener  the  shipowner  can  come  into  personal  contact 
face  to  face  with  the  men  whom  he  employs,  the  deeper  will  be  the 
interest  he  will  take  in  their  spiritual  welfare. 

May  there  come  forth  from  our  Universities  men  of  self-sacrifice  and 
deep  earnestness,  attracted  by  the  interest  of  the  work  and  driven  fordi 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  who  shall  be  ready  to  go  right  into  the  special  work 
amongst  our  seamen  and  jump  into  the  chasm  that  seems  just  now  to 
be  yawning  between  shipowners  and  seamen,  and  to  bring  the  gospel 
of  Christ  which  will,  by  the  strongest  bond,  bind  men  together  in  the 
one  fellowship,  the  body  of  Christ. 


ADDRESSES. 

{c)  Manufacturers  and  their  Workpeople. 

Sir  William  B.  Forwood,  Director  of  the  Cunard  Steamship 

Company,   Liverpool. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  to  speak  upon  this  important 
question  with  some  hesitation,  feeling  sensible  of  the  difficulty  to  do  justice  to  so  wide 
a  subject  within  the  time  allotted  to  a  speaker.  I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  shewing  that,  while  our  duty  as  Christians  demands  from  us  the  spiritiul 
care  of  our  workpeople,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full  and  practical  recognilioo 
of  this  duty,  and  that,  if  we  are  to  make  headway  in  this  good  work,  we  must  folio* 
upon  the  lines  of  the  practical  thought  of  the  times  rather  than  wait  for  the  acceptance 
of  this  duty  as  a  guiding  principle  of  Christian  life  and  action,  and  I  must  restrict  tny 
appJication  to  one  aspect  o(  vVve  c\\x«Xvotv— vVvt  coivslderation  of  the  duty  of  employer* 
in  our  large  towns. 
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To  rightly  estimate  the  feeling  of  duty  which  actuates  emplojrers  of  labour  in  our 
rge  towns  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  their  service,  we 
tust  investigate  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  the  moral  thought  and  Christianity 
f  the  day  imposes  upon  us,  for  there  is  no  use  considering  as  a  duty  that  which  is  not 
^cognized  as  such.  I  purposely  separate  these  two  influences ;  for  it  is  obvious  that, 
rhile  Christian  work  was  never  more  active  and  aggressive,  there  runs  parallel  with  it, 
ad  oftentimes  across  it,  a'  morality  which  seeks  before  all  things  to  be  practical  and 
:onomically  sound;  and  although  the  true  and  highest  solution  ofthe  question  before 
5  can  only  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  a  perfected  Christianity — in  the  ideal  search 
fter  truth — we  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  full  recognition  of  this  standard  of 
Christian  duty,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  our  search  after  a  practical  solution,  we  may 
nd  it  somewhere  between  the  views  of  the  economic  moralist  and  the  Christian 
ocialist — the  one  representing  the  practical  thought  and  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
ther  the  Christian  "  ideal  "  of  the  relation  of  capital  and  labour. 
The  modem  Christian  ideal  is  essentially  that  society,  consisting  of  classes  and 
idividuals,  exists  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  society  of  which  they 
>rm  part ;  the  Christian  theory  of  human  life  and  duty  is  that  everyone  is  bound  to 
DDtribute  something  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community.  This,  in  its  higher 
evelopment,  is  the  creed  of  the  Christian  Socialist,  which  came  in,  as  it  were,  as  a 
ew  revelation,  and  found  in  such  men  as  Kingsley  and  Maurice  almost  its  earliest 
pestles ;  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  recognized  that  the  message  of  Christ  and  the 
oission  of  the  Church  was  social  as  well  as  spiritual. 

The  operation  of  evolution  which  goes  on  in  the  physical  world,  and  which  brings 
Drth,  as  it  were,  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  just  as  the  wants  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization  seem  to  call  for  them,  appears  to  find  its  counterpart  in  the 
piritual  world,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  were  God's  ordering  that  the  Christian 
ife  should  be  gradually  and  beautifully  tempered  to  the  advancing  condition  of 
nvilization.  As  man  grows  stronger  as  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  so  God  gives  him  new 
worlds  in  the  universe  of  Christian  duty  to  discover  and  to  conquer. 

Thus,  in  the  old  dispensation,  God  ruled  in  the  voice  of  thunder  and  by  the  scourge 
>f  famine  and  tempest,  as  best  fitted  a  semi-civilized,  hard-hearted  people  prone  to 
dolatry.  So,  with  the  dawn  of  greater  enlightenment  and  the  spread  of  the  culture 
Df  Athens  and  of  Rome,  our  I«ord  came  with  a  message  of  love,  not  to  be  realized  in 
ill  its  fulness  immediately,  but  to  be  unfolded  in  God*s  good  time,  as  man's  advanc- 
ng  sense  of  responsibility  called  upon  him  to  shake  off  *'  self." 

We  thus  had  the  individualism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  monastic  asceticism 
ind  Church  dogma,  thrown  down,  never  to  recover,  by  the  Reformation,  softened  and 
jvidened  by  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  finding  its  expression  first 
n  almsgiving,  then  in  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  and  now  in  these  our  days 
in  a  recognition  of  our  social  duties  to  our  fellowmen. 

The  Church  has  accepted  this  new  social  revelation  that  it  has  a  social  mission. 

You  will  remember  that  a  special  clause  of  the  Lambeth  Encyclical  was  directed  to 
Socialism,  which,  after  noticing  the  excessive  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  riches  and  poverty  side  by  side,  goes  on 
:o  say — "  No  more  important  problem  can  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  than  that  popularly  called  '  Socialism.'  " 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  this  growing  recognition  of  our  social  duties.  Yet  we 
cannot  claim  that  we  are  more  than  ou  the  fringe  of  the  new  revelation,  which,  in  its 
fullest  development,  seeks,  as  has  been  well  said,  not  the  equalization,  but  the 
moralization,  of  property,  which,  while  it  teaches  that  there  must  alvivj^  c«aX 
inequalities  in  social  position,  in  mental  gifts,  and  worldly  possessvous,  ^e,\.  taaMvXsaa* 
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that  these  gifts  eiltail  upon  their  possessors  a  corresponding  responsibility  to  use  then) 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

We  must  now  consider  very  briefly  the  opinion  of  the  economic  moralist  as  repre- 
senting the  practical  thought  of  the  time.  He  says  man*s  responsibility  to  his  Maker 
is  a  matter  for  his  own  conscience.  His  spiritual  welfare  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for 
his  own  concern  ;  and  as  we  should  consider  temporal  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  as 
destructive  to  that  self-independence  necessary  to  the  healthful  condition  of  society, 
so  spiritual  aid  and  assistance  would,  in  like  manner,  deaden  that  sense  of  responsi- 
bility necessary  to  the  spiritual  well-beinp;  of  the  community.  He  is  willing  to  do 
something ;  but  only  to  help  those  willing  to  help  themselves. 

There  is  much  in  this  view  which  is  in  harmony  with  our  daily  experience  ;  and  we 
shall  gain  larger  support  from  the  employers  if  we  show  them  that  we  wish  them  to 
proceed  on  these  practical  lines.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  this  new  revelation  o 
our  duty  to  our  fellowman  passes  from  a  mere  creed  to  an  active  practice — when  the 
•philanthropic  and  Christian  cult  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  the  artistic  and  aesthetic 
cult  of  to-day — it  may  not  be  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  views  of  the  economic 
moralist.  "  But  we  have  to  deal  with  opinions  and  influences  which  exist,  and  which 
direct  and  control  the  majority  of  lives. 

Before  we  can  give  practical  application  to  these  views,  we  must  define  the  position 
of  the  employer  in  our  large  towns.  His  workpeople,  unlike  those  of  a  manufacturer 
in  the  country,  do  not  remain  constantly  in  his  employ,  nor  are  their  houses  clustered 
round  their  master^s  house.  On  the  contrary,  their  labour  is  casual  and  their  homes 
scattered,  and  their  master  cannot  possibly  make  special  provision  for  his  own  people. 
His  duty  lies,  therefore,  more  to  the  community  at  large. 

After  the  merchant's  or  the  well-to-do  tradesman's  daily  work  is  ended  he  retires  to 
his  house  in  the  suburbs,  and  he  leaves  his  people  behind  him  to  do  battle  for  life  and 
immortality  in  the  squalid  streets  of  the  great  city,  with  all  its  temptations,  its  crowds 
of  helpless  and  reckless  men  and  women,  and  its  loafing  comer-men  hanging  about  its 
gin  palaces.  The  employer's  duty  is  to  stem  this  tide  of  social  wreckage.  Honest 
men  and  women,  good  work,  are  hardly  possible  amid  such  surroundings.  They 
make  the  discontent,  the  so-called  Socialism  ;  they  breed  the  strikes  and  the  defiant 
temper  which,  unfortunately,  are  to-day  so  rampant.  If  cleanliness  is  to  take  the 
place  of  squalor — industry  of  idleness — temperance  of  drunkenness — content  of  dis- 
content—sympathy of  antagonism — the  work  of  the  Church  in  our  towns  must  be 
made  social  as  well  as  spiritual ;  the  clergy  must  be  supported  by  money,  by  workers 
both  on  the  social  side  and  on  the  spiritual  side.  As  a  rule,  we  have  sufficient 
churches  in  our  towns.  The  clergy  are  also  there,  but  they  are  crippled  for  the  lack 
of  means,  and  discouraged  by  the  want  of  sympathy  and  support,  and  their  work  is  too 
often  of  a  perfunctory  character. 

The  money  which  ought  to  be  available  in  the  city  is  in  the  suburbs,  out  of  reach  ; 
the  sympathy  which  ought  to  be  awakened  does  not  see  the  suffering  or  spiritual 
destitution,  and  therefore  lies  dormant.  It  is  evident  a  link  is  wanted.  The  Christian 
.Socialist  tells  us  what  it  is  ;  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  day  can  foresee  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  higher  claims  of  Christian  duty  beyond  the  emotional 
point,  except  we  bring  their  practical  necessity  also  home.  We  must,  therefore,  try 
to  affiliate  our  city  churches  to  our  wealthy  suburban  churches ;  every  suburban 
church  should  have  linked  to  it  one  or  more  churches  in  the  adjoining  town.  In  the 
parish  in  which  I  live  we  have  two  such  churches  affiliated  to  us,  and  two  special 
Sundays  are  set  apart,  of  which  the  vicars  of  these  poor  parishes  come  and  tell  us  of 
then  work  and  their  wants.  We  not  only  give  them  our  money,  but  a  bond  of  sym- 
patby  is  created  which  induces  memWis  o^  o\3li  cotv^«,^?LV\Qiw  lo  ^o  out  into  these 
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istricts  and  do  what  they  can  to  brighten  the  lives  of  these  poor  people  ;  our  choir 
ive  concerts  ;  the  ladies  get  up  sales  of  work  to  help  forward  the  many  wants  of  a 
oor  parish  :  thus  a  kindly  feeling — a  bond  of  union — is  created  and  maintained.  It 
;  most  helpful  to  us,  by  preventing  our  growing  hard  and  selfish  and  wrapt  up  in  our 
wn  wants  ;  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  them.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  employers 
;aching  their  employes  than  this.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
oing  something  :  it  awakens  our  sympathy,  keeps  alive  our  interest,  and  in  the  end 
levates  our  ideal  of  Christian  duty.  Of  course  there  are  other  most  excellent 
^ncies  at  work  in  our  cities  maintained  by  employers,  Scripture  readers,  Bible 
omen,  etc.  ;  but  we  want  something  more  than  vicarious  work,  we  want  sympathy — 

'*  That  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
That  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind." 

By  this  system  of  affiliation  we  are  able  to  endeavour  to  act  out  our  responsibility 
r  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  practical  lines  of  that 
"-eryday  common  sense  which,  though  it  is  willing  to  '*  cast  its  bread  upon  the  waters," 
;t  is  more  ready  to  do  so  when  it  sees  practical  results,  and  is  enabled  to  see  that  its 
distance  is  bearing  fruit.  And  there  is  the  further  advantage  that  it  familiarizes  the 
ealthy  laity  with  the  condition  under  which  the  Church  labours  in  our  large  cities, 
hich  may  in  time  result  in  better  Church  machinery  ;  for  I  am  sure  it  is  at  present 
unpered  by  churches  too  large  and  expensive,  services  too  ornate  and  ambitious,  and 
;rmons  too  long  and  too  dry.  We  want  more  mission  halls,  short  hearty  services, 
id  not  preaching,  but  sympathetic  teaching  ;  and  we  want  the  Church  to  take  more 
:tive  interest  in  the  recreation  of  the  people ;  we  want  mission  halls  used  on  week 
a.ys  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  social  gatherings. 

With  strikes  and  so-called  "  Socialism  "  spreading  on  all  sides  one  cannot  help 
reling  that  something  must  be  wrong ;  antagonisms  exist  and  become  embittered 
bere  sympathy  and  good  feeling  should  prevail ;  and  one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
lat  the  wealthy  residents  of  our  great  cities  have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much 
om  the  kinship  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  these  things  will  not  be  put  right 
tttil  the  doctrine  of  that  new  social  revelation  of  our  duty  to  do  good  to  others 
ecomes  more  impressed  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  nation. 


The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Craig  Maclure,  Dean  of 

Manchester. 

*•  ^'OMPLETE,  though  peaceful,  revolution  is  occurring,  and  will  continue  to  occur  in 

^^  manufacturing  districts,  at  any  rate  of  north  and  south-east  Lancashire,  concerning 

'•^ich  thirty  years*  experience  therein  as  a  parish  priest  qualifies  me  to  speak,  and,  as 

^lieve,  in  the  West  Riding  of  your  great  county  of  York,  in  regard  to  the  relation 

^  cnaployers  and  employed. 

^ime  was  when  our  mills  and  workshops,  great  and  small  alike,  were  in  the  hands 

private  enterprise,  and  were  conducted,  if  not  by  individuals,  by  members  of  a 

^''i^ily  or  of  a  firm,  or  by  a  body  of  persons  who  might  be  dealt   with  in  tangible 

^^^y  who  had  an  identity  and  an  individuality  of  their  own. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  these  times,  for  they  have  been  times  marked,  and  I  am  glad 
^  bear  trustworthy  witness  to  it,  by  their  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
^ployers  towards  the  employed.  To  the  munificence  of  manufacturers^  whose  name 
*  legion,  and  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  specify — they  are  so  many — we  owe 
^^mberless  churches  which  have  been  built,  and  often  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
^'idowed ;  schools ;  parsonage  hoyjists ;  clubs  and  reading  rooms  •,  VasV\\MX\oTi&  ol  ^W 
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kinds,  which  we  have  wisely  ceased  to  call  simply  secular,  and  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of   which  have  relied  almost  altogether,  perhaps  too  much,  on  the 
liberality  of  our  great  mercantile  concerns,   as  such.    In  many  instances  chaplains 
have  been  paid  to  conduct  short  services  in  warehouses  and  workshops.    The  reward 
has  been  richly  reaped  in  the  generally  generous  consideration  for  employers  which, 
during  the  Cotton  Famine,  and  at  the  last  crisis  of  a  Liverpool  "  cornering,'*  hsfe 
characterised  the  self-restraining    spirit  of   the  operative  classes,  and  which  has 
reduced  the  painful  experiences  of  strikes,  and  the  internecine  warfjaure  of  capital  aod 
labour,  almost  to  a  minimum.     Such  results  are  traceable,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the 
progress  of  education,   and  partly,   and  to  a  very  large  degree^   to  the  salntaiy 
intervention  of  properly  constituted  trades  unions,  which  have  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  paid  agitators  and  led  master  and  man  to  relegate  such  to  their  own  pkoe. 
— *•  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ever  us?** 

This  happy  state  of  things,  largely  prevalent  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  realiiadoo 
of  which  the  chief  employers  of  labour,  rather  than  the  landed  gentry,  have  takeo 
a  conspicuous  and  honourable  part,  is  marked,  of  course,  by  sad  and  disgnodol 
exceptions.  Huge  tracts  of  country,  once  as  fair  as  any  in  the  land,  ha^e  been 
devastated,  and  turned  into  great  heaps  of  slack  and  smouldering  refuse,  and  tall 
chimneys  have  defiled  the  landscape  with  smoke,  whilst  those  who  by  this  ransacking 
of  nature  for  her  treasures  have  enriched  themselves,  have  "  made  their  pile,"  azkd 
gone  away  to  die  in  some  distant  county,  worth  their  millions  in  name,  their  coffin 
only  in  reality.  There  they  have  posed  as  plutocrats.  They  have  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  their  parson,  and  the  State  looks  after  their  poor.  The  Church  is  endowed ; 
they  own  no  relative  obligation  anywhere.  Their  works  have  passed  over  to  othos. 
They  are  asked  to  subscribe  in  Loamshire.  They  say  their  '*  interest  is  in  Lanctshiic" 
They  are  invited  to  take  part  in  some  parochial  undertaking  in  Lancashire.  "They 
have  gone  to  live  in  Loamshire."  No  wonder.  In  business,  they  knew  their  employed 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  '*  hands,"  which  toiled  for  them — a  term  happily 
going  out  of  fashion.  What  are  hearts  or  souls  to  them  ?  They  have  little,  if 
any,  of  that  commodity  themselves.     They  "  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

They  have  done  some  good  in  their  day  and  generation,  however,  for  which  credit 
is  due.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  care  to  "give  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fsdr  day's 
work."  They  have  spread  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  promoted  trade.  They 
have  taught  industry,  perseverance,  frugality,  and  thrift ;  their  cottages  have  been 
airy,  comfortable,   well  supplied  with  water  and  light,  and  sanitary  conveniences. 

So  far,  so  good  ;  but  it  is  not  enough.  There  is  something,  indeed,  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  in  apology,  to  a  certain  extent  for  declining  to  interfere 
with  the  employed  beyond  the  sphere  of  employment  of  their  skill  and  labour.  The 
working-classes  are  gifted  with  a  very  sturdy  spirit  of  independence.  I  know  ol  * 
firm,  princely  in  all  that  for  several  generations  they  could  provide  for  the  moralj 
social,  and  religious  welfare  of  their  workpeople.  They  founded  a  day  school  i" 
which,  as  they  knew  that  the  children  came  from  the  Church  and  sects  alike,  they 
could  have  no  denominational  formulary,  no  distinctive  religious  instruction.  Thtf 
school  is  virtually  superseded  in  favour  of  Church  schools  on  one  side  and  Wesley*" 
schools  on  the  other,  and  cannot  pay  its  way.  Working- people  are  very  touchy  on 
these  points,  and  are  apt  to  resent  what  they  would  consider  to  be  godmotheriy 
interference  with  their  religious  convictions ;  and  large  employers  of  labour  do  no* 
always  look  upon  themselves  as  the  best  qualified  to  act  as  instructors  to  those  witn 
whom  they  are  brought  in  contact  for  purposes  of  daily  work.  "Jack  is  often  ^ 
good  a  man  as  his  master,"  from  the  religious,  devotional,  and  spiritually-enlightenC" 
point  of  view,  as  good,  aye  abeUet  V^ia^cVvei^kivows  as  much,  believes  as  much,  feels  a> 
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ich,  and  more.     If  truth  must  be  told,  the  church  or  school  built  by  employers  is 
»t  always  the  most  popular  with  the  employed.     Those  feel  it  a  delicate  matter  to 

much  as  appear  to  dictate,  and  these  will  not  be  dictated  to. 
But,  for  weal  or  woe — 

"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new." 

fresh  departure,  and  one  which  presents  entirely  new  phenomena,  has  been 
ken,  and  change  has  set  in  along  the  whole  line.  Corporations  are  said  to  have 
no  bodies  to  be  kicked  and  no  souls  to  be  lost,"  and  to  be  gifted  with  no  faculty 

conscience.  But  corporations,  otherwise  called  *Mimited  liability  companies," 
ive  become  the  order  of  the  day.  For  the  purposes  of  the  disposition  of  family 
operty,  the  principle  of  these  companies  holds  the  field  even  in  private  concerns. 
>mpanies  have  their  board  of  directors.  So  it  is  with  co-operative  societies, 
oductive  or  distributory ;  and  directors  have  views,  and  their  views  differ  on  religious 
bjects,  and  they  agree  to  differ.  But  on  one  point  they  do  not  differ.  They  form  a 
spectfiil,  but  very  firm  determination,  that  they  cannot,  and  will  not,  raise  what  is 
lied  *'the  religious  difficulty"  at  their  board  of  directorate^  You  approach  them 
r  a  church  or  a  school,  and  you  are  met  with  a  polite  and  courteous  refusal. 
Support  one,  and  we  must  support  all."  It  is  a  very  tangible  illustration  of  '*  the 
eat  danger  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions." 

But  "  God  fulfils  Himself"  in  this  as  "  in  many  "  other  <*  ways,"  I  may  add,  '<  lest 
le  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."  It  was  a  "  good  custom "  that 
herever  a  man  of  high  estate  held  property,  he  should  provide  for  the  spiritual 
ell-being  of  his  dependents;  the  advowson  attached  to  the  landlord's  other 
;>panages  expressed  that  responsibility.  It  was  a  good  custom  that  the  millowner 
id  landowner  should  create  a  benefice  of  which  he  should  desire,  from  the  highest 
totives,  to  be  the  patron ;  that  as  his  tenants,  formers,  and  labourers  recognized 
srtain  allegiance  to  him,  so  he  should  acknowledge  that  their  souls  and  bodies  had 
laims  on  him,  which  it  was  his  duty  and  privilege  to  provide  for. 

It  was  a  "good  custom,"  and  honourably  kept  up,  that,  not  with  purse  only, 
ut  by  self-denying  labours  in  Sunday-schools  and  amongst  their  people,  both  mill- 
wners  and  their  sons  and  daughters  should  interest  themselves  in  tending  the 
piritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  trust,  a  task  very  bravely  fulfilled  in  the 
aiddle  of  this  century. 

But  it  is  a  better  custom  far  that  every  Christian  parishioner,  be  he  peer  or  peasant, 
ii^ployer  or  employed,  should,  according  to  the  blessing  wherewith  "  God  hath 
^ospered  him^"*  himself  provide  and  secure  for  himself,  and  for  all  around  him,  the 
^estimable  blessings  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  each  and  all  should 
^  Ught-bearers  "  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call "  them.     It 

^  better  custom  that  such  provision  should  involve  pains,  effort,  sympathy,  prayer, 
^  the  part  of  all,  than  that  it  should  continue  to  be  the  privilege  of  one  or  of  a  few. 

^  know  it  is  better^  for  I  have  seen  the  principle  illustrated  in  practice  :  the  principle 

^  healthy  and  stimulating  co-operation  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  commercial 
^^^rise,  and  of  which  we  wish  to  see  so  much  also  in  the  Church.  The  monopoly 
^<1  autocracy  of  the  clergy  we  know  is  doomed  ;  our  President  spoke  of  that  in  no 
^^t^red  terms.  It  ought  to  be  doomed  in  the  ranks  of  the  laity  as  between  different 
^^stes  of  people.  "All  equal  are  within  the  Church's  gate,"  and  all  are  equally 
^nd,  constrained  I  will  say,  by  ^*the  love  of  Christ  ^^  to  work.  Nay,  it  is  of  the 
^  essence  of  Churchmanship,  because  of  Christianity,  of  which  we  believe  the 
'harch  to  be  the  living  exponent. 

We  have  had  too  much  patronage  of  the  working  classes,  and  have  not  proclaimed 
0  them  their  responsibility,  nor  given  them  their  due  place  \ii  lYi^  \xA^  ^m\M'a\  ^^ 
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which  with  ourselves  they  are  constituent  members.  "  TTiost  memiers  of  the  boif 
which  seem  to  he  more  feeble  are  ttecessary^*^  nay,  they  are  indispensable.  At  acertaio 
Diocesan  G>nference,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  nobleman  expressed  himself  to  the 
effect  that  the  chief  object  he  had  in  going  to  church  was  to  "  set  an  example  to  his 
inferiors  **  {sic) !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  look  of  profound  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust which  passed  over  the  face  of  the  bishop  who  listened  to  his  lucubratioos. 
Certainly  the  earl  set  only  a  very  indifferent  example  outside  the  Church,  aod 
possibly  he  wanted  to  get  full  credit  for  what  he  did  inside  to  the  great  edification  of 
his  neighbours,  but  with  little  of  the  spirit  likely  to  find  acceptance  with  God. 

Just  think  if  all  the  members  were  at  work,  each  in  his  function,  how  the  Cborcb 
would  live,  and  thrive,  and  grow.  We  must  give  them  their  work,  and  challenge  then 
in  the  name  of  our  common  Master  to  the  doing  of  it.  Sooiier  than  we  think  is  the  "  good 
time" — the  better  time — ''coming,'*  not  on  the  principle  of  Communistic  SodilisD 
(our  working-people  are  the  first  to  discern  the  fallacy  of  that),  but,  by  the  operation 
of  phenomena,  which  he  who  runs  may  read  if  he  will,  God,  who  "fulfils  Him- 
self in  many  ways,"  will  bring  it  to  pass  that  there  shall  be  fewer  of  those  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  which  divide  one  interest  from  another.  Already  our  workpeople  ire 
manufacturers,  and  profit-sharing  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  day,  with  which  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  we  must  associate  loss-sharing. 

What  we  want  to  come  to  is  this  :  that  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  sfaaQ 
interest  himself  by  sympathy,  by  effort,  by  gift  of  thought,  and  time,  and  money,  in 
all  kinds  of  service  ;  and  that  any  one,  employer  or  employed,  who  stands  aloof  finm 
that  service,  which  the  man  can  often  bestow  as  well  as  the  master,  shall  be  counted  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

We  must  not  expect  impossibilities,  nor  give  way  to  pessimistic  regrets  that  thinp 
are  not  otherwise  than  as  they  are.  Wealth  is  becoming  distributed,  and  the  world i* 
the  better  for  it.  We  must  tap  these  resources  at  all  points  of  the  system.  The 
working-classes  are  having  their  opportunities,  and  we  must  enlist  them  in  Church 
work.  The  aristocracy  amongst  them  are  rich  in  weekly  wages,  in  leisure,  in  means 
for  doing  good.  Let  them  have  their  say  and  take  their  turn  at  work  and  co-operation 
in  Church  matters — many  of  them  are  willing  and  anxious  to  take  their  share— but  do 
not  be  always  preaching  at  masters,  at  least  not  to  them  all  as  a  class.  No  fear  that 
the  masters  will  help  anJ  love  the  Church  less  the  more  they  see  their  men  helping 
.md  loving  it.  The  best  of  masters  deeply  deplore  the  indifference  of  their  emplojfcd, 
and  only  desire  that  the  Church  should  arouse  them,  as  I  believe  she  is  doing,  to 
profit-sharing  in  this  glorious  enterprise,  and  the  worst  of  them  would  for  very  shame 
be  compelled  to  come  forward  if  leadership  changed  hands,  and  we  were  to  let  the 
employed  as  well  as  employers  take  a  turn  at  the  helm.  We  must  give  as  the  Master 
did  **  to  every  man  his  luorky  There  are  untold  resources  in  reserve.  The  working- 
classes  outnumber  all  other  classes  beyond  all  calculation.  The  Church  includes 
them,  as  she  includes  all.  It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  suicide  in  the  interests  of  the 
body  spiritual,  to  deny  them  less  than  their  full  share  in  the  economy  of  that  spiritoal 
democracy  of  which,  as  the  disciples  of  *'  the  Carpenter's  Son,"  they  are  constituent 
parts.  They  arc  ready  to  discharge  their  functions  with  the  best  and  most  earnest  01 
Churchmen  and  Church  women.  I  am  now  engaged  in  building  a  Church,  partly 
erected,  and  constituting  a  district-parish,  in  the  construction  of  which  working- 
people  have  been  the  alone  co-operators,  by  way  of  committee  and  overt  action.  They 
have  been  nobly  led  in  the  matter  of  contribution  of  money  by  those  of  their  neig"^ 
bours  who  are  better  off  in  the  world,  pecuniarily  speaking.  But  "  the  employed 
have  done  the  work.  They  have  provided  many  of  the  details,  besides  forwarding  the 
luain  project.     The  altai  vesse\s,  oi^atv,  wi^  \\Mwci\t^  mVV  be  chiefly  provided  by  their 
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iiss  amongst  themselves  for  subscriptions.  They  have  made  paths  to  the  church, 
are  laying  the  grounds  out  in  its  precincts.  They  are  the  working-bees  in  the 
ed  hive.  They  are  all  the  more  interested  in  the  work.  What  we  want  is  that 
he  members  in  the  body  should  live  together  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  employers 
ig  the  more  because  the  employed  do  their  share,  all  "one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

(^)  Contractors  and  Navvies. 

le  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Grimston,  Chaplain  to  the  Manchester 

Ship  Canal  Mission. 

raouT  our  navvies  we  could  have  none  of  our  modem  civilization.  They  go 
Nigh  the  mud,  that  we  may  walk  the  pavement.  They  are  the  pioneers  who  have 
ive  in  wild  places,  and  put  up  with  many  hardships,  that  we  may  travel  smoothly, 
good  water,  have  harbours  of  refuge  for  our  ships,  drain  our  houses,  and  enjoy 
comforts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence,  if  they  themselves  are  to  enjoy  any 
ifort  and  blessing,  those  who  employ  them,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  must  make 
dal  provision  to  meet  their  needs. 

Jti  me  try  to  give  first,  what  a  contractor  has  done  for  his  men ;  and  secondly, 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  matter. 

Tic  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Walker,  contractor  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  has  made 
vision  at  his  own  expense  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  men  for  a  number  of 
rs  past.  In  about  1S78,  on  the  Dover  and  Deal  Railway,  a  resident  missionary, 
sion-room,  and  h^pital  were  provided ;  and  since  then  at  Swansea,  Penarth, 
ry,  Preston,  Elham  Valley,  and  elsewhere,  similar  provisions  were  made  wherever 
men  were  congregated  in  numbers.  At  the  Severn  tunnel — the  longest  tunnel  in 
(land — a  complete  town  of  stone  houses  had  to  be  built  for  the  men  on  the  South 
les  side,  at  Sudbrook,  and  a  number  of  huts  were  erected  on  the  Bristol  side. 
ire  were  two  mission  halls,  two  general  hospitals  with  about  twenty  beds  apiece, 
day-schools,  a  fever  hospital,  and  coffee  and  reading-rooms.  At  one  time  there 
e  5,000  men  at  work  on  the  tunnel.  Missionaries  and  evangelists  were  always 
)loyed  and,  with  his  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Walker  himself  con- 
ted  a  large  Bible-class  of  men  every  Sunday.  On  the  South  Wales  side,  a 
sion-hall  holding  600  was  found  too  small,  and  just  as  he  was  considering  whether 
pull  it  down  or  to  enlarge  it,  it  was  suddenly  burnt  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Walker 
aediately  set  an  enormous  number  of  men  to  work,  day  and  night,  and  in  three 
dcs  a  new  mission-hall  was  built,  to  hold  1,000  people.  It  is  a  permanent  stone 
Iding,  and  is  now  in  use.  This  village  is  now  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
1  who  are  making  iron  ships  for  his  great  contract  at  Buenos  Ayres.  At  this 
tract  in  South  America,  at  a  large  quarry  at  Conchillas,  Uruguay,  there  is  a 
lical  mission,  to  which  men  of  every  nation  come  for  healing  and  for  worship, 
rhe  nucleus  of  a  navvy  orphanage  has  just  been  started  by  Mr.  Walker's  family 
>udbrook. 

k.  short  statement  of  what  has  had  to  be  done  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
trks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  employers, 
.  of  the  Church,  on  great  public  works. 

lie  Manchester  Ship  Canal  may  be  described  as  a  huge  cutting  thirty-five  miles 
^,  from  thirty-five  to  seventy  feet  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  run  ten  express  trains 
east  along  the  bottom,  throughout ;  44,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  have 
)e  shifted ;  four  lines  of  railway  cross  the  works,  and  huge  embankments  and 
Iges  are  being  made.  Rivers  have  to  be  repeatedly  crossed  and  diverted,  Vi^<& 
30 
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locks  for  vessels  of  5,000  tons  burden  constructed,  and,  in  one  place,  a  canal  has  to 
be  cut  off  and  swung  out  of  the  way  of  the  passing  vessels,  and  closed  up  again  for  its 
own  traffic  afterwards.     Some  i7»ooo  men  are  employed  on  the  works,  and  they  lite 
in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  Warrington,  and  Runcorn,  and  in  villages  along  the 
route ;  and  in  these  places  resident  missionaries  and  mission-rooms  are  provided. 
The  great  hall  at  Salford  holds  some  800  people,  and  the  work  there  is  persooally 
conducted  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm.     In  other  places  besides  the  former,  m 
less  than  eight  complete  villages  of  wooden  huts  (besides  some  scattered  groups)  hate 
had  to  be  erected,  often  in  very  secluded  spots.     The  contractor  here  has  bad  to  piD^ 
vide  everything — mission-rooms,  Sunday-schools,  day-schoob,  water  supply,  sanitiiy 
arrangements,  mortuary,  etc.     There  are  three  hospitals,  containing  twenty  beds  ead^ 
with  resident  house  surgeon,  matron,  and  complete  staff.    The  moment  a  man  is injaed 
the  contractor's  railway  along  the  works  is  cleared,  and  the  man  is  taken  with  til 
possible  speed  to  the  hospital.     Doctors  are  provided  on  every  section,  and  a  sick 
club,  to  which  the  men  pay  a  regular  weekly  sum,  is  compulsory  to  nearly  all  od  tk 
works.    There  arc  sixteen  mission-halls  in  all,  holding,  roughly,  from  100  to  400penoos 
apiece,    one    holding   800.      Fourteen    missionaries — several   of   them    old  buds 
from  public  works  themselves — arc  stationed  from  point  to  point  along  the  worio. 
A  chaplain  moves  about  from  place  to  place,  superintending  and  administering  tk    ' 
Holy  Communion.    As  Mr.   Walker  had   to  face  the  fact  that  he  was  dnvflif    , 
together  upon  his  works  men  of  all  denominations,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  k    i 
endeavoured  to  secure  unity,  and  to  prevent  the  antagonism  of  various  sects  on  tk    1 
ground,  by  providing  a  combination  service,  in  which  all,  as  f%r  as  possible,  m^ 
find  something  that  they  were  used  to.     Thus — a  shortened  form  of  Church  service  ii    i 
used,  together  with  extemporary  prayer.     Mr.  Walker  himself  also  compiled  a  fiat    1 
selection  of  hymns  from  some  of  the  best  and  most  widely-known  hymn-books.    Tk 
missionaries  visit  the  huts,  speak  to  the  men  in  the  dinner-hour,  conduct  service^ 
Bible-classes,  night-schools,  temperance  work,  etc     Some  of  the  mission  sUff  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Walker  himself,  and  others  were  lent  by  the  Navvy  Mission  Socieiy. 
The  Navvy  Mission   Society's  quarterly  letters  and   many  other   publications  are 
distributed  all  along  the  works,  and  several  libraries  are  in  operation.     There  are     t 
also  some  reading-rooms  and  coffee-rooms,  and  in  one  place  a  mechanic's  institute. 
Six  day-schools  are  providell  by  the  contractor  for  the  children  on  the  works.    Many 
of  the  men  themselves  take  a  very  active  interest  in  mission  work  by  teaching  in  tk 
Sunday-school,  where  over  100  volunteers  are  at  work,  and  in  other  ways.    Af  at 
instance  of  this,  at  one  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  settlements  on  the  canal,  on  tk 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  one  of  the  men  took  complete  charge  of  the  mission  for  the  tio 
Sundays  when   the   regular   missionary   was   having  his  holidays.      He   taught  tk 
children  in  the  school  most  earnestly,  and  after  one  of  his  lessons  the  following  wodi 
were  found  upon  the  blackboard  :— He  had  written  up  the  word   "  Friend"  at  ik 
top,  and  underneath  it  the  words,   *'real,"  *' living,"  "interceding,"  "everlasting," 
with  a  Scripture  text  opposite  each  ;  and  he  was  with  all  his  might  endeavouring  to 
impress  the  children  that  they  had  such  a  real,  living  friend  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
On  one  of  the  southern  lines  an  old  man,  who  was  known  by  his  mates  as  "tk 
beer  guzzler,"  came  into  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  mission-halls  to  a  Bible-class.    He 
was  perfectly  covered  with  tar,  and  only  possessed  the  clothes  that  he  stood  up  in- 
He  was  led  to  Christ,  and  only  the  other  day,  on  being  told  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  thoughts  about  the  blood  of  Christ,  given  in  the  latest  commentary  of  tk 
present  Bishop  of  Durham,  he  exclaimed  :  *'  I  will  search  through  the  whole  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  with  thai  iVvow^U  in  my  mind."    And  he  always  has  shown  a  most 
beautiful  and  consistenl  CYinsXian  cY^ax^LcV^i.    Ktv.q^^'&\^>\i<^\^^\i'i^  Va&  lost  both  legs 
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ow  the  knee,  and  works  very  long  hours  on  his  engine,  gives  his  time  most 
rolaily  to  teaching  a  class  of  boys.  He  carried  on  his  engine  a  Scripture  text, 
fitly  arranged  on  the  footplate  made  by  himself,  and  is  always  willing  to  give  an 
dress  in  the  open  air,  or  do  anything  he  can  to  help  on  the  great  cause. 
These  few  facts  describe  what  is  actually  being  done  by  one  contractor,  and  there 
:  many  others,  who,  in  various  ways  and  degrees,  help  forward  the  spiritual  work  ; 
t  unless  the  navvies  are  systematically  followed  from  one  contract  to  another, 
i  over  England,  and  even  the  world  also,  it  continually  comes  to  pass  that 
e  man  who  received  good  impressions  on  one  contract  may  be  without  them  on 
lOther.  And  they  are  perpetually  changing,  both  from  necessity  and  from  habit. 
Hence  the  Church  has  a  great  work  in  the  matter.  The  same  m^n  will  move 
« the  whole  of  the  country,  from  one  great  public  works  to  another  ;  and  therefore 
special  society,  with  trained  missionaries  following  them  from  place  to  place,  is 
seded  to  bring  them  within  the  r^ach  of  the  means  of  grace.  It  was  for  this 
tfpose  that  the  Navvy  Mission  Society  was  started  thirteen  years  ago,  with  the 
tuk  of  Ripon  as  chairman. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Navvy  Mission  Society  are  often  enquired  after  by  men 
om  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  get  to  know  the  men  and  their  ways,  so  that 
Kny  are  beginning;  to  look  for  a  mission  at  every  large  works  they  go  to.  Many 
utiactors  and  companies  have  co-operated  most  liberally  with  the  society  from  place 
l^I^ace,  some  of  them  erecting  mission  halls  and  paying  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of 
Mpture  readers — the  society  finding  the  remaining  third. 

The  sudden  influx  of  hundreds  of  men,  with  traditions  of  their  own,  and  with  a 
ind  of  barrier  between  them  and  the  native  population,  makes  it  impossible  in  many 
Mtances  for  the  permanent  clergy  in  parishes  to  cope  with  the  added  work.  And 
(tare  the  special  agency  of  the  Navvy  Mission  steps  in  to  assist  them,  until  the  work 
B  hand  is  completed. 

A  Christian  Union  of  Excavators  was  started,  amongst  the  men,  in  1876,  and  has 
MNT  700  members,  some  of  them  even  communicating  with  the  central  secretary 
RMD  Australia  and  Africa;  and  these  men  become  helpers  in  the  missions  and 
Ctthers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  it  may  be  noticed  that  for 
Cttchester  alone,  besides  the  missionaries  lent  to  the  Ship  Canal,  the  society  has  to 
■Ofide  for  the  Outer  Circle  Railway,  the  Sewerage  Works,  the  widening  of  the 
-ornbrook  line,  and  the  great  Water  Scheme,  with  ninety-six  miles  of  tunnelling 
^  piping  through  Westmoreland,  up  to  the  great  Thirlmere  Reservoir,  missions 
'cbg  at  work  from  point  to  point. 
I^evious  to  the  systematic  taking  up  of  the  work  by  the  society,  a  navvy  woman 
OGe  said,  "  We  are  left  to  live  and  die  like  dogs,  and  no  one  cares  if  we  go  to  hell  "  ; 
^  since  the  works  have  been  followed  up,  one  of  the  men  said,  **  Our  whole  class 
liaised,  and  people  treat  us  different  to  what  they  used  " ;  and  he  attributed  this 
^^e  to  the  work  (under  God)  of  the  Navvy  Mission  Society.  On  many  occasions 
^  live  in  hut  settlements  miles  away  from  any  church  or  school. 
^o  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  state  of  heathenism  in  which  many  navvy  settlements 
'^  to  be  when  the  mission  began,  the  words  of  a  works*  manager  may  be  quoted. 
^e  late  Rev.  L.  M.  Evans,  vicar  of  Leathley,  had  opened  a  mission  on  the  Lindley 
^Ood  Waterworks,  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  found  that  many  of  the  men  had  never  been 
^ny  place  of  worship  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ;  he  therefore  wrote  to  all  the 
^blic  works  he  could  hear  of,  and  found  that  in  only  two  out  of  the  seventy- 
'^ee  places  communicated  with,  was  any  spiritual  work  attempted.  TVie  it\^x^^%<&x  q>V 
'<5  works  said,  "  We  bsLve  been  here  four  years,  our  job  is  neatly  ^nUYied)  'w^  Yi-aNt 
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never  been  visited  by  any  minister,  and  no  one  has  even  so  much  as  sent  us  a  tract 
read  on  Sundays.'* 

He  was  thus  led  to  start  the  Navvy  Mission  Society,  but  he  died  very  shortly  aft 
its  commencement.  Others,  such  as  Miss  Marsh,  have  done  good  work  amongst  t] 
navvies  in  isolated  piaces^  but  the  men  were  scattered  and  lost — the  society  foUm 
them  as  far  as  possible  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  a  work  which  should  be  extended  to  America  and  the  Colonies,  and  indeed,  t 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  navvies  often  form  the  very  flotver  of  the  labooriB 
population,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  their  livte  of  labour  and  danger  biii 
to  us,  and  then  never  to  care  for  them,  would  seem  like  running  over  men's  souls. 

Their  work  is  often  very  dangerous ;  for  instance,  at  one  reservoir,  an  enocBOi 
puddle  trench,  some  250  feet  deep,  had  to  be  dug,  to  be  filled  with  clay.  Tb 
pressure  of  the  earth  on  each  side  was  so  terrific  that  great  beams  and  prap 
placed  across  were  driven  clean  through  each  other,  and  men  were  killed  Iq 
timbers  dropping  from  above.  There  are  all  the  dangers  of  railway  shaatng^ 
together  with  dangers  from  blasting  with  gunpowder  and  dynamite  ;  and  the  danpt 
of  falls  of  earth  in  the  cuttings,  which  have  to  be  undercut  and  made  to  fall  ofcr,  as 

cliff  is  undermined  by  the  sea. 

In  some  cases  a  poor  wounded  man  has  had  to  be  jolted  for  miles  in  a  cart,  bdbn 
he  could  reach  a  hospital,  and  death  has  been  the  result. 

A  little  boy  was  holding  a  point  lever,  when  a  tip-waggon  in  a  passing  train  nddcBif 
discharged  its  contents  over  him,  completely  burying  him.  Some  men  msbed  ip 
and  were  just  able  to  deliver  him,  and  he  was  nearly  suffocated  before  theylooiid 
get  him  out.  Another  man,  a  driver,  in  trying  to  save  his  horse  from  being  nn  oier 
was  himself  killed. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  line  to  show  who  is  and  who  is  m^ 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  these  people. 

The  companies  and  corporations  start  great  works  for  their  own  benefit  and  tk 
contractor  works  for  profit,  though  these  are  liable  to  great  anxieties  and  nsks> 
The  public  reaps  a  harvest  of  comfort  and  convenience  from  these  men's  involoBUT 
self-sacrifice. 

Surely  these  y  then,  must  say,  "I  have  responsibility  in  this  matter  in  the  sight  rf 
God."  Surely  the  prices,  arrangements,  and  working  of  contracts,  should  iB»k« 
allowance  for  the  great  fact  that  those  employed  have  souls  as  well  as  brains  V^ 
bodies. 

The  Church  can  be  on  the  watch  as  these  works  start  from  place  to  place,  ao^  ^ 
means  of  the  rural  deans  and  clergy,  and  the  Navvy  Mission,  the  responsible  pu^* 
can  be  conferred  with  and  their  help  secured,  and  the  special  agents  and  organittti** 
put  to  work. 

Then  a  residuum  of  permanent  subscribers  and  helpers  from  those  who  h*'' 
become  interested  in  and  connected  with  the  navvies,  may  be  legitimately  looked  W 
after  they  have  left  the  neighbourhood. 

The  present  Dean  of  Llandaff  has  asked  the  question,  and  we  may  help  eachoti'' 
to  answer  it  :  "  Shall  these  men,  as  they  come  into  our  midst,  find  only  work  *•■ 
pay,  or  shall  they  also  find  Christ  offered  to  them  ?  " 

May  the  Church,  the  employer,  and  the  public,  be  so  influenced  by  the  SpW  * 
r«od,  that  they  may  not  only  say,  **  There  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon  me  i*  ^ 
matter,"  but  "  It  may  be  my  blessed  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  minister  to  them  ^ 
Christ's  sake.** 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  R.  Meddings,  Vicar  of  S.  Andrew's, 

Great  Grimsby. 

In  venturing  to  address  this  assembly,  I  ought  first  to  confess  that  my  claim  to  be 
listened  to  is  only  that  of  a  very  brief  experience — viz.,  one  year's  charge  of  the  dock- 
side  parish  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  fishing  port  in  the  world — S.  Andrew's, 
Creat  Grimsby.     To  add  to  my  diffidence,  I  read  in  a  daily  paper  :  "  To  uphold  and 
enforce  the  responsibility  of  employers  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  servants  is 
one  of  the  plainest  duties  of  the  Church.     It  is,  however,  a  function  of  no  small 
delicacy,  and  unless  performed  with  consummate  tact  and  prudence  is  apt  to  savour 
of  that  intrusion  which  the  English  people  have  always  resented."    I  would  fain, 
therefore,  only  attempt  a  few  remarks  upon  the  first  clause  of  our  present  subject — 
the  work  of  the  Church — leaving  that  wnich  requires  so  much  tact  and  prudence,  and 
18  so  likely  to  be  resented,  only  to  modest  inference.     And  yet,  in  thinking  of  seamen, 
«id  especially  fishermen,  for  with  these  latter  I  am  chiefly  concerned,  it  is  not  without 
precedent  that  we  dare  to  hint  at  some  responsibility  on  the  part  of  their  employers 
tor  making  up  to  them  in  some  extraordinary  way  that  of  which  in  ordinary  ways 
their  occupation  to  such  a  large  extent  deprives  them.    The  lord  of  the  manor  has 
'  long  been  expected  to  provide  for  a  church  on  his  estate ;  the  Government  is  expected 
to  provide  very  definite  and  particular  ministrations  for  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  the  large 
employer  of  labour  is  called  upon  to  help  in  church  building  for  his  operatives ;  we 
pnach  that  heads  of  households  should  provide  religious  opportunities   for   their 
servants.     It  surely,  therefore,  cannot  be  altogether  unreasonable  if,  casting  our  eyes 
from  the  subject  of  this  Congress  meeting,  we  look  out  of  doors  for  practical  evidence 
K  "Of  the  connection  between  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  responsibility  of  ship- 
^ 'Owners  towards  their  seamen,  or  more  particularly  upon  my  own  text,  the  care  of  the 
W;.  tnmers  in  the  immense  fishing  interest  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  brave,  hardy 
'-  /fellows  who  go  out  to  let  down  their  net.     Here  is  not  a  temporary  but  a  permanent 
claim :  a  channel  always  open  for  those  who,  realizing  their  own  particular  respon- 
l     ability,  seek  to  meet  it,  and  thus  enable  the  Church,  in  the  discharge  of  her  universal 
'  niksion,  to  compass  both  sea  and  land.     I  would  that  some  better  advocate  were 
here  to  proclaim  her  cause  in  the  heart  of  this  great  port  of  Hull ;  but  it  cannot  be 
«lt(^ether  out  of  order  that  the  sister  and  neighbouring  port  of  Great  Grimsby  should 
he  ated  to  bear  evidence  of  the  need  of  this  phase  of  Church  work,  and  of  the  fixing 
^some  responsibility  for  the  furnishing  of  sacred  ministrations  to  seamen,  of  whom 
for  fishing  purposes  alone  she  sends  out  some  7,000  souls  in  some  twelve  hundred 
vessels.     Permit  me  to  offer  some  few  words,  though  possibly  not  very  new,  on  the 
"Special  circumstances  of  a  fisherman's  life.     First,  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
Jwk :  the  loss  from  Grimsby  alone  averages  seventy  or  eighty  lives  a  year.     A  simple 
^lustration  here :  A  fine  lad,  about  fifteen,  had  joined  our  Waterside  Mission  Club, 
"tod  learned  to  make  it  his  home — his  only  home  on  shore,  for  he  was  an  orphan. 
He  was  at  Sunday-school  and  church  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Wednesday  night. 
The  vessel  came  in  without  him  last  Sunday.     He  had  been  lost — nay,  let  us  say 
^shed  overboard.     But  apart  from  the  danger,  there  is  the  exile  from  all  associations 
'^horne  and  from  the  Church.     In  single  boating,  coming  in  one  day  they  go  out  the 
'^xt;  a  free  Sunday  is  an  accident.     In  Beeting,  they  go  out  for  ten  weeks  at  a  time, 
"^  are  out  all  weathers.     They  are  thus  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Church's  ministra- 
tions unless  the  clergy  can  go  out  to  them  in  Church  ships.     This  exile  from  home 
*••*  many  evils  in  its  train.     It  is  well  known  that  seamen  are  good-hearted,  good- 
oatQred  fellows  at  sen  ;  of  necessity  they  must  practise  steadiness  and  self-restraint. 
The  danger  is  on  coming  ashore.     It  is  freedom,  indeed.      There  are  the  effects  of 
^^pated  licence  and  of  accumulated  force  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.     That  which 
^^es  the  seaman  the  appellation  of  "jolly,"  his  bright,  cheery  face  and  hail-fellow 
"Mature — the  outcome  of  his  hardy,  adventurous  life  in  bracing  air — brings  him  into 
I^<^liar  danger  ashore.      It  is  to  these  dangers  that  the  Church  would  draw  the 
j^t^tion  of  those  interested  and  responsible,  and  would  suggest  the  only  antidote  for 
^^ — viz.,  an  unbroken  effort  of  Church  work  on  sea  as  well  as  land.     To  be  of 
f^l^ce  under  such  conditions,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Church  keep  in  touch  afloat 
*^  ashore.     The  mention  of  work  ashore  at  once  suggests  another  great  need,  that 
(^nceasing  watchfulness  and  sympathy  in  the  homes.    It  will  easily  be  understood 
^^  we  consider  the  classes  whence  so  much  of  our  seafaring  element  is  drawn,  that 
^^>iien's  homes  in  times  of  loneliness  have  also  their  special  temptation.    But  what 
^^  the  Church  do  ?    Weii,  she  can  accomplish,  by  the  blessing  ol  Go^,  >3QaX  ^\i\ODi 
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the  self-sacrifice  of  man  enables  her  to  attempt.     Bat  it  must  be  realized  and  atteouited 
as  a  special  work.    Parishes  with  any  considerable  seafaring  population  most  one 
supplementary  and  special  agency  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  must  bie  distinctly  Qunb 
agency,  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  parochial  clergy,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  rendeied 
by  the  S.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission.     The  parochial  clergy  most  be  » 
strengthened  that  they  shall  personally  know  their  sesuaring  people  at  any  psnh 
priest  is  supposed  to  know  his  flock,  or,  at  least,  be  known  by  them.     Then  Umr 
must  be  Church  ships  to  take  these  same  clergy  out  to  sea,  a  ship  for  each  port  vfaeR 
the  population  is  large  enough  to  need  it,  and  one  for  a  line  of  coast  under  otber 
circumstances.    The  opinion  of  others,  and  the  result  of  my  own  observatioo  ia  tlie 
North  Sea,  is  that  the  clergyman  and  ship  should  not  stay  with  one  fleet,  but  dndi 
make  trips  and  pastoral  visits  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  on  land.  For 
instance,  we  could  work  two  ships  from  Grimsby  if  we  had  them.     The  S.  Andiev^ 
Waterside  Mission  has  sent  us  two  yachts,  but  both  were  too  small  for  work  on  tlie 
Dogeer.    They  have,  however,  done  excellent  work  up  to  their  capacity.     Nov,ov 
floatmg  work  is  in  abeyance,  owing  to  our  need  of  a  yacht  or  smack  of  from  e^^ 
to  one  hundred  tons  register.    Where  is  the  yacht  or  smack  owner  who  will  cone  to 
our  aid  and  so  justify  the  Congress  committee  in  the  choice  of  this  subject  ?    Ifif  it 
be  our  earnest  prayer  that  this  Church  Congress  effort  may  result  in  some  mxe 
worthy  conception  of  responsibility  in  this  matter.     Parliament  may  prescribe  kid- 
lines,  and  life-buoys,  and  boats ;   owners  may  insure  their  ships  and  insure  tbdr 
careoes,  but  what  of  the  men  ?    It  is  for  these  we  plead.     For  these  the  Cbiudi  ii 
anxious  :  for  that  in  the  ships  which,  although  we  may  live  in  somewhat  better  dajs 
now,  is  still  all  too  little  thought  of,  is  man's  immortal  soul.     We  only  ask  that  those 
concerned  shall  enable  the  Church  to  effect  better  insurance  still.    We  can  ted  of 
special  risk,  and  are  compelled  to  ask  for  special  premiums,  for  it  requires  incRMed 
Church  agency.     By  such  help  we  would  provide  those  who  go  down  to  the  M  it 
ships  with  a  policy  which  will  never  run  out,  for  it  shall  be  sealed  with  the  bk)od  of 
the  everlasting  covenant.     It  is  a  good  work  ;  it  is  not  impossible.     "It  is  one  tint 
may  reasonably  be  reckoned  among  the  manifold  duties  of  the  powerful,  geneioiBi 
and  large-hearted  National  Church." 


Captain  J  NO.  Squance,  Sunderland. 

My  apology  for  coming  to  say  a  few  words  to-day  is  that  I  myself  am  a  seauun  oi 
a  considerable  number  of  years  experience.  I  must  say  that  I  believe  the  shipownfl 
to  be  the  greatest  friend  that  the  seaman  has,  and  that  the  new  unions  which  haw 
sprung  up  are  not  so  friendly  to  the  seaman  as  the  shipowner  has  been.  The  ship- 
owners' duty  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  seamen  which  I  wish  to  speak  o( 
is,  I  take  it,  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  is  his  duty  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
seaman's  temporal  comfort.  And  above  and  before  everything  there  should  be  a 
scheme,  which  I  have  thought  of  for  years,  that  the  sailor  should  not  be  obliged  to 
live  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  in  public — that  he  should  have  some  pha 
where  he  can  retire  into  privacy.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
forecastles  to  be  separated  into  berths.  Two  seamen  can  live  in  a  berth,  for  one  wonW 
lie  on  duty  on  deck  while  the  other  could  have  the  berth  to  himself.  As  the  fiM^ 
castles  of  our  merchant  ships  are  at  present  constituted  there  is  no  privacy  ;  a  minan 
never  be  alone,  and  we  know  that  this  is  very,  very  bad  for  him.  Another  thing  whicfl 
I  wish  the  shipowners  would  pay  more  attention  to  is  that  the  sailors  should  be  better  foi 
I  would  point  out  to  all  shipowners  that  it  will  cost  them  no  more  money.  What  the 
sailors  want  is  more  variety,  not  more  food.  The  next  thing  required  is  better 
ventilation,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  stoke-hole.  There  is  a  good  dal  of 
false  sentiment  talked  about  the  hard  lot  of  the  seaman  ;  but  a  sailor  in  the  ordinirf 
going  steamship  to-day  is  no  worse  off,  and  in  fact  is  better  off,  than  the  unskilled 
labourer  in  nearly  every  other  calling  ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  fireman — he  is  the 
man  who  has  the  hardships  and  the  worst  of  the  work  on  board  ship.  My  lord,  you  haw 
never  worked  in  a  temperature  of  i8o  degrees.  I  have  seen  the  temperature  in  the 
stoke-holes  of  large  steamships  1 80  degrees  and  upwards,  and  this  is  where  ventilation 
is  most  urgently  needed.  The  scientific  man  of  the  future  who  will  be  able  to  perfect 
an  automatic  stoker,  will  earn  not  only  the  gratitude  of  shipowners  as  a  body,  but  the 
gratitude  of  humanity  at  lat^e.     With  regard  to  the  interference  of  shipowners  in  the 
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(piritnal  affiurs  of  their  men,  I  would  confine  it  to  three  grounds.  And  first  and 
ibove  all,  I  would  suggest  an  order  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  whenever 
It  is  practicable.  One  of  the  greatest  disgraces  which  rests  upon  the  British  ship- 
>wners  of  to-day  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the  Sabbath.  To  the  credit  of  some  of  them 
DC  it  said,  they  have  given  orders  to  their  captains  that  the^  are  neither  to  work,  coal, 
Eior  sail  on  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of  most  urgent  necessitv.  The  next  thing  b  to 
let  them  supply  the  ships  with  good  libraries.  With  regard  to  a  direct  interference 
irith  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  seaman,  I  think  they  had  better  stand  aside  to  a  certain 
Kxtent.  To  give  orders  that  service  shall  be  held  on  the  Sabbath  is  of  no  use  unless 
the  captain  or  one  of  the  officers  has  his  soul  in  the  work.  The  thing  that  they  can 
lo  best  is  by  their  sympathy,  by  their  moral  and  by  their  financial  aid,  to  help  forward 
those  agencies  which  already  exist,  and  especially,  I  would  say,  the  Missions  to 
Seamen's  Society,  that  they  may  perfect  their  organization  and  enlarge  their  sphere, 
tnd  that  they  may  have  a  fuller  staff  of  trained  men  to  work  it  I  believe  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  English  Church  has  the  title  of  Bishop  of  the  High  Seas.  I  hope  I 
ihall  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  is  a  Bishop  of  the  High  Seas,  not  only  in  name 
iMit  in  reality,  and  one  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  will  be 
obliged  to  be  able  to  haul,  reef,  and  steer. 


The  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  FreiMANTLE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon. 

[  WISH  to  refer  to  certain  works  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  a  great  many 
rears,  namely,  those  of  the  navvies.  I  am  of  opinion  that  after  all  I  have  heard — ^and  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  a  most  interesting  character  during  the  discussions  at  this 
Congress — with  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  taking  part  in  the  labour  question 
tnd  trying  to  settle  the  differences  between  employers  and  employed,  that  if  we  can 
take  as  our  standard  of  right  and  wrong  the  law  of  God  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  if  we  get  more  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts,  there  will 
be  an  expansion  of  real  sympathy  and  spiritual  fellowship  which  will  meet  all  the 
difficulties.  God  works  in  His  own  way  and  He  will  find  out  for  us  the  pathway  in 
which  we  have  to  walk.  I  was  struck  by  this  in  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
irom  captivity  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  A  difficulty  arose  between  the  poor  labourers 
uid  their  employers.  Nehemiah  did  not  issue  an  edict  that  the  rich  should  pay  the 
poor  more,  and  institute  a  scale  of  wages  and  so  forth,  but  called  and  addressed  a  public 
meeting.  He  brought  the  wealthy  oppressing  Jews  face  to  face  with  the  labourers,  and 
told  them  what  a  wrong  they  were  doing.  He  told  them  they  were  in  the  face  of  tttfe 
lieathen  disgracing  the  name  of  the  Jew  ;  that  they  were  exceeding  the  law  of  God  in 
oiaking  slaves  of  their  brethren,  because  they  had  put  such  heavy  interest  on  the  money 
lent  them,  that  the  poor  creatures  had  sold  their  vineyards  and  whatever  they  had  and 
t>ecome  absolute  paupers.  He  said  that  was  introducing  the  slavery  of  Babylon  into 
lerusalem,  which  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Here,  he  said,  am  I  your 
jovcmor,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Persia,  and  might  impose  taxes  upon  you.  On 
:he  contrary  I  have  been  the  first  to  set  an  example  by  buying  off  the  slaves  myself. 
[  have  been  doing  your  work  and  have  invited  1 50  of  you  every  day  to  dine  at  my 
lable.  The  consequence  of  such  an  appeal  to  their  consciences  and  their  liberality 
md  their  true  religious  feeling  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  unanimous 
response  of  that  great  meeting,  and  they  all  determined  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
;vils  and  cease  from  their  extortion,  usury,  and  oppression,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
ict  to  rights.  There  was  the  force  of  example,  there  was  the  force  of  religious  feeling, 
here  was  the  influence  of  a  man,  not  a  clergyman,  not  a  priest,  but  a  layman,  who 
:ame  to  the  front  and  settled  the  dispute  between  the  employers  and  employed.  That 
s  the  principle  we  should  go  upon  in  our  day.  It  is  moral  feeling  and  religious 
eeling  that  must  set  these  things  right.  Acts  of  Parliament  won't  do  it.  Generally 
(peaking,  if  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  faults  on  both  sides. 
rhere  may  be  oppression,  there  may  be  discontent,  there  may  be  wrongs  and  there  may 
>e  rights  on  either  side,  but  depend  upon  it  in  the  long  run  the  true  religious  principle 
vill  prevail,  and  if  we  act  up  to  that,  we  shall  be  sure  to  produce  the  result  we  so 
aunestly  desire,  that  of  a  real  social  feeling  between  employers  and  employed.  That 
s  the  point  where,  I  think,  the  Church  of  England  can  step  in.  It  is  by  the  teaching 
>f  the  ministry,  and  the  appeal  to  Scripture  and  the  real  conscience  o/^men,  that  we 
ihall  be  instrumental  in  promoting  what  we  thoroughly  desire,  namely,  a  right  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  employed.    Now  look  at  the  case  which  has  b^en  bio>&!^V 
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before  us  by  Mr.  Grimston  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker  was  befored 
by  all  his  workmen,  I7,cxx>  of  them,  upon  the  Manchester  canal,  I  don't  know  bov 
many  thousands  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places  where  he  had  works  at  the  «k 
time.  He  was  a  religious  man,  and  went  about  among  them  with  the  priiidpk 
and  conduct  of  a  religious  man.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Walker  visa 
Dissenter.  I  believe,  originally,  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  in  his  great  work  in  promotiii{ 
their  religious  well-being,  he  found  that  having  to  deal  with  men  of  all  persntaoB, 
there  was  one  thing  which  seemed  to  meet  all  his  difficulty,  and  that  was  by  maiiriiii* 
ing  the  teachings  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  book  whkb  ke 
brought  out  had  a  bright  service,  with  extracts  from  the  Church  of  England  litnff. 
I  remember  hearing  him  say  himself,  before  his  missionaries,  some  fourteen  or  fifteei 
of  them,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  use  of  that  Prayer-book  in  all  the  senios 
of  his  several  missions.  He  said,  I  have  tried  you  all.  I  have  tried  the  extempoR 
prayers  and  the  services  you  have  in  all  different  denominations ;  I  find  nothing  winck 
meets  the  sympathies  of  the  people  and  seems  to  combine  and  harmonize  their  reeiifi 
in  public  worship  so  well  as  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  that  poiita 
view  we  see  where  the  Church  of  England  comes  in.  In  the  work  of  the  Jhnj 
Mission  we  have  to  go  through,  as  you  know,  all  parts  of  the  country  and  to  dificRBt 
parishes,  where  we  meet  with  all  sorts  of  different  opinions,  not  only  in  Churchmeii 
but  among  the  Dissenters,  and  we  are  obliged  to  try  to  arrange,  as  far  as  we  cui,  to 
work  in  harmony  with  them,  because  the  rule  of  our  Society  is  that  it  is  a  Chmcfaof 
England  Society,  and  we  never  go  into  any  parish  where  we  have  not  the  fnU  concor* 
rence  of  the  clergyman.  Sometimes  we  go  into  a  parish  where  there  is  a  number  of 
Dissenters.  We  went  to  one  parish  in  Derbyshire  where  there  were  several  maaiBi 
of  different  denominations,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  work  of  the 
Navvy  Mission.  We  say,  **  You  may  take  your  part,  only  you  must  subscribe  to  it; 
you  must  make  up  the  salary  of  the  missionary."  They  agreed  to  this,  but  I  do  not 
ihink  we  have  got  much  from  them.  However,  the  thing  went  on.  We  go  thna^ 
these  different  parishes,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  wherever  we  go  the  services  of  ne 
Navvy  Mission  are  accepted,  and  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  How  vaiit 
with  Mr.  Walker  ?  He  wished  to  have  the  Holy  Communion  administered  to  tk 
men.  He  could  not  find  anyone  to  administer  it  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  Ma 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,therefore  Mr.  Walker  appointed  Mr.  Grimston  dttpUpi 
and  he  is  chaplain  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  administers  the  Lord's  Sappo  io 
the  mission  rooms  there  from  time  to  time.  Just  one  word  in  reference  to  this  subject,! 
very  important  one,  namely,  that  people  say  how  are  you  going  to  reform  the  niwj— 
how  make  him  a  moral  man,  and  improve  his  condition  ?  From  what  I  know  of 
navvies,  now  for  about  thirty  or  forty  years,  I  don't  know  any  man  who  in  his  nitrre 
natural  condition  is  further  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  man  utterly  depraved  i^d 
utterly  debased.  It  used  to  be  said  of  them,  **  Their  greatest  happiness  is  a  pipCi  * 
pot  of  beer  and  a  fiddle.  It  is  their  one  idea."  Now  these  men  are  as  accessible  to 
spiritual  leaching  as  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  world  if  you  go  to  them  with  the 
simple  teaching  of  Christ  crucified,  and  with  the  Word  of  God.  With  consistent  and 
holy  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  those  navvies  are  just  as  accessible  to  the 
Gospel  as  anybody  else,  and  they  become  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  become,  I*** 
going  to  say,  missionaries  to  one  another.  Those  who  are  best  educated  and  becoiDf 
converted  to  Christ  become  our  best  missionaries.  Some  of  our  best  missionaries  ar« 
converted  navvies,  and  these  men  read  their  Bibles  and  are  exceedingly  interested  in 
them,  and  become  good  members  of  society. 


The  Rev.  A.  W.  GOUGII,  Chairman  of  the  Hull  Shop 

Assistants'  Association. 

I  FEAR  that  the  effect  of  the  mjiny  excellent  words  uttered  here  this  afternoon  *»» 
lose  somewhat  through  their  number,  and  through  the  variety  of  their  messages.  Bm 
in  spite  of  this  fault,  as  it  appears  to  me — perhaps,  I  ought  to  say,  this  inevitiWe 
fault — of  our  discussion,  I  am  to  make  matters  worse  by  adding,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
a  word  or  two  about  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  shop  labour.  In  con- 
sidering this  important  subject,  I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  which  I  have  twice 
heard  from  a  celebrated  Irish  preacher,  and  which  (for  I  have  only  heard  him  speak 
twice)  must  be  well  authenticated.  He  had  lost  his  way  somewhere  amid  the  hills  of 
his  native  land,  and,  on  asVin^  ^,  vnslCxz  Vo  ^\i\.VCvai  \v?J\\.^  ibe  answer  he  received  was : 
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Ocfa,  if  yer  riv'rence  '11  follow  thb  road,  it  '11  lead  your  riv'rence  aoywheeres  in  the 
onrld.'*  This  question  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  shop  assistants  might 
ad  me  "anywheeres  in  the  worrld,"  for  you  cannot  be  greatly  interested  in  any 
ibject  without  seeing  its  manifold  and  vital  connection  with  many  things.  It 
IS  seemed  to  me  that  every  word  uttered  here  this  afternoon  has  been  connected 
ith  my  subject.  But  I  cannot,  in  ten  minutes,  go  "  anywbeeres  in  the  worrld,*'  and 
would  not  on  any  account  incur  the  danger,  to  which  keen  interest  in  a  social 
lestion  makes  us  liable,  of  thinking  that  '*the  social  question,'*  or  the  little  part  of 
we  think  we  understand,  is  everything  in  the  world.  This  Congress  sets  forth 
>ldly  and  rightly  the  view  that  the  Church  has  something  to  do  with  social  questions. 
at  is  there  not  some  little  danger  of  our  forgetting  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
one  ?  Have  we  not  heard  some  saying  at  these  meetings  that  this  or  that  social 
aestion  is  the  all-important  duty  of  the  Church  ?  Is  not  our  sense  of  proportion  at 
.alt  sometimes,  when  we  bring  up  the  matter  in  which  we  are  specially  interested 
id  call  it  "  religion,"  and  say  that  everyone  should  worship  it  ?  I  confess,  I  cannot 
aim  that  I  view  my  particular  hobby  at  this  moment  as  of  such  vast  importance  as 
lat.  Are  we  to  believe  what  social  preachers  are  crying  in  all  parts  of  the  land — 
lat  men  are  just  what  their  circumstances  make  them  ?  If  I  believed  that,  I  should 
ave  to  brandish  my  enthusiasm  this  afternoon,  and  say,  here  is  a  matter  which 
rexyone  must  regard  as  the  religious  question  of  the  hour.  But  I  do  not  believe 
lis.  They  are  not  so  much  what  their  circumstances  make  them,  as  what  they 
take  their  circumstances.  And  even  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  best  part  of 
man,  as  Browning  has  told  us  in  many  burning  words,  deep  words — the  best  part 
f  a  man  is  often  the  part  which  is  never  intelligibly  expressed.  Nor  must  I  go 
anywheeres  in  the  worrld  **  into  the  labour  question,  which  has  been  dealt  with  so 
idely  and  ably  this  afternoon.  I  distinguish  the  work  of  shop  assistants,  in  a 
leasure,  from  other  classes  of  labour.  It  is  distinguished  in  some  respects  by  its 
ifexiority.  We  cannot  get  shop  assistants,  I  regret  to  say,  to  entertain  the  feeling 
f  solidity  which  is  almost  essential  to  the  real  betterment  of  their  position.  But  it 
\  also  distinguished  favourably.  I  am  not  here  to  say  one  word  against  the  right  of 
ibour  to  declare  war— a  right  that  is,  like  most  rights,  sometimes  wisely,  sometimes 
Dwisely  exercised.  But  I  would  point  out  that,  at  present,  the  claims  put  forward  by 
tiop-workers  have  been  advanced  peacefully,  and  that  they  have  sought  to  gain  their 
ndLs,  not  by  strikes  and  boycotting,  but  by  the  kindly  aid  of  the  public  and  a  reason- 
ble  appeal  to  law.  It  is  often  said  that  shop  assistants  do  not  get  any  good  out 
f  weekly  half-holidays  and  other  reductions  in  the  hours  of  labour.  We  have 
lank  Holiday  evidence  brought  against  us.  We  are  pointed  to  the  sad  number  of 
ersons  who  get  intoxicated  on  these  secular  festivals,  as  though  the  percentage  of 
iich  cases  entirely  established  the  futility  of  granting  relaxation  from  toil.  But  our 
bjectors  say  nothing  about  the  part  which  protracted  and  brutalizing  toil  often  plays 
1  bringing  about  these  miserable  excesses.  Such  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of 
olidays  is  suggestive  of  another  Irish  tale  that  is  in  my  mind.  Paddy  was  on  the 
oad,  and,  having  no  better  place  to  sleep  in,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  repose 
n  a  snug  heap  of  stones  under  a  roadside  tree.  Just  as  he  was  lying  down,  he  caught 
^ht  of  a  large  goose  quill  feather.  *'  I'll  be  havin'  a  feather  l^,  afther  all,"  he 
aid  ;  and,  putting  the  feather  under  him,  he  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Next  morning 
lis  bones  ached  as  if  they  had  been  through  a  mill.  "  Ah  !  ye  spalpeen,"  he  said, 
earing  the  quill  to  pieces,  **  praise  the  saints  I  didn't  sleep  on  a  whole  bed  av  ye." 
Veil,  people  may  misuse  slender,  just  as  we  know  they  misuse  excessive,  liberty  ;  but  I 
io  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  measure  for  shortening  the  hours  of  the  class  that 
nost  needs  to  have  its  hours  shortened,  will  be  promoted  by  many  members  of  this 
Congress.  You  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  through  want  of  organization,  and 
n  almost  entire  absence,  generally  speaking,  of  any  regulation  and  protection,  and 
hrough  the  excessively  long  hours  for  which  many  of  them  work,  they  are  little  able 
o  help  themselves.  I  could  tell  you  of  assistants  in  this  town  who  are  prevented,  by 
nfamously  long  hours,  from  improving  their  minds  or  preserving  their  health,  or 
iving,  except  with  painful  difficulty,  such  lives  as  men  and  women  ought  to  live.  I 
mow  a  grocer  who  keeps  open  shop  for  87  hours,  and  countless  places  of  business 
Inhere  young  men  and  women  stand  in  confined  rooms  for  over  80  hours  weekly.  We 
lave  only  to  look  at  the  scantily-filled  pews  of  some  of  our  churches — which  shop 
workers  hardly  ever  enter  on  Sunday  morning — to  find  evidence  of  the  Church  s 
nterest  in  this  matter.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  lack  enei^  to  serve  God  on  Sunday 
rhen  they  serve  mammon  for  seventeen  hours  on  Saturday  ?  Is  not  the  question 
mportant  ?    It  is  not  important  enough  for  the  Church  to  speak  mldVj  «\m^\.  SX.    \V 
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is  a  measure  which  may  even  be  carried  through  without  the  essential  madman  who 
seems  to  find  a  place  in  every  cause.  But  it  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  attentioo, 
and  one,  we  may  fairly  hope,  that  at  this  Congress,  where  labour  questions  are  so 
widely,  and  generously,  and  wisely  considered,  will  not  be  altogether  overlooked. 


The  Rev.  H.  Bloomer,  Clerical  Superintendent  and  Secretary 

of  the  Thames  Church  Mission. 

In  the  question  of  Church  work  amongst  seamen,  which  has   been  discussed  this 
afternoon,  there  has  only  been  one  passing  reference  to  the  greatest  port  in  the  worid 
— the  port  of  London.     The  Church  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  fift^  years,  althooKh 
the  subject  has  never  obtained  prominence  at  Church  Congresses  until  within  the  Itit 
few  years.     That  which  has  been  done  has  been  accomplished  by  voluntary  effort, 
and  not  by  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity.     The  brightest  hopes  of  thoie  who 
commenced  the  work  have,  in  a  measure,  been  realized  ;  and  the  sailor  of  to-day  is  no 
longer  the  character  he  was.     He  was  considered,  some  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  semi- 
barbarian  ;  to-day  he  is  as  different  as  possible.    Some  fifty  years  ago  an  agent  of  the 
Thames  Church  Mission  went  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river  Thames,  and  was  met  byt 
sailor  with  these  words  :  '*  Don*t  come  here  psalm  singing  ;  bring  us  a  bottle  of  mm, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  !  "    After  seven  years'  direct  personal  contact  with 
seamen  in  London,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  had  a  single  unkind  word  said  to  me. 
In  the  forecastle  of  a  merchants'  ship  fifty  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  rare  thing 
for  a  Bible  to  be  found,  but  to-day  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  vessel  vrithont  one. 
Bibles  have  not  only  been  placed  on  board  ship,  but  the  sailors  have  read  them,  and 
there  are  many  thousands  of  seamen  to-day  who  are  God-fearing  men.    Whererer 
the  ships  go,  there  go  witnesses  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    But  what  has  been  done 
has  been  but  to  reveal  that  which  has  to  be  done  ;  much  has  been  done,  but  mm 
remains  to  be  done.     When  talking  about  sailors,  we  must  look  at  facts ;  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  theorize,  but  we  must  take  particular  care  that  our  plans  are  capihle 
of  being  worked  out.     There  are  many  difficulties  to  contend  against  in  work  amongst 
seamen.     We  have  first  of  all  the  great  sin  of  indifference.     There  are  those  who  tdl 
us  that  atheism  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  it  is  not ;  it  is  indifference  that  most 
hinders.     The  sailor  listens  to  his  chaplain,  and  he  agrees  with  him,  but  his  don't- 
careishness  leads  him  to  forget  and  ignore  the  message  delivered.     Then  we  have  to 
face  the  pet  sin  of  the  sailor — intemperance.     I  believe  that  Mr.  Woosnam  is  the  onlyooc 
to-day  who  has  spoken  of  temperance  work.     I  venture  to  say  that  Church  work  will 
not  succeed  if  temperance  work  is  not  part  of  it  ;    in  my  opinion  it  is  absolatelf 
necessary  that  every  worker  among  seamen  should  be  a  total  abstainer.     The  sailof 
meets  many  dangers  at  sea,  but  he  meets  a  thousand-fold  more  on  shore,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  take  into  consideration  these  dangers,  and  in  our  plans  and  calcula- 
tions to  see  if  we  cannot  possibly  be  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  sailor,  as  well  as  the 
preacher  to  him.     Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to   remove  these 
difficulties  ;  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  living  agents. 
For  fifty  years  the  Thames  Church  Mission  has  been  at  work  in  the  port  of  Lond(»i  in 
this  effort.     The  means  which  it  uses  are,  first,  individual  conversation — man  to  man 
work — and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  goes  into  the  forecastle  and  gathers  the  mentc^th^ 
for  a  service,  where  the  chaplain  or  missionary  seeks  to  place  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
before  the  crew,  and  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  living,  personal,  and  present  Saviour  to  those  who  will 
accept  Ilim.     Then  there  is  the  distribution  of  God's  Holy  Word,  and  as  long  as  the 
sixth  Article  remains  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  must  see  to  H 
that  the  Bible,  in  all  our  work,  should   have  the  place  where  the  Church  puts  it 
It   may  l^e  astonishing   to  hear  this,  that  sailors  nave  paid  to  us   for  copies  and 
portions  of  Scripture,  which  we  have  supplied  to  them,  the  sum  of  ;t  19,000  sterling 
during  the  fifty  years  that  we  have  been  at  work  in  the  port  of  London.     In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  the  distribution  of  good  sound  Gospel  literature.     I  believe  in  tract 
distribution;  but  tract  distribution  should  be  judiciously  done.     It  is  necessary  ih^ 
the  man  who  goes  out  to  distribute  tracts  should  know  what  is  in  his  tracts,  ano 
that   the  man  who  gives  the  tract  should  know  the  mind  of  the  man  to  who© 
he  is  presenting  it,  and  it  must  always  be  done  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness.    1" 
sUl  work  amongst  sailors,  the  sailor  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  chaplain  who  go** 
io  him  is  his  true  and  real  (iietvd.    This  is  the  work  of  the  special  agency.    Thc^ 
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there  is  work  ashore  for  his  benefit.  We  have  places  ashore  where  sailors  are  dragged 
and  robbed,  and  led  into  all  kinds  of  abominable  vice.  The  Church  must  see  that 
these  **bad  houses"  are  swept  away  altogether.  In  addition,  there  are  drinking 
saloons,  and  these  must  be  made  altogether  unnecessary  by  the  sailors  being  induced 
to  become  total  abstainers.  Then  there  are  those  people  who  glory  in  the  name  of 
crimps ;  they,  too,  must  be  swept  away,  for  our  work  must  be  practical  work — we 
most  make  the  sailor  feel  that  the  Church  of  England  is  his  very  best  and  truest 
friend.  Then,  after  we  have  taken  the  "bad  places"  away  from  the  sailor,  and 
removed  his  drinking  saloon,  something  must  be  put  in  its  place,  where  a  man  may 
not  only  amuse  himself,  but  also  receive  instruction.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us 
that  we  establish  classes  for  naval  instruction,  where  a  man,  if  he  wishes  to  get  on, 
may  be  pushed  forward,  either  to  get  his  mate's  or  captain's  certificate,  and  find  that 
our  work  is  not  merely  a  work  of  preaching,  but  a  work  of  help  as  well.  It  needs 
two  things.  First  of  all  the  emplojrment  of  a  special  agency,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  special  agency  shall  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  th6  parochial  clergy,  so  that 
their  united  efforts  may  be  used  towards  the  sweeping  away  of  those  hindrances 
which  prevent  the  Sailors'  Mission  becoming  an  absolute  success,  and  the  bringing  the 
whole  merchant  Navy  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Rev.  E.  Lambert,  Chaplain  to  the  Mission  to  Seamen, 

Sunderland. 

As  is  generally  known,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  friction  at  the  present  time  between  the 
shipowners  and  the  seamen.  It  has  been  caused  by  the  rise  of  a  powerful  union, 
which  has  asserted  itself  in  making  many  claims  upon  the  shipowners.  These,  in 
many  respects,  the  shipowners  were  willing  to  grant,  but  the^  were  not  willing  to 
receive  the  men  who  came  to  them  as  delegates  from  the  sailors.  Now,  I  would 
venture  to  plead  with  shipowners  that  they  should  at  least  listen  to  the  demands  of 
the  men.  Men  know  best  surely  their  own  grievances,  and  if  we  go  to  enquire  into 
the  personal  character  of  all  those  whom  they  send  up,  well,  we  shall  miss  the 
o[]portunity  of  getting  at  the  true  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction.  They,  in  a  similar  way, 
might  enquire  into  the  personal  character  of  every  one  of  the  shipowners,  and  refuse 
to  work  for  them  on  that  plea.  I  do  believe  that  what  we  want  to- heal  this  great 
sore,  which  is  fraught  with  such  danger  to  our  commerce  and  country  and  to  the 
advance  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  the  sailors,  is  more  sympathy  between 
shipowners  and  sailors.  If  they  only  would  inspect  personally  from  time  to  time 
the  forecastles  and  the  places  where  the  stokers  work,  they  would  see  that  some 
sort  of  remedy  should  be  applied,  as  Captain  Squance  suggested.  In  a  great 
office  in  this  town,  yesterday,  I  saw  an  improved  plan  for  forecastle  accommodation, 
the  firemen  being  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  by  themselves.  It  is  surely  a  very  great 
stumbling-block  with  the  men  that  as  a  fact  many  things  are  done  in  shipping 
commerce  which  are  not,  according  to  the  lights  of  a  more  Christian  man,  "straight.  * 
This,  I  think,  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  religion,  and  if  clergy- 
men would  only  try  to  understand  the  details  of  shipping  commerce,  and  point  out 
to  the  consciences  of  shipowners  what  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian  principle,  I 
am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  have  known  of  shipowners,  that  the  great  body  of  them 
would  soon  make  a  great  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  companies.  There  is  a 
protest  needed,  and  it  is  quite  evident  we  cannot  make  it  here  through  the  empty 
benches  this  afternoon,  but  we  can  through  the  pulpits  of  the  parish  churches,  if  the 
clergy  will  only  look  into  this  matter. 
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FREE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

PAPERS. 
(b)  Its  Effects  on  Education  Generally. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Diggle,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the  London 

School  Board. 

The  policy  of  •*  free**  or  "assisted"  education  has  been  accepted  by 
both  political  parties  in  the  State.  Some  difference,  no  doubt,  exists  in 
the  attitude  in  which  each  party  regards  it ;  but  there  is  apparently  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  principle  that  the  parent  who  sends  his 
child  to  a  public  elementary  school  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pay, 
or  the  managers  of  such  school  to  receive,  any  school  fee  for  the  education 
of  the  child. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  trace  in  this  paper  the  various  steps  by  whidi 
this  result  has  been  brought  about.  It  is  enough  to  state  generally  that 
it  exists  as  the  outcome  of  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time.  Nor  need 
I  point  out  the  curious  fact  that  the  change,  which  is  one  not  only  of 
great  financial  magnitude,  but  which  intimately  affects  the  working  of 
every  public  elementary  school  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  management  of  three-fourths  of  them,  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
people,  not  at  the  express  demand  of  the  people,  but  as  a  means  of 
easing  a  temporary  political  pressure.  If  the  people  had  demanded  Ac 
change  there  are  constitutional  ways  in  which  the  demand  could  have 
been  made,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  both  of  the  last  general  Parliamentary 
and  School  Board  elections  a  majority  of  the  people  did  not  declare 
themselves  in  its  favour. 

And  there  are  reasons  of  some  weight  to  account  for  this  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  view  with  favour  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens 
in  the  form  of  either  rates  or  taxes.  The  abolition  of  the  school  fee 
means  the  relief  of  the  parent  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  The 
community  can  pay  the  cost  by  means  of  either  rates  or  taxes.  Rates 
are  not  popular  ;  to  increase  them  is  decidedly  unpopular  ;  andi 
therefore,  there  is  a  somewhat  energetic  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  politicians  that  the  cost  should  come,  not  from  the  rates,  but 
from  the  taxes^  apparently  because  the  amount,  being  merged  in  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  country,  would  be  less  open  to  ordinary 
observation.  But  obscure  the  fact  as  you  may,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
perpetual  annual  charge  of  ;£"2,ooo,ooo  and  upwards  is  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  about  ;^8o,ooo,ooo  in  the  National  Debt.  And  this  wooW 
be  the  first  practical  outcome  of  the  compulsory  abolition  of  the  school 
fee. 

The  result  is  no  less  striking  when  viewed  in  another  light.     Fathers 

or  mothers  to  a  number  not  exceeding  two  and  a  quarter  millions  send 

children  to  public  eVemetil^i^  schools;    During  the  school  life  of  their 

children — that  is,  for  aboMl  ^t.Neiv  '^^^x^— \^e^  ^^-^  ^wnJsnr.  average  from 
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1 6s.  to  17s.  a  year,  or  about  4d.  a  week,  in  school  fees.  When  the 
burden  is  removed  from  the  parent  to  the  community,  the  seven  years' 
payment,  so  far  as  the  parent  is  concerned,  will  be  converted  into  a 
perpetual  tax ;  whilst,  so  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  a  fresh 
perpetual  tax  will  be  imposed  upon  them.  If  the  community,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  illustration,  may  be  taken  as  roughly  represented  by  the 
four  and  three-quarter  millions  of  registered  Parliamentary  electors  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  is  obvious  that  a  majority  of  these  electors  must 
bear  a  fresh  and  an  increased  burden  in  order  that  the  policy  of 
temporarily  relieving  the  parent  may  be  carried  out. 

What  advantages  can  be  alleged  in  order  to  justify  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxation  upon  the  community  ?  The  plea  is  advanced  that  the 
abolition  of  the  school  fee  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  education.  But 
the  sole  justification  for  this  plea  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  it  will 
promote  greater  regularity  of  attendance  at  school.  The  evidence  in 
support  of  this  assumption  is  of  the  scantiest  kind.  The  statistics  of 
attendances  in  the  Colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Continent 
do  not  help  the  argument  at  all.  In  each  case  there  are  circumstances, 
apart  altogether  from  the  abolition  of  the  school  fee,  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  before  a  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
school  attendance  in  England  and  elsewhere.  And  when  the  statistics 
are  brought  into  the  same  form,  and  possess  an  uniform  value,  it  is  found 
that  our  percentage  of  attendance  is  as  high  or  higher  than  theirs.  So 
Ear  as  our  information  goes  the  abolition  of  the  school  fee  in  Scotland 
has  not  improved  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  Scotch  schools.  In 
Dne  respect  in  which  Scotland  differed  from  England — ^viz.,  in  the 
attendance  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age  at  school — an  advance 
bas  been  made.  In  Scotland  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  send 
children  to  school  at  an  early  age,  and  the  abolition  of  the  school  fee 
bas,  it  is  said,  had  the  immediate  result  of  considerably  increasing  the 
number  of  children  attending  infants'  schools.  But  so  far  as  the 
attendance  of  children  other  than  infants  is  concerned,  not  only  is  no 
advance  reported,  but  the  tendency  appears  to  be  in  the  other  direction. 
And  our  experience  in  England  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Half  a 
century  ago  there  were  either  no  fees  or  very  low  fees  in  the  then 
elementary  schools.  Year  by  year  the  fees  were  raised  in  accordance 
irith  the  average  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
diildren  steadily  improved.  Then  came  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance,  and,  notwithstanding  that  enactment,  the  percentage  of 
attendance  now  remains  at  practically  the  same  point  at  which  it  stood 
before  1870.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
abolition  of  the  school  fee  is  the  recurrence  to  a  policy  in  relation  to 
schools  which  was  tried  and  found  wanting  a  generation  ago. 

I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  confident  that  "  assisted  "  education  will 
make  the  least  difference  in  the  direction  of  improving  school  attendance. 
The  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  matter  of  attendance  is  this — 
that  in  infants'  schools  68  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  in  average 
attendance,  and  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools  the  percentage  is  82.  If  the 
[>ercentage  for  boys  and  girls  were  separately  given,  it  would  be  found 
:hat  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  the  boys  exceeds  that  of  the  girls. 
There  are  permanent  causes,  not  in  the  least  connected  with  scVvool 
pence,  which  combine  to  produce  an  imperfect  petcexilaL^^t  ol  ^XX^TA"axkK.^. 
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If  Parliament  could  abolish  measles  and  other  epidemics,  and  ordain  an 
even  and  uniform  prevalence  of  favourable  weather,  the  attendance  of 
infants  would  undoubtedly  be  improved.  If  Parliamentary  wisdom 
could  devise  some  well-considered  scheme  for  minding  the  baby,  and 
for  transferring  the  washing-day  to  Saturday,  perhaps  girls  might  attend 
school  more  regularly  than  they  now  do.  And  if,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  senatorial  wisdom,  the  constant  interruptions  to  perfect  attendance 
arising  from  the  varied  necessities  of  the  life  of  the  artisan  could  be 
completely  done  away,  no  doubt  a  similar  improvement  might  be  hoped 
for  in  the  case  of  boys.  But  until  these  things  are  done,  whatever 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance  is  possible,  is  only 
possible,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  result  of  an  increasing  appreciation  oo 
the  part  of  parents  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  their  children  from  t 
good  education.  How  far  it  will  help  to  produce  this  result  to  forbid 
the  parent  to  pay  anything  directly  towards  its  cost,  experience  can  alone 
decide.  Even  if  the  highest  anticipations  of  the  advocates  of  ''free" 
education  could  be  realized,  the  advance  which  it  is  possible  to  make  in 
this  matter  of  school  attendance  cannot  be  considerable. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  school  attendance,  in  which  a  slight 
improvement  is  possible,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else  in  the  policj 
which  can  tend  towards  promoting  educational  efficiency.  From  that 
point  onwards  the  question  becomes  one  more  of  public  utility  than  of 
educational  efficiency.  The  public  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  an 
additional  amount  of  no  less  than  ;^2,ooo,ooo  every  year  towsurds  the 
cost  of  elementary  education  without  in  the  slightest  degree  improving 
its  character  or  enlarging  its  scope.  If  the  country  is  willing  and  aiudons 
to  be  further  taxed  in  the  cause  of  education,  would  it  not  be  a  far  wiser 
policy  to  spend  ;^2, 000,000  a  year  in  improving  education  and  in 
completing  it,  rather  than  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  abolish  an  income 
which  already  exists,  and  to  increase  the  public  charge  by  the  same 
amount,  and  yet  to  leave  the  condition  of  elementary  education  exactly 
as  it  was  ?  To  largely  increase  the  cost,  without  improving  the 
efficiency  of  education,  seems  a  reckless  waste  of  public  resources  which 
must,  in  the  end,  tend  to  make  the  cause  of  elementary  education 
unpopular,  and  to  bring  us  perilously  near  to  the  danger  of  the  public 
attempting  to  reduce  its  cost  by  lessening  its  thoroughness  and  restricting 
its  scope. 

I  have  so  far  been  dealing  with  the  effect  of  this  policy  as  it  may 
touch  attendance  at  school  and  the  teaching  in  school.  Before  passing 
on  to  consider  its  consequences,  apart  from  its  distinctly  educational 
aspect,  I  ought  to  allude|to  the  statement  that  is  sometimes  made  to  an 
ill-informed  public,  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  the  time 
of  the  teacher.  I  pass  away  from  this  part  of  the  subject  by  simply 
pointing  out  that  the  collection  of  the  school  pence  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  daily  registration  of  school  attendance,  and  that  the  time  occupied 
in  collecting  and  entering  the  fees,  as  distinct  from  the  actual  work  of 
daily  registration,  is  not  sufficient  to  influence  the  judgment  either  way 
upon  the  general  merits  of  the  question. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  aspects  of  the  question  which  deserve 

consideration.     No  one  can  doubt  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 

procedure   with    reference    to   the  remission  of  school  fees  is  of  an 

■Tflsatisfactory  nature.    T\\\s  esptcv^^  \\^^'5»^'5»  >\^^tv>^^  ^^"^^tvin^  poor- 
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e  of  whom  I  am  thinking  are  struggling  widows  and  artisans  visited 
sickness  and  afRiction.  Some  better  modes  of  procedure  than  tliose 
in  vogue  ought  to  be  found,  and  can  be  found,  to  meet  such  cases 
ese  in  that  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  and  brotherhood  which  we, 
IS  assembly,  are  especially  bound  to  inculcate.  These  cases  are  not 
1  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate  numbers  with  which  we  are  now 
ng ;  but  they  present  an  irresistible  claim  to  considerate  treatment : 
they  provide  the  advocates  of  **  free  "  education  with  their  most 
g  appeals.  The  managers  of  schools  and  not  the  machinery  of  the 
law  seem  to  me  to  provide  the  best  organization  for  dealing  with 
cases,  and  in  the  coming  remodelling  of  the  management  of  non- 
i  schools  I  trust  that  the  managers  of  those  schools  will  be  able  to 
with  these  cases  as  school  boards  are  now  empowered  to  do. 
)r  we  must  not  shirk  the  fact  that  when  the  Government  embarks  upon 
policy  of  abolishing  school  fees,  as  they  propose  to  do  next  session, 
are  embarking  upon  a  troubled  and  stormy  sea.  Their  action  will 
)en  the  Education  Settlement  of  1870,  and  it  must  lead  to  considerable 
ges  in  the  present  mode  of  management  of  all  non-board  schools, 
le  August  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  I  ventured  to  suggest 
etail  what  I  believe  would  be  a  just,  and  liberal,  and  permanent 
^ment  of  the  question.  All  who  concur  with  those  proposals  would 
irisely  if,  after  applying  the  principles  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
districts,  they  were  to  lay  the  result  before  their  own  Parliamentary 
isentatives,  as  well  as  before  the  authorities  of  the  Education 
irtment.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  a  re- organization  of  the 
agement  of  Church  schools  is  a  necessity  if  the  Government  grant 
lu  of  school  fees  is  to  be  equitably  distributed.  One  Church  school 
a  fee  of  id. ;  another  of  3d. ;  and  another  of  gd.  per  week.  If  the 
:ation  Department  offer  an  average  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  of,  say,  los. 
'ear,  it  is  plain  that  the  loss  of  two  schools  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
le  gain  of  the  remaining  one.  The  only  remedy  is  to  provide  non- 
d  schools  with  a  common  fund,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  board 
ols,  by  means  of  which  the  strong  may  help  the  weak.  The  reform 
h  I  suggest,  however,  goes  much  further  than  the  provision  of  a 
linery  by  which  the  Parliamentary  grant  may  be  equitably  and  fairly 
Ibuted.  It  aims  at  placing  the  management  of  non-board  schools 
1  a  firmer  and  a  more  representative  basis,  and  at  placing  at  their 
)sal  the  financial  means  which  are  an  increasing  necessity  if  these 
dIs  are  to  stand,  where  Christian  schools  ought  to  stand,  in  the  van- 
1  of  educational  progress. 

Dthing  is  gained  by  refusing  to  face  the  fresh  responsibilities  which 
2nsue  from  the  proposed  action  of  Government.  In  the  case  of  all 
ic  elementary  schools,  the  forcible  suppression  of  that  portion  of 
income  which  has  hitherto  been  derived  from  the  parents,  and  the 
titution  for  it  of  further  increased  grants  from  the  central  Govern - 
t,  must  lead  to  an*  increase  of  State,  as  distinguished  from  local, 
rol.  I  think  we  have  reached  the  utmost  point  at  which  central 
rol  can  be  of  service  in  advancing  the  efficiency  of  schools.  And  no 
which  will  further  increase  centralization  and  lessen  local  respon- 
ity  will  promote  educational  efficiency.  a 

nd  it  is  efficiency  in  education  for  which  we  are  especially  boutvd  lo  \ 

e.    We  are  here  as  representing  in  a  large  measuie  xYv^  ts^iiX\^'^ 
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Christian  schools  of  England.  I  notice  that  many  Diocesan  Conference$ 
are  being  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  accept  "free"  education  on  the 
understanding  that  religious  education  is  safeguarded.  The  matter 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  serious  to  be  left  to  the  chance  of  an  understanding., 
Let  it  go  forth  from  this  place  that  religious  education  must  be  safe-i 
guarded  in  no  vague  understanding,  but  in  clear  and  explicit  terms.  Oi 
behalf  of  religious  education,  because  it  is  efficient  education,  we  have 
made  no  small  sacrifices  in  the  past,  and  we  make  no  small  exertions  in 
the  present.  We  do  not  ask  the  State  to  help  those  who  have  not  helped 
it.  But  past  services  to  the  State  give  us  the  right  now  to  ask  tliat  the 
State  shall  provide  the  machinery  by  which  the  Christian  people  of 
England  may  be  enabled  to  ensure  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
essentially  Christian  schools,  and  that  in  this  way  these  schools  may  be 
protected  from  those  assaults  upon  their  very  existence,  for  which 
perhaps  some  temporary  political  exigency  in  the  future  may  prepare  the 
way.  If  school  fees  are  abolished  without  that  policy  being  accottipanied 
by  such  a  re-modelling  of  our  existing  educational  arrangements  as  wiU 
secure  to  all  Christian  schools  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  work  in 
increasing  efficiency,  the  outlook  will  be  dark  indeed.  A  few  months 
will  bring  us  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  When  the  Government  plan  is 
known  and  its  provisions  are  formulated,  not  in  general  assertions,  but 
in  definite  terms,  it  may  be  that  it  will  give  the  protection  and  the 
security  we  need.  At  all  events,  it  is  assured  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration.  Meanwhile  our  duty  is  clear,  and  it  is  this :  To  seek  in 
all  earnestness  and  wisdom  for  the  best  means  of  securing  and  of  per- 
petuating the  efficiency  and  the  usefulness  of  an  essentially  Christian 
education  in  our  public  elementary  schools. 
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I  INTERPRET  the  phrase  **  free  education  '*  to  mean  the  abolition  of 
school  fees  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  a  fixed 
payment  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  or  the  rates. 

I  suppose  **  assisted  "  education  to  mean  the  abolition  of  school  fees 
up  to  the  point  where  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  education  act  cease 
to  operate. 

I  presume  I  am  asked  to  speak  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the 
great  schools  question,  because  it  is  felt  that  the  thing  "  free  education  " 
is  passing  out  of  the  stage  of  theoretical  discussion  into  the  regions  of 
practical  fact — I,  for  one,  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  question  will,  most  assuredly,  clothe  itself  in  palpable  form  and 
shape  before  very  long,  and  if  so,  it  must  be  the  wisdom  of  all  educa- 
tionists to  inform  themselves  well  upon  it  beforehand.  For  us  who, 
though  in  fullest  sympathy  with  all  true  educational  effort,  mainly  serve 
in  the  denominational  ranks  of  the  one  great  force,  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  we  should  know  whither  we  are  going,  and  which  road 
we  are  to  take. 

We  claim  as  our  right  an  attentive  and  respectful  hearing  in  the 
settlement  of  this  and  its  kindred  questions.  I  have  no  fear  that  we 
shall  be  refused  it,  if  only  we  know  our  own  minds,  and  are  true  to  our 
educational  trust. 
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I  am  not  here  to  hold  a  brief  either  for  or  against  '*  free  education/' 

rather  to  examine  the  question  in  its  bearing  upon  our  voluntary 

lools,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  some  sort  of  contribution  towards  its 

jsfactory  settlement.     What  then,  I  ask,  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 

tds  of  denominational  teaching  in  presence  of  the  growing  demand 

the  abolition  of  school  fees  ? 

First,  I  say  it  should  be  an  attitude  of  confidence  and  courage.     Let 

not  be  alarmed  by  shadows  nor  afraid  of  names.    We  are  no  longer 

Id,  as  we  once  were  told,  that  the  freeing  of  education  was  to  be 

rchased  at  the  cost  of  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  and  the 

kction  of  her  schools.    We  have  entered  upon  a  calmer  time,  we 

ive  won,  and  we  must  keep  the  friendship  of  many,  and,  at  least,  the 

iterance  of  alL     For  myself,  I  see  no  reason  why  '*  Free  Education," 

mestly  and  honourably  carried  out,  need,  in  the  least  degree,  violate 

concord  which  at  present  exists  between  Voluntaryism  and  the 

te. 

Still,  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  means  a  great  economic  change, 

all  change  means  more  or  less  of  unsettlement  and  disturbance. 
But  need  it  mean  more  than  this?  Must  it,  of  necessity,  bear 
Iversely  upon  the  voluntary  schools?  Is  there  nothing  but  what 
\s  fear  in  the  prospect  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  hope  that  what  is 
proposed,  having  been  subjected  to  full  discussion,  in  both  country  and 
Fadiament,  will  be  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
therefore  to  the  interests  of  our  own  schools  ?  Let  us  take  a  running 
survey  of  the  probable  situation,  and  note,  first,  some  palpable  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 

(i)  There  would  be  the  relief  of  teachers  and  managers  from  the  work 
ind  anxiety  involved  in  the  collection  of  school  pence,  and,  especially, 
relief  from  the  invidious  and  disagreeable  task  of  recovering  arrears. 

(a)  In  poor  and  populous  districts,  there  would  be  the  certainty  of  a 
larger  and  more  even  school  income,  because  there  would  be  no 
de&ulting  payers,  and  no  irrecoverable  debt. 

(3)  School  boards,  and  school  attendance  committees,  would  have  a 
free  hand  in  working  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act. 
Now,  magistrates  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  convict  a  free  Briton 
for  the  neglect  of  what  he  considers  a  voluntary  obligation,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  reqiured  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  discharging  it. 

(4)  There  would  be  greater  freedom  from  the  disturbing  influences  of 
strikes  and  labour  movements,  probably  considerable  gain,  so  far  as 
school  attendance  is  concerned,  and,  certainly,  so  far  as  these  affect  the 
payment  of  school  fees. 

(5^  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  demand  a  completer  measure  of 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Nothing  hinders  the  success  of 
our  work  more  than  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  at  too  early 
an  age.  For  this  reason,  if  we  are  to  have  free  education  at  all,  I 
should  prefer  it  in  its  fullest  form.  If  there  be  no  school  fee,  we  may 
well  require  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  to  an  age  and 
standard  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  code. 

(6)  Should  we  not  be  ready  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
the  poorest  classes  from  an  impost  which,  though  by  large  numbers  paid 
with  willingness,  must  press  with  severity  upon  many  hard  working  and 
honest  wage-earners,  and  those  often  the  most  deserving  of  \he.\i  Q.\ass». 
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(7)  It  would  be  no  small  gain  to  remove,  once  and  for  all,  the  stigmi 
of  pauperdom  which  attaches  itself  to  the  children  of  our  present  free 
schools,  and  to  those  whose  fees  are  remitted  by  guardians  or  school 
boards. 

These  are  distinct  advantages  which  would  follow  on  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  universal  "  free  education  "  in  elementary  schools.  But 
we  are  examining  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  oar 
attitude  as  denominationalists  towards  it,  and  we  must  therefore  look  its 
disadvantages  also  fully  in  the  face.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  the 
following : — 

(1)  The  surrender  of  a  large  sum,  amounting  to  over  ;^2, 000,000, 
from  the  available  resources  of  parental  obligation  and  local  effort. 

(2)  A  weakening  of  the  bond  which,  through  the  payment  of  the  school 
fee,  binds  parents,  managers,  and  teachers  together  in  the  links  of  a 
continuous  personal  interest. 

(3)  The  difficulty  which  will  surely  be  felt  in  adjusting  the  rate  of 
compensatory  grant  in  lieu  of  fees,  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
20,000  schools,  on  the  lines  of  uniform  and  even  justice.  *  For  example, 
the  variations  that  occur  in  the  attendances  of  town  schools,  more 
especially,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  only  a  very  shadowy  estimate  of 
average,  while  the  tendency  of  the  Exchequer  will  infallibly  be  towards 
a  minimum  rather  than  a  maximum  of  payment. 

(4)  The  compensatory  payment  will  probably  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  Parliamentary  grant,  and  a  Parliamentary  grant  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  a  Parliamentary  majority,  whereas,  I  think  we  may  say,  that  the 
intervention  of  the  parent  as  exercising  a  choice  of  school  and  supporting 
his  choice  by  a  voluntary  act  of  self-denial,  interposes  no  inconsiderable 
obstacle  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  voluntary  schools. 

(5)  With  the  change  of  economical  policy,  is  sure  to  be  raised  the 
question  of  a  wider  representation  in  the  executive  management  of 
denominational  schools.  It  is  true  this  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  case, 
but  we  must  remember  that  we  occupy  a  position  exposed  to  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  a  powerful  section  of  the  community,  and  must  not  only 
expect  the  demand  to  be  made,  but  must  be  prepared,  in  some  way* 
to  meet  it. 

So  far  I  have  striven  to  set  forth,  side  by  side,  the  probable  good  and 
the  probable  ill  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  on  the  adoption  of  a 
national  system  of  free  education. 

Such  is  the  situation  we  have  to  face.  How  shall  we  face  it?  ^ 
answer,  hopefully  and  boldly.  For  myself,  if  it  be  the  ascertained  wish 
of  the  people,  I  am  prepared  loyally  to  accept  free  education  as  a 
new  condition  of  our  school  management.  One  principle  and  one  only> 
seems  to  me  to  dominate  the  entire  question,  and  that  principle  is 
undiminished  liberty  of  religious  teaching,  liberty  to  educate  and  train  M^ 
children  of  the  land  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 

That  principle  represents  the  inspiring  motive  which  has  reared  school- 
houses  in  well-nigh  every  parish ;  the  observance  of  that  principle  is  the 
tenure  on  which  we  hold  and  use  them,  and  that  principle  is  one  which 
I  am  not  prepared,  under  any  circumstances,  to  surrender  or  deprave- 
Safeguard  this,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  to  p^^ 
our  denominational  system  in  line  with  the  entire  elementary  educatip^^ 
oi  i\it  land.      Believing  thus,  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  Church,  wit^ 
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e  forecast  and  bold  enterprise,  will  not  repel  the  new  movement,  but 
I  rather  seek  to  move  forward  at  its  head.  Let  her  meet  it  with  con- 
ence  in  the  integrity  of  responsible  statesmen,  and  with  trust  in  the 
^  faith  and  sound  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
If  she  be  true  to  herself  and  to  her  trust,  she  has  nothing  to  fear.  It 
true  that  a  great  burden  is  laid  upon  her,  but  the  crisis  which  she  has 
t  sought  may  be  the  very  opportunity  needed  to  develop  her  resources, 
d  to  renew  her  strength.  The  time  has  come,  when  the  Church,  as  a 
lole,  must  gather  up  her  schools  in  diocesan  and  national  unity,  if  she 
!  resolved  to  keep  them. 

Everywhere  we  hear  the  cry  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  The 
ineration  which  built  our  schools  and  furnished  our  subscription  lists 
IS  given  place  to  a  new  one,  often  of  deficient  sympathy,  and  of  hostile 
ew.  The  former  zeal  has  largely  burnt  itself  out,  and  at  the  very 
loment  when  we  are  called  upon  to  render  our  schools  more  efficient, 
e  are  gravely  concerned  about  their  actual  existence.  We  crave  for  rest, 
id  the  boon  is  denied  us. 

The  fact  is  we  are  not  yet  in  safe  anchorage.  As  a  department 
f  the  national  system  of  education,  we  are,  after  all  our  efforts  and  all 
ur  sacrifices,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  loyalty,  only  tolerated — tolerated 
ith  kindly  but  timorous  patronage  by  our  political  friends — with 
linly  disguised  hostility  by  our  political  foes. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  our  voluntary 
chool  system  should  be  felt  and  known  to  be  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
be  prevailing  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  people.  We  claim  as  volun- 
aryists  a  recognized  position  in  the  educational  world.  We  claim  it 
because  we  have  built  and  own  the  educational  homes  which,  even  to-day, 
belter  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  land.  We  claim  it  because 
^e  annually  raise  towards  the  national  funds  a  subscription  of  over 
£700,000.  We  claim  it  above  all  because  out  of  an  enthusiasm  of 
voluntary  zeal  to  which  history  furnishes  no  parallel,  we  give  freely  to 
be  country  a  service  of  voluntary  management  and  responsibility  of 
)riceless  worth.  I  ask,  do  we  weaken  these  claims  by  expressing  our 
eadiness  to  accept  an  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  school  payments  ? 
^f  I  thought  we  did,  I  would  scout  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Bat  I  refuse  to  see  in  free  education  the  necessary  factor  of  such  an 
&ue.  Its  principle  was  conceded  long  ago,  when  first  grants  in  aid 
vere  made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  managers  and  parents;  and  the 
^ing  itself  is  already  an  established  fact,  wherever  school  boards  build 
ree  schools,  and  together  with  boards  of  guardians,  grant  remission  of 
ees.  Meantime,  I  would  not  be  misunderstood — I  am  only  prepared 
0  shift  the  obligation  of  school  payment  from  the  parent  to  the  State — 
>n  the  sole  condition  that  the  status  quo  of  the  denominational  schools 
tmains  unaltered,  and  that  they  sustain  no  injury  thereby.  It  will  be 
or  the  education  boards  and  diocesan  authorities  to  see  that  the 
^mmonwealth  suffer  no  harm. 

But  strong  in  this  belief,  I  am  prepared  to  hope  that  free  education 
i^ay  be  a  remedy  for  some  serious  ills,  and  in  no  sense  a  source  of 
weakness  to  our  cause.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  throw  away  both 
prejudice  and  suspicion,  to  be  united  among  ourselves,  to  use  the  best 
talent  we  possess — especially  at  the  centre  of  every  diocese — to  re-kindle 
^^e  old  enthusiasm  which  has  bequeathed  us  such  a  heTvtag<&  and  ^iuaLm^^\ 
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and  then  I  have  no  fear,  whatever  be  the  future  changes  of  poliqr  or 
Government,  that  the  sacred  compact  between  school  and  State  will  be 
severed  asunder,  or  that  we  shall  forfeit  that  liberty  of  teaching  which 
we  regard  as  the  very  life-blood  and  vital  energy  of  all  our  educational 
work. 


The  Rev.  C.  Dunkley,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Wolverhampton  School  Board. 

The  standpoint  from  which  I  view  the  educational  questions  of  the  day  is  that  of  a 
manager  of  voluntary  schools,  a  constant  and  not  seldom  a  daily  visitor  of  the 
parochial  schools,  and  a  sharer  with  my  fellow-helpers,  the  assistant  curates  tad 
teachers,  in  the  work  of  imparting  religious  knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  dijr 
schools.  The  object  of  this  discussion  is,  I  take  it,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
Churchmen  to  the  proposed  new  departure  of  freeing  all  elementary  schools.  TIk 
time  for  an  academical  discussion  of  the  question  is  passed.  Wakefield,  Manchester, 
and  Cardiff  Congresses  supplied  the  opportunity  for  this.  The  three  political  puties 
have  adopted  the  policy,  and  its  application  in  the  near  future  is  certain. 

First,  brush  away  from  your  minds  the  idea  that  a  free  school  is  a  pauperising 
institution.  "  Free  Education  "  is  a  misleading  expression.  Somebody  must  pay. 
Under  the  proposal  education  is  meant  to  be  free  to  all  in  the  sense  that  our  fine 
libraries,  art  galleries,  and  public  parks  are  free.  We  shall  pay  for  educatioQin 
the  free  schools  as  we  pay  for  things  used  in  common — roads,  drainage,  lighting 
police — only  we  shall  get  a  better  return  for  our  money. 

The  children  are  the  State's  chief  concern  and  care.  Her  future  is  bound  up  io 
their  well-being.  Their  education  is  for  the  common  weal,  as  well  as  for  their 
personal  advantage.  The  cost  should  be  met  out  of  the  common  purse — imperial, 
municipal,  or  parochial.  You  say  this  is  a  far-reaching  argument.  I  allow  that  it 
is ;  and  I  am  not  disinclined  to  face  its  logical  consequences.  The  conric 
tion  grows  upon  me  that  "  free  schools  "  from  the  lowest  to  the  loftiest  rung  in  the 
educational  ladder  would  prove  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  countij. 
But  we  must  move  a  step  at  a  time  ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  begin  with  elementary 
schools.  Did  you  read  Henry  Broadhurst's  valedictory  speech  to  his  fellow  trade 
unionists  ?  Listen  to  these  pathetic  words  of  his,  *  *  I  remember  in  the  years  that 
are  passed  the  shortcomings  in  my  education,  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  or  of  of 
dear  parents;  poverty  only  robbed  me."  His  case  is  a  single  sample  of  a 
veritable  army  of  men  and  women  of  high  character,  strong  personality,  and  varied 
gifts,  who  are  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  through  the  want  of  educational 
advantages  in  their  early  years.  And  are  there  not  members  of  this  Congre* 
parents,  who  have  borne  or  are  bearing,  a  burden  of  cost  for  the  education  of  tbeif 
children,  crushing  in  its  weight,  or  who  are  otherwise  compelled  to  forego  tbe 
advantages  of  the  public  school  and  a  University  career,  because  **  poverty  only 
robs  "  them  and  their  children  ?  Proved  mental  capacity  and  intellectual  attainmeotSi 
and  not  the  ability  to  pay  school  fees,  ought  to  be  the  passport  to  the  higher  * 
to  the  lower  stages  of  education. 

Ways  and  means,  then,  are  the  desiderata,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  there  shoaM 

be  such  a  display  of  meanness  in  providing  for  our  educational  wants,  while  we  *> 

not  scruple  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  our  money  for  many  less  useful  purposes. 

Thus,  the  Treasury  deals  out  with  a  niggard  hand  its  contribution  to  the  cost  of 

elementary  education,  fines  iVi^  scYiooV^  v>aaX  ^\^  ^X  WkKa^oor  and  efficient,  delays  tbe 
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layment  of  grants  three  or  four  months  to  save  the  cost  of  a  few  extra  clerks,  under- 
nans  the  staff  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  so  that  inspection  in  the  true  sense  is  made 
mpossible.  Then  the  ratepayer  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  applies  the  thumb- 
crew  when  educational  authorities  attempt  to  organize  and  administer  in  the  spirit 
>f  the  Code.  A  generous  board  must  answer  with  its  life  at  the  next  election, 
^e  come  now  to  the  fee.  School  places  are  provided  for  every  child  of  school  age 
n  England  and  Wales.  School  boards  have  power  to  compel  attendance,  keep  sta& 
>f  officers  for  the  purpose,  warn,  threaten,  prosecute  for  non-attendance,  which  is  oftener 
he  parents'  fault  than  the  child's,  yet  the  door  of  the  common  school  can  only  be 
>pened,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  a  silver  key.  The  position  is  anomalous  and 
liscreditable  to  an  enlightened  community.  Perhaps  you  do  not  allow  that  the 
ee  blocks  the  way.  Let  me  give  you  an  example,  not  arbitrarily  chosen ;  it  is 
ht  record  of  a  week's  attendance  in  the  board  schools  of  Wolverhampton,  during 
Hiicb  I  made  a  periodical  visit  to  each  school.  In  the  week  ending  July  4th,  1890, 
liere  were  on  the  register  of  six  board  schools,  of  three  departments  each,  4,905 
^dren.  The  maximum  attendance  at  a  single  meeting  of  the  schools  reached  4,393, 
rbe  average  attendance  for  the  week,  excluding  Monday  morning,  was  4,215.  The 
attendance  on  Monday  morning  was  only  3,761.  The  percentage  of  attendance, 
alcnlated  upon  the  number  on  the  register,  for  the  week,  excluding  Monday 
Homing,  was  85*9,  but  for  the  Monday  morning  it  was  only  767.  The  head 
Bachers  were  asked  to  state  their  opinion  candidly  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Monday 
iofoing  absences,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  fee  was  the  chief 
use.  It  has  been  asserted  times  out  of  number  that  free  scholars  make  the  worst 
^tendancfts ;  and  statistics  have,  I  believe,  been  prepared  to  prove  the  point.  I 
bould  regard  such  assertions  and  calculations  with  great  suspicion  and  distrust, 
Or  yon  can  never  demonstrate  that  the  removal  of  a  barrier  will  not  make  it  easier 
^  pass  a  given  point,  and  that  point  in  this  case  is  the  school  door.  Mr.  Diggle 
Kys  "  the  higher  the  fee  the  better  the  attendance."  But  Mr.  Diggle  does  not  tell 
K  to  what  class  the  people  for  the  most  part  belong  who  pay  the  higher  fee.  They 
f<e  that  portion  of  the  community  who  pay  least  in  proportion  to  their  means  for 
te  education  of  their  children. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  case  is  this  :  our  elementary  school  children  leave 
sbool  at  too  early  an  age.  There  is  universal  lamentation  over  the  paucity  of  chil- 
^ell  in  the  upper  standards.  In  Wolverhampton  last  year,  with  the  fifth  standard 
kv  the  standard  of  exemption  (it  is  now  raised  to  the  sixth),  the  average  age  for 
^ving  school  was  11*5.     Legislation  indicates  thirteen  as  the  earliest  age  at  which 

diild  should  end  its  school  life.  The  Factory  Act  fixes  fourteen  as  the  age  limit. 
hiklren  are  withdrawn  from  school  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  local  bye-laws 
«  satisfied,  to  save  the  fee.  Boys  of  tender  age,  released  from  school  attendance. 
Iter  in  the  streets,  grow  accustomed  to  casual  emplo3nnent,  get  into  mischief,  contract 
^  companionships,  not  seldom  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  lose  the  little 
Iftowledge  they  are  able  to  gain  in  the  too  short  school  life,  before  they  can  turn  it 
practical  account  in  the  work  of  life.  School  boards  are  guilty  in  this  matter. 
bey  are  too  often  content  with  a  low  exemption  standard,  accounting  it  a  double 
•cdship  to  deprive  the  parent  of  the  child's  services,  and  to  make  him  pay  fees  for 
i«ther  year  or  two  of  school  life.  Further  advantages  would  arise  from  the 
tention  of  scholars  in  the  upper  standards.  Children  in  the  later  years  of  school 
b  acqnire  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  greater  aptitude  for  study. 
tcnce  secondary  schools  would  arise  to  meet  the  new  demand,  and  a  vastly  wider  use 
Dnld  be  made  of  evening  classes.  Some  here  have  had  experienct  oti  b^^A'».'«% 
knmittees.    Free  the  schools  and  this  distasteful  work  wiW be  ied>ictd\>^  2\\t^V 
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one  half.  A  class  of  private  schools,  conducted  in  small  dwelling-houses,  or  ia 
unsuitable  buildings,  by  unqualified  teachers  and  with  insufficient  apparatus,  are  the 
'*  Caves  of  AduUam  "  for  the  aggrieved  ;  and  they  enable  unscrupulous  parents  to 
mock  the  authorities  and  defy  the  attendance  officer,  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the 
children.  I  anticipate  that  free  schools  would  go  far  to  extinguish  them ;  but  wbetber 
that  were  so  or  not,  I  would,  in  the  interest  of  the  young,  place  every  school  ia  the 
land  under  Government  inspection.  Briefly — to  redeem  the  loss  of  time,  and  to 
avoid  some  friction  caused  by  the  collection  of  school  pence  ;  to  save  the  loss  entailed 
by  frequent  and  long  absences,  as  when  the  child  is  given  a  week's  holiday  for  a 
day's  toothache,  or  is  the  victim  of  poverty  and  neglect;  to  get  rid  of  uneqaal 
charges,  varying  from  id.  to  is.  ;  to  deliver  the  poor  from  the  degrading  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  school  fees,  and  to  relieve  the  bye-lavs 
committee  of  the  unenviable,  and  often  impossible,  task  of  judging  of  the  ability  of 
the  parent  to  bear  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  child's  education — minor  gains,  1 
allow,  but  cumulating  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  school  fees — these,  and  the  con- 
siderations I  have  submitted  at  greater  length,  are  some  of  the  good  effects  which 
cannot  but  result  to  education  generally  from  the  adoption  of  *'  free  schools." 

The  crux  of  the  whole  question,  however,  lies  in  the  third  division  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  its  effect  upon  religious  teaching  and  volun  tary  schools.  And,  first,  its  efiect 
upon  religious  teaching.  Let  me  submit  the  following  considerations  :  (i)  There  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  religious  teaching  will  be  banished  from  our  elementary 
schools.  The  nation  is  solidly  religious,  in  spite  of  some  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, and  while  it  remains  so  the  schools  will  be  nurseries  of  religion.  There  are 
unmistakable  evidences  that  the  sense  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  against  a  purely  secular  education.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  the 
ultimate  issue  of  our  miserable  religious  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  strifes.  If  the 
schools  of  this  country  ever  become  secular  schools,  it  will  be  because  we  cannot 
effect  a  reconcilement  of  Christians,  and  a  settlement  of  our  differences,  and  secure  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  in  a  common  religious  work.  (2)  Secular  schools 
appeared  here  and  there  for  a  short  while  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  but 
a  reaction  quickly  set  in,  and  the  secular  party,  as  at  Birmingham,  had  to  beat  a 
retreat.  (3)  It  is  bad  policy  for  Churchmen  to  disparage  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  board  schools,  and  to  underrate  its  value.  To  this  day  random  talkers, 
hitting  out  right  and  left  at  the  board  school  system,  deal  their  heaviest  blows  at 
the  "godless  education"  said  to  be  imparted  therein,  and  pour  contempt  on 
"school  board  religion"  and  a  "creedless  Christianity,"  which  the  system  is 
charged  with  inventing  ;  and  some  even  profess  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  morality  of 
a  district  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  board  school.  I  know,  and  regret  as  a 
Churchman,  the  deficiencies  in  religious  teaching  in  board  schools ;  but  I  remember 
that  these  deficiencies  result  from  our  unhappy  divisions,  and  I  feel  a  sense  of  shame 
for  the  loss  incurred  on  this  account,  and  cannot  justly  cast  the  whole  blame  on 
others.  You  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  1870,  sec.  14,  lays  only  one  restriction 
upon  school  board  managers  in  this  matter.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  familiar  to 
many,  but  for  this  audience  must  again  be  quoted  :  **  No  religious  catechism  or 
religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught."  Subject,  however,  to  this  restriction,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
school  board  to  give  or  withhold  religious  teaching,  and  to  regulate  the  amount 
and  character  of  such  instruction  where  it  is  given.  How  this  discretion  is  used  by 
school  boards  throughout  England  and  Wales  we  may  learn  from  the  report  of  the 
last  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  which  says  (p.  113) :— **  We  find  that  out  of 
2^22$  school  boards,  repiesetvVVtv^  l\ve  yjA^gcawX^  q.\  xcv^xt  vVsaxv  16^000,000  of  out 
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population,  only  seven  in  England  and  fifty  in  Wales,  according  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  1879,  1884,  and  1886,  have  dispensed  entirely  with  religious  teaching  and 
3bservances.  Most  of  the  school  boards  of  large  towns,  following  the  example  of 
London,  have  adopted  careful  schemes  for  religious  instruction.  Of  the  large  school 
boards  one  alone  dispenses  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  another  alone  dispenses 
with  prayers  and  hymns,  while  the  small  boards,  which  shut  out  direct  religious 
teaching  from  their  day-schoob,  are,  in  the  most  part,  in  Wales,  where  the  Sunday- 
school  system  powerfully  affects  the  whole  population." 

(4)  There  is  a  widening  interest  shown  in  this  important  and  essential  part  of 
school  work.  School  boards  are  adopting  more  complete  schemes  of  religious  in- 
struction, opening  the  doors  of  their  schools  to  the  diocesan  inspector,  or  other 
capable  examiner,  for  examination  of  children  and  pupil  teachers  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  generally  giving  more  careful  attention  to  this  branch  of  study. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  free  schools  will  endanger 
religious  instruction,  still  less  secularize  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country. 
There  remains  yet  another  division  of  the  subject — the  effect  of  free  schools  on  the 
voluntary  system. 

There  is  a  general  expectation  that  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  national  schools  is 
approaching.  It  is  already  heralded  by  the  New  Code  of  this  year,  which  presents  a 
new  ideal  of  educational  work,  and  it  may  be  precipitated  by  free  education 
legislation,  if  the  present  Government  redeems  the  pledge  of  the  Prime  Minister  during 
next  year.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  prepare  to  meet  it,  for  it  depends  much  more 
upon  Churchmen  than  upon  our  opponents,  whether  the  time  of  change  and 
re-arrangement  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  Let  us  try  to  see  clearly  what  our  position  is 
at  the  present  time.     Briefly  it  may  be  thus  described  : — 

Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  schools  are  administered  without  capital.  Interest  on 
overdrawn  balance  must  not  be  included  in  the  statement  of  accounts  submitted  with 
Form  IX.  Church  laymen,  of  undoubted  loyalty,  hesitate,  in  many  parishes,  to  incur 
the  risk  of  signing  a  guarantee  to  the  Bank  for  repayment  of  overdrawn  balance. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  have  decreased  ;^25,5o6  during  the  last  nine  years.  Schools 
are  kept  going  with  increasing  difficulty.  We  seem  to  have  exhausted  our  inventive 
and  experimental  resources.  Our  laity  have  lost  interest  in  the  work,  and  some  of  them 
fJEuth  in  the  Voluntary  system.  The  management  and  control  of  the  schools  is  too 
often  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  incumbent ;  and  one  man  management  is  not 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  schools.  We  are  handicapped  with  antiquated 
buildings,  and  with  aged  teachers  who  ought  to  have  been  superannuated  years  ago. 
We  are  crippled  in  our  movements  for  want  of  money  ;  hence  our  ideal  of  work  is 
low.  Our  standard  of  educational  work  is  too  often  the  minimimi  of  the  Code 
requirements.  The  New  Code  makes  heavy  demands  upon  us.  Who  will  have  the 
courage  to  say,  upon  the  experience  of  past  years,  that  we  can,  and  that  we  shall,  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  meet  them  ?  It  is  an  open  secret  that  unless  something  great 
is  done,  the  like  of  which  for  munificence  has  not  before  been  seen,  except  in  the 
restoration  of  the  fabrics  of  our  churches,  several  hundreds  of  Church  schools  are 
doomed  to  die. 

How  shall  we  meet  the  impending  crisis  ?  We  may  take  up  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing positions  : — 

(i)  We  may  refuse  to  bring  ourselves  into  line  with  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  present  time,  maintain  the  non  possumus  attitude,  and  live  to  see  the  majority 
of  our  schools  closed  by  order  of  the  Department.  We  do  not,  I  imagine,  wish  to 
imitate  the  Papal  policy. 

(2)     We  may  consolidate  our  strength,  concentrate  our  forces,  aigctt  xx^xi  «l  Vvcvfc  ^\. 
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action,  and  present  an  ultimatum  to  the  Government,  demanding  our  own  terms,  and 
declining  a  longer  service  of  school  work  for  the  nation — work  which  under  eiiitia^ 
conditions  is  as  an  Egyptian  bondage  to  managers — unless  our  terms  are  accepted.  Bit 
we  are  reasonable  men  and  not  without  understanding;  and  we  know-that  to  wrest  id 
advantage  in  this  manner  (if  indeed  this  could  be  done)  would  be  to  invite  a  tenftk 
Nemesis  in  the  not  distant  future ;  or 

(3)  We  may  negotiate  a  compromise.  Englishmen  always  £[Lvour  the  pfaui  of 
compromising  a  difficult  business  :  they  like  the  "  give  and  take  "  principle.  Ik 
details  of  such  compromise  I  mean  not  to  sketch  here.  It  is  not  my  task  to  dij. 
But  it  is  the  policy  I  would  recommend  to  this  Congress ;  and  the  niia 
principles  to  be  observed  in  formulating  such  compromise  I  will  submit  in  of 
closing  words. 

(i)    The  {)rinciple  of  representative  management  and  control  to  be  conceded. 

(2)  The  standing  grievance  of  Nonconformists — we  are  told  that  there  are  lo^ooo 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  in  which  there  is  only  one  day  school,  and  thatsdMol 
a  Church  of  England  school — to  be  recognized  and  justice  done  to  them  and  to  Uxir 
children. 

(3)  Full  liberty  to  be  secured  to  the  Church  of  England  to  teach  her  own  childRO 
her  formularies  and  catechism. 


(a)  Its  Extent  and  Results  in  Foreign  Countries. 


The  Rev.  H.  Lowther  Clarke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Martins, 
Coney  Street ;    Chairman  of  the    York  School  Board. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  free  education  to-night,  we  are  suffering  from  the  want  of 
any  formulated  scheme  which  expresses  the  views  of  the  friends  of  voluntary  schools. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  other  prominent  statesmen  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
undertake  the  task  of  abolishing  fees,  and  the  National  Society,  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  has  [given  a  qualified  approval  of  the  suggestion,  but  we  are  still 
waiting  for  definite  proposals  which  shall  preserve  the  interests  of  our  schools.  The 
probability  of  legislation,  however,  has  called  forth  from  those  who  demand  what 
they  call  a  national  system  of  education,  a  policy  and  a  programme.  These  men 
tell  us  that  they  will  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  universal  school  boards, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  meeting  any  deficiency  arising  from  an  increase  of  popu 
lation,  or  decrease  of  existing  accommodation.  They  ask  for  a  Parliamentary  gta^t 
in  the  place  of  abolished  fees,  and  demand  that  every  school  not  at  present  managed 
by  a  board,  and  afterwards  in  receipt  of  such  Parliamentary  aid,  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  school  board  for  the  district  during  school  hours. 
If  these  proposals  are  accepted,  the  fight  which  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
have  been  maintaining,  is  at  an  end.  A  system  of  education  free,  compulsory,  ^^ 
secular  will  have  been  established.  The  village  schoolmaster,  to  whose  religions 
teaching  the  country  has  owed  so  much,  will  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
religion,  and  the  moral  training  of  children  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by  indepcn* 
dent  work  and  separate  organization.  In  the  face  of  such  demands  as  these,  out 
Church  will  do  well  to  pause  before  giving  her  sanction  to  proposals  understood  so 
differently  by  herself  and  others.  If  she  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  1870,  her  claim 
iot  consideration  is  still  greater  now.    During  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  more 
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doabled  her  school  accommodation.  Twelve  thousand  schools  are  under 
management,  and  she  provides  half  the  total  accommodation  of  the 
try. 

st,  it  should  be  understood,  that  the  proposal  to  give  elementary  education 
>ut  fees  is  entirely  new  to  our  country.  The  impression  existing  in  the 
s  of  many  that  the  wealthier  classes  have  robbed  the  poor  of  endowments 
ti  were  intended  for  their  education  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Elementary 
ition,  as  we  now  understand  it,  is  a  product,  chiefly  of  the  present  century, 
the  free  grammar  schools  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  were  founded 
Ach  Latin  and  Greek  to  a  few  promising  pupils  intended  for  one  of  the  learned 
issions.  Provision  is  already  made  for  paying  or  remitting  the  fees  of  poor  parents, 
ree  education  goes  far  beyond  this,  and  proposes  to  throw  open  the  rudiments  of 
rledge,  without  cost,  to  all  parents  alike.  This  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  there 
need  to  support  it  by  unsound  argument.  "  You  have  made  education  to  this 
It  compulsory,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  free,"  is  an  argument  generally 
pted  as  sound.  The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  destroy  all  individualism,  and 
)Iish  an  absolute  communism.  You  compel  men  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
Iren,  to  maintain  their  wives,  to  pay  their  debts,  and  to  appear  in  public  clothed, 
all  these  things  therefore  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense  because  they  are 
)ulsory?  One  proposal  which  has  been  made  in  the  name  of  subscribers  to 
itary  schools  we  may  dismiss  from  all  future  debate.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
m,  upon  shewing  a  receipt  for  his  subscription  to  a  voluntary  school,  should  be 
^ed  to  deduct  the  amount  from  his  school  board  rate.  You  may  as  well  ask  to  be 
^ed  to  show  your  gifts  to  charitable  purposes  to  the  collector  of  the  poor  rate,  and 
md  a  corresponding  reduction.  Voluntary  schools  must  justify  their  claim  to 
as  such.  We  are  asked  at  this  Congress,  however,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
rience  of  other  countries  which  have  abolished  school  fees,  and  to  the  effect  of 
abolition  upon  elementary  education  generally. 

)  briefly  describe  the  systems  adopted  in  some  European  countries,  it  may  be 
that  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  have  a  free  denomi- 
tnal  s]rstem  which  includes  religious  teaching,  subject  to  liberty  of  conscience  : 
that  Italy  and  France  have  established  a  secular  national  system,  which  is  bitterly 
6ed  to  the  priesthoods  of  these  countries.  Here,  no  priest  or  member  of  a 
ious  order  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  even  the  management  of  a  public  elementary 
>1,  and  in  many  of  these  schools  the  name  of  the  Deity  is  rigidly  excluded, 
imerica  and  many  of  our  Colonies  the  system  is  free,  compulsory,  and  secular, 
religion  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  most  of 
!  countries  the  whole  system  of  education  is  organized  from  the  lowest  to  the 
St  grades ;  whilst  with  us  there  is  as  yet  no  properly  constituted  system  con- 
Dg  together  our  higher  elementary  education  and  the  Universities,  if  you  except 
fragile  ties  as  are  afforded  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations,  and  the 
ersity  Extension  Lectures. 

fecty  our  educational  system,  being  the  outcome  of  the  national  life  and 
icter,  owes  much  to  individual  effort  and  private  enterprise,  and  does  not  admit 
St  comparison  with  countries  where  individuality  is  less  pronounced,  and  the 
tive  more  generally  taken  by  the  municipality  or  the  State.  In  France  the 
ral  Government  has  finally  deprived  the  communes  and  municipalities  of  all 
om  of  choice,  and  has  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  control  and  payment  of 
ury  instruction.  This  arbitrary  proceeding,  designed  to  establish  secular  education 
uppress  liberty  of  conscience,  has  signally  failed.    In  Paris  alone  one-third  of  the 
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children  of  school  age  are  in  schools  supported  by  voluntary  effort.  These  schools 
have  been  founded  by  religious  people  at  a  great  cost  to  themselves,  and  are  an 
evidence  of  their  dislike  of  a  secular  system.  The  State  is  powerless  to  prerot 
this,  and  the  most  drastic  secular  system  would  be  powerless  with  us  to  limit  eKh 
man's  right  to  have  his  child  efficiently  instructed  as  he  pleases.  One  totaOjr 
unexpected  result,  therefore,  of  free  secular  education  in  France  is  the  great  increne 
of  private  schools.  These  schools  receive  no  public  aid,  and  are  maintained  is  a 
protest  against  secular  teaching. 

Turning  to  Germany,  you  find  a  system  of  education  in  which  the  State  exercnes 
less  control,  and  the  several  districts  are  allowed  more  liberty  of  action.  It  ii  ibftj 
years  now  since  provision  was  made  for  giving  free  education  throughout  Prussia,  bat 
the  Act  has  remained  practically  inoperative.  Unlike  France,  the  German  system 
requires  the  money  for  education  to  be  raised  by  a  municipal  rate,  and  the  local  rat^ 
payer  has  decided  the  matter  for  himself,  with  the  result  that  in  most  cases  these 
communes  or  municipalities  have  not  thought  fit  to  transfer  an  individual  and  parental 
responsibility  to  the  community.  In  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  and  generaOj 
throughout  the  German  Empire,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  school  fee  shall  be  chaiged 
where  the  parent  of  the  child  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  remitted  where,  throngh 
poverty,  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  well-known  that  throughout  the  American  States 
the  public  school  system  is  entirely  secular,  and  no  Church  is  allowed  to  exercise 
even  an  indirect  control  over  the  common  school.  Here,  again,  the  system  which  is 
theoretically  comprehensive  is  practically  incomplete.  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  other  religious  bodies  insist  upon  their  right  to  found  and  maintain  schools  in 
which  religious  teaching  is  given.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  110,000 
children  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  schools,  and  30,000  are  taught  in  the  scboob 
of  religious  bodies  or  of  private  teachers.  There  are  one  hundred  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  attendance  at  private  schools,  receiving  no  public  aid,  exceeds 
one  quarter  of  the  whole,  and  in  some  few  it  approaches  one  half. 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  foreign  countries  which  have  adopted  a  nati<Mwl 
system  of  free  secular  elementary  teaching,  proves  the  impossibility  of  compelling 
people  to  conform  themselves  to  it.  These  difficulties  would,  I  believe,  be  inaeased 
tenfold  in  our  own  country  by  the  convictions  of  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
others.  Turning  to  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  fees  upon  education  generally,  we 
may  do  well  to  listen  to  words  published  in  Germany  two  or  three  years  ago  in  a 
Government  book.  It  is  there  stated  that  **  the  weight  of  opinion  amongst  Govern- 
ment authorities,  the  teachers  of  schools,  and  the  general  public,  is  against  fru 
achooling, " 

The  late  Matthew  Arnold  has  left  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  an  opinion  which 
will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  which  belongs  to  high  character,  disinterested 
motive,  and  long  experience.  "Simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  friend  of 
education,"  he  says,  "  there  are  advantages  in  the  retention  of  fees  and  advantages 
in  their  abolition,  and  the  balance  of  advantage  is  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  on  the 
side  of  retention."  It  is  true,  that  with  his  instinctive  dislike  of  the  vulgar  tricks  of 
demagogues,  he  expressed  the  hope,  that  if  England  is  to  have  a  system  of  free 
elementary  education,  some  wise  statesman  would  adopt  the  subject  as  his  own,  and 
organize  it  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  people.  So  far  as  free  education  affects 
attendance,  the  expectation  of  its  advocates  has  never  been  realized.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  minimum  number  of  attendances  required  is  not  half  what  it  is  with 
us,  the  average  attendance  is  thirteen  per  cent,  less  than  ours.  We  require  a  minimum 
ol  400  school  attendances  in  the  year  in  forty  weeks.    The  State  of  Connecticut  is 
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atisfied  with  twenty-four  weeks ;  Mississippi  with  nineteen ;  New  York  with 
burteen ;  and  Maine  with  sixteen.  Mr.  Fitch  states,  as  the  result  of  his  enquiries 
n  the  States,  that  the  '*  system  of  free  schools  does  not  necessarily  secure  a 
dgh  average  of  regularity  in  attendance."  A  year's  experience  is  not  long 
Slough  to  justify  any  general  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  in  Scotland  of  the  relief 
>f  fees  upon  the  school  attendance,  but  the  working  of  the  free  fee  system  has 
)een  a  disappointment  to  many  sincere  friends  of  education.  In  two  of  the  largest 
owns  the  average  attendance,  instead  of  increasing  according  to  expectation,  has 
lecreased — in  Edinburgh:  average,  eighty-three  per  cent,  in  1888,  eighty-one  per 
rent,  in  1889 ;  in  Glasgow :  **  there  is  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  average 
ittendance ;  in  Govan :  "  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  has  not  been  more 
«gular  than  formerly."  Only  the  schools  attended  by  the  very  poorest  children  have 
jenefited — in  fact,  the  wage-earning  value  of  a  child  is  of  more  importance  to  a 
MLient  than  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  no  public  measure  can  be  devised  effective 
:nough  to  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour. 

One  other  consideration  deserves  notice.  Every  man  values  that  which  costs  him 
noney,  and  the  retention  of  a  fee,  after  all  trifling,  enlists  the  more  active  co-operation 
>f  a  large  number  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  We  are  asked  to 
:onsider  what  effect  the  abolition  of  school  fees  is  likely  to  have  upon  religious 
eaching  and  voluntary  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have  any  adverse 
effect  whatever  upon  either  of  these.  Our  Church  schools  are  now  supported  by  fees, 
sabscriptions,  and  the  Government  grant.  The  Government  grant  in  aid  of  elementary 
lay  schools  is  at  present  a  little  more  than  three  millions,  and  the  school  fees  fall 
(hort  of  two  millions.  We  may  agree  with  our  opponents  in  asking  that  additional 
lid  in  lieu  of  fees,  if  this  is  to  be  given  at  all,  shall  come  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  Local  rates  involve  representative  local  control,  but  the  Government 
ilready  exercises,  over  every  day  school  in  the  kingdom,  a  searching  and  effective 
»ntrol,  through  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department,  and  the  visits  of  Her 
Vlajesty's  inspectors.  If  necessary,  this  can  easily  be  increased  so  as  to  secure 
increased  efficiency  in  return  for  additional  aid.  The  friends  of  Church  schools  must 
:learly  understand  that  local  aid  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  must  bear  to  the  total 
»penditure  of  the  schools  a  proportion  which  will  justify  us  in  describing  them  as 
voluntary. 

On  these  conditions  only  can  we  be  allowed  to  hold  our  position.  To  my  mind  it 
s  of  such  supreme  importance  that  we  should  keep  our  schoolrooms  for  educational 
md  other  work,  that  I  would  put  this  duty  in  the  front  rank  of  a  Churchman's 
)bligations.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  of  the  possibility  of  a  successful  defence.  The 
atest  report  of  the  Education  Department  shows  an  increase  of  voluntary  contribu- 
ions,  and  displays  signs  of  a  rebellion  against  excessive  school  board  rates.  The 
State  has  a  right  to  demand  that,  so  long  as  we  claim  to  take  our  part  in  providing 
ilementary  education,  we  shall  meet  its  requirements  for  a  progressive  and  more 
efficient  secular  training,  and  our  own  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  religious 
nessage  we  deliver  should  lead  us  to  strain  every  nerve  before  we  relax  our  grasp 
ipon  the  noble  inheritance  which  has  come  to  us  from  past  generations  of  Church- 
nen.  The  clergy  will  still  continue  to  be,  I  hope,  the  leaders  of  education.  Many 
>ersons  who  find  places  on  school  boards,  or  serve  as  school  managers,  especially 
n  rural  districts,  are  too  directly  interested  in  the  labour-value  of  the  children  to 
end  their  influence  to  raise  the  standards  of  exemption. 

Education  in  England  has  ceased  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  become  the 
nheritance  of  the  many.     The  part  which  our  Church  has  taken  in  efifeclvcL^  iVikfe 
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change  forms  one  of  her  greatest  claims  upon  the  country.    Italy  and  France  have 
risen  in  revolt  against  an  unbending  and  imperious  priesthood.    Such  bitteroesi  as 
you  see  in  these  countries  between  clergy  and  statesmen  is  happily  unknown  in 
England,  and  I  hope  will  remain  so.     I  speak  as  one  willing  to  bear  ungrndgiDg 
testimony  to  the  value  of  school  board  work.     Without  these  boards  the  educatiooti 
needs  of  our  towns,  at  least,  could  not  have  been  met.     The  proposal  knovi, 
somewhat  unfortunately  as  "  free  *'  education,  for  after  all  it  is  only  a  re-adjustmeot 
of  the  cost  of  education,  should  be  considered  on  its  intrinsic  merits.    There  is  no 
common  purse  out  of  which  everyone  can  help  himself,  and  it  surely  admits  of  gnie 
doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  community  to  lightly  asnime  an 
individual  and  parental  responsibility.     In  our  anxiety  to  outbid  each  other  in  tk 
contest  for  popular  support  we  are  overlooking  some  natural  duties,  the  peiiioicD- 
ance  of  which  disciplines  the  character  and  strengthens  the  will.     I  feel,  thereCoR^ 
that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  well  to  pause  before  they  commit  themselfeito 
the  abolition  of  fees.     These  form  a  contribution  towards  elementary  edocadoB 
which  is  cheerfully  paid,  and  which  comes  from  the  most  proper  and  natural  souee. 

All  that  is  needed  to  give  relief  wHicre  undue  pressure  exists  can  be  obtained  by  id 
extension  and  modification  of  our  present  system.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  successful  working  is  found  in  the  association  of  the  payment  of  school  fas  with 
the  machinery  which  administers  pauper  relief,  LiCt  us  seek  to  restore  to  sdiool 
Boards  wherever  they  exist  their  original  power  to  pay  fees  in  voluntary  schools,  aid 
where  School  Boards  do  not  exist  to  give,  say  to  the  County  Councils,  the  power  nov 
held  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  Or,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  at  any  rate  let  tk 
managers  of  voluntary  schools  step  in  between  the  guardians  and  the  poor  btf 
respectable  parent  who  rightly  feels  a  traditional  dread  of  pauper  machinery.  Let  v 
abolish  everywhere  the  necessity  of  personal  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  appUcaati 
and  require  the  managers  to  lay  before  the  local  authority  a  statement  of  the  dais 
for  fees.  You  will  thus  give  relief  where  it  is  needed ;  you  will  give  it  in  a  fbia 
which  preserves  self-respect  and  helps  a  man  in  need  to  carry  his  own  burden,  and 
you  will  save  to  education  a  large  subsidy,  the  supply  of  which  belongs  as  a  natnnl 
duty  to  every  parent. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  whole  educational  system  will  be  moR 
thoroughly  organized  than  it  is  now,  and  when  secondary  schools  will  connect  ifl 
every  district,  by  due  gradation,  elementary  instruction  with  the  Universities.  In  these 
several  steps,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  we  may  require  the  parent  to  bear* 
direct  share  in  the  cost,  whilst  by  rewards,  exhibitions,  and  scholarships  wt 
encourage  the  deserving,  and  smooth  the  rugged  pathway  on  which  persevenae* 
and  ability  have  often  stumbled  or  fallen. 


(b)  Its  Effects  on  Education  Generally. 

The  Rev.  R.  Rhodes  Bristow,  Vicar  of  S.  Stephen's, 

Lewisham. 

There  has  been  some  adverse  criticism  of  the  Committee  of  this  Congress.  It  to 
been  said  that  some  important  subjects  have  not  been  placed  on  the  programme,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  on  the  paper,  very  important  speakers  have  beeft 
omitted.  I  think  our  present  gathering  is  an  answer  to  these  criticisms.  For  tlKrt 
h  nothing  which  shows  V\val  itv  ihe  selection  of  subjects  the  Committee  have  exercised 
a    wise   discretion  beUei  lYvan  vVve  m«:t\\i^^  oV  \Jk\s  fLN^^was.^.    They  have  given  ao 
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(rtttiiity  for  the  ventilation  of  Church  opinion  upon  this  question  of  free  education 
is  particular  time ;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  omitted  to  get 
rery  best  information  upon  the  subject  placed  before  the  Congress,  for  they  have 
Q  care  that  the  very  first  paper  on  this  subject  should  be  read  by  the  Chairman 
le  London  School  Board.  Even  in  his  presence  I  must  say  he  has  earned  the 
tude  of  the  whole  people  of  England  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  laboriously  set 
ielf  to  work  with  regard  to  the  elementary  education  of  our  London  children, 
quite  recently  he  has  done  that  which  I  know  to  him  has  been  most  painful,  he 
executed  the  deed  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  foregoing  the  privilege  of 
stering  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  because  he  believes  that  his  power  in 
lament  to  help  the  work  of  Church  education  will  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  such 
rrifice  as  that  which  has  been  thus  made  by  him. 

here  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  question  of  free  education, 
thing  which  we  can  do,  which  will  help  to  enhance  education  in  the  minds  of  the 
nts  of  our  children,  ought  to  be  done.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  great 
Dg  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  many  parents.  It  was  not  long  since,  in 
of  our  Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  a  woman  was  brought  up  for  neglecting  to 
her  child  to  school,  and  she  said,  in  reply  to  the  charge,  that  the  boy  was  not 
g  to  school  for  the  magistrates  or  anybody  else,  because  they  taught  him  such 
.  And  when  asked  for  an  example  of  the  teaching  she  objected  to,  she  replied 
they  taught  him  to  spell  "  taters "  with  a  "p." 

hile  we  have  to  deal  with  such  ignorance  as  that,  surely  it  is  our^duty,  as  far  as 
ible,  to  make  the  elementary  schools  as  attractive,  and  the  method  by  which  the 
Iren  are  to  be  got  to  the  schools  as  efi&cacious,  as  possible  ;  and  to  do  away  with 
hing  which  is  now  an  obstacle  to  this. 

It  the  question  of  the  pa3nnent  of  fees  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  not  in  this 
^ry.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  what  the  Chairman  of  the  York 
K>1  Board  said  was  absolutely  correct,  viz.,  that  '*free  scholars  make  bad 
idances."  I  will  give  you  an  instance  in  my  own  school.  Not  long  since,  I 
d  that  a  very  bright,  intelligent  boy,  was  frequently  absent,  and  I  asked  him 
he  was  away  so  often.  He  said,  "  Mother  keeps  me  to  nurse  the  baby."  I 
to  him,  **  You  have  a  sister,  can  she  not  do  that  ?  "  The  boy  replied,  "  Yes,  but 
iister  goes  to  a  9d.  school,  and  this  is  only  a  3d.  one."  Thus,  because  the  parents 
more  for  the  education  of  the  girl,  it  was  thought  needful  to  keep  her  at  school, 
lieve,  myself,  we  shall  find  with  free  education  that  the  parents  will  value  it  less 
if  they  had  to  pay  fees.  I  know  the  London  poor  tolerably  well,  and  they 
s  what  they  pay  for  far  more  than  what  they  get  for  nothing.  I  will  give  you  an 
nee  of  this,  which  happened  in  a  parish  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the 
h  to  which  I  refer,  considerable  quantities  of  cast-off  clothing  were  sent  to  be 
ibuted  amongst  the  poor.  The  clothing  was  given  away  at  certain  times,  but  it 
found  that  almost  all  of  it  went  to  the  pawnbrokers.  Lately,  the  people  who 
ibuted  the  clothing  said, '*  We  will  not  give  it  away;  we  will  sell  it."  They 
io  so,  at  very  low  prices,  and  the  clothing  is  consequently  seen  on  the  backs  of 
en  and  children,  instead  of  in  the  shops  of  the  pawnbrokers.  The  people  value 
they  pay  for. 

jreover,  if  school  fees  are  to  be  paid — because  we  are  told  the  payment  keeps 
ren  away — we  also  frequently  find  it  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  keeping  children 
school,  that  they  have  got  no  boots,  or  have  only  ragged  clothes.  Are  we  to 
de  free  boots  and  free  clothes  ? 

is  not  for  us,  perhaps,  to  say  whether  free  education  is  to  come  or  not ;  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  come.    All  I  ask  is  that  we  should  do  nothing  mo\^  \!cv;vxv 
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we  are  obliged  to  do  in  assisting  to  help  forward  this  matter.  Let  us,  when  it 
comes,  meet  it  as  we  have  met  other  difficulties.  And  in  what  way  shall  we  best 
meet  it  ?  I  think  that  may  be  done  by  all  of  us  determining  that  our  voluntary  schools 
shall  be  made  still  more  efficient  than  they  are  at  present  I  know  this  wants  more 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  more  earnest  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  And,  certainly,  self-sacrificing  labour  can  be  exercised  in  no  better  way  thao 
in  helping  to  make  our  church  schools  more  efficient,  and  the  education  we  gite  in 
them  better  adapted  for  the  future  needs  of  the  children  who  attend  them. 

The  clergy  ought,  surely,  to  give  up  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  work  as  wifl 
enable  them  to  be  day  by  day  in  the  schools,  and  to  take  care  that  the  rdigioai 
education  there  is  worth  having. 

If  religious  education  in  our  Church  schools  is  not  better  than  that  to  be  had  io 
board  schools,  for  what  purpose  are  our  efforts  to  keep  them  going  ? 

If  the  clergy  will  really  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  these  church  schod^  thej 
are,  indeed,  worth  keeping. 

There  is  no  way  so  direct  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  as  through  tbdr 
children,  and  there  is  no  work  which  parents  value  more  than  that  which  we  do  for 
their  children. 

But  if  the  clergy  are  to  work,  surely  the  laity  should  do  so  too.  A  great  many  of 
the  clergy  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  capable  managers,  to  say  nothing  of  > 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  There  are  lay  folk  who  should  come  forward,  gladly  aod 
readily,  and  render  such  assistance  as  they  can,  and  especially  should  go  from  time  to 
time  into  the  schools.  The  board  schools  are  of  necessity  a  great  machine ;  we  have  the 
power  of  clothing  our  machine  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  making  it  a  living  reality. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  lay  people  going  into  the  schools,  and  taking  an  intoetf 
in  the  children  as  well  as  in  the  teachers. 

The  teachers  have  a  hard  and  difficult  occupation ;  their  work  is  laborious  vi^ 
anxious,  and  they  oftentimes  get  little  thanks  for  it ;  and  if  some  of  our  lady  frieods 
would  help  those  teachers,  they  would  do  very  great  service,  especially  amongst  tbe 
pupil  teachers.  The  head  teachers  of  our  schools  deserve  great  sympathy.  I  was 
told,  not  long  since,  by  a  country  schoolmaster,  that  the  rector  of  his  parish  did  D0< 
allow  him  to  go  to  the  front  door  ;  he  had  to  go  round  to  the  side  door,  with  the 
servants.  I  hope  that  was  a  single  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  at  all  events,  I  say 
no  men  or  women  in  our  parishes  better  deserve  to  have  the  right  haiid  of  fclIowsbip» 
and  friendship  too,  than  the  teachers  in  our  schools. 

One  word  more.  You  must  have  the  sinews  of  war.  There  are  our  Roflitf 
Catholic  brethren  setting  us  a  splendid  example  in  this  matter.  They  give  libenflT 
and  generously  for  the  education  of  their  own  people,  and  our  people  are  ready  to  do 
the  same,  if  we  will  assure  them  that  we  will  take  their  small  contributions  as  well>^ 
iheir  large  ones.  I  do  not  think  anyone  here  could  do  better  in  helping  forward  the 
finances  of  the  schools,  than  by  taking  part  in  the  work  of  gathering  so*'' 
subscriptions,  remembering  the  old  adage,  that  **many  a  mickle  makes  * 
muckle." 


(r)    ITS  EFFECT  ON  RELIGIOUS   TEACHING  AND  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Rev.  J.  THOMPSON,  Vicar  of  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

I  REGRET  that  the  question  of  free  education  has  been  raised.     It  did  not  come  \^ 

kany  serious  demand  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  but  from  the  politicians 
of   the  day.      But  now  \\v2tl  \\.  Yvas  Vj^wv  raised,   it   is   too  late  to  discuss  fr* 
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ation,  since  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  parties  have  spoken  more  or  less  in  its 

lur.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable.    And  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  a  disastrous 

cy  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  attempt  to  oppose  its  introduction ;  rather  let 

consider   how  she   can  place   herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  so 

ie  it. 

am  not  prepared  to  say  that  free  education  will  not  be  a  boon  to  the  working 
ses,  knowing  as  I  do  the  struggles  of  the  parents  of  large  families.  As  to  the 
ct  of  free  education  on  "  religious  teaching,"  it  needs  not  necessarily  to  be  detri- 
ital.  In  board  schools  the  effect  would  be  nil\  and  if  adverse  it  would  only  be  where 
"  religious  teaching  "  is  free  and  unfettered—that  is,  in  voluntary  schools.  But 
\  quite  conceivable  that  free  education  might  .be  so  introduced  and  grafted  on  our 
sent  system  as  not  to  have  an  adverse  effect.  The  apostles  of  free  education  do 
propose  the  extinction  of  voluntary  schools.  Lord  Salisbury  has  said — "  The  gift 
Vee  or  assisted  education  must  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  diminish  in  the  slightest 
ree  the  guarantee  that  we  now  possess  for  religious  liberty  as  expressed  by  the 
intary  schools."  But  what  does  this  guarantee  amount  to?  I  venture  to  think 
ultimate  limit  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction  b,  that  our  schools  may  be  left  to 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  at  present.  More  than  this  I  do  not  think 
must  expect. 

I  this  be  so,  then  the  real  question  is  yet  more  in  the  background.  Not  how  will 
!  education  affect  our  schools,  but  assuming  that  it  can  be  so  applied  as  not  to  have 
etrimental  effect,  can  we  under  those  circumstances  maintain  our  schools  ?  This 
he  vital  question  for  Churchmen. 

n  answering  this  question  it  should  be  remembered  that  town  and  country  schools 
quite  differently  circumstanced,  and  that  they  must  not  be  confounded.  To  this 
istion  then  I  answer  : — 

1)  So  far  as  country  schools  are  concerned,  they  can  be  maintained. 

2)  But  with  regard  to  town  schools,  7.^.,  within  school  board  areas,  I  have  not 
h  sanguine  expectation,  excepting  in  a  few. 

3)  But  with  regard  to  town  schools,  i.e,y  within  school  board  areas,  I  have  no 
iguine  expectation,  excepting  in  a  few  favoured  parishes.  Of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
vn  schools,  as  at  present  conditioned,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  exist  for  ten  years, 
io  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without  knowledge.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a 
iool  board,  and'I  know  their  power  and  spirit,  and  I  am  a  manager  of  half  a  dozen 
untary  schools  and  I  know  their  condition.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
urch  could  either  by  Convocation  or  the  National  Society  send  commissioners  to  a 
%n  of  the  largest  towns  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Church 
ooK     The  result,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  far  from  encouraging. 

The  concordat  of  1870  has  proved  to  be  delusive.  For  experience  has  shown  that 
:  co-existence  of  voluntary  and  board  schools  within  the  same  area  (as  at  present 
tditioned)  are  in  their  nature  competitive,  and  sooner  or  later  become  antagonistic, 
•smuch  as — 

[i)  The  extension  of  voluntary  schools  is  stopped  by  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
^tion  of  the  school  board  of  the  district.     A  stagnant  system  is  always  a  decaying 

k 
•. 

2)  Instead  of  a  3d.  rate,  which  we  were  promised  in  1870,  and  which  would  have 
.  room  for  the  ratepayer  to  make  voluntary  effort,  you  have  a  is.  rate  and  more, 
ich  checks  the  flow  of  subscriptions,  resulting  in  failing  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
i  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  and  decaying  and  unsuitable  buildings, 
i^learly,  then,  the  future  of  our  schools  depends  on  our  being  able  to  obtain  justice, 
i  more  funds. 
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How  are  these  necessary  funds  to  be  obtained  ?    To  this  all-important  qaodoii  I 
answer — 
(i)  Not  from  any  arrangements  possible  on  the  introduction  of  free  education. 

(2)  Not  from  any  extra  grants  to  voluntary  schools  from  the  Imperial  Ezcbeqicf 
which  shall  compensate  for  the  amount  now  drawn  by  school  boards  from  local  vtak 

(3)  Not  from  the  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit  and  exemption  from  paying  kal 
rates.  Indeed,  I  more  than  fear  that  our  friends,  by  raising  these  questions  at  the 
present  time,  are  doing  us  a  serious  injury,  for  by  it  they  are  darkening  the  real  iant 

(4)  And  I  fear  I  must  add,  not  from  subscriptions.  A  large  increase  is  necenuy, 
and  I  see  no  machinery  to  obtain  them,  and  if  obtained,  a  redistribution  would  be 
necessar}',  as  many  of  our  schools  are  situated  in  the  poorer  districts. 

(5)  I  come  then,  finally,  to  what  seems  to  me  the  only  possible  source  of  relief.  Id 
my  judgment,  the  only  satisfactory  source  of  income  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission — viz.,  a  share  of  the  local  rates. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  many  and  weighty  objections  to  this  proposal,  but  1 
venture  to  think  they  are  not  insuperable.  At  least  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  been 
advocating,  at  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Conference,  in  The  Yorkshin  Post^  and  in  Mtrcb 
of  this  year  in  a  printed  circular,  a  scheme  by  which  many  of  the  objections  may  be 
avoided.  But  whether  this  be  thought  so  or  not,  let  us  remember  that  no  plan  cube 
devised  which  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  all  round.  All  that  we  must  expect  ist 
new  concordat.     My  proposal  is  this  : — 

(i)  Where  there  are  no  board  schools,  no  assistance  seems  to  be  required,  tboii|b 
possibly  the  secular  part  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  the  aboUtion  of  tlie 
17s.  6d.  limit. 

(2)  But  where  board  and  voluntary  schools  co-exist,  then  my  proposal  is  to  give  to 
every  ratepayer  the  power  to  allocate  his  school  rate  to  either  class  of  schools  within 
the  school  board  area  which  he  may  prefer.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  not  what  is 
usually  called  the  Canadian  plan,  which  was  allocation  to  a  particular  school,  and  wis 
open  to  many  objections. 

(3)  For  this  purpose  the  school  rate  would  require  to  be  collected  as  a  district  rate, 
and  not  mixed  up  with  the  poor  rate.  The  rate  collector  would  require  to  be 
instructed,  in  each  case,  to  which  class  of  schools  the  ratepayer  required  his  rate  to  be 
allocated,  and  would  give  a  receipt  accordingly ;  the  counterfoil  woul^  be  the  evidence 
to  the  rating  authority  for  the  allocation  of  the  rate,  or  the  ratepayer  might  be 
required  to  sign  a  declaration  of  allocation.  The  result  would  be,  two  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  rating  authority^one  for  board  and  the  other  for  voluntary  schools. 

(4)  In  dealing  with  these  two  funds  : — («)  That  for  board  schools  would  require  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  precepts  of  the  board  of  the  district.  No  one,  I 
apprehend,  would  desire  in  any  way  to  unduly  curtail  their  work.  On  the  &sl 
occasion  the  rating  authority  might  have  difficulty  in  fixing  a  sufficient  rate,  hot 
afterwards  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  what  would  be  required. 

(^)  But  with  regard  to  the  amount  allocated  to  voluntary  schools,  it  would  be 
necessary  before  a  division  was  made,  to  deduct  a  proportion  to  which  all  ought  to 
contribute — viz.,  for  repayment  of  loans  on  buildings,  cost  of  compulsion,  legal  and 
election  expenses,  and  for  maintenance  of  industrial  schools.  The  remainder  wooW 
correspond  to  the  amount  required  by  boards  for  the  ** maintenance  of  schools,"* 
portion  of  which  is  entered  in  the  accounts  of  each  school  in  Form  IX.  Of  this  fuu^ 
each  voluntary  school  within  the  school  board  area  would  b^  entitled  to  an  equal  joid 
per  child  in  average  attendance. 

(5)  But  it  is  conceivable  in  some  towns  such  an  amount  might  be  allocated  to  voIub- 
tnry  schools  as  would  exceed  \.\ve,\t  i^<^ackxt,m^TwV&^  ^xvd  ^^  work  as  great  an  injustice  to 
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Lrd  schools  as  they  do  now  to  voluntary  schools.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore, 
fix  a  limit  of  cost  of  education  per  child  in  voluntary  schools,  beyond  which  no 
ther  aid  could  be  obtained  from  the  rates.  The  Education  Department  might  year 
year  fix  the  amount,  but  this  would  be  open  to  many  objections.  A  better  plan,  I 
nk,  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  self-regulating  one,  of  making  the  cost  of 
naintenance  **  per  child  in  the  board  schools  for  the  preceding  year  the  limit  for 
:  voluntary  schools  the  succeeding  year. 

(6)  Voluntaryists  would  amply  justify  their  name  and  position  by  : — 

(a)  Providing  their  own  school  buildings. 

{b)  By  undertaking  to  supply  any  sum  the  allocated  rates  might  fall  short  of 

the  limit ;  or,  as  at  present,  carrying  on  their  schools  at  less  cost. 
(c)  And  also,  what  should  never  be  forgotten,  the  unpaid  management  of 

voluntary  schools. 

(7)  This,  however,  is  obvious,  though  voluntaryists  might  well  be  required  to 
ovide  their  own  school  buildings,  yet  still  a  bar  would  require  to  be  fixed  to  prevent 
y  body  of  voluntaryists  from  opening  a  school  of  any  size  they  pleased,  in  any 
adity  they  might  choose,  and  demand  aid  from  the  local  rates.  Denominational 
bools  should  only  be  built  and  enlarged  within  school  board  areas  after  the  sanction 
the  department  had  been  obtained,  and  then  only  on  its  being  shown,  after  due 
qniry,  that  a  necessity  exists  in  the  locality  for  such  schools  in  the  interest  of  the 
nomination  in  question.  Similar  inquiry  should  also  be  made  in  case  of  the  enlarge- 
eDt  of  old  and  the  building  of  new  board  schools. 

(8)  llie  determining  of  these  and  similar  questions  would  throw  a  large  amount  of 
ork  on  the  Education  Department,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to 
parate  the  work  of  examination  from  the  overlooking  of  buildings,  accounts,  &c., 
r  Her  Majesty's  Inspector^  of  Schools,  and  have  special  officers  for  these  delicate 
id  difficult  duties. 

(9)  But  should  more  popular  management  of  voluntary  schools  be  found  necessary, 
lose  ratepayers  who  have  allocated  their  rates  to  voluntary  schools  would  be  found 
ready  constituency  for  the  election  of  such  managers.  Through  the  allocation  being 
olnntary,  it  would  be  assumed  that  those  who  allocated  their  rates  to  voluntary 
ihools  would  be  contented  with  the  management. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  a  perfect  scheme,  or  that  there  are  no  difficulties 
tending  it,  or  that  it  is  the  only  plan  for  dealing  with  this  most  difficult  subject.  It 
wiy,  however,  form  a  basis  for  further  thought  and  discussion. 

I  do,  however,  claim  for  it : — 

(1)  That  it  is  a  claim  for  justice  to  voluntary  schools,  and  not  more. 

(2)  We  should  not  find  ourselves  every  ten  years,  as  the  education  problem  changes, 
Jling  for  some  alteration,  for  we  should  have  obtained  an  underlying,  self-regulating 

^indple. 

(3)  The  unfair  competition  between  board  and  voluntary  schools  would  be 
ftioved.  Ample  funds  would  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools, 
I  if  not,  we  should  know  what  is  the  will  of  the  people.  But  I  have  not  the  slightest 
iibt  what  would  be  the  result. 

(4)  Again,  our  consciences  would  be  satisfied.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  education 
itus  shall  not  be  behind  that  of  any  other  country ;  and  we  are  willing  to  pay 
^rdingly.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  continue  paying  rates  in  support  of  board 
»ools,  when  by  so  doing  we  are  extinguishing  our  own  schools,  where  we  are  giving 
•  education  which  we  consider  to  be  necessary. 


3^ 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  NORTON,  Hams  Hall,  Birmingham 

I  AM  not  sorry,  as  a  layman,  to  put  myself  forward  to  express  what  I  £uKy  amst 
be  in  the  breasts  of  a  go<x]  many  laymen  and  lay  women  present,  as  to  what  we  bite 
just  heard  upon  this  subject  of  free  education.     I  have  so  far  a  claim  to  speak  on  tbii 
subject,  in  respect  that  I  am  an  old  Vice-president  of  Committee  of  Couicfl  od 
Education,  and  have  devoted  something  like  fifty  years  of  my  life  very  modi  to  the 
work  of  aiding  the  cause  of  national  education  in  this  country.    The  board  tdhook 
are  supported  by  grants,  rates,  and  fees ;  the  voluntary  schools  are  supported  bf 
grants,  subscriptions,  and  fees.     The  proposition  which  is  before  us  is  to  abolish  fee, 
leaving  the  board  schools  to  be  supported  by  grants  and  rates,  and  the  volantaiytobe 
supported  by  grants  and  subscriptions.     The  former  will  have  unlimited  comnttud  of 
public  money,  namely,  the  rates,  for  remember  there  is  no  limit  to  their  power  of 
taxation,  except  the  triennial  election.     The  struggle  between  the  two  sets  of  scfaoots 
will  be  between  unlimited  resources  from  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  voy 
limited  and  precarious  resources  from  subscriptions  on  the  other.     I  ftuicy  that  the 
struggle  will  be  a  very  hard  one,  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  fees  are  what  the 
voluntary  schools  most  specially  depend  on  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  find  the  peopk 
of  this  country  willing  to  give  higher  fees  for  the  schools   which   give  reogioDS 
instruction.     Where  is  there  any  growing  demand  for  the  abolition  of  fees  ?    I  never 
heard  of  it ;  the  general  election  never  showed  it.     There  is  no  ground  whatever  far 
saying  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  abolition  of  fees  in  this  country.    Nest 
it  was  said  there  was  difficulty  in  collecting  the  fees,  and  that  there  was  connected  the 
stigma  of  pauperism.     What  does  it  require  to  remove  this  objection  ?    Merely  to 
make  a  better  system  of  collecting  the  fees — and  it  would  be  perfectly  easy-Hud 
remove  the  stigma  of  pauperism.     This  remedy  is,  in   fact,  in   process  now.   It 
is  next  said  there  would  be  no  defaulters.     I  need  hajrdly  repeat  that  where  fees  tre 
not  taken  defaulters  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  where  fees  are  taken.    It  b 
rational  to  suppose  that  parents  would  value  at  nothing  what  they  are  asked  to  piT 
nothing  for.     I  was  once  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  colony  in  New  Zealand,  aod 
at  first  nobody  came  to  our  offices  to  take  land  whilst  it  was  offered  for  nothing,  bst 
we  put  a  price  on  the  land,  and  it  was  bought  up  immediately.      It  is  said  the 
abolition   of  fees  will   increase   religious   teaching,   but   the  great  object   in  board 
schools  is  to  get  rid  of  religious  teaching,  to  make  the  schools  secular,  because  it  is 
said  what  is  wanted  in  public  schools  is  secular  instruction,  and  that  religion  must  be 
taught  out  of  schools.      One  more  argument  is  that,  as  we  now  have  compobof^ 
education,  the  country  must  pay  for  it.     But  because  England  expects  every  man  10 
do  his  duty,  England  docs  not  pay  for  the  duty  being  done.     It  is  the  law  of  the  lind 
that  every  man  must  remove  nuisances,  but  he  has  no  claim  on  the  State  for  thepci- 
formance  of  that  duty,   but  the  State  punishes  him  for  not  doing  it.     Abolish  fees, 
and  voluntary  schools  must  die  out.     By  leaving  fees  you  retain  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  of  money,  and  Lord  Salisbury  might  have  some  difficnlty  io 
providing  for  that  sum  in  his  next  budget.     I  do  not  think  he  is  particularly  aonoBS 
to  throw  away  two  millions  of  money  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  parestal 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  children.     And  will  anybody  say  that  the 
retention  of  that  money  is  not  a  great  object  ?    Is  it  not  against  the  indepeodeot 
spirit  of  this  country  that  parents  should  leave  their  children  to  be  educated  by  the 
State  ?     In  Germany  and  other  continental  countries  it  is  the  habit  to  look  to  the 
Government  to  do  cverythintj.     What  makes  England  more  free  and  vigorous  ihao 
any  other  country  ?     It  is  that  the  people  look  to  themselves  to  do  everything.    ^ 
the  abolition  of  fees  the  richer  classes  would  pay  no  more  than  the  poorer.    Th^ 
could  get  their  children  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  pay  no  more  thii 
the  common  rate,  for  all  would  have  to  pay  equally,  whether  they  used  the  schools  or 
not.     Free  education  means  that  everybody  pays  equally,  whether  they  use  it  or«<- 
A  man  who  has  no  children  pays  the  same  as  another  who  has  six  at  the  scho(^   It 
is  said  Lord  Salisbury  has  half-promised  to  introduce  some  such  thing.      He  has 
not  promised  anything  of  the  sort.     I  was  saying  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day 
that  free  education  will  not  go  down  in  this  country  when  they  discover  what  free 
education  means.     Lord  Salisbury  turned  round  and  said,  **  I  don't  know  that."   I 
replied,  "  What  you  mean  *\s  ;x^s\&V,tvi  e^>\s:;i\\ot^^ wot  free  education."    His  lordship 
made  no  reply  to  thai  observaXAOtv. 
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J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Falconhurst,  Edenbridge,  M.P.  for 

Oxford  University. 

[  HAVR  great  pleasure  in  occupying  a  very  few  moments  in  saying  something  upon 
this  very  burning,  and  at  the  same  time  verv  large,  question.  With  r^;ard  to  what 
Lord  Norton  has  just  t>een  saying  as  to  the  hopes  and  fears  about  free  education,  I  am 
ifraid  I  do  not  take  quite  so  cheerful  a  view  as  he  does.  Possibly  it  may  be  from 
occupying  a  seat  in  another  House  of  Parliament,  and  because  I  am  a  little  nearer  the 
springs  of  action.  It  is  not  the  board  schools  that  have  pushed  this  on,  but  the 
politicians  of  the  country  who  are  urging  it ;  and  when  the  politicians  of  all  sides  are 
puiAiiiig  this  matter — call  it  assisted  or  free  education,  as  you  like — I  am  afraid  my 
M^MS  of  its  been  averted  are  not  very  sanguine.  But  opposed  as  I  am  to  the  total 
abolition  of  fees,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  Although 
Lord  Salisbury  may  talk  about  ''  assisted  "  education,  and  may  intend  only  to  go  so 
far,  I  am  afraid  that  when  the  *'  half-loaf**  has  been  given  the  rest  will  speedily  come. 
We  most  not  ignore  this  fact  in  human  nature  that  when  people  get  something  for 
nothing,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for,  it  is  a  very  tempting  thing  to 
receive  that  gratuity.  I  am  not  sure  if  we  were  going  by  rail  to-night  and  met  a 
Griend  who  said,  **  I  am  paying  your  fare,"  we  should  have  the  manliness  to  refuse 
the  offer.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to  say  is  just  a  word  with  regard  to  how  we  ought 
DOW  to  deal  with  our  voluntary  schools  and  their  prospects.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  Government — and  we  believe  them  to  be  most 
friendly  to  our  system — they  will  couple  with  any  proposals  they  make  still  greater 
itringency  of  efficiency  and  of  management.  Therefore  we  must  look  to  our  expenses 
in  the  future.  Now,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Hunslet,  who  speaks  with  great  authority,  has 
given  OS  a  very  gloomy  view  of  that  class  of  our  voluntary  schools  to  which  I  attach 
great  importance — the  voluntary  schools  in  our  towns — because  I  believe  the  volun- 
tary schools  in  the  country  districts  will  in  a  great  measure  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  ratepayers  ii^the  country  districts,  I  know,  do  not  like  putting  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  ana  when  we  add  the  ratepaying  argument  to  the  just  influence  which 
the  clergy  and  the  gentry  possess  in  many  country  parishes,  I  think  we  may  hope 
for  the  continuance  of  voluntary  schools  in  such  places.  But  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
laige  towns  that  I  want  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  fight  the  question  ?  I  was  going 
to  say  Mr.  Thompson  has  thrown  a  cold  shower  upon  us  to-night,  but  let  me  say  this 
one  thing,  I  believe  there  is  wealth  enough  in  every  town,  and  certainly  in  every 
diocese  in  this  country,  to  do  the  thing,  if  only  people  will  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
it.  Take  an  example.  Supposing  people  were  to  say  with  rejgard  to  the  care  of  the 
kick,  "  there  is  no  need  for  all  your  fine  hospitals  and  infirmaries  ;  every  union  has  a 
union  infirmary,  what  is  the  use  of  having  all  these  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  ?  *'  Well,  you  know  that  would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment, 
because  the  people  have  faith  in  the  voluntary  hospitals  of  the  great  towns.  But 
mrely  that  same  principle,  if  really  applied,  will  serve  to  maintain  our  voluntary 
schools.  It  is  all  summed  up  in  the  pregnant  word  **  faith."  If  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  cause,  I  admit  the  voluntary  scnools  are  doomed,  because  we  have  no  right  to 
OBftintain  a  system  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  I  say  I  cannot  believe  that  in  a  town 
like  Leeds,  of  which  I  know  something,  or  Hull — I  cannot  believe  there  is  a  town  in 
this  great  community  where,  if  the  Church  people  are  aroused,  thev  cannot  maintain 
their  voluntary  schools  if  they  like.  If  the  towns  are  too  poor  I  fall  back  upon  the 
diocese,  and  say  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  if  the  rich  did  not  come  forward  to 
assist  the  community.  What  I  earnestly  exhort  Church  managers  to  look  to  is  the 
organization  of  dioceses  and  parishes,  so  that  the  richer  may  help  the  poorer.  I  know 
it  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  Yorkshire.  And  then  I  would  refer  to  the  better 
organization  of  teaching.  I  mean,  employ  organizing  masters  to  go  round  to  the 
poorer,  the  hitherto  neglected  schools,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 

Erfection  ;  because,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  voluntary  schools,  not  only  must  we 
ve  faith  in  the  system  by  which  they  are  maintained,  but  we  must  resolve  that  they 
should  be  maintained  in  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  so  that  we  could  say  to  the 
board  sdiools,  "  We  do  not  object  to  your  rivalry  at  all,  but  we  are  determined  thai 
our  schools  shall  be  at  least  as  good  as  yours." 
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The  Rev.  J.  NuNN,  Rector  of  S.  Thomas',  Ardwick. 

We  have  heard  that  free  education  is  inevitable.  We  must  console  oursdves 
with  the  proverb,  **  It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.'*  I  will  give  you  some 
reasons  why  free  education  ought  not  to  come  about,  and  some  reasons  for  bdieviDg 
it  unlikely  that  it  will  come.  Tlie  Royal  Commission  has  reported  against  i% 
having  first  heard  and  we^hed  all  the  arguments  for  it  Only  two  members  of  die 
Commission  have  joined  with  Mr.  Svdney  Buxton  in  voting  for  it.  They  have  declared 
that  education  is  already  *'  assisted  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  £^  N.  Bnxtoo 
has  been  examined  as  a  witness  by  the  Commission,  and  he  was  unable  to  say  thtt 
there  had  been  any  demand  for  free  education  by  school  board  constituencies.  He 
could  not  say  that  the  teachers  had  asked  for  it.  Mr.  Scott  Coward,  Her  MajestVs 
Inspector  of  Schools,  was  the  most  recent  witness  on  the  subject  in  the  new  blue  book, 
and  he  reported  that  he  could  not  find  that  there  was  any  demand  for  it.  The  denaad 
for  free  education  has  its  rise  in  political  necessities.  It  is  said  that  both  politial 
parties  are  now  in  favour  of  it.  With  regard  to  one  i^ty,  we  learn  from  }Cr. 
Cliamberlain  the  motives  that  influences  it.  The  Liberal  Government,  he  nid, 
'*  played  with  the  subject  to  catch  votes."  It  has  not  been  placed  on  the  aatbofiKd 
programme.  Who  will  tell  us  with  what  motive  the  Conservative  Government 
has  adopted  the  cry  ?  Is  it  that  they  desire  to  catch  the  rural  vote  ?  The  Coven- 
raent  has  promised  that  in  giving  free  education  they  will  secure  Church  sdiools 
in  their  existing  privileges.  Influenced  by  this  promise,  many  Church  bodies  htve 
agreed  to  forego  the  question — Is  free  education  a  right  and  a  good  thing  ?  and  to  accept 
the  Government  proposals.  This  is  a  dereliction  of  duty.  The  Church  ought  to 
instruct  the  State  in  these  matters.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  ojf  free 
education.  The  minority  of  the  Royal  Commission  expressed  their  opinion  that  no  phn 
for  free  education  has  been  presented  to  them  which  is  consistent  with  the  contimMOce 
of  the  voluntary  schools.  They  are  competent  judges.  Let  us  look  at  the  qaestka 
of  the  compensation  to  be  given  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents. 
Is  it  proposed  to  give  them  the  exact  amount  that  they  are  now  ^receiving  ?  TlieD 
the  Manchester  School  Board  would  receive  fourteen  shillings  per  child,  but  the  Bir- 
mingham Board  only  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per  child.  But  if  this  will  not  do, 
will  they  give  us  the  average  fee  throughout  the  country?  This  was  Mr. 
Buxton's  idea,  and  as  the  Government  has  u>llowed  him  in  other  points,  thev  may 
do  so  in  this.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  The  average  fee  is  about  ten  shilliogs. 
This  would  suit  very  well  those  whose  average  fee  is  below  this  amount.  It  wotJJ 
suit  the  Birmingham  School  Board.  It  would  suit  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  woalf^ 
suit  many  country  parishes.  Many  of  the  country  clergy  are  advocating  free 
education.  But  it  would  ruin  the  best  voluntary  schools  in  school  board  districts, 
which  have  been  able  to  hold  on  in  competition  with  board  schools  by  means  of  the 
higher  fees  which  the  parents  of  their  children  were  willing  to  pay.  I  wholly 
endorse  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Leeds,  and  the  chairman  of  tb<f 
London  School  Board,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  in  Church  schools  being  raI^ 

fayers  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  rat* 
f  the  Government  attempts  to  do  justice  to  voluntary  schools  in  school  hau^ 
districts,  they  will  be  opposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  following.  If  they 
attempt  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  destroy  Church  schools  which  are  io 
school  board  districts,  I  trust  and  believe  that  there  are  a  body  of  Conservttive$i 
who  adhere  to  their  principles,  sufficient  in  number  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  bill* 
If  the  Conservative  Government  goes  to  the  country  on  the  free  school  questioOj 
I  believe  they  will  be  defeated,  and  they  would  deserve  it  for  sacrificing  prindplf 
to  expediency. 


% 


Rev.  A.  R.  Pennington,  Rector  of  Utterby,  Canon  of  Lincoln 

I  THINK  that  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  country  that  as  education  is  coid* 
pulsory  it  ought  to  be  free.  This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
free  education  in  Scotland.  The  working-men  of  England  will  not  be  satisfi«<l 
without  it,  when  the  working-men  of  Scotland  have  obtained  it.  I  think,  thcrefocfi 
that  Lord  Salisbury  was  perfectly  justified  in  proposing  it.  Those  who  oppose  th«)S« 
pn)posaIs  should  consider  the  responsibility  which  they  will  incur  if  the  attempt  '^ 
establish  free  education,  \i\  a  mawneT  vj\v\cV\  >n\W  Vi^  t\xvuQus  to  voluntary  schools,  shouH 
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lereafter  be  made,  and  it  should  prove  successful.     I  think  it  must  come,  because  the 
Mrhole  of  one  party  in  the  State,  and  many  members  of  another  party,  are  in  favour 
)f  it.     I  am  here  reminded  of  the  classical  story  of  the  Sybil  and  her  books.     On 
lex  first  visit  to  the  King  of  Rome,  the  sacred  volumes,  full  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
uid  of  tmthy  were  offered  to  the  king  at  a  certain  price.    The  bargain  was  refused. 
She  came  back,  having  burnt  three  of  them,  and  offered  the  remainder  at  a  higher 
price  than  before.     The  offer  was  not  accepted.     She  returned  with  a  still  diminished 
treasore,  and  she  found  that  the  king  was  now  compelled  to  purchase  at  an  enormous 
:x>sty  a  diminished  supply  of  books,  which  he  might  have  obtained  cheaply  at  first. 
The  lesson  is  obvious.    The  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Lord  Salisbury's  proposals 
might  be  the  establishment  of  *'  free  "  schoob  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.    I  know  that  many  of  us  have  to  give  up  cherished  prejudices  and  prepossessions. 
We  have  been  accustomed,  for  instance,  to  look  on  ''free     education  as  a  practical 
sancdoning  by  the  State  of  parental  irresponsibility.    We  thought  that  the  State 
ou^t  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  impressing  parents  with  a  deeper  sense  of  that 
responsibility.     We  considered  the  question  also  in  connection  with  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church,  which  was  a  short  time  since  in  the  air.     We  looked  at  the 
enormous  expense  which  free  education  would  involve.     We  thought  that  the  tax- 
payers would  resent   this  fresh  demand  which  would  be  made  upon  them.     The 
enemies  of  the  Church  would  see  their  advantage ;  they  would  press  forward  the 
confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  the  cry  would  be  heard,  '*  Down  with  it,  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground."     But  these,  after  all,  are  only  probable  evils  and  dangers. 
We  have,  however,  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  disasters  just  referred  to  would 
follow  the  rejection  of  Lord  Salisbury's  proposals.     We  feel  quite  sure  that   his 
Government  would  give  us  a  bill  to  secure  the  continued  existence  of  our  denomina- 
tiooal  schools,  and  full  liberty  to  give  instruction  in  those  great  truths  which  have 
been  bequeathed  as  a  precious  legacy  from  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity.     Let  us 
consider  the  evils  of  the  board  school  system  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  an  argument  for  the  support  of  the  proposals  of  the  Government.    We 
luiow  that  there  need  not  be  any  instruction  in  sacred  knowledge  in  board  shools,  and 
lliat  very  often  there  is  none  of  a  distinctive  character.    We  know,  also,  there  cannot 
be  any  instruction  in  those  formularies  of  our  Church  which  are  associated  with  the 
Slorioos  company  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  goodly  fellowship  of  Christian  Prophets, 
vA  with  the  noble  army  of  Christian  martyrs  who  have  breathed  through  them  their 
pvayers  and  praises  in  the  early  and  golden  age  of  the  Church's  history.      The 
teachers  in  those  schools  give  instruction  in  the  facts  of  Scripture,  in  the  history  of 
Scripture,  in  the  geography  of  Scripture,  but  not  in  the  truths  of  Scripture,  or  in  the 
iXMXal  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.    They  bring  before  the  children,  in  fact, 
jjcold,  dry  skeleton,  which  has  never  been  informed  nor  animated  by  a  living  soul. 
*be  reason  is  plain.     If  they  brin^  before  them  the  sinfulness  of  man's  nature,  or  his 
'^ced  of  a  Saviour,  they  would  excite  the  opposition  of  the  infidel,  or  of  the  disciple 
^  that  creed  which  nullifies  Christianity  by  denying  the  essential  dignity  and  divinity 
pf  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     This  instruction  differs  very  little  from  purely  secular 
l^stniction.    It  cannot  stifle  the  malignant  passions  of  our  nature.     It  may  shed  a 
Swam  of  light  over  the  dark  and  cloudy  day  of  adversity,  and  solace  the  weary 
'''foments  of  langour  and    disease ;    but   it   cannot   speak  peace  to  the    troubled 
^^Qsdence ;  it  cannot  give  us  the  means  of  reconciliation  with  our  Maker  ;  it  cannot 
^^^m  death  of  its  sting,  or  the  grave  of  its  victory  ;  it  cannot  ensure  to  us  acquittal, 
y^  reward,  at  the  Judgment ;  it  cannot  minister  to  us  an  entrance  abundantly  into  the 
^Y^lasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Let  us  then,  in  the  view 
^  these  evils,  give  up  our  minor  differences,  and  work  heartily  tc^ether,  that  we  may 
Present  a  firm  front  to  our  adversaries.     Let  us  support  these  proposals,  in  order  that, 
'^  our  country's  sake,  for  our  Church's  sake,  for  our  Saviour's  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
^  own  souls  and  those  of  the  children,  we  may  **  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
•<lmonition  of  the  Lord." 


H.  Byron    Reed,   Esq.,  M.P.  for  East   Bradford. 

^^EAKING  as  a  {>Tactical  politician,  and  as  one  who  has  listened  very  attentively  to 
^  most  interesting  discussion  we  have  had  to-night,  I  think  I  may  say  what  I  sup- 
E^^^  is  apparent  to  the  mind  of  everyone  who  has  watched  this  debate,  that  we  are 
'Pon  the  eve  of  the  discussion  of  a  most  burning  question  \n  iVve  sY\a.^«  ol  n«Vax  \^ 
^led  free  eduoLtion,    Deprecate  the  discussion  as  we  may,  dtn^  lYie  a.-^^to^^VexAs& 
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of  the  terms  applied  to  it  as  we  may  very  properly  do,  we  must  ^et  admits  those  of 
us  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  political  parties  in  tbese 
present  times,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discussion,  which  may  even  deteiop 
mto  a  very  heated  conflagration,  about  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  sboold 
be  our  policy  at  the  present  moment  b  to  ascertain,  and  having  ascertained,  to  dechie, 
what  are  the  opinions  of  Church  people  in  the  mass  about  the  future  of  their  Volontsiy 
schools.  We  are  promised  by  the  Prime  Minister  a  measure  in  the  forthconiag 
session  of  Parliament,  which  will  shortly  be  at  hand,  dealing  with  this  qoesdoii 
under  the  name,  not  of  *'  free  **  education,  but  of  "  assisted  "  education."  I  snppoK 
that  this  measure  is  not  yet  even  in  the  hands  of  the  draughtsman.  It  is  more  tlw 
probable  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  act  with  the  responsible  Minister  vlio 
will  perform  the  task  of  introducing  the  Bill,  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  Ion 
which  that  Bill  shall  take.  Now,  therefore,  this  is  the  time  for  Church  peopk 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  want,  and  to  let  the  Government  hafe 
Church  opinion  crystallized,  in  order  that  that  opinion  may  be  reflected  in  this  forth* 
coming  measure.  It  seems  to  me  we  shall  be  giving  a  practical  turn  to  tU» 
discussion  to-night  if  in  our  different  parishes  and  dioceses  and  spheres  of  work  we 
set  in  motion  some  machinery  for  ascertaining  and  formulating  the  views  of  Chard 
people  upon  this  coming  burning  question,  and  for  letting  our  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  her  Majesty's  responsible  Ministers,  know  the  views 
and  wishes  of  Church  people  on  the  subject.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Hooseof 
Commons,  I  can  assure  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  that  nothing  causes  greats 
diflicuhy  to  Churchmen  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  unascertained  chanda 
of  Church  feeling  upon  political  and  politico-ecclesiastical  topics,  and  there  are  in  the 
House  of  Commons  many  nien,  earnest,  active,  willing  Churchmen,  who,  I  beHeiei 
are  in  the  main  a  majority  of  that  House,  and  who  I  believe  in  the  worst  of  timet  wfll 
remain  a  majority  of  that  House,  who  are  prepared  to  give  efl'ect  to  the  views  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  soon  as  the  Church  of  England  arrives  at  any  definite  coo- 
elusion,  and  employs  the  machinery  by  which  that  conclusion  may  be  enforced  opoo 
Parliament. 


The   Rev.   T.    P.   Ring,  Vicar  of  Hanley. 

Wb  have  seen  lately,  in  a  great  trial  across  the  water,  how  difficult  it  is  for  experts 
to  agree,  and  I  think  that  to-night  we  have  seen  that  the  experts  we  have  Wd 
listening  to  are  not  agreed  upon  many  important  points.     They  do  not  agree,  f"* 
instance,  upon  the  question  whether  free  education  will  increase  the  attendance  in  ow 
schools  or  not.     One  thing  I  am  absolutely  clear  upon,  namely,  that  under  a  systc* 
of  free  education,  we  can  wonderfully  increase  our  attendance,  if  we  give  due  attcniioo 
to  the  subject,  because  we  can  increase  the  numbers  of  our  school  board  officers,  aw 
we  can  insist  upon  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school.     At  present  it  is  i*' 
possible,  when  the  children  have  to  pay,  to  get  masters  to  be  strict  enough  in  cnfordU 
the  attendance,  or  magistrates  willing  to  convict.     Now  it  is  said  that  free  educatioB 
is  sure  to  come.     What  I  would  venture  to  say  is,  that  if  that  be  so,  let  us  look  at  the 
good  side  of  it,  and  the  benefits  it  is  likely  to  confer.     Let  us  recognize  what  s 
helpful  in  it,  and  instead  of  obstructing  it  and  finding  fault  with  it,  let  us  welcome  ai» 
use  it.     If  the  clergy  are  to  be  leaders  in  education,  let  us  take  this  opportunity  which 
seems  to  be  rising  now,  and  guide  it  so  as  to  make  it  a  real  blessing  to  our  country 
and  our  Church.     I  know  that  free  education,  if  the  expenses  come  out  of  the 
imperial  taxes,  will  be  an  enormous  boon  to  the  poor  ;  and  nothing  would  alidtfl'^ 
them  from  the  Church  so  much  as  the  idea  that  Churchmen  were  opposing  thegramtifiS 
of  that  boon  to  them.     One  thing  has  reassured  us  to-night  ;  all  the  speakers  hivti 
without  a  single  exception,  expressed  the  opinion  that  under  any  system  whateteri 
whether  it  be  free  education  or  not,  we  need  not  fear,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  Urt 
that  we  will  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  control  over  our  own  schools  ;  and  if  weoa 
keep  the  control  over  our  own  voluntary  schools,  if  we  arc  allowed  to  teach  in  them 
the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  free  education?  ^ 
think  our  policy  should  be  to  look  at  the  question,  not  only  as  Churchmen  and  clop- 
men,  but  as  citizens.     We  have  as  much  interest  in  the  board  schools  as  those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  our  religious  views.     We  are  not  only  guardians  of  our  own  schooUi 
but  guardians  of  the  board  schools  as  well,  and  let  us  try  and  make  these  board  schools 
as  perfect  and  efficienl  as  we  can ;  let  us  try  and  render  the  religious  teaching  in  them 
— though  it  may  (aV\  sYvotl  oi  omi  ^Xaxvd^x^— «&  ^x^^tv  wid  efficient  as  we  can,  and 
then  there  will  not  be— a^  vXAeit  ow^vtv^iX  Vo\sfc— ^xi>j  TVNAvj\Kt\>«^«xi\3aft  different 
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ems  of  education.  But  while  we  do  all  on  our  part  to  make  the  board  schools 
t  the  best  physical,  mental,  and  religious  education  they  are  capable  of  giving,  we 
[  stand  true  to  ourselves,  and  we  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  disgrace  of  losing  our 
ools  for  the  matter  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Surely  the  rich  parishes  will 
ibine  with  the  poor,  and  we  will  form  ourselves  together  into  a  great  national 
tern  of  Church  education,  side  by  side  with  the  other  schools  of  the  country,  and 
national  Church — the  Church  of  God  in  this  land — will  go  forward  to  a  greater 
ire  in  the  educational  system  than  she  has  ever  experienced  in  the  past.  It  was 
mght  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  voluntary  schools  would  die 
eath  of  painless  extinction — that  they  would  gradually  be  absorbed.  Churchmen 
iwered  that  by  building  further  schools,  and  supplying  accommodation  for  more 
A  a  million  children  in  those  twenty  years  ;  and  if  we  go  forward  with  the  same 
rit  in  the  future  as  our  forefathers  have  shewn  in  the  past,  if  we  are  not  afraid  to 
•uild  our  schools  and  improve  them,  so  that  they  will  be  the  very  best  schools  and 
e  the  very  best  education  in  the  land,  instead  of  the  board  schools,  rivalling  us  they 
1  help  us,  and  the  Church  of  England  will  be  the  leader  of  the  education  of  the 
>ple. 

The  Rev.  J.  Malet  Lambert,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Newland, 
Chairman  of  the  Hull  School  Board. 

:.  Byron  Rbed  has  told  us  that,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  House  of 
nmons,  he  feels  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  Churchmen  on  this 
I  other  matters.  There  is  one  opinion,  which  I  believe  is  held  by  a  number  of 
archmen,  I  would  fain  hope  by  all,  and  that  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
eed,  of  this  or  any  other  country,  are  wise  in  expending  any  amount  of  money  they 

possibly  afford  in  spreading  education,  light,  and  knowledge  amongst  the  people 
that  country.  That  has  been  the  principle  which  has  governed  the  action  of  the 
irch  of  England  in  the  past — in  spreading  schools  of  various  kinds  over  the  land, 
nras  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  established  the  first  free  library  in  this 
ntry.  What  stops  us  in  any  sense  from  welcoming  this  free  education  if  the 
ntry  can  afford  it  ?  Simply  that  a  certain  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
sen  to  put  a  penal  clause  into  the  proposition,  and  what  they  mean  is,  that  when 
.  have  this  free  education,  you  shall  lose  the  control  of  the  religious  education  of 
r  children.  Whose,  then,  is  the  responsibility  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  Churchmen 
e  in  any  way  stood  in  the  way  of  freedom  of  education  ?  Have  they  not  rather 
ght  to  link  it  with  their  right,  inherited  from  the  centuries  of  taking  charge  of  the 
gious  training  of  the  children  of  this  land  ?  I  will  go  one  step  further,  though  I  do  not 
*w  whether  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  shared  by  Churchmen  in  general,  and  say  that 
ong  as  the  people  of  this  country  were  obliged  to  look  to  religious  effort  to  provide 
m  with  secular  education,  the  Christian  Church  is  justified  in  making  great  efforts 
iclf-denial  in  keeping  up  that  secular  education ;  but  if  the  State  is  prepared  itself  to 
t  that  secular  education  in  another  way,  they  should  leave  to  the  Church  that  which 
roperly  our  right,  namely,  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pie,  and  especially  of  the  young  people.  I  would  let  the  State  have  the  secular 
cation  of  these  children,  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  proper  than  that  the 
it  should  have  such  a  power,  provided  that  she  will  leave  to  us,  as  ministers  of  the 
irch,  the  duty  and  full  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  religious  teaching,  and  that 
elieve  to  be  our  real  duty.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  share  the  opinion 
ressed  by  Mr.  Dunkley,  that  the  change  contemplated  would  do  away  with  a  ereat 
t  of  the  work  of  the  Bye-laws  Committee.  I  have  spent  several  years  in  this  kind 
rork,  and  I  believe  the  granting  of  free  education  would  not  do  away  with  necessity 
compulsion,  or  would  hardly  do  away  with  it  in  the  slightest  appreciable  degree. 
)e  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  support  that  position  seem  to  me 
xly  fallacious.  The  necessity  for  compulsion  will  remain.  Again,  I  think  another 
iment  has  been  used  which  will  not  bear  examination.  It  does  not  follow  that 
luse  people  do  not  value  that  for  which  they  do  not  pay,  that  therefore  what  all 
for,  all  will  not  value.  The  position  that  was  intended  to  support  may  be  sound, 
the  argument  is  evidently  insufficient.  I  confess  that  if  we  are  to  have  free  educa- 
,  I  would  rather  have  it  tree  in  the  higher  sections  of  the  educational  world ;  rather 
he  people  pay  for  their  young  children  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  parental 
onsibility,  and  take  the  burden  from  the  upper  rungs  of  the  educational  ladder  and 

parents  the  chance  for  their  children  of  continuation  schools,  at  the  lowest  cost^  ^ 

ed  by  the  State,  to  carry  on  thsLt  education  which  I  beUcve  maxi^  oV  0[iem  ^nV^.  H 
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The  Chairman. 

I  WOULD  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Congress  generally  upon  the  excellent 
papers  and  speeches  to  which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to-night.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  chairmen  of  four  school  boards,  four  Churchmen,  and  four  deigymen 
could  be  found  to  meet  on  the  same  platform  and  give  experiences  which  are  noiqoe 
amongst  us.  We  have  had  honest  expression  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  we  sull 
do  well  to  ponder  both  sides.  The  general  tone  of  the  speeches  has  been  so  decidedly 
sanguine,  and  the  suggestions  made  for  maintaining  our  schools  have  been  sndi  as  I 
think  we  may  leave  this  Congress  with  considerable  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
Church  schools.  Our  clergy  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  future  what  they  hare 
sacrificed  in  the  past  on  behalf  of  that  religious  education  which  we  all  value  so 
much. 


HENGLERS    CIRCUS, 
Thursday    Evening,    October   2nd,    1890 


WORKING-MEN'S    MEETING. 


The    Right    Rev.    the    PRESIDENT    in    the    Chair. 


DEPUTATION  FROM  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The   Rev.   Joseph   McCormick,   D.D.,  Canon   of  York, 

Vicar  of   Hull. 

My  Lord  Bishop — I  have  to  introduce  to  your  Lordship  a  deputation  from  the 
Friendly  Societies  of  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  to  ask  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  to  present  an  address. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sherburn,  M.B.,  J.P.,  the  Right  Worshipful 

the  Mayor  of  Hull.  j 

My  Lord — I  consider  it  a  very  high  honour  indeed  to  be  requested  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  of  this  town  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  following  address,  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  read  : — **May  it  please  your  lordship.  The  members  of  the 
undermentioned  Orders  and  Friendly  Societies  beg  to  give  your  lordship  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress  a  most  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  ancient  boroogh 
and  county  of  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  trust  that  your  sojourn  here  ww 
be  profitable  to  yourselves,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  to 
the  special  advantage  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large.  They  remember  with  pleasoie 
that  the  working-men's  meetings  at  Church  Congresses,  which  are  as  highly  appre* 
ciated  as  they  are  valuable,  were  first  introduced  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  at  the 
city  of  York,  in  the  year  1866.  They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  services  already 
rendered  to  Friendly  Societies  by  the  clergy  as  a  body,  pre-eminently  by  the  Archbishop, 
whom  they  have  as  a  valuable  member,  and  by  many  of  our  local  clergy  ;  and,  whik 
they  are  deeply  grateful  for  past  labours  on  their  behalf,  they  are  led  to  believe  lh«t» 
as  the  principles  of  thrift,  sobriety,  and  morality  advance,  there  can  be  no  greiter 
assistance  to  the  clergy  in  their  noble  work  than  is  rendered  by  the  hopeful,  helpfol* 
energizing  influences  of  Friendly  Societies,  In  addition  to  the  varied  and  interesting 
subjects  placed  before  l\\e  CoTv^iess,  ?tU  of  which  are  for  the  bencBt  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  some  oC  v»Yv\ch  siie  ol  ^^td^N.  \i\M^  v^i  <!cv^  xgl^s&<^  oC  the  people—*   I 
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stance  which  we  gladly  note — we  respectfully  commend  for  favourable  considera- 
ir  Friendly  SodetieSi  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  are  amon^t  the  best  secular 
yet  devised  whereby  the  people  as  a  body  may  help  and  elevate  themselves, 
1  a  highly  moral  sense,  secure  true  independence.  We  desire  to  point  out  to 
)rdship  and  the  Congress  that  the  signatories  are  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
represent  a  membership  of  1459,278,  and  a  capital  of  over  ;^i2,8oo,ocx>;  and 
ar  they  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  the  enormous  sum 
r  ;£'248,8oo.  Thus,  in  the  day  of  sickness  and  the  hour  of  death,  the  members 
le  reward  of  their  own  thrift  and  forethought.  The  work  of  Friendly  Societies 
inctly  beneficent,  translating  daily  into  actual  fact  the  story  of  the  Good 
itan,  and  is  in  unison  with  the  precepts  of  that  glorious  brotherhood  taught  by 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake,*  and  whose  glad  tidings  it  is  your  most  honour- 
lission  to  declare  to  mankind.  And  they,  therefore,  venture  to  express  the 
tion  that,  by  supporting  Friendly  Societies,  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the 
!ss  will  be  engaged  in  a  valuable  work,  and  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy 
od  may  become  still  greater.  The  history  of  the  Church  contains  names  of 
ind  honourable  men,  who  have  devoted  their  best  days  to  the  promotion  of  the 
•)\e  which  distinguish  Friendly  Societies,  and,  in  the  belief  and  conviction  that 
vho  constitute  the  Congress  are  worthy  successors  of  such  men,  they  fervently 
s  the  hope  that  your  various  deliberations  may  be  for  the  spiritual  and  moral 
t  of  the  members  of  all  Christian  Churches,  may  tend  to  promote  the  brother- 
)f  the  human  race,  and  hasten  the  time  when  '  righteousness  shall  cover  the 
as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.'  (Signed) — M.  J.  Woodock,  D.C.R.,  G.  W. 
;nson,  D.S.C.R.,  W.  H.  Taylor,  D.C.S.,  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Hull 
:t ;  H.  Dixon,  Prov.  G.M.,  T.  Foster,  D.G.M.,  J.  H.  Jckyll,  C.S.,  Independent 
of  Oddfellows,  Manchester  Unity,  Hull  District ;  A.  Cork,  D.G.M.,  L.  Solca, 
nM.,  J.  H.  Blackith,  D.C.S.,  Loyal  United  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Hull 
:t;  J  H.  Wright,  G.W.P.,  W.  Gledhill,  G.S.,  C.  R.  Storrs,  G.W.A.,  Sons  of 
;rance,  Hull  District ;  T.  F.  Boodie,  G.M.,  R.  Green,  D.G.M.,  J.  Boodie,  D.S., 
lal  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Hull  District ;  R.  Baines,  G.M.,  J. 
!d,  D.G.M.,  Robert  Houston,  D.C.S.,  National  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
5,  Kingston  District;  J.  Payne,  D.C.R.,  T.  P.  Haitume,  D.D.C.R.,  G.  R. 
1,  D.S.,  Ancient  Order  of  Rechabites,  Hull  District ;  H.  Dixon,  Chairman, 
irbutt,  Vice-Chairman,  G.  Widdas,  secretary,  Friendly  Societies'  Medical 
isary. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

fAYOR  AND  Gentlemen — It  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  the 
nteresting  address  which  you  have  just  read.  It  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  me  to 
;  it  from  you,  because  I  and  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  feel  how  much  we 
>  your  most  careful  arrangements  and  wise  words  of  welcome  for  whatever  success 
tended  our  meeting.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  also  on  this  occasion  more 
)S  than  at  any  other  time  how  much  we  lose  in  the  absence  of  the  natural  President 
Congress — The  Archbishop  of  York.  You  have  reminded  us  that  it  was  he  who 
happily  commenced  these  meetings  for  working-men.  He  has  won,  I  know, 
:onndence  by  his  sympathy,  and  he  is  able  to  speak  directly  to  your  hearts  by 
ge  experience.  But  while  we  miss  his  presence  amongst  us  here  to-night,  you 
am  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  rest  which  he  has  secured  is  already  telling 
favourably  upon  his  recovery ;  and  though  I  cannot  speak  to  you  with  the 
ity  and  the  knowledge  which  are  his,  at  least  I  can  most  heartily  echo  the  words 
ir  address  and  recognize  that  your  Friendly  Societies  are  indeed  **  hopeful, 
1,  energizing.'*  They  do,  I  know,  inspire  their  members  with  intelligent  self- 
t  and  they  train  them  to  freedom.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  say  they  train  them 
idom.  Freedom  is  a  name  to  conjure  by,  and  now  I  think  at  last  we 
ginning  to  learn  its  true  meaning.  Freedom  is  not  arbitrary  self-assertion ; 
m  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  our  passing  fancy.  Freedom,  true  freedom, 
is  you  are  learning  through  your  organization,  is  perfect  obedience  and 
t  service.  He  is  truly  free  who  knows  most  thoroughly  the  laws  of  nature, 
it  he  does  not  waste  his  strength  in  combating  irresistible  forces  ;  who  knows 
ws  of  life,  so  that  he  seeks  the  most  effectual  opportunities  of  doing  his  own 
who  knows  the  laws  of  personal  action,  so  that  he  lean\s  to  of[«L  rnVVv  >^^ 
St  completeness  all  the  endowments  he  has  received  foi  l\\«  \>«iit,^\.  o\  >\\s 
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fellow-men.  He  is  free  not  who  can  do  anything  at  any  moment,  but  who  at  any 
moment  can  do  only  one  thing — his  duty.  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  think 
your  Friendly  Societies  are  a  most  effective  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  Thdr 
efficacy  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  a  vast  body  of  members.  Thej  are  shaped 
in  the  first  instance,  they  are  re-shaped  from  time  to  time,  bv  a  careful  study  of  tbe 
actual  facts  of  life  ;  and  if  this  were  all  surely  we  ministers  of  Christ  should  rejoice  to 
think  that  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  who  are  being  trained  through  these 
Friendly  Societies  to  fulfil  more  perfectly  their  duty  as  English  citizens.  No  one,  I 
believe,  can  look  forward  to  the  distant  trials  and  sorrows  of  life  and  make  cufk\ 
provision  to  meet  them — no  one  can  take  part  in  the  complicated  business  of  youi 
great  organizations — either  it  may  be  in  mere  routine  duties,  or,  as  I  know  in  iiMuqf 
cases,  in  matters  of  most  anxious  counsel — no  one  can  see  the  great  order  as  it  is 
evolved  through  the  laws  which  determine  what  seem  to  be  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  without  gaining  most  precious  lessons  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  social  duties. 
If  careful  forethought  and  diligent  labour  were  all  that  your  Societies  taught  yoa  I  siy 
again  we  should  have  great  cause  for  thanksgiving  for  your  work.  But  I  do  id  nj 
heart  believe  that  your  Societies  represent  something  more  than  this — that  there  is  io 
them  a  deeper  source  of  service  and  a  wider  influence.  I  believe  that  the  power 
of  service  which  they  represent  has — and  that  you  know  it  has — a  spiritual  spring, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  service  which  they  represent  so  effectively  extends  beyond  the 
sphere  of  its  immediate  exercise.  Let  me  endeavour  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
reference  to  the  chosen  symbol  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Societies  represeoted 
here — the  Manchester  Order  of  Oddfellows.  Many  of  you  know  it  perhaps  better 
than  I  do,  and  if  there  is  anyone  who  does  not  know  it,  I  will  ask  him  to  study  it 
carefully  again  and  again.  In  remote  country  villages  I  have  often  looked  at  tbit 
symbol,  and  as  I  have  tried  to  interpret  it  I  have  listened  to  a  most  precious  sikot 
sermon.  You  will  remember  that  on  one  half  of  the  shield  there  is  an  hour  gUss  and 
a  beehive — the  symbols  of  our  allotted  time  and  that  industry  with  which  we  sboaki 
till  it.  On  the  other  side  there  are  the  keys  and  the  most  sacred  Lamb — the  symboU 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  of  that  divine  Power  by  which  its  entrance  is  assured 
to  us.  And  these  symbols  arc  at  once  separated  and  united  by  a  central  cross,  00 
which  lies  the  three-fold  flower  of  our  empire — the  rose,  the  thistle,  and  the 
shamrock.  Nor  is  this  all.  Above  there  is  a  globe  ;  from  the  globe  arises  an  open 
hand  and  in  the  hand  there  is  a  heart.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  yet  one  othCT 
symbol  which  touches  me  most.  Above  these — far  above  as  it  were  in  some  higber 
region — there  is  the  open  eye  looking  down.  Let  us  think  what  that  means,  I" 
order  to  realize  its  meaning  I  may  remind  you  of  the  words  of  a  great  German  writer, 
in  which  he  describes  the  overwhelming  horror  that  fell  upon  him  in  a  dream  when, 
looking  up  to  heaven,  he  saw  not  the  eye — but  a  bare,  ghastly  eye-socket.  Oh,  my 
friends,  that  contrast — the  bare,  empty,  ghastly,  eye-socket,  and  the  living  eye— iht? 
contrast  of  life  and  death — is  worth  pondering  over ;  and  if  we  can  think  in  ow 
labours  that  that  eye,  the  symbol  of  divine  Providence  and  divine  government,  is 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  of  our  labours,  chequered,  as  it  often  must  be,  by  greit 
sorrows  and  great  trials,  I  believe  that  we  shall  indeed  be  strengthened.  Sooner  or 
later  our  actions  will  be  influenced  by  our  belief,  or  by  our  unbelief;  and  if  we  do 
indeed  feel  that  **the  Lord  God  is  our  sun  and  our  shield,"  then  we  shall  I* 
inspired  to  do  with  new  energy  and  unwearied  courage  the  work  which  is  appointed 
for  us.  In  this  faith  is  the  true  source  and  the  true  type  of  brotherhood,  the  faiihifl 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  in  our  fellowship  with  the  Son  of  Man.  But  our  imagination^ 
are  feeble.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  grasp  these  sublime  thoughts,  and  therefore  « 
welcome  all  brotherly  organizations  of  our  common  work  which  helps  us  to  rist 
to  loftier  regions.  Consider  then,  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  what  it  is  that  y*TO 
value  most  in  your  Friendly  Societies.  Is  it  the  sympathy  of  thousands  in  distant 
regions  whom  you  have  never  seen  ?  Is  it  the  opportunities  for  unseltish  work  ?  I* 
it  the  conviction  that  in  the  hour  of  your  necessity  you  will  find  support  ?  Is  it  the 
sense  of  that  generous  independence  which  assures  you  that,  come  what  will,  y<* 
havf  striven  tc»  do  your  duty?  Whichever  it  is,  I  ask  you  to  think  whether  the 
simple  message  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have  to  tell  docs  not  give  additional  force  and 
power  to  each  cause  of  your  natural  pride  and  gratitude.  So  we  feel  that  e*^ 
brotherliood  truly  helps  us  to  realize  what  the  Church  of  Christ  would  have  been, '' 
it  hati  not  been  for  the  selfishness  of  men  ;  what  in  God's  good  time  we  trust  the 
C'hurch  will  be.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  grand  meeting  as  this  may  do 
something  both  to  move  Churchmen  to  greater  exertions  and  help  you  to  trust  thefli 
wkh  a  Jitlle  more  conftdeT\ce.     T\\^te  *\%\Vvtw^  I  say,  in  your  Friendly  Societies  thi> 
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itual  spring  of  energy ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  say  that  the  influence  of  your 
ieties  extends  far  beyond  the  circle  in  which  the  power  first  finds  expression.     No 

can  look  to  the  years  that  are  coming  without  some  natural  anxiety.  We  can 
ember — at  least  I  can  remember — how  every  throne  in  Europe,  except  that  of 
own  Queen,  has  been  shaken  ;  and  if  England  has  been  preserved  in  peace,  is  it 
that  we  may  render  some  better  service  to  others  ?  There  has  come  to  England 
ing  this  trial  time  a  rapid  growth  of  intelligence,  a  deeper  acknowleHgment  of 
y,  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility,  and,  as  I  fully  trust,  a  more  true  devoutness. 
these  blessings  have  been  given  us  that  they  piay  be  used  for  others,  and  is  there 

great  need  of  such  service,  for  during  the  time  of  this  happy  progress  vast 
Ititudes  have  been  growing  up  around  us  in  ignorance  and  in  sadness  of  life  ? 
^lishmen  are,  I  believe,  at  the  root,  generous,  loyal,  and  just ;  but  we  ministers  of 
rist  find  it  hard  to  reach  them.  May  I  not  then  claim  that  the  million  and  a  half 
}have  known  what  the  blessing  of  fellowship  is  will  try  to  bear  their  message  to 
se  who  have  not  yet  learnt  it  ?  If  a  million  and  a  half  of  true  evangelists  will 
ally  observe,  as  I  think  they  will  do,  their  self-imposed  laws  of  temperance  and 
ity ;  if  they  will  attentively  follow  out  that  to  which  their  rules  pledge  them, 
listering  to  their  sick  brethren  ;  if  they  will  remember  their  chosen  symbols  which  are 
ir  to  me  as  they  are  to  them — the  cross  in  the  midst  of  us  and  the  open  eye  above 
;  then,  gentlemen,  your  Societies  will  have  the  inestimable  blessing  of  preparing 
^land  to  reach  and  to  embody  and  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  great  truth 
ich  we  are  beginning  to  learn — that  perfect  freedom  is  perfect  service.  I  thank 
I,  Mr.  Mayor,  again,  and  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  for  the 
Iress  which  you  have  given  us,  and  for  the  hope  with  which  it  inspires  us  of  the 
rice  that  you  will  render  to  the  cause  to  which  all  our  lives  are  dedicated. 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

'  Lord,  and  Fellow-men— You  will  allow  me  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  feel 
Ic  sure  when  I  stand  here  I  shall  be  accepted  of  you  with  kindness  and  considera- 
i  for  the  sake  of  a  name  which  I  know  is  dear  to  many  of  you,  and  which  is 
irer  yet  to  me  myself,  my  brothers.  May  I  take  my  text  from  a  scene  which  is 
fays  pleasant  to  me  to  contemplate,  and  which  I  believe  carries  with  it  a  suggestion 
what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  human  beings.  It  is  out  of  an  old  favourite  poet 
nine,  and  a  poet  whom  I  fain  would  see  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  look 
>n  life  with  seriousness  and  earnestness — I  mean  the  great  poet  Dante.  At  the 
sc  of  his  long  journey,  when  he  had  climbed  the  steep  of  purgatory,  he  was  crowned 
h  crown  and  mitre  as  lord  over  himself ;  and  I  think  that,  if  you  reflect  upon  all 
)  you  will  see  that  the  greatest  thing  we  could  aim  at,  so  far  as  human  beings  and 
Qbood  are  concerned,  should  be  just  that  kingship  and  empire  over  self.  Some 
t  has  said,  and  I  suppose  we  will  accept  it  as  feirly  true,  that  man  was  given  two 
s  and  one  mouth,  two  ears  and  yet  only  one  mouth,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
ce  as  much  as  he  said  and  hear  twice  as  much  as  he  uttered.  From  that  I  suppose 
K  spring  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb  that  **  speech  may  reckon  as  silver  but  silence 
chance  as  gold."  Now,  there  is  a  parable  in  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The 
uth  is  the  expression,  or  ought  to  be  the  expression,  of  words,  which  are  amongst 

noblest  and  most  magic  things  in  the  world,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  there 
•  deep  inwardness,  so  to  speak,  in  each  human  being.  As  I  look  into  your  faces, 
1  as  you  look  into  my  face,  you  may  read  the  outside,  and  you  may  say,  I  think 
fe  is  trouble,  or  there  is  anxiety,  or  there  is  sorrow,  or  there  is  gladness  written 
re ;  but  behind  it  there  is  that  which  you  and  I  cannot  read — the  story  of  how 
se  things  were  to  you  and  to  me.  Therefore,  the  mouth  of  man  becomes  grand 
i  dignihed  in  this — that  if  the  brotherhood  of  common  sympathy  is  to  be  estab- 
cd  between  you  and  me,  it  must  be  by  the  outpouring  of  my  thoughts  to  you  or 
the  outpouring  of  your  thoughts  to  me.  My  manhood  understands  yours  the 
ter  through  this  great  medium  of  speech.  But  there  must  be  self-control  ;  and, 
refore,  language,  this  noblest  thing,  this  wondrous  gift,  this  power  by  which  I  can 
ice  myself  known  to  you  and  you  may  make  yourselves  known  to  me,  first  and 
imost  must  be  regarded  as  such  a  sacred  thing  that  it  should  express  only  the  best 

the  noblest  which  Wes  within  everyone  of  us.     We  shouVd  aAvjac^sXit  ^on^xtvvcvv. 
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ourselves.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  world  ^  made  up  I  think  of  a  good  manj  one- 
eyed  people.  You  see  Nature  gave  us  two  eyes,  not  merely  in  order  that  we  mkfat 
see  twice  as  much  as  we  spoke,  but  in  order  that  we  should  see  not  one  side  only  bnt 
lK>th  sides.  And  yet,  shall  we  not  take  one  another  into  confidence  to-night  ?  Are 
there  not  in  the  world  a  good  many  one-eyed  people — people  who  really  only  see  one 
side  and  with  one  eye  ?  Now,  they  are  very  powerful  people.  They  remind  me  of 
those  fabled  giants  whom  little  Jack  attacked — the  one-eyed  monjtters  that  came  cot 
with  gigantic  force,  but  were  outwitted  by  two-eyed  Jack.    There  are,  thus,  one-eyed 

{>eople.     There  is  the  man  who  is  of  a  dreamy  temperament.     He  has  an  m  ibr 
lidden  things,  he  likes  deep  meanings,  he  loves  to  indulge  in  day-dreams,     ihoe 
is  nothing  more  pleasant  for  him  than  to  lay  down  his  tools  or  the  implements  aad 
weapons  of  his  daily  work,  put  his  feet  on  the  fireplace,  and  just  dream.     Now,  thtt 
man  is  not  altogether  to  be  trusted,  shall  I  say  because  I  think  I  see  at  that  perikMi 
moment  a  figure  marching  through  from  the  inner   kitchen,  and  sa3ring,   ''Thoc^ 
you  are  so  stupid  with  your  dreams  !     Don't  you  see  that  the  kettle  is  boiling  over?" 
Now,  that  is  a  one-eyed  man,  and  that  one-eyed  man  you  see  has  got  his  eye  tumoi 
inwards  to  hidden  things.     But  there  is  another  inward  man  whose  eye  goes  out  only 
when  he  sees  practical  things,  and  I  think  I  can  understand  that     You  and  I  have 
met  him  occasionally.     You  know  he  is  this  sort  of  a  man — if  you  tell  him  yoa  hue 
had  a  remarkable  dream  (he  is  eminently  practical  in  all  his  interpretations),  he  wil 
immediately  suggest  indigestion.     You  see  that  that  man's  eye  is  quite  in  the  oppodte 
direction.     He  prides  himself  on  being,  above  all  things,  practicaL     He  sajrs,  "  I  look 
at  the  straightforward  facts  as  I  see  them,  and  by  these  facts  I  must  judge."    Let  me 
observe  in  passing  that  his  facts  are  facts  which  he  can  see  and  touch  and  be  senabk 
of.     He  does  not  like  to  entertain  the  idea  of  other  facts  equally  true  l3ring  in  tk 
hidden  and  unseen  regions  of  life.     This  one-eyed   method   I   think  is  annatvnl, 
because  we  are  given  two  eyes,  and  all  things  in  nature  come  to  us  from  two  skki 
**The  day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine."    Your  time  is  divided  into  darkoesiaiid 
light — the  region  where  all  things  are  clear,  beautiful,  unmistakable,  and  the  legkn 
where  a  deep  sense  of  mystery  steals  upon  your  spirits,  where  the  transports  yoi 
enjoy  are  the  transports  of  regions  which  are  above  the  mere  regions  of  eyeapit 
There  is  that  double  way  in  which  God  teaches  us,  not  through  one  series  of  powca 
only,  but  through  twin  series  of  powers,  giving  us  His  message  without,  and  ^vingns 
His  message  within — giving  us  His  message  without  in  the  laws  of  which  oar  Cbair* 
man  has  spoken,  giving  us  the  message  within  in  the  laws  of  which  you  are  consdoe 
when  you  know  that  something  within  you  says,   **  I  would  rather  die  than  do  that 
thing.       To  be  guided  by  one  eye  only  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  I  think  unsafe.   If 
you  observe  the  message  of  only  one  side  of  facts,  and  if  you  listen  to  the  message  of 
one  eye  only  you  will  be  like  the  man  who  is  endeavouring  to  discover  on  the  map 
the  place  to  which  his  friend  has  gone,  but  who  knows  only  longitude,  and  is,  tBe^^ 
fore,  unable  to  put  his  finger  on  the  place  where  his  friend  is  to  be  found.     There  is 
latitude  also  wanted  if  you  are  to  fix  the  position  of  the  ship,  and,  therefore,  I  say  it 
is  an  unsafe  thing  to  be  guided  by  only  one  side  of  facts.      Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean  by  a  very  simple  story,  which  shows  how  an  unfortunate  person  is  looked  upon  as 
very  foolish  when,  after  all,  he  is  a  good  deal  wiser  than  many  about  him.     I  daresay 
you  have  heard  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  Tenterden  steeple.  A  great 
deal  of  anxiety  was  felt  in  old  days  because  these  Goodwin  sands  had  become  so  Te|X 
dangerous  to  navigation,  and  a  council  of  inquiry — a  commission  it  would  be  called  is 
these  days — came  together  to  discuss  this  matter,  and  they  thought  the  best  plan  was 
to  examine  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  see  what  account  they  could  gi** 
of  the  subject.     One  old  man,  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  place,  was  at  last 
brought,  and  when  he  was  asked  his  view  he  said,   **\Vell,   to  my  thinking,  it  ii 
Tenterden  steeple  that  is  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  sands."     Now,  Tenterden  steepki 
which  I  have  never  seen  myself,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  interesting  and  beantifid 
object,  but  I  think  its  interest  and  its  beauty  would  never  lead  you  to  the  condosioa 
that  it  had  exercised  any  magic  power  over  the   accumulation   of  sand  out  in  tbe 
channel.     But  the  poor  old  man  was  perfectly  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  from  the  day 
that  Tenterden  steeple  was  built  the  Goodwin  sands  grew  worse  and  worse.     Wc  afi 
laugh  at  that,  but  what  is  the  fact  ?    The  old  man  was  right.     And  how  was  he  right? 
Just  because  the  people  who  misjudged  him  had  only  got  hold  of  one  fact,  and  that 
fact  was  the  date,  and  from  the  time  that  Tenterden  steeple  was  built  the  old  man  had 
noticed  increased  dangers  from  the  Goodwin  sands.     And  what  was  the  other  fiict? 
Well,  you  must  not  tell  anyone,  but  there  were  bad  people  in  those  days.   There  were 
people  sometimes  who  were  ^Wiiiv  mou^^  lot  c>T\t  \.\\vev^  ^ud  who  used  it  for  another. 
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certain  official  of  the  Crown  was  given  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  order  that  he 
ight  build  up  along  the  sea  coast  protections  against  the  accumulation  of  the  sand. 
It  he  thought  he  would  like  to  put  a  steeple  on  Teoterden  church,  so  he  took  the 
lOney  and  built  the  steeple,  forgetting  to  build  the  barriers  against  the  sand.  And 
3W  let  me  ask  you  to  think  what  was  the  reason  that  underlay  that  story,  and  to 
im  its  moral  inside  out.  You  want  your  two  facts ;  you  want  your  two  eyes  open 
sfore  you  can  declare  that  this  or  that  idea  is  a  fallacy  or  is  wrong.  It  is  easy  for 
one-eyed  man  to  laugh,  but  if  he  could  have  that  other  eye  opened  he  would  see  the 
tissingjink,  and  understand  the  conclusion.  So  I  say  it  is  an  unsafe  thing  to  rely 
A  only  one  series  of  facts.  And  first  as  to  the  growth  of  social  and  economic  ques- 
ons  in  our  midst.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  matters  of  political  economy,  but  I  do  mink 
lis,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  have  your  heart  and  sympathy  with  me  when  I  say 
,  that  when  any  man  feels  a  thing  strongly  himself,  and  has  thought  a  little  about  it, 
e  had  better  try  to  say  it  somehow  or  other,  because  it  may  be  a  help  and  a  service  to 
tbers.  You  and  I  are  face  to  face  with  many  of  these  difficult  problems  of  which  I 
m  so  glad  to  see  these  Friendly  Societies  are  endeavouring  to  find  a  wise  and  Myhole- 
ome  solution  ;  and  do  let  us  remember  the  need  for  using  both  eyes.  Nothing  in 
his  world  will  ever  be  settled  if  you  refer  it  to  a  question  of  one  eye.  You  and  I  must 
mow  perfectly  well  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  contingent  upon  the  presence  of 
ndustry,  of  which  your  Chairman  has  spoken  to-night,  in  the  illustration  of  the  bee- 
live,  and  also  of  intelligence  which  lies  at  the  back  of  that  industry.  Those  two 
Ikings  are  needful,  and  they  always  remind  me  of  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
gieat  painter,  said.  People  looked  at  his  pictures  and  marvelled  at  them,  and  when 
lome  foolish  person  asked  him,  **  What  do  you  mix  your  colours  with  ?  "  Sir  Joshua 
leplied,  "With  brains,  sir."  That  is  to  say,  he  was  alive  to  two  things — the  skilful 
hand  of  colour,  and  also  the  intelligence  at  the  back  of  it.     So  you  and  I  must  never 

2r  to  settle  all  the  questions  which  come  before  us  by  regarding  the  mere  outside 
ject.  We  want  to  bring  to  them  not  merely  the  sense  of  our  interest  but  the  pre- 
tence of  our  intelligence.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  say  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
t(tter  some  of  the  Taws  by  which  we  are  governed — these  social  laws,  these  economic 
Uws  of  which  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  has  been  so  much  said  at  the  Church  Congress. 
3at  a  writer  upon  that  subject  has  said,  "  You  must  be  prepared  to  bring  ethics  behind 
economics."  You  cannot  settle  the  question  by  a  mere  appeal  to  economic  law  ;  you 
■nst  have  ethic  law  ;  you  must  have  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mixed  his  colours 
trith — brains.  The  brain  must  be  behind  the  skilful  hand,  and  so  must  it  also  be 
behmd  the  march  of  progress  and  questions  of  economic  law.  Take  heed,  every  one 
of  you.  Let  us  all  resolve  to  be  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  determination  in  this 
-—that  we  shall  have  no  economic  laws  that  are  not  transfused  by  high  moral  principles. 
I  may  illustrate  that  by  one  fact.  In  the  great  factory  at  Springfield,  in  America,  it 
lias  been  told  that  one  careless  casting  means  a  loss  so  great  to  all  those  employed 
that  it  is  seven  times  the  trouble  which  it  would  be  if  the  thing  had  been  properly 
^ooe.  In  other  words  to  repair  a  misfortune  which  may  have  arisen  through  careless- 
iiess  you  have  to  work  seven  days  in  order  to  overtake  that  one  day  lost  through 
carelessness.  What  we  do  want  in  all  our  work  is  that  spirit  of  integrity  which  means 
thoroughness  in  the  doing  it.  My  lord  and  fellowmen,  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
^0  not  and  cannot  believe  in,  and  that  is  shoddy  and  sham.  I  do  not  believe, 
however  much  people  may  say  it  does,  that  it  pays  to  do  bad  work.  It  may 
pay  for  the  moment  the  man  who  does  it,  but  it  does  not  pay,  and  it  cannot 
(ay,  the  community.  Therefore  I  say  we  are  right  in  claiming  that  ethics 
most  go  with  economics,  the  moral  law  with  the  great  social  law,  and 
^Ut  is  one  way  in  which  we  may  unite  in  leading  up  to  the  nobler  dawn 
^  a  nobler  day  in  which  all  men's  good  shall  be  each  man's  care.  Then,  and  not 
tOl  then,  will  golden  days  and  pure  liberty  shine  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men.  I 
luiveonly  one  other  application.  There  are  one-eyed  men  in  other  relations  and  regions 
<if  life  brides  those  of  ethics  and  economics.  There  are  those  who  want  to  shut  off 
from  us  the  right  of  seeing  and  enquiring  into  the  deep  inward  aspects  of  life.  I  say 
that  if  a  man  shuts  off  the  inward  and  the  spiritual,  or  if  he,  being  a  spiritual  man, 
dints  off  the  outside  physical  and  material  laws,  both  of  those  men  alike  are  forgetting 
that  the  Almighty  gave  them  a  life  which  is  in  contact  with  things  material  so  far  as 
the  body  is  concerned,  and  is  open  to  the  influence  of  things  divine  so  far  as  the  spirit 
b  concerned.  The  inward,  the  spiritual,  and  the  heavenly  side  of  our  nature  is  as 
(cal,  is  as  great  a  life,  as  are  the  laws  material  and  physical  outside.  The  conscience 
in  man — the  voice  of  God  is  surely  far  more  strong  m  its  splendid  imperative  than  the 
aws  which  govern  the  ocean,  or  the  laws  which  determine  the  movement  of  IK^  %\»l\s. 
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May  I  tell  you  a  story  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  ?   It  comes  from  the  East,  and  I  think 
you  will  like  it,  for  I  like  it  well.     It  so  chanced  that  there  was  a  large  pond  in  which 
there  were  a  great  many  fishes,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  bright  sparklii^ 
sunlight  which  dazzled  its  surface.     But  by-and-hye  the  heat  of  the  sun  began  to  di; 
up  the  pond  and  the  little  fishes — the  larger  ones  Hrst  I  would  have  you  to  observe— 
began  to  feel  themselves  very  uncomfortable,  and  a  great  deal  of  anxiey  was  m  their 
bosoms  regarding  the  future.    Standing  by  the  water^edge,  in  an  attitude  of  dignified 
observation,  there  was  a  stork.     **  Little  fishes  and  large,"  said  the  stork,  ''listen to 
me.     Vou  are  in  a  sad  estate,  and  to-morrow  will  be  worse  than  to-day,  becaose  yov 
pond  is  assuredly  drying  up.     Over  yonder  there  is  a  beautiful  pond,  very  deep,  and 
if  you  will  only  trust  yourselves  to  me,  for  I  am  a  philanthropist  I  would  have  jm  to 
know,  I  will  convey  you  safely,  one  by  one,  from  this  droughty  pool  to  the  aiaple 
waters  over  yonder."   But  the  fishes  were  not  convinced,  and  then  the  stork  proposed 
that  some  one  fish  should  be  deputed  to  accompany  him  to  see  for  himself,  and  report 
to  his  brothers.     Ttiere  happened  to  be  swimming  about  the  pond — and  here  is  the 
moral  of  my  story — a  one-eyed  fish,  and  the  fishes  elected  their  one-eyed  brother  to  be 
the  deputation  of  observation  and  to  bring  back  a  report.     With  all  loyalty  to  his 
promise,  the  stork  conveyed  the  one-eyed  fish  over  to  the  other  pond.    As  he  bad 
said,  the  waters  were  deep,  and  there  seemed  little  danger  of  drought  attacking  then. 
So  the  little  fish  was  brought  safely  l>ack,  and  he  strongly  advised  his  brother  ^esto 
accept  the  oflfer  of  the  stork.     They  agreed,  and  the  stork  proceeded  accordingly  to 
make  the  transfer  of  tlie  fishes  from  the  one  pond  to  the  other.     He  took  the  first  and 
brought  him  safely  to  the  edge,  and  then  he  said,  **  There  is  the  pond,  as  I  told  you, 
and  as  your  blind  brother  told  you,  but  you  are  not  going  in,  you  know.'*   I  need  not 
tell  you  what  followed.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  every  fish  in  the  pond  except 
one,  for  the  last  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  was  a  crab  which  had  two  eyes  and  two 
stout  little  claws  of  his  own.     **  Come,  little  crab,"  said  the  stork,  *'  you  are  notgdneto 
be  left  here  in  a  minority  of  one.  Won't  you  come  over  and  join  your  brothers  in  the  olef 
happy  pond  ?  "     **  No,"  answered  the  crab,  •*  because  I  am  afraid  you  will  drop  me 
on  the  road."     Oh,  no,''  said  the  stork,  **  I  would  not  do  that."     **Then,"  said  the 
crab,  'Mf  you  will  let  me  hold  on  to  you  I  know  I  shall  be  safe,  and  I  do  not  miod 
going."    So  the  crab  crossed  clinging  to  the  stork's  neck  with  his  claws,  and  when 
they  reached  the  pond,  said  the  stork,  "  Little  crab,  there  is  the  pond,  as  I  told  you, 
but  you  are  not  going  in,  you  know."     •*  Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  said  the  crab,  and,  seizing 
the  stork  by  the  throat  with  his  claws,  he  said,  **  if  you  do  not  drop  me  in  this  mmnte 
you  are  dead."     The  stork  dropped  him  in,  and  the  crab  was  ^ved  because  he  had 
not  trusted  to  the  one-eyed  agent.     No  man,  however  much  he  may  feel  that  thai 
story  has  in  it  the  element  of  mirth  and  amusement,   can  do  otherwise  than  under- 
stand the  deep  meaning  of  it.     Spoken  by  that  old  ascetic  away  in  the  far,  far  East,  it 
comes  back  to  us  as  a  warning  that  now,  as  of  old,  there  are  one-eyed  fish  in  the  pond 
— plenty  of  one-eyed  prophets  who  are  ready  to  come  back  and  tell  us  to  follow  their 
lead.     Be  men  ;  listen  to  the  utterances  of  the  voice  which  God  has  made  to  speak  in 
both  your  ears  ;  observe  the  light  which  shines  from  outer  nature,  proclaiming  the 
peaceful ncss   that   comes   from   the   nature   within,    proclaiming  also   the  power  of 
righteousness  and  the  sovereignty  of  love.     And  thus,  when  you  and  I  gather  those 
forces  together  under  the  dominion  of  our  own  consecrated  will,  our  manhood  has 
climbed  up  to  its  worthiest  type.      Tardon  me  if  I  leave  this  last  word  with  you. 
Heavenly  things  and  earthly  things  are  both  ours.     We  live  amidst  laws,  hard  some- 
times, and  the  bitterness  of  whose  pressure  we  are  inclined  at  times  to  resent,  but  we 
are  also  sustained  by  glorious  hopes  and  splendid  aspirations.     Where  is  it  that  you 
will  find  the  noblest  embodiment  of  these  aspirations  and  the  noblest  embodiment 
also  of  that  grand  submission  to  external  law  ?   When  your  Lord  and  Master  and  mine 
stood  in  the  wilderness  He  declared  that  man  was  greater  than  merely  an  earthly 
thing,  for  lie  said,  "  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."     He  has  that  in  him  which 
needs  other  sustenance  than  the  sustenance  which  springs  from  the  earth  ;  and  when 
the  tempter  came  He  showed  Himself  loyal  to  the  law — "  I  will  not  cast  Myself  down 
before  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  My  Father,  and  they  are  sacred  in  My 
sight."     Again,  when  the  later  temptation  came,  He  fell  back  upon  the  moral  la*'» 
and  said,  **  Though  I  could  win  My  cause  I  will  not  win  it  in  an  unworthy  way,  and, 
therefore,  though  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  could  be  Mine  by  paying  homage  to 
evil,  I  will  pay  no  homage  to  evil  nor  tempt  the  Lord  My  God."     That  is  the  spirit ; 
there  is  that  true  unity,  as  it  were,  governing  the  whole  ;  there  is  the  heart  and  the 
mind  alive  to  the  loyalty  which  ought  to  l)e  shown  to  the  laws  around  us,  and  the  k>^' 
tim\  loyalty  which  ought  to  be  shoun  to  the  laws  which  are  above  us — the  Power 
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within  and  the  Power  without.  The  submission  to  the  earthly  condition  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Heavenly  glory  were  alike  blended  together  in  Him.  In  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Master  you  have  the  expression,  the  principles,  the  type 
of  what  our  manhood  ought  to  be,  and,  suffer  me  to  say  it,  the  inspiration  of  power 
also  ;  for  He  is  the  foundation  of  life  as  well  as  the  witness  of  light — the  power  by 
which  we  may  at  least  endeavour  to  achieve  it.  If  thus  we  would  follow  Him,  we 
must  be  clothed  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  motives  which  lived  in  His  breast  and 
illustrated  themselves  in  His  life.  Then  for  us,  as  He  said  in  His  own  sacred 
promise,  devoted  to  that  one  cause,  without  any  thought  of  self-interest,  we  shall  find 
\\%hX  as  our  sacred  life,  light  as  our  power,  love  as  our  inspiration.  Our  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light  and  we  shall  be  lights  to  one  another,  **  even  as  the  clear  shining 
of  the  candle  doth  give  us  light.  '* 
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When  it  was  my  privilege,  some  four  years  ago,  to  conduct  a  mission  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Mary,  at  Hull,  I  was  invited  by  the  chief  constable  to  give  an  address  to  the 
police,  and,  soon  after  its  conclusion,  he  heard  one  of  his  men  inquiring  from  another, 
**  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  the  Canon  ?  "  And  the  answer  was,  '*  He'd  make 
a  splendid  policeman  !  " 

if  I  could  be  empowered  to  '*  run  in  *'  all  such  persons  as  seemed  to  me  to  require 
chastisement,  correction,  and  amendment,  I  should  like  to  be  a  policeman.  I  should 
commence  with  those  who  might  work,  but  won't  work,  with  hand  or  head,  body  or 
mind ;  the  animals  (it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  men)  who  loaf,  and  lounge,  and 
yawn,  drones  in  the  hive,  barren  trees  in  the  orchard,  dumb  notes  in  the  organ,  dead 
herrings  in  the  net.  In  the  neighbour  county  of  Nottingham,  we  call  them 
"  shacks  ;  "  and  I  would  run  them  in — not  only  those  who  wear  battered  billycocks 
and  ancient  corduroys,  but  those  who  deck  themselves  in  splendid  raiment,  from 
silken  hat  to  patent  leather  shoe  ;  not  only  the  abjects  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  but 
swells  in  grand  saloons,  all  who  were  living  useless,  idle  lives,  I  would  run  them  in, 
to  some  such  reception  as  that  which  was  prepared  for  their  predecessors,  two 
thousand  years  ago  (for  they  belong  to  a  very  old  and  numerous  family),  by  a  severe  r^ler, 
I  think,  at  Sparta.  He  put  them  into  a  spacious  tank  which  contained  a  pump. 
Water  was  introduced  in  such  proportions  that,  if  the  inmate  neglected  the  process  of 
ejection,  it  attained  disastrous  elevations.  He  must  either  pump  or  die,  and,  as  a 
rale,  he  not  only  preferred  to  pump,  but  earnestly  besought  his  employers  to  give  him 
some  drier  occupation. 

Within  the  memory  of  man,  there  was  a  notice  on  the  bridge  as  you  enter  S.  Asaph,. 
"All  vagrants  will  be  whipped."  I  should  be  inclined  to  run  in  for  flagellation, 
slight  on  a  first  conviction,  all  persons  who  were  continual  gadabouts,  and  who  were 
away  from  their  duties,  except  for  business,  information,  or  health.  All  absentees, 
landlords,  ecclesiastics,  proprietors,  who  could  not  show  just  cause  of  absence,  should 
be  whipped  and  sent  home. 

I  would  not  only  run  in  and  punish  the  drunkard,  but  those  who  help  to  make  him 
drunk  ;  those  who,  having  miserable  houses  to  let,  care  nothing  for  the  tenant,  but 
only  for  the  rent ;  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  people,  but 
who  permit  men  and  women  to  crowd  together  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  which  is 
alike  destructive  to  the  life  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  **  You  come  and  live  in  our 
court,*'  a  drunkard  said  to  a  philanthropist,  wno  was  pleading  with  him,  '*  and  you'll 
soon  take  to  the  drink."  I  should  run  m  the  brewers  who  use  drugs  which  increase 
rather  than  satisfy  thirst,  and  which  excite  and  madden  the  brain,  together  with  the 
publicans,  who  serve  drink  to  those  customers  who  manifestly  have  had  enough. 

I  fear  that  I  should  be  constrained  to  include  not  a  few  of  the  fairer  sex.  Wives 
who  are  slatterns,  dowdies,  and  gossips,  standing  at  the  door  instead  of  tidying  the 
house,  thinking  more  about  their  neignbours'  sins  than  of  their  husbands'  supper.  I 
would  give  them  practical  illustration  as  to  the  uses  of  soap,  and  teach  them  how  to 
boil  and  roast.  Snakespeare  says  that  **  Love,  which  has  nothing  but  beauty  to  keep 
it  in  good  health,  is  shortlived,  and  apt  to  have  ague  fits  ; "  and  a  neat  room,  with  a 
bright  fiire,  and  a  savoury  smell,  and  a  pleasant  smile  of  welcome,  have  a  great  power 
to  preserve  it,  and  make  men  satisfied  with  home. 

If  I  saw,  on  my  round  as  a  policeman,  the  working-man,  lighting  his  pipe  after  his 
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day's  labour  and  his  evening  meal,  with  his  wife  and  all  his  children  round  him, 
except  Master  Billy,  who  is  just  coming  round  the  comer  with  a  pint  jug  in  his  hand, 
dare  I  say  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  run  the  little  gentleman  in  ?  I  belong  to  the 
largest  and  oldest  temperance  society  in  the  world ;  I  abhor  drunkennen,  I  pitf, 
preach,  give  thought,  time,  money,  that  there  may  be  deliverance  from  this  cone.  I 
honour,  with  a  grateful  heart,  all  those  who  can  induce  the  habitual  drunkmrd  to  skd 
a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  drink  ;  but  I  am  no  teetotaler.  I  believe  in  me 
use  as  well  as  in  the  abuse.  Some  years  ago  I  waited  for  a  train  at  RatcIiflSe-by-tfe- 
Trent,  and  a  drunken  man  came  on  the  platform  and  began  to  talk  nonsense  to  ak 
who  had  just  sat  down  on  the  bench  near  to  me,  and  who  seemed,  as  he  placed  Ui 
bag  of  tools  by  his  side,  to  be  wearied  by  his  work.  '*  Don't  bother  me,"  I  head 
him  say,  **  you're  drunk/*  on  which  the  other  replied,  "  Now  do  you  suppose  thu  t 
Mighty  Power  would  make  the  barley  to  grow,  and  the  hops  to  grow,  and  put  it  is 
man's  mind  to  make  them  foment  (as  he  termed  it),  and  me  not  meant  to  drink  '"^^ 


why  yer  know  nout."  And  my  neighbour  said,  '*  I  didn't  say  you  were  not  meutlo 
drink  'em,  I  said  you  were  drunk.  I  believe  a  glass  of  good  ale  would  do  mefooi 
for  I'm  fine  and  tired  ;  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  a  Mighty  Power  never  made  the  bakf 
and  hops  for  you  to  take  'em  and  make  a  beast  o'  your  sen." 

And,  as  with  the  drunkards,  I  would  run  in  and  punish  those  who  pnoMte 
drunkenness,  so  with  those  poor  fallen  women,  whom  I  should  attempt  to  rescue  lad 
restore,  I  would  include,  could  I  only  lay  hands  (or  rather  handcuff)  on  them,  tlnv 
who  bad  seduced  and  defiled  them. 

"One  had  deceived  her  and  left  her, 

Alone  in  her  sin  and  her  shame  ; 
And  so  she  was  wicked  with  others — 

On  whom  will  you  lay  the  blame?" 

I  should  run  in  gamblers  and  bettors,  touts,  tips,  welshers,  ropers,  and  coposi 
three-card  and  thimble  men,  all  who  were  endeavouring  to  overreach  and  paoperiR 
each  other,  wherever  found,  in  the  card-room  of  the  London  club  or  the  taprooo  c( 
the  Tom  and  Jerry. 

I  should  be  conscientiously  constrained  to  apprehend  all  notorious  humbugs,  quida, 
and  impostors,  hypocrites  who  are 

Rogues  in  grain, 
Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theories, 

who  promise  impossible  cures  to  credulous  invalids,  impossible  husbands  to  philu- 
thropic  maidens,  twenty  per  cent,  to  those  investing  in  their  schemes,  affluence  to  all 
emigrants  sailinj;  in  their  ships,  nay  Heaven  itself  to  those  who  will  only  sing  oat  ^ 
their  hymn-books,  and  not  forget  **  expenses." 

Here,  perhaps,  you  will  say  that,  in  proposing  to  incarcerate  all  the  shacks  and  the 
knaves,  I  am  myself  suggesting  the  impossible ;  and  so,  divesting  myself  of  the  girb 
in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  evoke  and  encourage  your  contempt  of  idleness  and 
vice,  and  your  admiration  of  honest  industry,  I  will  pass  from  that  which  cannot  be 
done  by  the  policeman,  to  that  which  may  be  done  by  the  parson,  and  which  the 
parson  desires  with  all  his  lieart  to  do,  for  the  happiness  of  you  working-men.  What 
can  we  do  to  help  you  in  these  troublous  times,  when  men  s  hearts  are  failing  then 
for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  ?  What 
can  we  do  in  these  days  of  distrust  and  division  to  restore  confidence,  unity,  aad 
peace? 

You  may  remember  that,  some  years  ago,  Joseph  Arch  sent  a  number  of  dewf 
men  to  speak  publicly  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  condition  of  agricaltval 
l.ibourers,  and  as  to  the  wrongs,  which  in  his  opinion,  they  were  enduring.     I  was  at 
the  Derby  Station  when  one  of  these  men  was  earnestly  addressing  a  small  audiesct 
of  porters  and  others,  at  a  remote  end  of  the  platform.     A  train  approached,  and  hi^ 
congregation  dispersed.     I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  *•  Friend,  I  wa« 
you  to  tell  me  why  you,  who  profess  to  represent  those  who  work  on  the  farm,  are  so 
bitter  against  us  clergy  ?     Few  men  have  a  larger  acquaintance  with  my  brethren  than 
I  have  ;  and  I  ktunv  that,  with  few  exceptions,  whenever  a  labourer  is  in  want,  suffer- 
ing, or  sorrow,  the  first  man  to  come  and  see  him  is  his  parson."     *•  Well,"  he  said, 
**  we  think  that  you  know  our  grievances,  and,  therefore,  you  ought  to  have  joined  ui 
in  our  endeavours  to  denounce  and  to  remove  them."     I  replied  that  ** although  1 
could  remember  a  lime  wh^rv  vVi^  co\id\UQu  of  the  farm  labourer  was  much  worse 
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an  now,  when  be  had  los.  a  week  and  meat  only  on  Sundays,  I  was  one  of  those 
ho  thought  that  he  still  had  grievances,  that  he  might  have  much  more  Christian 
mpathy,  a  brighter  home,  and  happier  life  ;  but  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
as  our  mission,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  care  for  all  alike  ;  and  that,  although 
was  our  duty  to  help  those  to  right  that  suffer  wrong,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor 
ad  to  rescue  the  oppressed,  we  should  do  this  best,  not  as  partisans  of  a  dass,  not  as 
Jdng  a  side  in  conflicts  between  employers  and  employed,  not  as  meddlers,  much 
!ss  as  arbitrators,  in  matters  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  as  setting  before  both 
oxties  alike  the  supreme  claims  of  justice  and  charity,  of  patient  investigation,  of  a 
lutual  and  generous  combination.  For  example,  you  tell  me  that  the  wages  of  the 
mn  labourer  ought  to  be  higher,  but  when  I  repeat  your  petition  to  the  tenant  farmer 
e  tells  me  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  when  I  go  to  the  landlord  I 
iod  his  rental  reduced  by  some  thirty  per  cent.,  his  establishment  reduced  in  a  like 
iropottion,  and  in  many  cases  the  home  of  his  forefathers  for  generations  let  or  sold. 
Vhat  can  we  do  but  plead  for  the  mutual  forbearance,  economy,  self-denial,  the  fair 
idjustment  of  rent  and  wages  to  the  receipts  of  those  who  own,  and  those  who 
locupy,  the  land  ?  " 

I  need  repeat  no  more  of  a  conversation  which,  I  think,  did  both  of  us  good,  and 
eft  us  hearty  friends,  and  which  I  have  only  quoted  to  show  that  while  we  clergy 
Bust  not  presume  to  interfere  between  landlords  and  tenants,  masters  and  men,  as 
egaids  their  financial  arrangements,  we  may  impress  upon  both  their  obedience  to 
ivine  and  human  laws,  their  duties  to  each  other  and  to  God.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
djodicate  as  to  the  duration  of  labour,  to  propose  or  oppose  the  union  of  trades  on 
le  one  hand,  or  the  federation  of  shipowners  and  employers  on  the  other ;  but  we 
lay  and  we  must  maintain  equal  rights  and  the  same  freedom  for  both--for  the 
workman  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  his  labour,  and  for  the  proprietor  to  invest  his 
apital  where  and  how  he  may  please.  If  capital  and  labour  come  into  collision,  it 
t  for  us  to  protest  against  a  tyranny,  whether  it  be  of  wealth  or  of  numbers,  which 
set  threats  instead  of  arguments,  and  seeks  rather  to  constrain  than  convince,  which 
vovokes  reprisals  and  ends  in  mutual  loss.  Employers  have  the  same  right  to  com- 
bie  as  the  employed,  and  already  we  know  that  "a  line  of  steamers  has  been 
Ktablished  between  Calcutta  and  Hamburg,  and  goods  which  formerly  came  to  this 
Qimtry,  on  their  way  to  the  continent,  now  go  thither  direct."  Why  should  there 
ot  be  a  Court  of  Appeal,  a  committee  of  experts,  representing  both  sides,  and 
mpowered  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Andrew  Carn^e,  known  as  "the  Iron  King,"  the  head  of  the  Pittsburg 
^orks,  U.S.,  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  capital  of  ;£'6,ooo,ooo  is  invested  and 
Q^ooo  men  employed,  the  author  of  that  noble  essay  on  the  use  of  riches,  which  is 
ptly  entitled  "  The  Gospel  of  Wealthj'*  proposes  as  a  scheme  for  permanent  peaceful 
^tions  between  capital  and  labour  : — I.  Wages  on  a  sliding  scale,  in  proportion  to 
lices  received  for  produce.  II.  Conferences  between  representatives  of  different 
Cpartments  and  employers,  with  a  committee  of  arbitration.  If  such  an  organization 
Ould  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement,  it  might  have  legal  sanctions,  might  restore 
3«ifidence,  attract  capital,  encourage  industry,  and  be  welcomed  by  all  but  the  shacks. 

As  to  boycotters  and  bullies,  boulders  and  bayonets,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
llristian  land ;  violence  must  be  resisted,  and  property  protected.  The  riches  of 
^land  have  been  accumulated  by  working-men,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
^tiMren.  I  hope  that  I  am  speaking  to  many  here  who  may  add  to  their  possessions 
f  honest  industry,  "  gain  by  trading."  Should  not  these  earnings  be  secured  to  you 
(id  yours?  And  suppose  that  some,  who  had  a  great  success,  should  say,  **  God  has 
Calt  very  kindly  with  me,  and  I  will  build  a  place  for  His  worship,  or  set  apart  a 
ortion  of  my  substance  for  His  ministers,  or  give  such  and  such  a  sum  to  a  hospital 
r  Christian  school,"  should  you  not  make  this  offering;  in  the  faith  that  it  would  be 
pplied,  when  you  were  gone,  to  the  purpose  to  which  you  had  made  it,  and  not 
iverted  as  '*  national  property  "  to  the  diminution  of  rates  and  taxes  ? 

It  would  seem,  sometimes,  that  we  were  on  the  downward  grade  from  Christianity 
nd  civilization  to  the  condition  of  our  forefathers,  who  fed  on  acorns  and  painted 
hemselves  a  bright  blue — 

"To  the  good  old  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

rhe  results  of  this  ancient  and  simple  policy,  the  code  of  the  garotter  and  the  statute- 
aw  of  the  thief,  are  recorded  in  history,  and  are  foreshadowed  b^  ^t.'^VLTiO^VcL  ^^ 
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following  conTcrsation — "Well,  Bill,  I*ve  got  mv  three  acres  of  land,  and  I'm  goiv 
to  dig  it,  and  set  it  wi'  tatnrs.  Where  shall  you  ave  youra  ?  "  And  the  reply  la,  '*  I 
don't  want  no  three  acres,  and  I  ain't  a  going  digging  and  tatoring.  /  shM  Uk 
your  taiurs.**    And  in  the  pictorial  illustration  he  looks  as  if  he  meant  iL 

We  see  what  comes  from  the  introduction  of  physical  force,  in  place  of  mqoiqr, 
discussion,  and  legislation,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  Southampton  ilMi, 
and  we  lift  up  our  voices,  as  His  messengers  who  did  no  yiolence.  agjaimt  the  fay 
of  the  oppressor,  wherever  the  oppression  be.  "Why  boastest  thou  thysdf^  An 
tyrant,  that  thou  canst  do  mischief,  whereas  the  goodness  of  God  endmelk  ya 
daily?" 

Moreover,  we  must  not  only  protest  against  violence,  hatred,  and  malice,  bat  we 
must  plead  for  gentleness  and  brotherly  love.  The  design  of  our  ministry,  the  wSmtti 
of  reconciliation,  should  ever  be  the  first  ambition  of  our  hearts,  to  promote  ov 
Master's  glory  in  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  men.  We  exhort  all,  who  hate  fte 
power,  to  join  us  in  overcoming  evil  with  good ;  and  if  they  not  only  refoie^  hi 
resist,  then  we  must  denounce  and  warn,  and  do  our  best  to  help  those  who  aoMl 
help  themselves,  and  see  that  such  as  are  in  need  and  necessity  have  right. 

And  there  are  precious  gifts  and  beautiful  blessings,  which  were  designed  for  iBt 
and  to  which  all  **  have  right."  Clear  light  to  work  in,  and  pure  air  to  breathe.  It 
is  a  cruel  invasion  of  wealth  upon  health,  might  upon  right,  which  darkens  the  dh^ 
pollutes  the  atmosphere,  enfeebles  manhood,  and  kills  vegetation  ;  and  Uiis  vb^qAm 
is  all  the  more  odious,  because^  as  Lord  Derby  has  recently  stated,  '*  three-fbiiitliof 
the  smoke  emitted  from  the  Lancashire  chimneys  might  be  dispensed  with  bf 
enforcing  the  law,  as  it  actually  stands,  and  using  appliances,  which  are  already  vdr 
known,  and  not  particularly  costly,"  and  because  such  men  as  Mr.  Fletdier,  of  oota4i 
have  shown  practically  how  the  nuisance  may  be  removed.  I  speak  feelingly,  fv  I 
live  within  the  range  of  the  tall  chimneys,  and  I  would  urge  my  fellow-sufieieii^  *^ 
prefer  sunshine  and  oxygen  to  smoke,  smuts,  and  carbonic  gas,  to  elect,  as  iinitMf 
authorities  and  legislators,  such  men  as  will  gladden  our  eyes  with  views  of  tw 
firmament,  and  make  our  noses  a  delight. 

Working-men  have  been  robbed,  by  the  greed  of  gain  and  the  idolatry  of  pkawRi 
of  another  merciful  boon,  though  in  a  less  degree  here  in  England  than  in  otoer  ptrti 
of  Christendom — their  weekly  day  of  rest,  more  than  a  gift,  for  it  is  a  commandoMit 
also,  '*  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  isi 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work." 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Republican  France  ceased  to  recognize  the  Lord's  Dtjt 
and  ordered  that  on  the  tenth  day  instead  of  the  seventh  men  should  cease  from  tofl.  A 
year  ago,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  a  great  international  congress  came  to  the  codcIosmb 
that  the  Creator  knew  better  than  the  creature  what  rest  the  latter  required.  Wooli 
that  this  divine  dispensation  were  more  gratefully  appreciated,  not  only  for  the 
renovation  of  our  bodily  energies,  but  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  0* 
souls. 

When  an  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  an  equerry  to  James  J»Iasmyth  to  inform  him^ 
he  proposed  to  visit  his  works  next  day,  and  the  proprietor  replied,  "That  theyworf 
be  closed,  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  messenger  tried  first  to  bribe  Ibbi  If 
promising  a  large  order  from  his  master,  and  then,  failing,  said  with  a  snea,  *** 
your  Queen  asked,  you  dared  not  refuse."  Nasmyth  was  down  upon  him  likeooea 
his  own  steam-hammers — "  Her  Majesty  is  a  Christian  lady,  and  would  not  tein])t>| 
to  disobey  the  King  of  all  kings,  nor  to  deprive  my  work-people  of  their  tii7* 
Rest'i 

Would  that  every  master  had  this  courageous  faith,  and  would  strive  to  miketb 
Sunday  not  only  a  day  of  rest,  but  "a  delight  and  honourable,"  a  day  of  woidfi 
would  regard  those  under  him,  not  as  mere  machines,  but  as  souls  which  maybelj^ 
or  saved,  and  would  go  among  them  as  Boaz  in  the  olden  time  wentafflaC"* 
reapers,  with  "the  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  they  answered  him,  "the  LocdP* 
thee  ;"  would  esteem  them,  as  S.  Paul  bade  Philemon  to  esteem  OnesimnSySSl^ 
than  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved  ;  so  that  none  should  rise  up  in  the  judgiMi^'* 
say,  "  My  bodily  strength  was  all  he  cared  for,  and,  when  that  was  given  ami  A  -^. 
when  the  engine  stopped  and  the  shop  was  closed,  I  had  no  place  to  flee  nnttH  **  I* '^'^ 
no  man  cared  for  my  soul."  ^^  Iv  "' 

What  more  can  we,  working-parsons,  do  for  you,  working-men,  beyond  tbei<g  m^'^' 

tenance  of  these  your  rights?    Our  best  to  diminish  the  temptations  which soii^i*^-- 

you  to  drunkenness,  \usl,  ^am\A\ii^^  dvaconlent ;   our  best  to  increase  all  ^^1^ 

help  you  to  true  manVkkess,  se\\-vm,^ioNemt:^X^  ^xA  ^^-\«s^«l»  IJ^^' 
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lould  be  oar  special  endeavour  to  provide  for  you  commodious  churches,  and 
It  services  at  hours  convenient  to  you.  These  churches  should  be  open  always 
all,  because  He,  whom  we  worship  there,  has  said,  '*  My  house  ^all  be  called 


in  the  church  of  Strathfieldsaye :  every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  hear  the 
of  God." 

U  more?  We  can  be  to  you,  it  is  our  heart's  desire  to  be  to  you,  "  the  fi:iend  that 
at  all  times,  and  the  brother  bom  for  adversity.**  We  can  be  with  you  in 
hours  of  loneliness  and  pain  which  come  to  all  of  us,  and  even  in  the  dark 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  when  you  speak,  or  when  you  hear  the  last  farewell, 
I  brii^  you  the  message  of  our  Divine  Master,  '*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
To  dying  men  we  can  take  the  last  best  gift  of  their  djring  Lord,  saying, 
\  and  eat,  for  the  journey  is  too  great  for  thee,  and  go  in  the  strength  of  that 
nto  Horeb  the  Mount  of  God.*' 

what  can  you  do  for  us?  Let  me  answer  in  S.  Paul's  words,  "Brethren^ 
•r  tts.*'  Pray  for  us,  men  of  like  passions  and  temptations,  that  we  may  do  our 
nore  worthily,  and  overcome  evil  with  good.  Pray  with  us.  Never  do  we 
so  fully  our  brotherhood,  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
together  in  the  unity  which  shaU  never  cease,  as  when,  in  the  humility  of  our 
•n  weakness,  yet  with  the  same  glorious  hope,  we  kneel  and  pray  together  to 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven.** 

k  with  us.  I  shall  always  have  thankful  and  happy  memories  of  those  working- 
bo  were  with  me  during  the  Hull  mission,  going  through  the  deep  snow  night 
^ht  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  constraining  many  to  come  into 
urch.  Not  only  here,  but  elsewhere,  the  sympathy  of  working-men  has  been, 
the  chief  encouragement  of  my  ministry,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  and  hear  that, 
ti  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  this  sympathy  is  more  and  more  desired 
served  by  the  clergy.  It  is  freely  given  wherever  it  is  sought  from  pure 
B,  high  principles,  and  love  unfeigned ;  it  is  freely  given  to  the  true  servants 

"  Who  holds  no  man  above  his  brother, 
And  loves  us  least,  when  least  we  love  each  other.'* 


OHN  Eldon  Gorst,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Under  Secretary 

for  India. 

»RD  Bishop  and  Gentlemen— There  are  two  orders  in  the  Church — the  clergy 
2  people.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  as  one  of  the  people,  to  say  a  few  words  to 
id  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  clergy,  which  they,  perhaps,  cannot 
well  about  themselves.  They  have  wants  of  three  different  kinds—physical 
ir  bodies,  intellectual  for  their  minds,  and  spiritual  for  their  souls.  God  knows 
this  country  there  are  many  so  oppressed  by  physical  want,  that  we  can  hardly 
them  if,  after  having  spent  most  of  their  day  m  hard,  physical  toil,  they  find 
for  little  else  than  food  and  sleep.  There  are  some,  indeed,  so  unhappily 
stanced  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization,  that  even  their  hard  toil  can  scarcely 
s  for  them  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ;  and  to  talk  to  such  men 
r  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants,  seems  little  short  of  mockery.  Well,  in  the 
on  of  your  physical  wants,  you  have  now  plenty  of  advisers  and  friends.  The 
ty  that  working-men  have  in  these  days,  is  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
>  gain  their  ears,  and  to  distinguish,  if  they  can,  their  true  friends  from  their 
les.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  allow  me  to  assume  the  position  of  such  a 
but  one  or  two  considerations  which  I  will  venture  to  submit  may,  perhaps, 
nrving  of  your  attention.  I  do  not  tell  you  to  distrust  men  who  advise  you  to 
ce  some  present  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  some  future  benefit  That  is 
indple  upon  which  all  Friendly  Societies  go  ;  and  every  future  advantage 
le  purchased  by  some  present  self-denial  or  abstinence  ;  but  when  that 
sndation  takes  the  form  of  advice  to  strike,  and  to  cease  earning,  for  an 
ite  time,  the  wages  upon  which  your  wives  and  your  families  depend — I  do  not 
at    in  every  CBse  they  are  wrong^bot  I  do  say  thai  g,ta.^«  asA  caxtix\ 
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consideration  should  take  place  before  snch  an  expedient  is  resorted  to.  I  do  nytkit 
when  men  enter  upon  so  serious  a  calamity  as  a  strike,  it  should  be  seriously,  soberiy; 
and  not  with  very  light  hearts.  I  think  I  may  also  advise  you  to  turn  a  deaf  eir  to 
men  who  recommend  you  to  gain  even  your  physical  wants  by  violating  the  law,  m 
by  oppressing  your  fellow  workmen,  and  still  more  when  that  advice  tues  the  km 
of  conspiracy  against  social  order,  and  even  of  revolution  and  bloodshed.  Bn 
combination,  union  amongst  yourselves,  attention  to  the  wants,  not  only  of  yov  on 
individual  selves  but  of  the  class  to  which  you  belong,  are  not  vices,  but  virtiiei;  mi 
any  adviser  who  recommends  you  to  renounce  the  advantage  of  uaaokt  ill 
recommends  you  to  stand  isolated  in  the  battle  of  life,  is  an  adviser  «te 
recommendations  I  should  advise  you  to  scrutinize  pretty  closely.  But,  now,  o^  I 
remind  you  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  world  who,  whether  they  can  gife  jm. 
wise  advice  or  not,  will  give  you  honest  and  impartial  advice,  and  those  men  ait  Ik 
clergy.  They  are  not  trying  to  become  Members  of  Parliament :  they  are  Ml 
anxious  to  be  elected  Town  Councillors  or  County  Councillors  :  they  are  not  korii 
of  great  industrial  establishments :  and  they  do  not  desire  to  earn  a  Ixfiv  ■ 
agitators,  or  to  quarter  themselves  in  any  capacity  upon  the  workman's  wages.  ^M 
therefore  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  or  imprudent  thing,  when  a 


doubt  upon  any  matter  relating  to  his  physical  wants,  and  has  questions  he  wisbei  to 
resolve,  to  talk  those  questions  over  sometimes  with  the  parson.  You  need  Mt 
follow  his  advice  if  you  don't  like  it,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  hot 
what  he  has  got  to  say  to  you,  from  his  impartial  point  of  view.  In  strfta 
particularly,  it  is  useful  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  an  independent  man,  who  his  id 
particular  interest  on  either  side.  "  Lookers-on,**  says  the  proverb,  "  see  most  of  tbe 
game,"  and  I  sometimes  think  that  those  who  are  neither  capitalists  nor  worioBeii 
can  see  the  truth  and  the  right  in  some  of  these  economic  struggles,  when  the  eyei 
of  those  engaged  in  them  are  blinded  by  self-interest  or  prejudice.  That  is  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  about  physical  wants. 

But  you  have  also  intellectual  wants.  I  hope  I  am  speaking  at  least  to  some  worido^ 
men  whose  hours  of  labour  are  not  so  extended  or  exhausting  that  they  have  no  tine 
to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  to  the  society  of  their  wives  ao^ 
children.  Well,  I  know  a  great  many  clergymen,  and  I  am  sure  that,  withort 
exception,  they  are  always  ready  to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  in  any  lllOf^ 
ment  which  is  begun  in  their  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  minds  of  tlidr 
parishioners.  They  are  a  class  of  men  who  have  a  rather  high  level  themselTes  of 
intellectual  attainment.  There  are  philosophers ;  there  are  men  of  science ;  tbew 
are  thinkers  to  be  found  among  the  clergy  in  this  country.  In  towns  you  may. 
perhaps,  be  more  independent  of  their  assistance,  because  in  great  cities  there  lit 
young  members  of  the  educated  class  who,  besides  the  parson,  would  help  yoo  lo 
raise  yourselves  by  study,  by  reading,  and  by  thought.  But  I  know  many  coontiy 
villages  where  the  parson  is  almost  the  only  man  to  whom  the  people  can  look  for 
intellectual  help  ;  where  the  parson  is  at  the  head  of  every  night  school,  of  e*eix 
institution,  of  every  concert,  of  every  establishment  for  lectures,  and  of  eveiything 
else  which  is  done  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people  amongst  whom  h«Js 
stationed.  And  thus — as  I  said  of  your  physical  wants,  so  I  say  of  your  intelleclnal 
— it  is  worth  your  while  to  go  to  the  parson,  and  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say.  Now  1 
come,  finally,  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  In  this  country,  happily,  there  b 
an  opportunity  for  nearly  every  man  to  cultivate  at  least  his  soul ;  because  in  this 
country  we  have  had  established  for  centuries  the  great  and  glorious  institution  of  tbs 
Day  of  Rest.  I  have  been  brought  up,  like  you,  in  this  country,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
Day  of  Rest  as  long  as  I  can  remember ;  but  it  never  was  so  fully  brought  home  to  n* 
what  a  great  and  valuable  institution  this  day  of  rest  is  in  our  country  until  I  attctHJed, 
as  one  of  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  the  recent  Berlin  Conference,  and  learnt 
there  that  all  the  civilize<l  nations  of  Europe — France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain- 
regarded  our  seventh  Day  of  Rest  with  admiration,  and  were  seeking  some  mode  of 
providing,  by  legislation,  for  working  people  that  inestimable  advantage  which  *« 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  Without  regard  to  race  or  to  creed,  or  to  the  character  of 
their  Governments,  they  one  and  all  arrived  at  an  unanimous  opinion  that  Sunday 
should  be  secured  to  the  working  classes  of  Europe  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour. 
Well,  you  in  Great  Britain  possess,  and  have  long  posssessed,  this  day  of  rest  The 
hardest-worked  man,  the  poorest  girl  who  spends  her  week  in  toil,  at  least  has  the 
Sabbath  reserved,  on  which  she  can  think  of  spiritual  affairs  and  keep  alive  her  souL 
I  have  all  my  life  wondered  that  the  working  classes  in  this  country  do  not  throng 
our  churches,  instead  of,  \i\  so  many  places^  absenting  themselves  from  them,    \^^>y. 
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^.  ^ben  yon  enter  the  church,  you  enter  the  most  democratic  institution  in  this  coantry ; 
^^fM  enter  a  place  where  there  is  no  distinction  made,  in  theory  at  least,  between  rich 
"^"^  poor,  between  young  and  old,  between  great  and  small.  You  enter  it,  not  by 
jjjj  «.your  of  the  clergyman  or  by  the  favour  of  the  rich  people  of  the  parish ;  you 
^|^pt»  it  by  right  You  are  at  home  there,  and  if  any  respect  of  persons  is  shown,  it 
I^SQo^w  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  which  is  taught  there ;  in  dis- 
~  ^  'eQce  to  the  precepts  of  the  Master,  who  is  worshipped  there.  You  are  all  equal 
K  Him.  In  church  you  hear  that  which  can  comfort  the  aflSicted  ;  which  can 
»ie  those  who  are  in  trouble.  You  may  derive  there  spiritual  food,  whidi  vdll 
>u  through  the  trials  of  the  week,  and  enable  you  to  bear  the  sorrows  and 
ips  of  life  with  more  comfort  and  more  patience.  You  are  there  sure  to  get 
you  go  for.  Your  physical  wants  may  remain  unsupplied.  You  may  find  yon 
KK>t  got  the  intellect  or  the  time  to  grasp  intellectual  truths ;  when  you  come 
old  man,  there  will  be  depths  of  knowledge  you  never  have  and  never  can 
but  those  who  go  to  religion  for  consolation — ^none  of  them  ever  come 
away.  That  is  the  chief  and  the  principal  duty  of  the  cleigy — not  only  of  the 
ihed  Church,  but  of  every  religious  denomination  which  exists  in  this  countnr. 
Ler  that  the  working-men  of  England  are  in  any  place  persuaded  to  stay  outside, 
to  refuse  those  privileges  whidi  they  possess,  and  which  they  have  a  rieht  to 
I  wonder  they  do  not  fill  our  churches.  I  wonder  thej  do  not  insist — if  there 
.  necessity  to  insist — upon  being  admitted  there,  and  having  their  full  enjoyment 
^U»se  means  of  grace  whidi  are  provided  freely  for  alL  But  whether  the  working- 
"T^  accept  or  refuse,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
^^sue  to  you  that  invitation  of  the  Gallilean  working-man — "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
^t  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'' 


Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  for  South  Islington. 

ijk  PAUSE  a  moment  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  reception,  which  is  grateful  to  me 

^  "^  a  fellow  townsman.     The  last  time  I  stood  upon  this  platform,  which  was  now 

I  jtSLts  ago,  I  was,  to  use  Sir  John  Gorst*s  phrase,  "  Trying  to  be  a  member  of 

rbament.      I  was  then,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  Bishop's  **  one-eyed  speakers " — 

I  had  a  one-eyed  audience — ^but  now  I  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  ceased  to  be 

Polyphemus,  and  to  have  become  a  many-counselled  Ulysses,  taking  a  broader  and 

^il  wider  aspect  of  truth  and  right.     At  all  events,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  my 

^^rorking-class  friends  once  more,  and  to  take  part  in  this  great  gathering  of  Church- 

jnen  and  of  those  in  communion  with  them.    Such  an  assemblage  helps  to  fulfil  Lord 

t^Qdon*s  definition  of  the  object  of  an  Established  Church,  which  was  not  to  make  the 

Church  political,  but  the  State  religious.    But  what  have  I  to  say  to  you  now  that  I  have 

income  ?    I  am  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  speakers ;  nearly  all  that  is  worth  saying  has 

been  said.     I  have  felt  inclined,  as  thought  after  thought  has  been  uttered,  to  take 

gefoge  in  the  device  of  a  great  Mahommedan  preacher,  who,  on  ascending  the  pulpit, 

'MBdy  "  Oh,  ye  people  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  ?  "    Aiid  with  one 

Acoord  they  answered  '*  No."    **  Then,"  said  the  preacher,  ''  as  there  is  nothing  new 

■.vnder  the  sun  I  cannot  stay  to  preach  to  such  ignorant  people."    A  second  time  he 

came  and  asked  the  same  question.     And  the  people  cried,  "  Yes,"  upon  which  he 

said  "  Well,  if  you  know  already,  there  is  no  need  to  preach  to  you  at  all."    A  third 

time  he  came,  and  again  he  asked  the  Question,  and  they  shouted  a  double-barrelled 

answer,  "Some  of  us  do  and  some  of^  us  don't.     "Then,"  said  the  preacher,  "  let 

those  who  know  tell  those  who  don*t."    But  I  fear  that  if  I  do  that  the  Dean  of 

Rochester  vrill  **  run  me  in,"  and  that  I  would  never  induce  so  vigorous  a  constable  to 

take  the  same  view  as  the  American  did  of  the  Maine  Law. — *'  Well,  I  am  in  favour 

of  that  Law,  but  I  am  against  its  enforcement.'*    I  will,  therefore,  avail  myself  of 

the  suggestion  made  by  the  words  I  have  used  about  a  religious  State,  in  order  to  ask 

jrou  to  consider  with  me  what  religion  has  done  socially  for  the  State — that  is  the 

people ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  that  it  has  done  very  much  during  our  century  and 

Defore,  then  I  will  urge  this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  people  doing  all  they 

possibly  can  for  religion,  and,  through  religion,  for  yourselves  and  for  those  to  come 

after  you.     I  say,  then,  first,  that  the  religious  spirit  has  determined  the  character  of 

the  century  in  which  we  live.    That  character  is  one  of  religious  earnestness,  shown 

in  the  love  of  mankind.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  this  charateristic  of  out  ai^ 
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sneered  at  as  ''humanitarianism  *'  and  "  philanthropy  ^ — even  the  Bishop  of  Ripoo's 
stork  story,  had  this  as  one  of  its  applications — but  it  is  one  of  the  highest  and  very  bat 
characteristics  of  any  age  and  of  any  nation.    To  enable  us  to  appreciate  it  the  better,  I 
will  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  social  features  of  other  typical  peoples.     They  fiutudk 
great  contrasts.    Ancient  Greece,  for  instance,  was  a  splendid  example  of  pnhapB  the 
verv  highest  civilization  and  culture  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  yet  this  was  a  veaeer 
which  covered  slavery  as  an  ordinance  of  nature,  and  a  system  whicn  relegated  ahnorttll 
industry  and  business  to  slaves,  as  if  they  were  degrading  to  a  free  man.     And  heooe 
Greece  fell,  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  industrial  application.    Rome,  again,  had  no 
industrial  aptitude  ;  work  was  for  slaves,  and  war  alone  could  win  wealth.     Rome  ttm 
became  a  great  army  rather  than  a  great  nation,  and  the  long  peace— the  fut 
Romana — which  her  chief  historian  described,  was  a  peace  of  force,  a  peace  of  sobjtt- 
tion ;  her  power  was  the  sword,  a  sword  of  which  the  hilt  was  at  Rome  and  the  pobt 
everjTwhere.      Similarly,  the  Middle  Ages  were  marked  by  tumult  and  tnrbuKBoe; 
varied  only  by  the  combination  of  science  and  sensuality  in  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  ill 
cases  there  was  an  absence  of  that  humane  character  which  marks  Eiugland«  and 
which  will  enable  her  historian  to  write  of  the/ojr  Britannica — the  English  peace— 
as  the  era  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men.      There  are  also  maay 
modem  results  of  the  religious  spirit  and  of  practical  piety  in  England.     Freedom,  oif 
which  the  President  has  spoken  as  a  precious  possession,  is  one,  and  its  value  is  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  in  Hull,  where  we  speak  under  the  shadow  of  the  momnneat 
of  Wilberforce.     In  his  great  work  not  only  was  right  done  righteously,  but,  liafiD{ 
regard  to  the  experience  of  America,  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  work  of  justice  kis 
saved  both  the  colonies  and  our  empire  from  civil  war  and  the  danger  of  dismptioB; 
and  from  the  emancipation  movement  has  sprung  philanthropy  to  our  own  peopk. 
Sydney  Smith  has  said  satirically  of  English  suffering  humanity,  "  Oh,  if  they  woe 
only  black,  how  much  would  be  done  for  them  ! "    So  white  slavery  is  attacked  u 
our  mines  and  factories.     And  there  is  need.     Commissions  disclose  that  children  of 
six  dragged  coal-waggons  in  chains  for  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  dav,  and  thtt 
women  brought  their  burdens  to  the  surface  :  that  children  worked  in  factories  for 
fifteen  hours  a  day  and  were  beaten  to  keep  them  from  sleeping,  while  the  noe 
physically  and  morally  deteriorated.     So  at  the  Berlin  Conference  England  was  sbowB 
by  her  Factory  Acts  to  have  set  an  example  to  the  world,  and  to  have  fdsified  all 
predictions  of  their  industrial  results — such  as  O'Connell's  "Manchester  will  become 
a  tomb  " — by  at  once  securing  the  Race  from  ruin,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
competitive  efficiency  in  the  markets  of  the  world.    The  same  humane  spirit  hts 
marked  other  legislation,  as  in  the  protection  of  animals  from  cruelty ;  and,  for  mr 
own  part,  I  would  not  give  a  jot  for  the  religion  of  the  man  whose  cat  and  dog  vt 
not  the  better  for  it.    The  rise  of  England's  benevolent  institutions  is  traceable  to  the 
same  causes.     On  the  tomb  of  Howard,  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : — **  They  who  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  mankind  tread  an  open,  but  tn 
unfrequented,  path  to  immortality."    It  was  so  in  the  last  century ;  but  one  of  tbe 
brightest  pages  of  the  present  age  consists  in  the  record  of  the  growth  of  organised 
voluntary  effort  in  the  cause  of  charity,  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  to  raise  the  fiJIen. 
and  to  befriend  the  friendless.     There  is  no  inscription  so  noble  as  that  which  marb 
so  many  institutions,  **  Supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,"  and  we  may  wdl  be 
proud  of  Wilberforce,  not  only  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  also  for  the  foundatiflo 
of  the  first  great  charitable  and  social  movement — that  of  the  London  Society  fof 
Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.     It  is,  too,  a  most  admirable  modem  featore that 
the   working  classes  themselves  support   such  institutions  through  their  Friendly 
Society  demonstrations  and  otherwise,  and  by  taking  part  in  their  management   Tbe 
same  force  is  still  in   operation.      Recent  social   movements  have  sprung  from  a 
generous  impulse  towards  humanity.     The  claim  for  higher  wages  has  been  made  is 
prosperous   times,   and,   at  any  rate  in  many   trades,   there  has  been  room  for  as 
increase.     So,  in  many  employments,  the  hours  are  undoubtedly  too  long,  and  n 
some  cases,  for  instance  on  railways,  the  excess  even  endangers  the  public  ssfiEiy- 
What  is  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  necessary  changes  have  been  made  with  so  modi 
friction,  and  that  in  strikes  there  has  been  something  almost  like  social  war ;  and,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  effect  silently  those  changes  which  may  otherwise 
be  effected  by  revolution,  so  it  behoves  our  statesmen  and  local  leaders  to  devise  some 
means  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  such  disputes,  an  object  which,  in  our  Lonooo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  and  others  have  had  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  to 
and  equal  Councils  of  Conciliation — a  course  which  is  also  happily  being  taken  in 
Hull  and  elsewhere.    By  some  s>3kCi\v  mt^x^-a,  mtxv  TD»&t  be  enabled  to  work  in  hope 
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and  peace,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  fair  return  for  their  enterprise — whether  in 
capiUl  or  labour.  Two  things  are  very  certain,  that  underpaid  and  ill-fed  labour, 
unrequited  or  ill-requited  toil,  are  not  profitable  either  to  employer  or  employed  ;  in 
the  end  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Race — facts  which  are  conclusively  proved  by  the 
Jtatistics  of  the  elder  Mr.  Brassey  in  his  compirison  of  foreign  and  Eiiglish  workmen 
in  the  constiuction  of  railways  on  the  Contment.  On  the  question  of  hours,  too,  I 
have  always  held  that  the  prospect  of  leisure  is  the  greatest  incentive  in  work.  To 
fit  men  for  the  proper  and  profitable  employment  <»  leisure  the  true  remedies  are 
firee  education — which  Pitt  himself  proposed  to  ^ve  to  the  people  in  the  last  century, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  given  quickly,  for  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  very 
poor — greater  opportunities  for  rational  and  improving  public  recreation,  fitting  men 
tor  the  true  enjoyment  of  leisure  by  the  pubhc  provision  of  parks,  libraries,  and 
the  like,  and  greater  securities  for  health  and  strength  in  work  by  the  better  housing 
of  the  people — ^in  all  which  civic  works  Hull  will  take  its  proper  part.  Then  you 
will  be  proud  of  your  town,  not  only  hbtorically,  but  as  a  centre  of  progressive 
enterprise.  You  may  not  be  able  to  show  to  your  guests  the  interesting  remains  and 
ruins  of  some  places,  but  it  is  even  better,  if  you  have  sought  to  attain  a  high  ideal  of 
civic  life,  if  you  can  point  to  healthy  homes  of  the  people,  splendid  institutions,  and  to 
monuments  of  the  noblest  and  most  civilizing  lives.  Thus  much,  then,  man  owes  to 
re^gion,  and  in  return  I  urge  you  to  cultivate  the  religious  spirit  in  jrourselves  and 
others,  and  to  go  from  the  Congress  as  missioners  yourselves,  working  in  all  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  in  harmony  with  men  of  all  denominations.  This  you  can  each 
do  for  reli^on — ^you  can  live  for  it.  Unfortunately,  most  men  have  been  ready  to 
fight  for  religion,  even  to  die  for  it — anything  but  live  for  it.  Let  us  try  to  live  for 
it,  and  let  us  promote  the  truest  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  the  Race,  and  so  gain  those  greatest  blessings  which  are  thus  sum- 
marised by  Dr.  Doddridge : — 


<c 


'  Live  while  you  live,'  the  epicure  doth  say, 
'  And  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  day ; ' 
*  Live  while  you  live,*  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
'  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.* 
Lord,  m  my  life  let  both  united  be, 
I  live  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee." 


F.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  East  Hull. 

My  L<ord  and  Gentlemen — I  came  here  to-night  to  listen  and  not  to  speak,  but  will 
at  once  respond  to  the  Pre8ident*s  invitation  to  say  a  few  words.  I  think  I  can  best 
occupy  the  few  moments  at  my  disposal  by  expressing  to  the  Lord  Bishop  and  to  his 
colleagues  the  sense  of  our  satisfaction  at  the  privilege,  which  has  been  afforded  us  by 
the  presence  of  the  Congress  in  Hull,  of  hearing  those  words  of  wisdom  and  encourage- 
ment which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  not  only  to-night,  but  on  other 
occasions.  The  sermon  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  in  our  grand  Holy 
Trinity  church  was  a  soul-stirring  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and 
I  think  it  will  leave  its  mark.  We  have  dealt  with  Socialism  in  many  aspects.  There 
is  the  Socialism  of  the  schools,  the  Socialism  of  the  politician,  and  the  Socialism  of 
Christianity.  I  believe  that  the  Socialism  of  Christianity  will  in  time  absorb  and 
porify  the  Socialism  of  the  politician  and  the  Socialism  of  the  schools,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  realize  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity  a  more  and  more  recognized 
method  for  the  settlement  of  the  economic  questions  and  industrial  disputes  which 
have  recently  engaged  so  much  of  our  attention.  Possibly  when  we  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  oflove  and  Christian  Socialism  we  shall  no  longer  be  the  one-eyed  men 
spoken  of  to-night  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  but  shall  the  more  readily  see  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  be  more  disposed  to  apply  those  principles  of  Christian  love  and 
charity  and  forbearance  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  which  have  been  so 
forcibly  brought  home  to  our  minds.  Those  of  us  who  are  day  by  day  engaged  in 
the  sordid  material  interests  of  this  world,  and  which  for  us  have  so  ab^rbine  a 
character,  are  liable,  if  we  are  not  roused  occasionally  to  a  contemplation  of  higher 
spiritual  influences,  and  if  we  had  not  these  oases  in  the  desert  of  our  lives  which  these 
conferences  afford,  to  be  sunk,  and  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  in  a  gross  materialism. 
And,  therefore,  I  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.     It  is  a  privilege  and  an  advantage 
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which  we  have  had  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  have  been  brought  prominently  under 
our  notice,  and  that  we  ma^  realize  that  they  are  perhaps  more  satisfying  and  more  to 
be  desired  even  than  material  things.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  say  with  a 
former  venerated  Archbishop — 

"  Oh,  righteous  doom,  that  they  who  make  pleasure  their  only  end, 
Ordering  all  things  for  its  sake,  miss  that  whereto  they  tend  ; 
While  they  who  bid  stem  duty  lead,  content  to  follow,  they. 
Of  duty  only  taking  heed,  find  pleasure  by  the  way.** 

My  last  word  shall  be  a  word  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord  Bishop  io 
Uie  chair.  I  am  sure  we  all  realize  with  what  ability,  with  what  kindness,  and  with 
what  forbearance  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  President  over  this  Congress.  That 
sense  of  loss  which  some  of  us  perhaps  felt  when  we  understood  that  our  dear  fiiend 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  was  not  to  be  with  us  has  been  mitigated  and  remofcd 
by  the  very  able  way  in  which  thu  President  of  to-night  so  well  and  worthily  maintilm 
the  prestige  of  previous  occasion^  I  am  sure  that  I  am  interpreting  your  feeliogs  in 
tendering  in  your  name  to  him,  ^d  to  all  associated  with  him,  our  heartfelt  thaob 
for  the  privileges  and  advantages  we  have  enjoyed. 


The  following  letter,  which  had  been  received  by  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  the  President, 
was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  at  the  afternoon  meeting  in  Hengler's  CnoB 
Congress  Hall,  on  Friday,  October  3rd  : — 

'*  Coburg  Cottage,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull, 

"October  3rd,  189a 
*'  Chairman  of  Church  Congress,  Hengler's  Circus,  Friday  Afternoon. 
'*  I  beg  in  my  very  humble  way,  on  behalfof  myself  and  my  fellow-working-iMD 
of  the  town  of  Hull,  to  thank  most  heartily  the  authorities  of  the  Church  Congress  for 
the  great  sympathy  that  has  been  shown  to  us  by  giving  us  the  privilege  of  atteadiBg 
and  listening  to  such  distinguished  and  s]rmpathetic  gentlemen  as  we  heard  is 
Hengler's  Circus  last  night,  for  I  cannot  help  but  feel  it  was  sympathy  and  love  fton 
beginning  to  end  ;  and  I  trust  wherever  the  Church  Congress  is  arranged  to  be  held, 
the  greatest  possible  success  may  attend  it. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

**A  Workikg-Man/ 


OVERFLOW    MEETING. 

A  crowded  overflow  meeting  was  also  held  at  the  Salvation  Army  Barracks  nodef 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Chairman,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Bishop  Barry,  Mr.  Grotrian,  M.P.,  ihc 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  the  Dean  of  Rochester. 
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HENGLERS  CIRCUS, 

Friday    Morning,    October    3rd,    1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  Beverley  in  the  Chair. 


DEVOTIONAL  MEETING. 
Reverence : 
(a)  For  the  Name  and  Power  of  God, 
\b)  For  God's  Holy  Day. 
(c)  For  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Young  People  and  Children. 

PAPERS. 

{a)  For  the  Name  and  Power  of  God. 

The;   Rev.    WILLIAM    CHARLES    EDMUND    NEWBOLT, 

Principal  of  Ely  Theolbgical  College  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely. 

[f  there  is  a  dialectical  danger  in  accepting  all  general  statements — 
•  latet  dolus  in  generalibus** —  there  is,  it  would  seem,  a  moral  danger  in 
iGcepting  all  truisms,  without  protest. 

Now,  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  this  is  an  irreverent  age ;  but,  while  on 
lie  one  hand  this  may  be  the  heartfelt  lament  of  one  who  remembers 
lappier  things,  it  may  be  also  the  contented  acquiescence  in  a  lower 
standard  of  morality — '*  Yes,  this  is  an  irreverent  age."  Or  worse  still, 
t  may  be  only  the  complacent  triumph  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  has 
worried  his  way  to  a  right  to  be  wilful  without  rebuke,  who  sweeps  over 
>iie  by  one  the  cherished  beliefs  of  those  *'  dear  old-fashioned  people," 
^hile  he  daily  says  unto  them,  "  Where  is  now  thy  God  ?  " — "  It  is  an 
creverent  age." 

And  yet  he  would  be  a  hardy  man  indeed  who  would  venture  to  deny 
t*  We  dig  up  the  Pharaohs  and  photograph  their  grim  mummies.  We 
ear  down  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  poetry  or  tradition  in  which  we  assert 
hat  bare  myths  have  been  masquerading  in  the  garb  of  truth.  We  have 
^  ^ole  literature  of  prurient  gossip  which  buzzes  round  the  lives  of  those 
^hom  birth  or  station  has  elevated  in  society.  We  are  accustomed  to 
^sten  to  a  wail  of  lament  as  to  the  loss  of  parental  authority,  which  would 
^  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  painfully  suggestive.  We  burn  what  we 
adored  with  a  vengeance ;  and  if  irreverence  stopped  here  it  would  be 
sinful  enough  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Surely  it  is  a  phenomenon  which 
^e  cannot  but  regard  with  apprehension  that  the  strip  of  consecrated 
here  which  we  had  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible  to  the  tide  becomes 
^5s  and  less,  and  that  some  of  the  more  advanced  waves,  even  if  they 
^cede  again,  are  dashing  up  to  the  feet  of  that  which  we  were  accustomed 
^  hold  most  reverent  and  most  sacred. 

*'  Reverence  for  the  name  and  power  of  God.'*  The  fact  that  we  are 
discussing  such  a  question  at  this  Congress  at  all  seems  to  show  that  in 
^e  great  world-debate,  whose  tones  are  ever  waxing  louder  and  louder, 
^en  are  foigetting  that  which  was  an  axiom  of  a  more  reverent  tradition, 
^t  the  name  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  all  should  nol  be\tv\xodMC^^Vev\.o 
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the  arena  of  heated  discussion  and  debate  of  this  lower  housei  that  that 
were  some  things  taken  for  granted,  some  things  outside  the  arena  of 
dispute. 

And  now,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  attempt  to  clear  the  ground, 
and  to  define  in  some  way  what  is  meant  by  "  reverence  for  the  name  oif 
God,"  or,  perhaps,  what  I  conceive  it  to  mean.    Surely  we  do  not  need 
to  discuss,  in  an  assembly  like  this,  the  elementary  truth  of  the  evil  of 
profanity,  which  is  safeguarded  by  the  Third  Conunandment.     Nor  do 
we  need  seriously  to  discuss  such  outward  expressions  of  reverence  as  are 
enjoined  by  the  eighteenth  Canon,  or  which  underlie  the  rationale  of  what 
is  known  as  ritual  and  ceremonial  in  public  worship.     By  the  name  (^ 
God    perhaps    we  shall    do  well   to    understand   that    revelation  of 
Himself  which   God  has  vouchsafed    to  man,   the  revelation  made 
7roAv|LC€/oa>c  fcal  iroXvrpc^TrciiCt  and  culminating  in  the  Incarnation  of  die 
A070C,  "  the  Revealed  Name,  which  gathers  up  and  expresses  for  man 
just  so  much  as  he  can  apprehend  of  the  Divine  nature. 

It  is  the  attitude  towards  what  has  been  called  ''the  sender  of  die 
message  "  which  at  the  present  day  is  full  of  anxiety.  Men  Aat 
they  are  not  satisfied ;  in  vain  the  barrier  is  put  around  the  mount  of 
God ;  in  vain  the  black  cloud  which  veils  the  mountain  proclaims  Utft 
God's  existence  cannot  be  demonstrated,  only  revealed.  In  vain  die 
voice  of  the  trumpet  proclaims.  By  faith  we  understand  the  Being  of 
God,  not  by  logic.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sender  of  the  mesnge. 
There  is  something  more  behind,  to  be  got  by  following  up  a  line  of 
cosmology,  or  a  line  of  teleogy,  or  the  subjective  testimony  of  die 
conscience.  It  is  knowledge  that  comes  toppling  in  on  the  crest  of  that 
engulfing  wave,  and  insolently  demands  that  faith  should  make  waj 
before  its  roar,  and  glitter,  and  foam.  But  this  advance  is  just  what  die 
revealed  name  of  God  repels.  We  are  reminded  before  we  have  goDC 
far  on  the  path  which  leads  to  God,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
person  ;  that  God  has  revealed  His  name  for  the  very  purpose  of 
stopping  speculation,  in  places  where  even  the  shade  of  our  personality 
casts  a  defilement. 

The  name  of  God — the  message — must  be  received  with  reverence, 
not  with  criticism.  As  in  the  vision  of  the  seraphs,  which  Isaiah  saw. 
we  need  the  six  wings — the  twain  which  cover  the  face  in  reverence  of 
those  who  fear  to  look  upon  God,  ne  videant ;  the  twain  which  cover  die 
feet  in  penitence  lest  God  should  look  upon  them,  ne  videantur;  lh« 
twain  which  keep  them  poised  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  and  awt 
The  reverence  which  we  desiderate  is  best  described  by  him  whose  loss 
has  yet  left  a  great  unhealed  scar  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  tried  to 
bring  more  and  more  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye  of  the  Crucified- 
the  great  Dr.  Liddon,  Canon  of  S.  Paul's.  **  Reverence  is  the  sincert 
acknowledgment  of  a  greatness  higher  than  ourselves."  And  has  not 
God,  in  the  revelation  of  His  name  and  attributes,  striven  to  put  before 
us  this  great  personality  of  **a  greatness  higher  than  ourselves,"  befort 
which  human  criticism  must  bow  ? 

Now,  as  I  venture  to  think,  there  are  several  departments  of  life  ® 
which  we  may  well  demand  the  reverence  for  a  greatness  higher  dian 
ourselves. 

I. — First  of  aW,  m  m2L\drv^  ^^'^  ^ot  do^  vcv  mature  around  us,  and  indie 
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material  world.  God  has  revealed  Hinjiself  as  the  personal  self-existing 
cause  of  all  causes.  It  is  no  longer  the  grim  game  of  chess  with  an 
unseen  adversary,  where  a  mistake  is  followed  by  a  blow,  and  that  a 
blow  without  a  word.  We  are  not  moving  in  a  world  of  mechanical 
causes,  unimpassioned,  undeviating,  dead  to  our  remonstrance.  Are  we 
not  in  danger  of  conducting  God  out  of  the  universe,  and  bowing  EUm 
to  the  frontier  of  our  discoveries,  where  we  place  Him  on  a  shrine,  if  He 
exists  at  all,  of  Epicurean  insensibility  ? — 

"  Omnis  emin  per  se  Divum  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  sevo  summft  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  nostris  rebus,  seiunctaque  longe : 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni  privata  periclis, 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  o^ibus,  mhil  indiga  nostri 
Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur  nee  tangitur  irL" 

Is  there  not  a  danger,  in  an  age  of  concentrated  attention  on  secondary 
causes,  to  forget  the  Great  **  I  Am,"  by  which  name  He  has  revealed 
Himself  to  us  ?  to  cry  out,  in  the  passionate  vopi\Ka  of  discovery,  a 
glorification  of  our  own  wealth  of  resource,  when  all  the  time  we  have 
been  only  like  children,  who  think  we  have  discovered  for  ourselves  the 
rich  present  which  a  kind  benefactor  has  put  in  our  path,  to  enrich  the 
mere  bounty  itself  with  the  superadded  pleasure  of  our  finding  it. 

The  worship  of  secondary  causes  may  be  all  very  well,  if  it  lands  us  at 
the  edge  of  that  fringe  of  reverence  which  recognizes  the  majesty  of  a 
personal  cause.  But  there  is  a  terrible  danger  of  forgetting  this.  It  is 
not  a  little  significant  (granted  it  is  but  a  straw,  but  it  shows  the  way  the 
wind  blows)  to  notice  the  verdict  given  only  the  other  day  in  the  case  of 
a  death  from  lightning.  The  jury  brought  in,  '*  Death  from  exhaustion 
following  shock  caused  by  being  struck  by  lightning,"  on  which  the 
coroner  drily  remarked  that  the  old  verdict  used  to  be  ''  Death  by  the 
vidtation  of  God." 

II. — Again,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  losing  this  **  sincere  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  greatness  higher  than  ourselves  "  in  the  criticism  of  God's 
methods  which  goes  on  ? 

God  has  revealed  His  name  as  Jesus,  "  for  He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins." 

It  is  somewhat  jarring  to  listen  to  the  way  in  which  men  sometimes 
speak  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord — of  His  modes  of  revealing  Himself. 
Is  it  not,  to  take  quite  a  little  thing,  almost  irreverent  to  talk  as  we  do 
of  beautiful  chapters,  or  of  the  most  divine  part  of  the  Bible ;  or  the 
most  helpful  portion  ?  Are  we  justified  in  applauding  the  Bible  ?  It 
has  been  so  well  said  that  "  the  applause  of  men  implies  their  right  to 
censure — the  world's  praise  is  akin  to  blame."  Or,  again,  is  it  reverence 
for  a  greatness  higher  than  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  '*  more  important 
parts  of  Scripture,"  as  if  there  were  certain  parts  which  could  be  carted 
away  as  rubbish,  because  we  do  not  detect,  from  the  lack  of  an  experienced 
eye,  the  gold  dust  in  its  simple  statements  ?  One  would  not  have  said, 
a  priori^  that  a  precept  not  to  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  which 
tr^deth  out  the  com  was  important,  yet  S.  Paul  catches  it  up  into  the 
high  lessons  of  the  New  Testament;  one  would  not  have  singled  out  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  as  an  important  historical  personage,  yet  our  blessed 
Lord  lifts  her  up  into  the  pages  of  the  Gospel. 

Isitreverencef  again,  which  speaks  contemptuo\is\'5  ol  Myra^^Tcv>\^^a.c, 
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and  Jacob,  the  friends  of  God  ?  Was  not  that  rather  the  truer  spirit 
which,  as  Mr.  Keble  says,  made  the  old  writers  more  than  commonly 
afraid  to  censure  in  treating  of  the  lives  of  AMaham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
whose  God  He  willed  Himself  to  be  called,  Who  is  our  God  Whom  the 
Catholic  Church  worships  ?  Is  it  reverence  which  leads  men  to  talk 
with  a  light  heart  of  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Canaanites,  which' 
God  Himself  ordered  in  the  awful  secret  of  His  wrath  against  sin  ? 

And  if  with  the  Word,  even  more  so  with  the  Sacraments,  is  it 
reverent  to  treat  the  Church,  and  the  organization  of  the  Church,  whidi 
was  His  plan,  Whose  name  is  Jesus,  as  an  open  question?  Is  it 
reverence  after  all  which  tempts  us  to  think  that  preaching  Christ  is  one 
thing  and  preaching  the  Church  is  another,  as  if  the  good  Samaritan  of  the 
road-side  were  a  different  person  to  the  good  Samaritan  of  the  inn  ?  And 
it  is  just  the  same  with  the  tremendous  truth,  that  a  right  &ith  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  so  terribly  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture,  so  fear- 
lessly asserted  in  the  Creed.  Is  it  reverence  which  tempts  us  to  say, 
Do  not  listen  to  what  He  says.  He  does  not  mean  it — God  is  love  ;  forget- 
ting the  dread  personality  which  stands  there — a  greatness  higher  than 
ourselves,  Who,  while  revealing  His  name  as  Jesus,  yet  points  us  to 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  Atonement,  the  dread  sacrifice  of  the  Crois, 
which  the  Church  in  heaven  and  earth  never  ceases  to  plead  ?  '*  And 
yet  they  say,  Tush,  the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of 
Jacob  regard  it ; "  the  revelation  of  the  name  of  Saviour  is  also  the 
revelation  of  the  name  of  Judge. 

III. — And  a  third  place,  in  which  we  desiderate  reverence,  "an 
acknowledgment  of  a  greatness  higher  than  ourselves,"  is  in  worship. 
**  Emmanuel,  God  with  us.**  Here  again  is  a  name  of  God  whid» 
expresses  a  relation  of  God  to  us.  What  a  terrible  danger  there  is  of 
forgetting  worship  altogether  in  a  practical  age  like  this ;  or  even  more 
dangerous  still,  what  a  tendency  there  is  to  think  of  the  edification  of 
man  before  and  in  place  of  the  majesty  of  God.  How  terribly  sad  it  is 
to  notice  the  methods  which  are  adopted,  and  condoned  when  adopted, 
simply  because  they  attract  Ah,  we  need  to  learn  surely  more  and 
more  that  deep  spirit  of  reverence  which  breathed  through  the  services 
of  the  ancient  Church.  What  has  been  called  the  disciplina  arcator- 
the  mysteries,  the  symbolism,  the  expulsion  of  the  different  classes,  as 
yet  unfitted  for  the  Presence — the  stately  drama  of  the  Liturgy,  which 
led  up  by  ante-chamber  after  ante-chamber  of  beauty  to  His  Presence: 
the  mysterious  gloom  of  arch  and  aisle,  of  screen  and  barrier ;  the  dim 
light — in  one  word,  the  reserve  of  the  ancient  Church — now  how 
different !  The  Holy  Name  taken  lightly  on  our  lips  !  The  tripping  in 
and  out  before  the  presence  of  God  !  The  service  shortened  as  much  as 
possible,  stripped  of  all  solemnity  and  mystery  1  If  awe  has  been 
described  as  **an  elementary  reverence,"  it  would  be  something  if  we 
had  even  more  of  this  awe.  Surely  this  is  what  we  more  and  more 
need — a  respect  for  a  greatness  higher  than  ourselves — and  so  God  has 
placed  Himself  at  the  end  of  every  avenue  of  human  thought  to  claim 
our  reverence.  At  the  end,  the  summit  of  nature,  above  the  roar  of 
he  torrent,  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche,  the  mountain  glory  and  the 
mountain  gloom,  there  is  Jehovah,  the  great  **I  Am.*' 

At  the  end  of  all  systems  of  religion  and  religious  thought  there  is  He, 
Who  knew  what  was  m  m^tv^^Yio  %^n^  m^T\.^\sax^^s  best  for  them  to 
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dieve    and  know  to    their    salvation — Jesus,    the    Saviour    of   the 
orld. 

At  the  end  of  all  religious  worship  there  He  stands,  Whose  presence 
a  mystery,  Whose  influence  is  overshadowed  by  awe.  Surely  in 
ealing  with  this  reverence  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  deepest  needs 
f  our  human  nature  whose  crowning  degradation  is,  after  all,  summed 
p  in  that  character  which  is  the  product  of  an  irreverent  age — he  fears 
ot  God,  neither  regards  man ;  whose  crowning  glory  is  the  lesson,  if  it 
e  but  the  echo  even  of  a  lingering  tradition — '*  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
lat  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." 


The  Rev.  James  Edward  Cowell  Welldon,  Head  Master 

of  Harrow  School. 

T  will  not  be  wrong,  and  it  will  perhaps  accord  with  the  feelings  of  us 
U  at  this  meeting,  which  stands  to  the  other  meetings  of  the  Congress, 
t  sometimes  occurs  to  me,  as  the  Sabbatic  rest  to  the  debates  and 
onflicts  of  the  week,  if  I  begin  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  high  subject 
»y  uttering  the  prayer  that  in  treating  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  Name 
nd  Power  of  God  from  human  hearts  I  may  say  no  word,  even  un- 
fittingly, that  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  His  august  and  sovereign 
fill.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  so  striking  on  a  survey  of  philosophical 
nd  religious  thought  in  all  the  ages  that  it  refuses  to  be  put  aside,  although 
t  is  seldom,  perhaps,  apprehended  in  its  fulness  and  force;  it  is  the  wide 
liscrepancy  of  the  impressions  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  life 
nake,  as  it  seems,  upon  equally  trained  and  observant  minds.  Whether 
he  physical  universe  teaches  any  lesson  or  none  at  all,  and,  if  so, 
rhether  it  may  be  said  to  witness  in  a  primary  sense  to  the  beneficence 
)r  the  maleficence,  to  the  power  or  the  impotence  of  its  Creator:  these 
ire  questions  which  from  the  birthday  of  speculation  have  been  answered 
n  diverse  and  opposite  ways  by  men  who  looked  at  one  and  the  same 
Ime  with  the  same  intelligence  and  education  upon  the  same  unchanging 
ace  of  the  same  nature.  Pass  from  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  to  the 
philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  or,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  age  in  our 
)wn  land,  pass  from  Wordsworth's  beatification  of  Nature  who — 

**  Never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her," 

md  whose  **  privilege  "  it  is — 

<'  Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy," 

md  by  her  ministries  of  peace  and  beauty  to  sustain — 

"  Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings,"* 

;o  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  impeachment  of  Nature,  in  his  posthumous  essays,  as 
I  criminal  performing  every  day  the  things  **  which  men  are  hanged  or 
mprisoned  for  doing  to  one  another,'*  and  it  is  like  going  into  a  strange 


*  Lines  composed  a  \evi  miles  above  Tinleni  \bbe^*.  ^| 
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land  where  the  speech  is  foreign  and  bears  no  meaning  to  our  minds*  and 
every  sight  and  sound  around  us  tells  that  we  are  £ar  from  home.  How 
can  this  be  so  ?  For  if  the  phenomena  upon  which  judgment  is  passed 
are  the  same,  and  the  relation  of  the  judges  to  them  is  tihe  same  also^  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  discrepancy  lies  in  the  judges  taxat 
selves.  And  if  it  is  not  easy,  as  indeed  it  is  not,  to  express  the  secret  of 
that  discrepancy  in  a  single  word,  yet  the  word  which  comes  nearest  to 
expressing  it  will  be  reverence.  Reverence,  considered  as  a  sixiitial 
grace,  is  sanctified  awe;  it  is  (if  I  may  use  Aristotelian  tenns)  the 
supreme  virtue  of  the  theoretical,  as  is  purity  of  the  practical,  reason;  it 
is  the  agent  by  which  spiritual  emotion  is  precipitated  and  purified 
as  religion. 

We  do  not  always  sufficiently  consider  how  high  and  beautiful  a  giace 
is  this  reverence.  In  the  famous  passage  of  WilheUn  Meutei^s 
Wanderjahre,*  where  he  is  led  into  the  presence  of  the  Three  who 
preside  over  the  sanctities  of  education,  he  is  told  that  there  is  "ooe 
thing  which  no  child  brings  into  the  world  at  his  birth,  yet  it  is  the  one 
thing  upon  which  it  wholly  depends  whether  he  will  become  a  full  and 
perfect  man;*'  he  cannot  guess  what  it  is,  but  they  say  at  last,  *' Reverence 
(Ehrfurcht).  All  need  it,  perhaps  even  you  yourself."  Yes,  wc  iD 
need  it ;  we  never  needed  it  more  than  to-day ;  for  it  is  no  injustice  to 
some  at  least  of  the  speculations  which  are  now  put  forward  as  satis- 
factions of  the  human  heart  in  its  thirsting  for  God  to  say  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  simply  impossible,  for  anyone  to  ask  a  hearing  for  them 
in  serious  mood  if  he  were  gifted  with  a  little  larger  share  of  that 
reverence  which  is  not  less  vital,  surely,  than  knowledge  or  industry,  to 
understanding  the  mysteries  of  God.  But  let  it  be  boldly  said  in  the 
very  forefront  of  my  argument  that  the  Being  of  God — for  His  Name 
and  His  Power  are  nothing  less  than  this — is  not  a  subject  of  human 
thought  in  the  same  absolute  sense  as  other  physical  or  metaphysical 
facts  are  subjects  of  thought.  For  what  is  the  relation  of  man  to  God? 
Is  it  simply  one  of  criticism  ?  Has  he  the  right  of  calling  God  to  account 
for  His  providence?  Nay,  is  it  not  rather  one  of  loyalty  and  love? 
Somebody  cries,  perchance,  in  his  impatience,  **Iwill  not  worship  a 
Being  whom  I  cannot  understand."  But  the  answer  is  that,  if  you  could 
understand  Him,  then  indeed  would  worship  become  an  impossibility; 
for  worship  is  the  act  of  reaching  out  pious  hands  after  an  Ideal  higher 
and  holier  than  ourselves  and  unattainable,  and  in  that  very  act  we 
are  raised  above  ourselves,  though  we  come  not  nigh  Him ;  but  let  that 
Ideal  once  be  realized  by  human  hearts,  let  us  "  know  God  "  as  we  are 
**  known  of  Him,"  and  a  new  relation  occurs  between  Him  and  ourselves, 
a  relation  of  sympathy  or  equality ;  but  the  power  of  sacred  worship  is 
dead.  Thus  it  is  that  if  God  were  intelligible  He  would  cease  to  he 
adorable.  Mystery  is  as  essential  a  part  of  His  Being  as  is  majesty. 
**  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him  "  if  "  righteousness  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne."  The  temple  of  God  (» 
earth  is  dim  with  religious  twilight,  the  fire  that  bums  before  the  altar  dies 
away  and  is  lost  in  aisle  and  transept  and  clerestory ;  but  the  half-li^ts 
and  shadows  do  but  inspire  and  enhance  the  awful  reverence  of  the  soul. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  precise  definitions  of  God*s  Being  andof  Hb 
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relation  to  mankind  are  always  perilous ;  for  human  thought,  human 
language,  are  inadequate  to  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  divine 
truSis.  We  are  apt,  I  fear,  to  lose  sight  of  that  inadequacy.  We  give 
I  definition  of  God,  and  somebody  disputes  or  disproves  it;  then  we 
fancy  that  he  has  disproved  the  divine  being.  But  it  is  not  so ;  nor 
nust  we  be  slaves  of  our  formulae,  but  where  they  fail  must  correct  and 
enlarge  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  fails  in 
€ligiousness  as  being  "too  arithmetical."  So,  perhaps,  it  does  if  it  be 
aken  as  literal  truth.  For  what  logical  conception  is  it  possible  to  form 
if  the  hypostatic  union  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  ?  And  is  it  not 
:lear  that  no  sooner  have  we  assigned  the  name  ''Son  of  God"  to  the 
>econd  Person  in  that  Sacred  Trinity  than  we  deny  of  Him  the  very 
ittributes — such  as  posteriority  and  inferiority — which  are  essential  to 
he  reality  of  human  sonship  ?  But  this  is  only  a  proof  that  in  religion 
iiere  are  heights  on  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  human  intellect  to  breathe 
reely.  To  speak  of  God  anthropomorphically  is  to  speak  of  Him 
mrongly ;  yet  we  must  speak  anthropomorphically  or  not  at  all : — 

'*  It  is  quite  true  "  (says  Professor  Fiske)  "  that  to  ascribe  what  we  know  as  human 
>efSOiiality  to  the  infinite  Deity  straightway  lands  us  in  a  contradiction,  since  personality 
irithont  limits  is  inconceivable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  total 
humiliation  of  anthropomorphism  from  the  idea  of  God  abolishes  the  idea  itself." 

But  if  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  the  work  of  defining  and  criticising  the 
divine  nature  by  the  light  of  reason  is  tainted  with  an  original  vice.  It 
is  a  self-assertion  of  the  human  intellect  seeking  to  soar  too  near  the  sun. 
For  the  relation  of  man  to  God  is  as  that  of  a  child  to  its  earthly  parent, 
only  it  is  sublimated  and  refined  by  His  perfection;  it  is  a  relation 
which  forbids  criticism  or  is  destroyed  by  it ;  for  who  are  we  that  we 
should  demand  a  revelation  of  His  mind  in  all  its  sanctity  and  glory  to 
human  eyes?  Thus  what  we  can  know  of  Him  may  inspire  our  faith 
with  admiration  and  gratitude,  but  what  we  cannot  know  may  never 
excuse  our  loss  of  faith.  For  God  has  given  to  human  reason  all  pre- 
rogatives except  that  of  apprehending  Himself.  None  of  us,  however 
richly  endowed  with  intellect,  is  God's  censor,  we  are  all  His  servants 
and  sons.  Nor  is  it  true  in  religion  that  *'  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,"  for  man  is  himself  measured  and  controlled  by  God. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  human  reason  lies  subject  to  an  essential  limita- 
tion or  disability  in  its  judgment  of  the  divine  nature  and  providence  ; 
for  the  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  Infinite,  nor  the  mortal  the 
Everlasting,  nor  the  sin-stained  the  All-holy  and  All- wise.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  words  of  the  great  prophet : — "  My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  My  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  My  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
and  My  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."  But  then,  as  so  often  happens 
in  divine  things,  it  is  man's  very  weakness  that  is  his  strength,  his 
impotence  which  is  the  secret  of  his  glory.  He  thinks  he  would  be 
happy  if  he  could  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,  and  his  happiness 
lies  not  in  solving  it,  but  in  ceaselessly  searching  for  its  solution.  He 
calls  himself  the  crown  of  creation ;  yet  it  were  the  worst  loss  that  could 
happen  to  him  if  he  should  believe  in  no  Power  higher  and  holier  than 
himself.  For  it  is  the  strivings  of  thought  and  conscience  in  the  presence 
of  life's  mysteries  that  are  the  inspirations  of  his  poetry  and  devotiow.       m 
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But  is  this  all?  Does  reverence  for  divine  things  teach  only  the 
preciousness  of  spiritual  truth  and  its  impossibility  ?  If  reason  is  impotent 
to  construct  a  religion,  is  there  no  other  means,  not  irrational,  of 
constructing  it? 

There  is  such  a  means.     For  man  is  capable  not  only  of  discoverii^ 
truths,  but  of  having  them  discovered  to  him.     The  light  may  Strom 
upon  him  from  without  as  well  as  from  him  upon  things  external  to  him- 
self.    He  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  mountains  that  gird  his  life  with  darkoes; 
he  despairs  of  climbing,  by  however  long  and  painful  effort,  to  those 
distant  heights  beyond  which,  as  he  supposes,  lies  the  day ;  but  lo !  the 
sun  rises  in  its  strength  above  the  mountains,  and  his  life  is  flooded  with 
light.     And  the  illumination  which  he  receives  is  justified  by  its  eflects; 
it  warms,  softens,  and  sanctifies  his  being,  and  as  the  light  is,  so  is  the 
love  within  his  soul. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  sayings  which  are  paradoxes  to  all  who  are 
without,  but  simple  truisms  to  all  who  are  within,  the  pale  of  religioo. 
'*  I  believe  in  order  to  understand.'**  "  The  existence  of  God  is  moR 
certain  than  the  most  incontestable  geometrical  proof.*'t  '^Hanun 
things  cannot  be  loved  without  being  known,  but  divine  things  cannot 
be  known  without  being  loved."} 

But  reverence  does  not  end  with  the  apprehension  of  divine  truth  as 
revealing  itself  to  man ;  it  appropriates  and  assimilates  that  truth.  It 
surrenders  itself  to  the  ecstasy  of  communion  with  Him  Who  is 
infinite  and  eternal.  It  discerns  in  Him  the  consummation  of  the  viitoe 
of  which  all  human  moralities  are  but  as  shadows.  Against  our  weak* 
ness  stands  His  almightiness,  against  our  mutations  His  immutabilityf 
against  our  failures  His  perfection,  against  our  disquietudes  His  immortal 
peace.  And  to  know  Him,  to  stand  in  relation  to  Him  through  His 
Son,  is  (as  the  Scripture  itself  says)  eternal  life. 

This  is  the  supreme  blessing  reserved  for  the  sons  of  God.  We  whoare 
creatures  of  a  day,  who  know  not  wholly  what  is  good  nor  wholly  do  the 
good  we  know,  as  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  throne  of  the 
Supreme,  are  conscious  that  a  Hand  is  put  forth  to  aid  us,  an  Eye  of 
awful  love  and  grace  looks  down  upon  us,  and  a  voice  so  sweet  and 
strong  we  know  it  to  be  divine,  whispers  in  our  ears,  bidding  us  raise  our 
eyes  and  hearts  to  the  vision  of  bliss.  We  are  enthralled  and  amazedi 
our  spirit  frills  within  us,  we  dare  not  welcome  the  sublime  benediction; 
but  slowly  strength  retlirns  and  consciousness  and  peace,  and  we  knot 
that  our  Redeemer  is  our  God.  Beyond  this  knowledge  none  nay 
venture  while  life  lasts ;  but  it  is  the  earnest  and  assurance  of  heaven. 


{b)  For  God's  Holy  Day. 

The  Right    Rev.  W.  Walsiiam    How,  D.D.,  Lord    Bishop  of 

Wakefield. 

I  CAN  only  treat  the  subject  before  me — that  of  Reverence  for  God's 
Day — very  practically.  There  is  a  commandment  in  the  Mosaic 
Decalogue   enjoining  the   strict  observance   of  a   day  of  rest.    It  is 
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€faced  by  a  *'  Remember."  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  a  divine 
•enactment  of  an  existing  rule.  The  Christian  Church,  surely  under 
e  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  the 
iservance  of  a  seventh  day,  but  with  an  alteration  of  the  day  to  that  of 
e  Lord's  Resiirrection.  There  was  no  doubt  some  uncertainty  in  the 
atter  for  a  time.  S.  Paul  does  not  speak  with  much  respect  of  Sabbaths, 
ough  I  suppose  he  would  include  them  in  those  days  which  might  be 
garded  **  unto  the  Lord,"  even  though  they  might  also  be  disregarded 
into  the  Lord."  The  process  of  the  substitution  of  the  Lord's  Day  for 
e  old  Sabbath  seems  to  have  been  gradual,  though  effected  in  the 
iriiest  days  of  the  Church.     In  some  cases  both  days  were  observed  for 

short  time.  The  result,  however,  is  that  throughout  Christendom 
e  first  day  of  the  week  is  known  as  the  Lord's  Day,  and  is  observed 
I  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees.  The  Church  of  Christ 
rerywhere  recognizes  the  day,  and  the  practical  question  for  us  is, 
[ow  shall  2e/^  observe  it?  I  am  glad  that  the  very  form  in  which  the 
aestion  is  brought  before  us  to-day  suggests  that  the  day  is  to  be  treated 
ith  reverence.  I  hold  the  observance  to  be  one  of  God's  good  gifts  to 
lis  people,  and  whether  it  come  "  through  Angels  by  the  hand  of  a 
lediator,"  or  whether  it  be  the  Church's  recast  oi  the  ancient  ordinance, 

is  a  precious  thing,  which  we  dare  not  handle  lightly. 

I  suppose  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  consider  is  what  the  Lord's  Day 
lould  be,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  would  naturally  be,  to  those  living, 
r  striving  to  live,  as  faithful  and  loyal  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
ant  to  regard  the  question  from  a  high  standpoint,  to  lift  it  far  above 
etty  details,  to  set  it  in  the  light  of  God.  The  Christian  man  has  the 
rst  day  of  the  week  marked  out  for  him  as  a  day  of  special  character 
Qd  observance.  What  theh  must  be  its  character  and  observance  ? 
Certainly  to  him,  if  trained  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  can  never 
e  a  day  of  Sabbatarian  gloom  and  severity.  The  very  change  of  day  must 
ring  with  it  a  change  of  character,  and  make  it  a  *'  day  of  joy  and 
ladness,"  a  "day  of  resurrection."  It  is  a  festival,  and  no  fast,  to  him. 
^  hallowed  hours  will  be  full  of  rejoicing  as  well  as  of  rest  and  peace, 
nd  in  its  observance  he  will  not  be  over-careful  to  ask,  "  Is  this  or  that 
ling  lawful  on  such  a  day  ?  "  He  will  welcome  its  weekly  return  for  its 
lessed  and  happy  uses.  Bright  joyous  worship,  loving  study  of  holy 
dngs,  peaceful  rest  from  daily  cares  and  toils — these  will  be  sijnple  and 
itoral  uses  to  which  he  will  put  the  holy  day.  He  will  not  abstain  from 
uious  secular  occupations  or  relaxations  because  he  counts  them  sinful 

themselves  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  because  he  has  no  desire  or  taste 
r  them.  He  does  not  want  to  give  as  little  of  the  day  to  God  and  as 
uch  to  self  as  he  can,  because  the  happiest  part  of  the  day  is  what  is 
ven  to  God.     But  none  the  less  he  can  rejoice  in  the  many  blessings 

this  life  which  are  granted  him,  and  in  simple,  natural  ways  make  the 
ly  a  bright  and  happy  one. 

Does  anyone  say,  **  Yes,  this  may  be  for  the  few,  but  the  question 
fore  us  concerns  the  many,  and  you  cannot  hope  that  any  such  high 
mdard  will  ever  be  generally  accepted  "  ?  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also 
le  that  you  cannot  deal  with  any  such  question  aright  without  first 
aping  out  a  high  ideal  and  understanding  how  it  will  be  regarded  by 
ose  who  live  the  best  and  truest  lives.  Do  let  us  keep  a  high  standaxd 
34 
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before  us.     We  have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  least  worthy.    And 
then,  having  fashioned  to  ourselves  our  ideal,  we  must  try  to  judge  bow 
far  it  may  be  wrought  out  in   the  midst  of  the  faithlessness  and 
indifference  of  the  world.     It  may  be  impossible  to  press  our  ideal  always 
and  everywhere.     But  we  must  never  abandon  it  as  our  ideal.    So  we 
come  to  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  Sunday  observance  for  the 
average  Christian — I  mean  for  such  as  desire  to  do  right,  and  to  make 
a  good  use  of  the  day,  but  who  can  scarcely  be  trusted  to  rise  instinctively 
to  a  high  conception  of  its  best  and  holiest  uses.    For  such,  and  indeed 
for  all  more  or  less,  we  do  need  the  day  to  be  safe-guarded  by  public 
opinion,  and  in  some  very  simple  ways  by  public  opinion  embodied  in 
State  enactment.     I  suppose,  however,  that  public  opinion  is  of  infinitely 
more  moment  than  State  enactment,  and  that  the  latter  will  never  do 
much  to  ensure  the  due  observance  of  the  day  except  when  fortified  by 
the    former.     I    fear  public  opinion    is   gradually,   and    not  slowly, 
deteriorating  in  this  matter,  and  I  must  utter  a  very  earnest  and  mounifbl 
protest  against  that  utter  desecration  and  secularization  of  the  L(»d's 
Day  which  is,  I  fear,  becoming  increasingly  common  among  all  classes, 
and  not  the  least  so  among  those  who  set  the  fashion  to  others,  and  for 
whom  there  is  no  such  excuse  as  can  be  made  for  the  poor  hard-worked 
toiler  who  has  little  rest  and  leisure  during  the  remainder  of  the  weeL 
Those  who  recognize  no  religious  restraints  cannot  of  course  be  appealed 
to  on  any  personal  grounds  of  loss  to  themselves  and  to  their  own 
highest  interests,  but  they  little  realize  how,  by  their  Sunday  parties  and 
entertainments,   their  Sunday    pleasures  and    amusements,  they  are 
robbing  others  of  the  chance  of  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  holy  day, 
and  for  their  own  selfish  indulgence  breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
have  at  least  to  a  large  degree  guarded  the  rest  and  the  peace  of  those 
to  whom  these  blessings  are  most  precious. 

Of  course  it  is  constantly  said,  *'  If  people  go  to  church  in  the  morning, 
what  harm  is  there  in  (say)  a  game  of  cricket  or  lawn-tennis,  or  a  viiii 
to  a  museum  or  picture  gallery,  in  the  afternoon  ?  "  As  I  said  before,  I 
am  not  going  to  pronounce  upon  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  this 
or  that  particular  act.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  case  in  which  the  larger 
principles  and  aims  must  rule  the  special  instances.  I  do  shrink  from 
all  that  mars  and  destroys  the  special  tone  and  character  of  the  day.  I  dare 
say  I  am  old-fashioned,  possibly  tinctured  with  Sabbatarianism,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  our  English  Sunday  becoming  like  a  Contineniil 
Sunday.  I  am  sure  such  a  change  would  involve  a  great  lowering  of 
religious  feeling  in  our  land.  Moreover,  my  knowledge  of  working-men 
has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  a  very  large  number  reject  the  idea  ot 
opening  even  the  most  harmless  places  of  amusement  on  Sunday,  noi,  I 
fear,  in  most  cases  from  any  deep  religious  scruple,  but  because  they 
deprecate  any  possible  encroachment  on  the  working-man's  lawful  rest 
from  work  on  that  day. 

What  then  should  the  average  Christian  aim  at  as  the  due  measure  of 
observance  to  be  accorded  to  the  Lord's  Day  ?  Starting  from  the  idea 
of  reverence  for  a  day  given  to  him  by  God  and  by  the  Christian  Churdi» 
he  will  surely  seek  to  hallow  it  by  using  it  (as  the  **  sanctified  commofl 
sense  "  of  the  majority  of  good  people  has  learnt  to  use  it)  happily  yet 
holily,  cheerfuWy  ^el  ie\\^vow?\^ — ^oishi^,  instruction,  rest,  recreation,all 
bearing  their  patl  in  vVv^  t.TC\)^\o^m^^\.  qI  \v^\vwa^.   \  -^^  sure  we  have 
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ason  to  thank  God  for  one  thing  in  these  days — I  mean  for  the 
arvellous  brightening  and  beautifying  of  our  Church  Services.  With 
ir  early  Communions,  in  place  of  one  once  a  month  following  a  long 
earying  service  ;  with  our  well-trained  and  efficient  Choirs,  in  place  of 
le  dreary  old  Parish  Clerk ;  with  our  Children's  Services,  in  place  of 
othing — for  there  was  no  attempt  half  a  century  ago  to  make  the  Church 
ervices  attractive  to  the  children ;  with  our  preaching,  I  do  believe, 
ith  all  its  defects,  infinitely  more  simple  and  real  and  interesting  than 
was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers ;  with  our  Churches  beautiful  and 
rderly  to  a  degree  never  dreamt  of  once ;  we  have  no  right  to  find 
ur  church-going  dull  either  for  ourselves  or  for  our  children.  And  then 
lere  is  the  happy  Christian  home,  where  parents  and  children  can  be 
jgether  for  at  least  one  day  of  peaceful,  loving  intercourse.  It  need 
ot  be  dull  because  purely  secular  things  are  put  away.  I  was  brought 
p  to  put  away  all  novels  on  Sunday.  I  am  glad  I  was.  I  never  found 
:  dull.  I  never  like  secular  music  on  Sunday,  and  as  there  is  plenty  of 
ood  sacred  music,  I  never  miss  it.  I  like  to  mark  the  day  by  little  things 
ot  obligatory  in  themselves,  but  helpful  to  that  reverence  for  God's  Day 
rhich  I  trust  may  never  die  away.  God  preserve  to  us  our  Sunday,  no 
[ay  of  secular  frivolity,  no  day  of  austere  sanctimoniousness,  but  a  day 
•f  rest,  a  day  of  worship,  a  day  of  joy,  a  day  of  peace — in  a  word  **an 
^ter-day  in  every  week." 


(c)  For  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Young  People  and  Children. 

The  Ven.  Richard  Frederick  Lefevre  Blunt,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  and  Canon  of  York. 

This  is  the  branch  ofthe  great  subject  of  reverence  on  which  I  have  been 
isked  to  speak.  In  treating  it  I  would  remember  that  this  is  a  devotional 
neeting,  and  therefore  anything  that  savours  of  controversy  would  be 
)ut  of  place — that  this  is  an  address  to  a  Congress,  not  a  sermon  to  a 
:ongregation — a  Congress  of  Churchmen,  and  therefore  the  sober  and 
vise  lines  of  the  Church's  teaching  should  be  our  limit ;  and,  above  all, 
hat  since  the  subject  is  reverence  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  should 
specially  pray  that  He  may  at  this  time  direct  and  rule  our  hearts, 
)earing  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  may  recognize  His  work  in 
>thers  and  in  ourselves. 

It  was  a  noble  utterance  of  the  Roman  satirist — "  Maxima  debetur 
>uero  reverentia."  **  The  deepest  reverence  is  due  to  a  child."  It  was 
I  true  application  of  that  reverence  when  he  bade  the  parent  restrain 
limself  lest  his  child  should  suffer  from  his  evil  example.  We  Christians 
:annot  see  less  to  reverence  in  our  children  than  Juvenal  saw;  the 
•everence  we  would  pay  is  in  full  view  of  the  revelation,  both  of  God's 
loliness  and  of  man's  fall,  for  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  not  human  corruption,  but  human  redemption  ;  not  the  Fall, 
3Ut  the  Incarnation ;  not  the  omnipotence  of  Satan,  but  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God  ;  and  the  application  of  this  doctrine  is  found  for  us 
Churchmen  in  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
nrhich  teaches  each  baptized  child,  however  ignorant,  V\owevex\)cvoM^>^es&> 
iowever  sinful,  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  "  a  membet  ol  CXiiv&X.,  xJaa 
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child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  I  take  it 
therefore  that  the  reverence  due  to  Christian  childhood  is  the  expression 
of  faith  in  the  covenant  relation  of  each  child  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  On  the  face  of  each  little  one  we  may  trace  some  ray  of  "the 
light  coming  into  the  world,  which  lighteth  every  man,"  some  likeness 
to  the  King  who  says  not  less  of  children  in  English  nurseries  than  of 
those  in  Gsdilean  homes — "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

To  suggest  some  thoughts  concerning  this  reverence  for  the  Hdy 
Spirit  in  our  children,  especially  in  little  children,  and  some  ways  d 
showing  it  in  our  treatment  of  them,  is  the  duty  that  has  been  entrusted 
to  me. 

It  has  been  lately  said  that  *'  the  child  as  an  object  of  public  solidtnde, 
and  of  social  obligation  the  most  sacred,  is  entirely  a  modem  discovery." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  statement :  for  although  potentidly 
this  solicitude  for  children  was  contained  in  Christ's  treatment  of  them 
and  commands  concerning  them,  practically  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  Christendom  to  the  duty  of  copying  His 
example  and  of  doing  His  behest.  True,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
involved  the  sacredness  of  childhood  ;  the  life  of  the  child  Jesus 
hallowed  all  child-life  ;  Christian  art  in  its  devotional  representation  of 
the  Divine  Child  in  His  mother's  arms  enshrined  it ;  but  even  chivaky 
failed  to  secure  for  childhood  any  share  of  the  glory  with  which  it 
surrounded  womanhood.  Long  centuries  ago  Christ  "  set  the  child  in 
the  midst,"  and  there  the  Christian  Church  ought  always  to  have  behdd 
it.  But  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  understand  His  divine  purpose,  and 
are  learning  to  minister  to  each  side  of  child  life.  Infant  mortality  now 
so  appalling  must  be  no  longer  tolerated  ;  cruelty  to  children  must  be 
punished  as  specially  heinous ;  child  labour  must  be  still  further  restricted 
Children's  health,  happiness,  instruction,  education,  and  recreation  are 
being  cared  for.  Children's  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes,  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  are  multiplying  daily.  The  provision  of  science,  art, 
poetry,  music,  country  holidays  is  employing  the  thoughts  and  exercising 
the  ingenuity  of  thousands  ;  Sunday  schools,  children's  services,  missions, 
and  guilds  are  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  the  Church  ;  and  parents' 
unions,  children's  help  societies,  parents'  educational  unions  are  all  part 
of  the  machinery  by  which  we  may  be  helped  to  help  them.  The 
child  question  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  our  time.  The  Church, 
the  State,  and  public  opinion  are  all  agreed  in  recognizing  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  child  set  in  our  midst  as  the  hope  of  the  coming 
generation.  Now,  if  all  this  be  true,  it  is  reasonable  to  enquire  how 
this  responsibility  is  being  exercised.  It  may  be  new  perils  will  beset 
the  child  of  to-day  not  less  dangerous  than  those  that  beset  its 
forefathers.  It  is  tolerably  certain  not  to  be  neglected,  but  it  may  be 
spoiled,  it  may  be  artificially  developed,  it  may  become  the  subject  of 
experiments  that  may — 

,**  Substitute  an  universe  of  death 

Vox  that  which  moves  with  light  and  life  informed, 
Actual,  divine  and  true."  * 

In  our  very  eagerness  we  may  do  too  much,  where  before  we  did  too 
little,  or  we  may  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  wholly  engrossed  in  oar 
own  work  for  the  cViM  v^e  tc\?i^  \o\q,"ev.CiCid'?.. 
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There  are  two  methods  of  training  children  in  the  things  of  God,  two 
ines  of  thought  to  support  these  methods,  perhaps  two  classes  of 
Z^hristians  who  sympathize  exclusively  with  one  or  the  other.  Each 
represents  one  side  of  truth ;  our  danger  is  lest  we  exaggerate  the  one 
flind  pass  by  the  other.  There  is  the  tendency  in  some  minds  to  overrate 
the  effects  of  the  Fall,  in  others  to  overlook  the  Fall  in  the  Redemption. 
Some  teachers  ignore  altogether  the  intuitive  impulses  of  the  child 
towards  good,  others  exaggerate  them.  Some  would  esteem  it  the  height 
of  enthusiasm  to  look  for  any  religion  except  as  the  result  of  direct  teaching, 
others  would  trust  entirely  to  what  has  been  called  ''  the  devout  intuition 
of  the  human  mind,"  and  would  only  preserve  the  child  from  moral  taint. 
The  one  class  read  the  Lord's  command  as  if  He  said,  *'  Make  little 
children  like  yourselves,"  forgetting  that  He  really  said,  "Become  like  little 
children ; "  while  the  other  would  forget  that  we  are  bidden  to  ''train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  as  well  as  the  principle  which  underlies  it, 
that  divine  grace  is  no  substitute  for  human  action.  The  representative 
of  the  former  is  to  be  found  in  Locke,  of  the  latter  in  Wordsworth. 
In  a  word,  the  one  class  believe  exclusively  in  tuition,  the  other  in  intuition. 

Now  the  course  of  wisdom  lies  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  in  a  safe  via 
media^  but  in  due  recognition  of  both  truths.  If  *^  grace  is  not  tied  to 
means,"  God's  work  cannot  be  limited  by  ours.  With  our  aid,  or 
without  our  aid,  He  is  always  seeking  to  form  in  each  of  His  children 
His  divine  image.  It  is  His  work  apart  from  us  that  we  are  to  further, 
as  well  as  His  work  through  us  which  we  are  to  accomplish.  In  fact,  we 
are  not  to  treat  a  child  as  if  he  were  a  block  of  marble  which  we  are  to 
hew  into  a  statue,  but  as  a  plant  of  God's  planting  which  we  are  to 
nourish  and  develop.  So  He  bids  us  work  and  bids  us  pray,  filled  with 
reverence  for  Him  and  love  for  His  little  ones. 

'*....  When  will  their  presumption  learn 
In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 
A  wiser  Spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 
A  better  eye  than  ours,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  good, 
Even  in  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours."  * 

Let  us  then  listen  to  the  words  of  Christ  regarding  children — and 
first,  His  prohibitions — "Despise  not,  offend  not,  hinder  not,  one  of 
these  little  ones." 

"  Despise  not." — We  despise  Christ's  little  ones  when  we  neglect 
them.  The  parent  who  delegates  to  nurse  or  teacher  their  earliest 
training  in  the  things  of  God,  despises  them.  The  father  who  leaves  all 
the  religious  training  to  the  mother,  despises  them.  Oh,  how  painfully 
common  amongst  dl  classes  is  this  neglect !  No  wonder  as  the  boys 
become  men  they  hand  on  the  evil  tradition  that  religion  is  for  women  and 
children,  since  for  their  religion  their  father  cared  nothing.  If  in  the 
very  earliest  years  the  mother  is  the  best  teacher,  the  godly  father  will 
soon  be  at  her  side  and  do  his  part.  The  neglect  of  fathers  can  never 
be  compensated  by  the  diligence  of  mothers.  Again,  we  despise 
children  if  we  are  not  at  the  pains  to  understand  them,  and  we  cannot 
understand  them  unless  we  love  them.  "  All  children  are  alike "  is 
about  as  true  as  that  all  men  are  alike.  Each  child  has  its  characteristics 
and  presents  the  strange  complex  mysterious  picture  of  a  human  soul. 
Each  has  his  peculiar  potentialities  for  good  or  evil)  each  is  affected  b^ 

'Wordsworth  (Prelude,  Bk.  V.> 
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heredity  as  well  as  by  environment  God  is  at  work  in  each.  "  Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones." 

**  Offend  not.** — **It  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck  and  he  cast  into  the  sea  than  that  he  should  make  to  stumble 
one  of  these  little  ones."  The  infamy  of  such  deliberate  wickedness  is 
rare.  Seldom  does  the  shameless  mother  wilfully  pollute  her  little 
daughter,  or  the  most  brutal  father  train  his  son  in  villainy.  But  the 
stumbling-block  is  often  cast  on  a  child's  path  by  carelessness.  Words 
hastily  spoken,  acts  thoughtlessly  done  in  the  presence  of  children, 
become  stumbling-blocks  to  them,  with  their  minds  sensitive  to 
impressions,  their  quick  power  of  imitation,  and  their  instinctive 
reverence  for  their  elders.  Evil  example,  passionate  temper,  untruthful 
ways,  little  h3rpocrisies,  unguarded  conversation,  worldly  maxims,  words 
which  speak  lightly  of  holy  things,  or  mock  or  rudely  criticise  childlike 
faith,  even  the  look  or  gesture  or  smile  which  suggests  ridicule  of  some 
early  habit  of  piety — all  these  are  stumbling-blocks.  Something  within 
the  child  shrinks  or  is  startled.  What  is  that  but  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  ?  Oh,  it  is  difficult  enough  for  the  little  one  to  walk  with  tottering 
feet.  To  cast  the  least  stumbling  block  in  its  way  is  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  which  the  most  thoughtless  would  scarcely  excuse.  Such  cruelty 
to  a  child  is  irreverence  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

**  Hinder  not.** — Forbid  them  not  to  come  to  Christ.  Something 
within  inclines  a  really  childlike  child  to  come  to  Him.  That  something 
is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Hinder  it  not.  Speak  not  of  Legislator, 
Exactor,  Judge,  but  of  Giver,  Saviour,  Friend,  the  One  Being  in  the 
universe  not  to  be  afraid  of.  Say  not  :  Be  good,  or  God  will  punish 
you ;  say  rather.  Be  good,  for  God  loves  you.  Hinder  not  your  child 
by  making  the  Bible  a  lesson  book,  Church  attendance  an  irksome  duty, 
Sunday  a  day  of  restriction,  saying  prayers  a  morning  and  evening  task, 
but  let  these  things  be  to  our  children,  as  to  us,  a  delight.  They  would 
come  to  Christ  if  we  would  show  them  who  and  what  He  is.  Let  the 
picture  we  present  be  that  of  Him  who  in  baptism  **took  them  up  in 
His  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 

If  these  be  the  negative  sides  of  our  duty,  what  is  the  positive  side  ? 
If  we  believe  that,  notwithstanding  that  downward  tendency,  which  is  the 
taint  of  human  nature,  fallen  but  not  corrupt,  there  is  a  witness  of  the 
Spirit  within,  our  aim  will  be  to  appeal  to  that  witness,  as  to  ear  that  can 
listen,  eye  that  can  see,  and  voice  that  can  answer.  This  is  our  main 
position  in  a  paper  which  deals  throughout  with  the  treatment  of  the 
average  childlike  Christian  child,  not  with  the  child  of  exceptional 
weakness  or  wickedness,  who  needs  exceptional  treatment. 

What  is  the  religion  of  a  Christian  child  ?  Let  us  always  remember 
that  it  is  the  normal  type  of  Christ's  religion.  **  Become  like  little 
children,**  He  said  to  the  men  who  first  followed  Him.  One  fears  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  this  day  to  reverse  Christ*s  teaching,  and  to  impress 
on  children  the  religion  which  belongs  to  men.  Indeed  it  has  been  said 
with  something  of  truth  that  **  nine  children  out  of  ten  do  not  get  any 
real  hold  of  religion,  and  the  one  in  ten  who  does,  gets  hold  of  it  in  a 
wrong  way  and  becomes  self-conscious,  pedantic,  and  unchildlike."* 
The  conversion  of  children  is  not  to  be  our  aim,  it  may  be  that  it  is  we 

**^Tvi&a\,y  Sennons,"  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
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who  need  conversion  to  become  like  them.  For,  in  the  words  of  the 
same  writer,  *'  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  modem  religious 
idea  that  adult  conversion  is  the  type  and  intended  rule  of  Christianity, 
it  ought  to  be  readily  admitted  that  the  idea  of  Christian  childhood  is 
that  it  needs  no  conversion."  I  take  it,  then,  that  stripped  of  all 
reference  to  a  prior  state  of  existence  the  beautiful  words  of  Wordsworth 
in  his  great  ode  express  a  profound  truth  : — 

**  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  Gfod  who  is  our  home." 

Of  that  home  they  bear  some  traces  in  their  innocency.  "  Become  like  little 
children."  This,  then,  is  our  Master's  bidding.  There  is  much  in 
childlike  children  that  resembles  Him.  We  may  copy  their  innocency, 
"  We  may,"  to  quote  another's  words,  "  study  their  quick  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  their  thoughtlessness  of  self,  their  calm  reposing  confidence, 
their  carelessness  of  the  things  of  the  world,  their  unambitious 
contentment,  their  tender  yearning  affection,  above  all,  their  true 
humility.  They  have  come  to  us  from  the  Father  of  Spirits.  One  day 
tliey  will  be  presented  before  the  presence  of  His  Glory.  Woe  be  to 
us  if  they  are  not  presented  blameless."* 

What  suggestions  may  be  offered  respecting  that  training  which  best 
may  co-operate  with  the  Holy  Spirit  within  them  ? 

(i)  Recognize  the  idiosyhcrasy  of  each  child,  yet  submit  to  no  fault  as 
though,  because  it  is  hereditary,  it  is  inevitable  or  incurable.  God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  better  self  in  each  of  us  and,  therefore,  He  is  against  all 
that  would  deform  or  defile  it,  and  God,  not  Satan,  is  omnipotent. 

Reason,  affections,  conscience,  will,  soul,  must  each  be  trained  with 
the  conviction  that  God  is  Himself  engaged  in  the  same  education,  and  that 
God  bids  us  work  with  Him,  bids  us  love  His  children  as  He  loves  them. 

(2)  We  must  train  the  reason.  At  first  we  must  inculcate  obedience 
to  parent  and  to  God,  implicit  and  unhesitating,  on  the  ground  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  affection.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  reason  for 
specific  acts  of  obedience  will  be  given,  in  order  that  the  child  may  trust 
our  judgment,  as  well  as  respond  to  our  affection  :  so  with  religious 
truths — at  first  a  simple,  plain,  dogmatic  statement  of  what  is  to  be 
believed ;  then  as  years  go  on,  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  will  be 
explained ;  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  may  respond,  and  mind,  as 
well  as  affections,  be  quickened.  Therefore  within  limits  we  shall 
encourage  questions  which  the  marvellously  enquiring  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  child  is  always  suggesting — I  say  within  limits,  because 
everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  mere  inquisitivene^s  which  is  neither 
childlike  nor  simple.  This  training  of  the  mental  faculties  will  be 
carried  on  patiently  and  wisely  with  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
reason  is  the  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work,  as  well  as  the  spirit. 

(3)  Train  the  affections.  How  loving  is  a  childlike  child  !  How  quick 
to  respond  to  love  whether  of  God  or  man  !  Such  love  may  be  the  fruit 
of  unconscious  faith  in  Him  whose  name  is  Love,  as  it  certainly  is  a 
witness  of  some  share  in  the  blessings  of  His  Incarnation.  Never  check 
it.  Guide  it  to  worthy  aims  and  objects.  Let  it  develop  into  pity, 
gentleness,  and  self-denial  for  others.  Let  it  express  itself  in  cheerful 
obedience,  willing  service.  It  is  one  striking  characteristic  of  children 
that  they  do  admire  and  love  what  is  beautiful  in  the  world  and  in  those 

•  "  Stnnons,''  by  the  Authors  of  "  The  Tracts  ioi  lYi^  Tvmt^." 
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around  them.  They  will  instinctively  love,  admire^  and  reverence  that 
which  is  infinitely  lovely  in  Christ.  Set  before  them  the  vision  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  "  when  He  appears  in  His  love  and  beauty  once  again, 
little  children  will  greet  Him  with  their  hosannas.*' 

(4)  Train  the  conscience.  It  is  a  germ  which  needs  developing,  a 
witness  of  the  Spirit  within,  which  needs  instructing.  Oh,  what  wisdom 
and  love  does  this  work  of  ours  require  1  How  can  we  touch  this  most 
sensitive  spiritual  organ  without  destroying  something  of  its  sensitive- 
ness ?  Left  to  itself,  conscience  may  develop  irregularly  and  become  a 
capricious  guide ;  overtrained  it  may  become  morbid  ;  in  the  one  case 
fanaticism,  in  the  other  religious  hypochondria,  may  be  the  issue.  One 
word  of  caution,  one  word  of  counsel  must  here  suffice.  Never  discuss 
questions  of  casuistry  before  children.  Do  not  magnify  trifling  foults  as 
if  they  were  sins.  Quicken,  instruct,  develop  their  enthusiasm  for  what 
is  noble,  rather  than  their  hatred  for  what  is  base.  Surround  them  with 
what  is  lovely,  cheerful,  bright,  with  happy  associations  and  sweet 
influences.  The  young  child-plant  needs  sunshine  more  than  rain.  The 
Spirit's  testimony  within  is  a  positive  testimony.  He  beareth  witness  not 
merely  that  they  are  not  **  children  of  wrath,"  but  that  they  are  the 
**  children  of  God." 

(5)  Train  the  will.  *•  I  think,  I  love,  I  ought,  I  will,"  are  the  stages 
that  prepare  for  action.  The  will  is  the  executive  faculty.  **  Force  or 
weakness  of  character  is  determined  more  by  the  will  than  by  the  reason 
or  conscience."*  Self-control,  government  of  the  passions  and  temper, 
yielding  obedience,  setting  in  motion  conscious  action — all  these  aie 
eflects  of  the  will.  Impress  on  the  child  that  he  can  do  what  he  wills, 
if  he  asks  God's  help,  and  therefore  that  he  ought  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  do  it  promptly.  Begin  early  to  train  in  habits  of  resolution,  courage, 
action.  The  faltering,  hesitating,  postponing  habit  which  dallies  with 
the  will,  and  tampers  with  the  conscience,  is  certain  to  enfeeble  the 
character ;  and  weakness  is  a  danger  much  closer  to  childhood  than 
positive  wickedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stubborn  will  which  makes 
a  child  intractable,  disobedient,  contrary,  even  defiant,  must  be  bent  by 
gentle  firmness,  rather  than  broken  by  violence.  Passionate  treatment 
is  always  out  of  place,  for  passion  is  no  cure  for  anything  ;  it  is  always  a 
disease,  not  a  remedy.  Earnest  appeals  to  reason,  affection,  and  con- 
science incline  the  will  towards  submission,  and  each  act  of  submission 
followed  by  obedience,  is  a  step  towards  habit.  Oh,  how  difficult  is  this 
guidance  of  a  human  will — that  sacred  prerogative  preserved  to  us  in  the 
wreck  of  fallen  nature !  Yet  the  task  is  not  hopeless,  if  we  pray  and 
strive,  with  the  conviction  that  God's  Spirit  dwells  in  each  child  to  make 
him  **  to  will  as  well  as  to  do  after  His  good  pleasure." 

(6)  But,  above  all,  the  soul  needs  training  ;  the  nascent  genn 
of  spiritual  life  must  be  quickened  and  developed — not  implanted, 
because  we  would  fain  believe  that  as  a  fruit  of  the  Incarnation  there  is 
in  each  child  some  ray  of  **the  light  that  lighteth  every  man,"  a  witness 
of  the  Spirit  whose  presence  was  assured  at  his  baptism.  May  I  offer 
suggestions  and  warnings  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  child's  faults  and  sins  let  us  be  careful  that  we 
make  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  of  them.  While  such  expressions 
as  "  children  will  be  children,"  **  boys  will  be  boys,"  are  often  excuses 
for  children  and  paTenls  lo  \.o\^\2l\.^  ^^.v!\\s>  \^^^  <y\^Kt  to  cure,  there  may 
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c  a  Tehemence,  exaggeration,  chronic  fault-finding  which  irritates  and 
tscourages  children  and  impresses  them  with  the  sense  of  injustice. 
[ere  again  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  holds  true.  Make 
solemn  appeal  to  the  better  nature  within,  which  is  the  voice  of  the 
pint ;  show  the  child  the  unhappiness  of  doing  wrong  and  being  wrong. 
Vin  rather  than  scold  the  child  into  repentance.  If  you  inflict  punish- 
nent  let  it  not  be  arbitrary,  but  as  far  as  possible  consequent  upon  the 
>ffence  itself.  Often  the  wisest  punishment  is  the  exclusion  of  the  child 
rom  the  society  of  parents,  teachers,  brothers  and  sisters  during  the 
nterval  of  hardness,  suUenness,  or  defiance,  and  his  restoration  on  the 
expression  of  sorrow.  Upon  any  confession  of  wrong,  let  a  prayer  be 
)fiered  with  the  child  as  well  as  for  the  child  for  God's  pardon,  and  then 
et  the  subject  be  dismissed  altogether.  The  Spirit  of  God  within  will 
ear  witness  that  adoption  implies  more  than  Fatherhood.  He  will  also 
itness  that  since  God  is  a  Father,  He  forgives. 

Again,  be  careful  not  to  teach  children  too  much  theology,  but  let 
bat  you  teach  be  simple,  plain,  dogmatic.  The  scholastic  doctrine  of 
e  Trinity  is  beyond  them,  but  the  equal  love  of  Father,  Saviour,  Com- 
rter  will  win  them.  Theories  of  Atonement,  Justification,  and 
inctification  are  out  of  place,  but  the  love  of  God  in  sending  His  Son, 
^e  love  of  the  Son  in  dying  for  them,  and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
^eir  hearts  to  teach  and  to  bless  them — these  truths  they  can  receive 
om  their  early  years.  Surely  the  wise  reticence  of  the  Church 
^techism  is  very  instructive.  The  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  simple 
exposition  which  follows  will  form  the  best  framework  of  the  child's 
heology.  Mere  exhortations  to  be  good  are  not  enough.  Teach  them 
>f  God,  for  it  is  "  in  the  knowledge  of  God  that  eternal  life  standeth," 
Aether  in  children  or  in  us.  Yet,  above  all,  be  absolutely  truthful 
n  your  religious  teaching ;  therefore  do  not  give  traditional  teaching 
irhich  you  have  cast  off  yourself  thinking  it  will  do  for  a  child.  There 
lay  be  reticence,  but  there  must  never  be  insincerity  in  our  teaching, 
'he  difference  between  the  religion  of  a  man  and  the  religion  of  a  child 
i  not  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  but  between  the  full 
nd  the  partial  reception  of  truth.  God  is  the  God  of  truth.  If  we 
lay  not  "  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  we  may  not  speak  falsehood 
lat  truth  may  conquer. 

Train  your  children  in  habits  of  devotion.  Take  them  to  church  as 
x>n  as,  but  not  before,  they  understand  something  of  reverence  to  God 
nd  His  House,  and  can  enter  into  the  meaning  of  some  parts  of  the 
»rvice.  Bring  them  to  children's  services  and  public  catechising, 
lat  ancient  godly  custom  now  happily  almost  universally  revived. 
*hildren  will  readily  love  the  church,  even  the  place  itself,  with  its  services, 
s  brightness,  its  singing,  its  expressive  ritual,  for  there  is  a  poetry  in 
lost  children  which  naturally  inclines  them  to  love  the  beautiful  and 
as  in  it  no  taint  of  self-consciousness  or  sentimentalism.  Above  all,  I 
eed  scarcely  say,  teach  them  in  their  earliest  years  private  prayers,  and 
ike  care  that  these  prayers  are  really  childlike,  yet  beware  of  their  being 
hildish.  The  child's  prayers  should  develop  with  the  child's  develop- 
lent  and  correspond  with  his  growing  needs  ;  but  how  often  has  one 
>und  that  the  prayers  of  confirmation  candidates  have  been  those  taught 
1  early  childhood,  the  only  relic  of  their  nursery  years !  I  believe 
hildren  as  a  rule  love  their  prayers,  and  if  well  tau%bl^  ^^  o^X&xv 
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examples  of  rererence  to  their  elders,  for  the  intuitive  reverence  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth,  without  affectation  and  without  superstition,  is  yet 
another  witness  of  '^  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  which  speaketh  in  them.'' 
Self-consciousness  in  the  religious  life  of  children  is  to  be  deprecated, 
as  foreign  to  their  nature.     The  more  of  spontaneity  and  naturalness  the 
better.     Do  not  then  encourage  them  to  talk  too  much  even  of  tbdr 
feelings  towards  God.      It  is  only  too  easy  to  make  good   childieo 
hypocrites,  by  inducing  them  to  say  what  we  expect  them  to  say  or  to 
feel  what  we  expect  them  to  feel.      There  is  some  danger  even  in 
examining  a  child  about  his  motives,  affections,  feelings.     It  is  well  to 
respect  the  shyness  which  may  cover  an  innate  holy  sensitiveness. 

*'  Tear  not  away  the  veil,  dear  friend, 
Nor  from  its  shelter  rudely  rend 
The  Heaven  protected  flower  ; 
It  waits  for  sun  and  shower 
To  woo  it  kindly  forth  in  its  own  time, 
And  when  they  come,  untaught  wiU  know  its  hour  of  prime."* 

Once  again,  do  not  expect  religious  maturity  in  a  child.  There  is  a 
saintliness  which  is  really  childlike,  but  it  is  unlike  the  saintliness  of  men 
and  women.  Precocity  is  as  unwholesome  in  the  things  of  heaven  as  in 
those  of  earth.  Avoid  then  forcing  a  child  through  your  own  modes  of 
thought.  The  Spirit's  method  which  we  ought  to  reverence  is  that  of 
gradual  development — **  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
com  in  the  ear."  It  is  of  childlike  children  in  their  unconscious 
simplicity,  not  of  unchildlike  children  in  their  self-conscious  precocity, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  fece  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

I  have  spoken  in  this  paper  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  not  when 
wasted,  ruined,  depraved,  but  as,  thank  God,  we  may  often  see  it  in 
English  homes  bearing  witness  of  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  within.  To 
what  ought  such  childhood  to  lead  ?  Begun  in  baptism  the  childlike 
life  we  have  described  finds  its  climax  in  confirmation.  Then  it  is,  when 
boyhood  and  girlhood  emerge  into  a  maturer  stage,  when  temptation 
increases  and  passions  grow  stronger  and  the  world  more  fascinating  and 
self  more  exacting,  that  the  unconscious  faith  and  love  and  devotion  of 
early  years  may — and  indeed  ought  to — be  exchanged  for  a  conscious- 
ness befitting  the  development  God  ordains  for  His  child.  Then  the 
youth  shall  know  more  fully  in  whom  he  has  believed  ;  then  he  shall 
awake  to  a  love  which  becomes  a  conscious  motive  within  and  expresses 
itself  in  a  deliberate  surrender.  Then  the  Spirit  bears  a  yet  stronger 
witness  of  the  divine  adoption  as  He  is  poured  out  in  abundance  in 
and  through  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation,  and  the  life  of  the  soul  renewed 
and  quickened,  awaits,  expects,  craves  the  strengthening  and  refreshing 
which  becomes  its  blessed  privilege  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Body 
and  Blood.  There  we  may  leave  him  whose  career  we  have  been  tracing 
in  his  earlier  years,  entering  fully  into  the  blessedness  of  his  heavenly 
inheritance  in  the  Church  on  earth,  and  as  we  behold  him  kneeling  at  the 
table  of  his  Lord,  we  may  expect  with  hope,  as  we  pray  with  faith,  that 
the  promise  of  his  baptism  may  be  fulfilled — "  He  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under 
His  banner  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil ;  and  to  continue 
Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end." 
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*ERHAPS  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  two  speakers  who  have 
D  address  you  upon  this  great  subject,  should  have  been  led  to  the  self- 
ame  passage  in  Holy  Scripture ;  for  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew 
s  the  locus  classicus  upon  the  subject.  But  when  we  realize  the  position 
hat  this  chapter  holds  in  the  Gospel,  we  understand  perhaps  better 
han  we  otherwise  could  do  the  great  importance  of  this  subject — 
everence  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  children  and  the  young.  We  are  all  aware 
hat  the  chapter  comes  in  the  very  centre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
larthly  ministry;  it  comes  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second 
>art  of  that  ministry.  Hitherto  He  has  been  dealing  chiefly  with  the  out- 
tide  world.  Now  He  turns  more  especially  to  His  own  disciples,  audit  is 
he  claims  of  childhood  which  He  urges  upon  them.  When  we 
'cmember,  moreover,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  this  time  began  more 
;>rominently  to  bring  before  His  disciples  that  cross  which  He  Himself 
iHwild  never  have  forgotten,  when  we  remember  that  He  at  this 
time  is  looking  forward  to  His  awful  death  upon  the  tree,  we  can 
imderstand  something  of  the  importance  of  this  subject ;  just 
u  in  nature,  when  the  plant  is  about  to  die,  it  takes  most 
^e  of  the  seed  which  is  to  perpetuate  its  species,  so  our  Lord 
fesus  Christ,  as  the  cross  came  more  prominently  before  Him,  seemed 
^0  turn  His  attention  more  especially  to  the  children  by  whom  He  was 
Juirounded.  No  sooner  does  He  come  down  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  than  at  once  He  heals  the  lunatic  boy  who  is  brought 
0  Him.  In  this  eighteenth  chapter  He  takes  a  child,  and  places  him 
^  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and  not  only  urges  them  that  they  must 
become  like  unto  that  child  if  they  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
)ut  bestows  His  benediction  on  those  who  shall  receive  one  such  little 
•hild  in  His  name,  and  moreover  warns  them  in  the  most  solemn  terms, 
*  Woe  unto  the  man  that  causes  one  of  these  little  ones  to  offend."  In 
•J^e  very  next  chapter  you  have  Jesus  Christ  rebuking  His  own  disciples 
*hen  they  would  fain  have  kept  the  little  children  from  Him.  I  suppose 
t  will  always  be  so.  As  we  grow  in  years  we  must  become  more  and 
"nore  alive  to  the  interests  of  those  who  will  have  to  succeed  us  in  our 
^ork. 

It  surely,  therefore,  is  appropriate  to-day,  on  this  the  closing  day  of 
)ur  Congress,  that  this  the  closing  subject  for  our  devotional  meeting 
hould  be  directed  to  the  training  of  the  children  ^^ho  are  to  carry  on 
he  work  when  we  ourselves  are  gone.  Now  when  we  turn  to  that 
ighteenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel,  we  see  how  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  deals  with  those  who  may  offend  children.  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  man 
rho  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.  It  were  better  for  him  that 
.  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  drowned  in  the 
ery  depth  of  the  sea.'*  You  may  say,  "  But  offences  must  come  ;  the 
hild  must  meet  with  the  various  difficulties  and  temptations  of  life." 
True,  trials  and  temptations  must  come,  and  "  woe  unto  the  world 
lecause  of  offences,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 
Lnd  when  we  look  at  our  children,  when  we  see  truthfulness  written 
pon  their  brow,  when  we  see  how  the  child  drinks  in  every  word  said 
{Tou  may  tell  a  child  the  most  preposterous  stories,  and,  alas  !  the  most 
reposterous  stories  are  told  the  child,  but   until  it  has  ov\c^  b^^vi 
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deceived  it  will  drink  in  those  stories  as  absolute  truth),  woe  unto  the 
man,  Jesus  Christ  would  say,  who  first  teaches  a  child  that  words  do  not 
always  mean  what  they  seem  to  imply.     Woe  unto  the  man  who  first 
injects  a  doubt  as  to  spiritual  verities  into  the  mind  of  a  child.     Alas, 
alas  !   my  brethren,  in  the  present  day,  in  our   newspapers,  in  oor 
magazines,  in  our  books  which  are  to  be  found  on  our  drawing-room 
table,  the  most  crude  difficulties  are  suggested  without  any  idea  of  a 
solution;  the  authors  little  think  where  the  spark  may  fall,  and  how  that 
spark  may  ruin  a  little  child's  simple  faith  in  God.     I  say  woe  unto  llie 
man  who  first  leads  a  child  to  irreverence  with  regard  to  God. 

When  you  think  of  your  child's  love,  woe  unto  the  man  who  deceifes 
the  child,  who  deceives  its  affections,  who  makes  capture  of  its  innoceot 
heart  by  false  statements.  "  Woe  unto  the  man  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh."  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  goes  further,  and  He  seems  to 
suggest  to  His  own  disciples  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  they,  even  the 
chosen  twelve,  may  cause  a  little  one  to  offend.  Unwittioglji 
unknowingly,  they  may  by  their  own  action  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
children.  They  have  just  been  disputing  who  should  be  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  He  seems  to  me  to  point  out  to  them  thst 
sectarian  zeal  may  itself  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  little  child.  The 
little  child  can  admire  everything  which  is  admirable  ;  the  little  child  has 
a  chivalry  about  it,  the  little  child  can  admire  even  in  an  opponent  that 
which  is  truly  admirable. 

So  Jesus  Christ  would  say  to  these  disciples  disputing  amongst 
themselves  as  to  who  should  be  greatest,  "  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot « 
thine  eye  offend  thee,  better  far  to  cut  them  off  or  pluck  it  out,  lest 
they  should  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  also  to  offend."  And  He 
closes  that  wondrous  passage  by  showing  them  how  the  very  angels  of 
God  love  the  little  ones.  Nay,  how  the  Son  of  Man  came  as  a 
shepherd  to  seek  for  even  one  lost  lamb  upon  the  mountains.  Nay,  hot 
it  is  not  your  Father's  will  that  even  one  of  these  little  ones  should  pwish. ' 
Surely,  my  brethren,  when  we  have  these  words  just  at  this  time  of  our 
Master's  life ;  when  we  have  Him  laying  such  great  stress  upon  them,  it 
becomes  us  well  to  consider  our  attitude  towards  these  children. 

We  have  been  hearing  this  morning  more  especially  about  the  youngef 
children.  May  I  for  a  few  moments  occupy  your  attention  by  speaking 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  enter  out  into  life.  We  must 
all  of  us  recognize  that  it  is  a  critical  time  when  a  boy  or  girl  begin  to 
meet  their  first  temptations.  You  have  been  down  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
you  have  seen  the  sailors  launching  some  little  boat ;  you  will  have  seen 
how  careful  they  are  that  the  boat  should  meet  the  first  wave,  straight 
and  clear,  otherwise  as  the  surf  beats  in  upon  the  shore  the  boat  may  be 
thrown  a  hopeless  wreck  upon  the  beach.  But  if  the  little  craft  rises 
over  that  first  billow  that  seeks  to  engulf  it,  then  it  may  sail  forward  into 
calmer  waters.  You  know  it  has  still  to  encounter  storms  and  difficulties, 
but  it  has  surmounted  this  first  great  difficulty,  and  the  threatening 
breaker  breaks  with  angry  growl  upon  the  shore.  So  it  is  with  the  fiist 
great  trial  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  life.  It  is  at  first  that  they  need  ro<»c 
especially  our  sympathy  and  our  love.  But  it  must  be  an  unobtrusive 
sympathy. 

It   is  a  strange  \.\\\t\^ — ^1  ^w^^o^e.  we  have  all  of  us  more  or  less 
experienced  it — lV\al  sli2J\^<&  \otv€Cvcv^'s»'s»  ol  xJcv^ \wxsyaxv  ^^\>5l.    In  all  great 
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ses  it  comes  to  us,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  with  it  a  yearning 

•  sympathy.  We  have  known  it  in  times  of  temptation.  No  one 
ows  the  heart-searching  that  may  have  been  gone  through,  when  two 
es  of  conduct  are  open  to  a  man  of  business  ;  for  example,  how  he 
igs  to  take  someone  into  his  confidence  in  whose  judgment  he  feels 
It  he  can  really  trust.  One  line  of  conduct  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
s  present  advantage ;  to  the  other  line  of  conduct  duty  seems  to  call 
n.  He  feels  that  the  decision  must  be  made  by  himself  and  by  him- 
If  alone,  but  the  loneliness  of  it  only  seems  to  increase  his  yearning 
r  some  human  sympathy. 

We  have  known  this  feeling  also,  perchance,  in  our  times  of  sorrow, 
e  can  quite  understand  how  Mary  would  desire  to  go  to  the  grave 
weep  there.  It  was  kind  of  those  friends  to  come  from  Jerusalem  and 
oum  with  her,  but  we  can  quite  understand  how  she  would  sometimes 
ish  to  rush  away  from  them,  and  sit  down  by  the  grave  to  weep  in 
»litude.     We  would  not  be  without  the  companionship  and  sympathy 

*  our  friends,  but  oh !  how  we  yearn  sometimes  to  be  absolutely  alone, 
^ehave  seen  it  sometimes  perhaps,  with  regard  to  sin.  You  can  perhaps 
lite  understand  how  Eugene  Aram,  though  afraid  that  the  very  streams 
oold  whisper  his  dread  secret,  yet  seemed  to  find  some  consolation 
3in  whispering  it  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  We  can  quite  understand, 
say,  that  loneliness  of  the  human  soul  and  yet  that  craving  for 
mpathy  that  the  human  soul  often  feels. 

Tlie  human  soul  may'  be  said  to  somewhat  resemble  the  Holy 
Holies  in  the  Jewish  Tabernacle.  There  is  an  outer  court 
to  which  we  admit  many  of  our  friends;  there  is  an  inner 
lamber  into  which  we  admit  only  a  few;  and  there  is  a  Holy 
Holies  into  which  no  human  foot  can  enter  except  our  own.  Now 
'  know  there  comes  a  period  when  the  child  begins  to  know  and 
si  that  there  is  a  spirit  at  work  within  him,  and  it  is  happily  just  at  this 
liod  that  the  first  great  crisis  has  generally  to  be  passed.  It  may  be 
erely  secular.  It  may  be  that  the  boy  suddenly  is  fired  with  some 
eat  ambition.  He  retires  into  himself  and  begins  to  see  that  he  was 
ide  for  nobler  ends  than  merely  playing  athletic  games.  He  yearns  to 
ce  his  place  in  the  great  battlefield  of  life.  He  is  yearning  to  pour  the 
:ret  of  his  ambition  forth  to  some  other  human  soul,  and  yet  not  quite 
ie,  alas  !  in  many  cases,  of  the  sympathy  of  those  to  whom  he  would 
n  communicate  his  desires,  he  shrinks  further  into  himself. 
It  may  be  the  case  of  the  girl  fresh  from  school.  Hitherto  open  as 
J  day,  human  love  begins  to  stir  her  heart,  she  yearns  to  communicate 
o  others,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  she  is  drifting  more  deeply  into 
■self.  Or  [>erhaps,  again,  the  case  may  be  presented  to  us  in  relation 
spiritual  things.  The  first  doubt  crosses  a  boy's  mind,  hitherto  he 
5  accepted  everything  as  true.  Hitherto  he  has  simply  been  receptive 
whatever  has  been  poured  into  his  mind.  The  first  doubt  begins 
make  itself  felt,  although  the  boy  almost  thinks  it  is  a  sin  to  doubt. 
w  for  some  wise  friend,  someone  who  will  treat  him  with  unobtrusive 
apathy,  someone  to  whom  he  can  tell  freely  this  first  doubt,  some 
5  who  will  be  able  to  understand  him  and  to  lead  him  on.  Perhaps 
nay  be  the  first  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  showing  him  his 
a  sin,  and  the  boy  is  startled,  not  knowing  where  to  turn  himself  for 
nfort.    The  very  secret  thought  brings  him  more  deepV^  \xiX.o\vvreis^l. 
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Or  perhaps  it  is  that  the  boy  first  wakens  to  the  grand  possibility  which 
lies  before  him,  and  he  begins  to  realize,  '*  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business." 

My  brethren,  I  believe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  that  second 
chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  49th  verse,  came,  we  cannot  ay 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  into  that  Holy  of  Holies,  into  that  arcana  sacra 
of  His  own  Being,  but  not  even  His  mother  understood  Him.  Alas, 
Mary  was  not  the  last  mother  that  has  not  understood  her  child.  Again 
and  again  the  Lord  has  called  the  child,  and  we  understood  it  not 
What,  then,  is  to  be  our  duty  ?  I  think  we  may  say  it  is  two-fold  In 
the  first  place,  anticipate  that  time.  Speak  to  the  child  about  these 
deeper  things,  gain  the  child's  confidence  from  the  very  first,  teach  the 
child  about  God,  let  the  child  feel  when  it  begins  to  enter  into  its 
deepest  self  that  it  is  not  on  unknown  ground,  so  that  it  may  be  able 
to  say,  **  My  father,  my  teacher  told  me  there  would  come  this  strange 
loneliness.     They  have  understood  it  and  anticipated  the  time." 

Speak  about  these  holiest  things,  speak  about  these  sacred  things; 
and  then,  secondly,  remember  that  however  far  you  may  go  with  your 
child,  fathers  and  mothers,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  inevitable 
decree  must  be  heard,  **  Hitherto,  but  no  farther."  Sometimes  parents 
are  troubled  because  hitherto  they  have  known  everything  that  was  in 
the  child's  heart,  and  they  cannot  bear  to  think  that  now  there  is  som^ 
thing  hidden  from  them.  They  will  vex  and  worry  the  child,  and 
by  so  doing  will  only  drive  it  deeper  and  deeper  into  itself,  and  form,  as 
it  were,  an  iron  wall  between  them  and  the  child.  Let  the  child  be  able 
to  say  when  it  is  pj^sing  through  the  great  crisis,  "  My  father,  my 
mother  have  prepared  me  for  this.  They  told  me  it  would  surely  come. 
They  talked  to  me  about  sacred  things  which  I  could  not  at  the  time 
understand,  but  now  I  see  what  was  behind  all  that  teaching,  and  though 
1  cannot  now  reveal  all  that  is  in  myself  to  them,  I  feel  they  understand 
me  ;    I  feel  that  they  are  waiting  outside." 

Yes,  you  must  be  content  sometimes  to  wait  outside,  and  you  must 
act  even  as  the  people  acted  when  Zacharias  went  into  the  Holy  Place— 
)ou  must  stay  outside  and  pray.  And  if  when  your  little  Zacharias  comes 
(outside  he  is  dumb  and  unable  to  speak,  perhaps  it  is  because  your 
Zacharias  has  seen  a  vision  of  (}od. 

Oh,  brethren,  what  we  want  is  to  have  this  reverence  for  the  working, 
the  unseen  working,  of  God's  most  Holy  Spirit.  And  so,  **  instead  of  the 
fathers  we  shall  have  children,"  who  shall  carry  on  His  name  and 
proclaim  His  glory  when  our  tongues  have  ceased  to  proclaim  that  glory, 
ill  land  where  perhaps  hitherto  we  have  been  too  slack  to  carry  the  name 
cf  Jesus.  But  our  children  shall  go  forth  and  carry  forward  the  great 
Messiah's  kingdom  ! 


The  Rev.  ROBERT  Baker  Girdlestone,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Minister  of  S.  John^s,  Hampstead,  late  Principal 

of  Wycliffe  Hall. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
io  you,  I  desire  to  bepuie.V'^  pi^cUcaA  and  heart-searching  for  myself  and 
for  you.    I  underslaud  \s^  v^^^f\^^  ^^^^  ^\N\xv^\vQ»T\a>\\  \a  "Wx^xv  to  whom 
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it  is  due.  Thus  there  ought  to  be  reverence  for  all  men,  for  all  women, 
and  for  all  children;  all  of  them,  whether  strong  or  weak,  whether  old  or 
young,  have  in  th^m  something  of  the  similitude  of  their  Creator,  and 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  their  Saviour.  And  when  one  turns 
from  the  honour  due  to  the  creature  to  meditate  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  honour  due  unto  the  Creator,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
beginning  of  the  prayer  we  have  all  joined  in  to-day>  *'  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven,  hallowed,  sanctified  be  Thy  blessed  name.''  Oh,  what  a 
good  beginning  for  all  prayer,  for  all  study,  for  all  work,  for  all  life,  is 
that  short  opening  sentence  of  our  Master's  guide  to  devotion  ! 

I  desire  to  set  before  you  four  enemies  to  the  spirit  of  reverence  which 
we  must  all  watch  against,  and  three  aids  to  the  spirit  of  reverence 
which  may  help  us  in  attaining  it,  or  recovering  it  if  it  has  been  lost. 
The  first  of  these  enemies  I  believe  to  be  hurry ;  hurry  in  prayer.  We  all 
say  this  is  a  hurrying  age,  and  hurrying  affects  our  devotions.  But  who 
hurries  over  poetry,  who  hurries  over  a  beautiful  picture ;  and  why  should 
we  hurry  over  prayer  ?  There  were  two  books  published  some  years  ago 
which  may  be  lying  forgotten  on  some  of  your  shelves.  They  were  from 
very  different  schools  of  thought  as  we  should  say,  one,  a  little  American 
book  by  Mr.  Phelps,  called  "  The  Still  Hour,"  and  the  other  a  little 
French  book  by  Madam  Guyon,  called  '*  Method  in  Prayer  ";  and  both 
of  these  urge  us  that  in  prayer  we  should  enter  into  the  presence  of  God 
without  hurry,  that  we  should  not  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
but  should  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High  in  a  spirit  of  quietness 
and  calmness.  Devotion  and  worship  of  our  Master,  even  in  our  secret 
chambers,  is  something  more  than  the  putting  of  a  series  of  petitions 
before  Him.  It  is  just  waiting,  the  tendrils  of  the  soul  clinging  to  Him, 
and  the  pores  of  the  soul  open  to  Him,  that  He  may  breathe  into  our 
life  something  of  His  infinite  blessed  life. 

The  second  great  enemy  we  have — some  of  us  at  any  rate  who 
are  engaged  very  much  in  the  study  of  theological  questions — is 
an  over-critical  study  of  the  Scripture  carried  on  at  times  when  we 
ought  to  be  devotional.  How  often  when  we  begin  to  read  our  Bible 
for  devotional  purposes,  a  question  about  the  text  or  the  translation 
comes  into  our  minds  and  leads  us  away  from  what  we  are  doing,  and 
we  go  off  into  some  critical  or  theological  discussion.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  restrain  the  mind.  I  often  think  of  Abraham  driving  the  birds  off  his 
sacrifice ;  let  us  resolve  to  drive  these  critical  and  theological  birds 
off  our  sacrifices.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree  with  me,  bi^t 
I  think  it  is  very  helpful  for  us  who  are  critical  students  to  take,  for 
devotional  purposes,  the  Bible  of  our  childhood,  the  English  Bible, 
rather  than  to  take  the  Bible  of  our  advanced  manhood.  The  latter  is 
almost  too  suggestive  to  the  intellect.  I  mean  of  course  that  we  should 
read  our  Scriptures  intelligently  while  we  read  them  devotionally,  but  we 
should  read  them  with  a  childlike  heart,  longing  that  God's  word  may 
enter  into  our  souls. 

The  third  enemy  of  reverence  I  think  is  a  perfunctory  spirit  in 
the  performance  of  our  work,  and  even  in  our  gifts  for  God.  Is 
there  not — and  I  speak  now  especially  to  workers  of  all  kinds — a 
great  danger  of  substituting  quantity  of  work  for  quality  ?  Take  the 
case  of  house-to-house  visitation.  One  single  visit  which  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  a  soul  nearer  to  God  is  infinitely  beUet  iVvan  V«^tk\.>)  01  >^\\v^ 
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perfunctory  visits  paid  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon.  Surely  the  reverence 
due  to  our  Master  in  doing  anything  approaching  pastoral  work  calls  upon 
us  to  do  it  not  in  a  hurry,  not  in  a  perfunctory  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  His  great  purpose  of  bringing  souls  to  Himself. 

Once  more,  we  are  all  exposed  to  a  great  enemy  to  reverenoe 
in  what  I  may  call  indolence  in  spiritual  life.  There  is  such  a 
tendency  to  unreality.  We  should  not  permit  such  a  thing  if  «e 
were  going  before  the  Queen.  We  should  want  to  be  very  real  if  we 
were  to  get  into  close  relationship  with  her.  But  in  our  life  thoe 
is  often  a  tendency  to  unreality,  that  is,  to  indolence  in  the  exercise 
of  faith,  and  to  a  substitution  of  something  else  (I  will  not  stay  to 
specify  what  it  is),  for  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life  which  is  to  lirie  in 
Christ  and  for  Christ. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  set  forth  what  I  think  are  four  practical  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  reverence  which  we  may  all  be  subjected  to, 
more  or  less.  May  I  ofler  three  practical  helps  which  may  encouiage 
and  aid  us  perhaps,  in  developing  the  spirit  of  reverence.  The  fint 
comes,  almost  naturally,  from  what  has  been  said  by  the  two  last 
speakers — cultivate  the  spirit  of  a  child  in  all  your  dealings  with  God. 
Cultivate  a  sense  of  wonder.  I  remember  once  a  celebrated  man  in 
Westminster  Abbey  saying  that  one  of  the  promises  or  results  of 
modern  science  was  to  do  away  with  wonder.  I  trust  that  is  not  true. 
Cultivate  a  spirit  of  wonder.  "  How  marvellous  are  Thy  works  "  "  Great 
and  marvellous  are  Thy  works  !  *'  The  last  Book  of  the  Bible  contains 
these  last  words.  It  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  a  child  to  be  filled  with  wonder. 
It  is  a  delight  to  see  a  child's  mind  opening  to  the  wonders  of  creation. 
The  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience  and  receptivity  has  been  practically 
spoken  of  to-day  as  part  of  a  child's  spirit.  Let  us  cultivate  that  in  our 
dealings  with  our  Father  in  heaven.  So  also  let  us  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
humility.  **  When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  eyes."  It  is  the  spirit  of 
a  child  to  be  little  in  its  own  eyes.  We  do  not  like  the  child  that  is  big 
in  its  own  eyes.  To  be  little  in  one's  own  eyes  is  what  we  ought  to  aim 
at.  Perhaps  none  need  this  more  than  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Master  who  has  said  to  us,  **  learn  from  Me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit." 

The  second  help  I  think  would  be  that  we  should  cultivate  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  nearness  of  God.  He  inhabits  the  high  and  holy 
place,  and  we  feel  as  if  thereby  He  was  put  far  away  from  us;  but  He 
also  inhabits  the  lowly  and  contrite  heart,  and  that  brings  Him  near  to 
those  who  are  cultivating  the  spirit  of  a  child.  We  read  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm,  **Thou  art  about  my  path  and  about 
my  bed  and  spiest  out  all  my  ways.  The  darkness  is  no  darkness 
to  Thee  ;  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day.*'  Surely  Joseph  must  have 
had  that  spirit  of  nearness  to  God  within  him  when  he  was  enabled  to 
withstand  temptation  in  its  fiery  form.  S.  Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  says,  **work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  Why  does  he  say  *'  with  fear  and  trembling  "  ?  Because 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  not  alone,  but  are 
inhabited  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself.  You  are  taking  part  in  a 
conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  the  powers  of  evil,  and  God  is 
on  your  side.  Work  out  your  salvation,  therefore,  with  fear  and  trembling. 

'i'he  third  help  lo  levexeivc^,  m\}cv  ^\C\Ocv  \  mVV  close,  is,  that  we 
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)uld  let  our  minds  rest  systematically — may  I  say  daily — on  the 
ight  and  glorious  prospect  which  God  has  set  before  every  Christian 
al — ^the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  book  of  Revelation 
a  most  difficult  book,  but  a  most  helpful  one.  We  may  not  be  able 
determine  the  exact  programme  of  the  things  which  are  yet  to 
ippen.  Though  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  elements  of  that 
ogramme  are  in  the  Book ;  but  one  thing  we  can  do  as  we  study 
ose  majestic  visions,  we  can  receive  impressions  of  the  presence  of 
od.  We  can  see  the  wonderful  way  in  which  He  is  carrying  out 
[is  purposes  in  creation  and  redemption.  We  can  see  the  wonderful 
ay  in  which  He  is  overcoming  and  will  overcome  every  power  that 
le  enemy  of  souls  can  set  against  us,  and  our  souls  can  be  led  on  to 
ize,  I  dare  not  say  with  a  steady  eye,  but  with  a  sure  eye,  on  the  time 
hen  things  seen  shall  roll  away,  when  the  judgment  seat  shall  be  set, 
hen  everyone  shall  give  an  account,  and  each  one  of  us  shall  stand 
ifore  the  Throne  of  God.  Then  shall  every  man  receive  according  to 
s  deserts.  Oh,  it  is  eternity  that  gives  such  weight  to  life ;  and  if  we 
in  realize  that  we  are  living  day  by  day  for  eternity,  that  we  are  sowing 
r  eternity,  that  theday  of  judgment  must  be  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
lat  when  the  thrones  are  set  we  shall  see  the  blessed  face  which  we  have 
iver  yet  seen,  great  in  all  its  majesty  and  glory,  then,  surely,  we  shall 
5  enabled  to  cling  with  more  completeness,  with  more  reverence  and 
^e,  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  every  trusting  child,  and  shall  be  able 
live  this  life  and  partake  of  all  its  interests,  all  its  difficulties  and  all 
sorrows,  with  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
im  who  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  but  who  will  bear  us  safely 
the  other  side. 


HENGLERS    CIRCUS. 
Friday   Afternoon,   October    3RD,    1890. 


The  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Wakefield,  in  the  Chair. 


THE    ETHICS    OF    COMMERCE. 

{a)  Christian  Conception  of  Commerce. 

(b)  Speculation  and  Christian  Morality. 

(c)  Commerce  and  Spread  of  Christianity  in  other  Lands. 

PAPERS. 

The  Venerable  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  of  Westminster,  Rector  of  S.  Margaret's. 

dealing  with  this  subject  I  shall  purposely  take  the  most  obvious  and 
!mentary  side,  leaving  all  abstract  and  £;/rr'(7r/ considerations  to  those 
10  will  follow  me.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  would  point  out  that  ti  e 
yer,  no  less  than  the  seller,  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  eveiy 
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social  condition  which  tends  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  which 
aims  at  personal  profits  irrespective  of  the  wrongs  which  they  inflict.    I 
would  denounce  all  trade  and  all  commerce,  as  essentially  unchristian  in 
principle,  which  bases  itself  on  pure  egotism  and  reckless  competition. 
I  would  plead  the  cause  of  labour,  by  maintaining  that  human  beings  do 
not  constitute  a  mass  of  dead  impersonal  force,  to  be  treated  only  in 
accordance  with  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  that  every  living  soul 
has  rights,  rights  indefeasible,  inalienable,   eternal,  which  cannot  be 
trampled  and  crushed  into  the  mire,  as  though  political  economy  were 
some  monstrous  Juggernaut  which  must  be  dragged  along  in  triumph,  no 
matter  how  many  thousands  it  kills  and  crushes  of  the  men  for  whom 
Christ  died.     Leaving  all  this  aside,  I  say  that  the  code  of  commercial 
ethics  is  very  simple.     It  is  propounded  in  those  Ten  Commandments, 
which  are  to  morality  as  its  bases  of  granite  are  to  the  material  world. 
For  any  trade,  which  is  in  itself  legitimate,  no  rules  are  needed  beyond 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  commandments,  taken  in  all  the  breadth 
which  Christ  gave  to  them,  as  the  law  of  honesty,  the  law  of  truthfulness, 
and  the  law  of  contentment.     The  eighth  commandment  lays  its  axe  at 
the  root  of  ten  thousand  tricks,  subterfuges,  and  conventions,  which  may 
plead  custom  in  their  defence,  but  not  that  good  conscience  which  will 
alone  help  at  God's  tribunal.     The  ninth  commandment  sweeps  away, 
with  absolute  condemnation,  all  recourse  to  shams,  adulterations,  aiid 
lying    assertions.       The   tenth   commandment  brands  as  sinful  that 
passionate  craving  for  wealth  which,  alike  in  trade,  and  in  all  human  life, 
is  if  not  **  the  root  of  all  evil,"  yet  certainly  **  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evils." 
And  if  it  be  possible  to  be  honest,  truthful,  and  contented  in  a  trade 
which  is  itself  incurably  pernicious,  such  trades  are  a  violation  of  all  the 
Ten   Commandments  put  together,  and  of  the  summary  given  of  them 
by  Christ  Himself.     The  sin  of  all  such  trades  is  essentially  the  sin  of 
Judas,  "they  do  not  deny  Christ ;  they  sell  Him." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  Congress  has  loftier  objects  than  the 
enforcement  of  the  simple  Ten  Commandments.  I  answer  that  if  they 
can  make  this  nation  more  faithful  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  they  will 
achieve  a  higher  end  than  all  the  other  good  they  do  put  together 
Shall  nothing  more,  then,  be  asked  of  trade  than  honesty  ?  A  moral 
teacher  who  is  a  layman — and,  again  and  again  we  must  blush  to  find 
laymen  more  fearless  and  less  conventional  moral  teachers  than  the 
clergy — answers,  "for  the  present  good  friends,  nothing.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  our  aspirations  to  be  more  than  that,  we  have  to  some  extent  lost 
sight  of  the  propriety  of  being  so  much  as  that.  What  else  we  may  have 
lost  faith  in,  there  shall  be  here  no  question,  but  assuredly  we  have  lost 
faith  in  common  honesty,  and  in  the  working  power  of  it."  So  he  says, 
perhaps  too  sweepingly.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  charge  all  Englfih 
trade  with  dishonesty  ;  all  that  I  do  say  is  that  there  is  a  deep  stain  of 
dishonesty  in  much  of  it.  There  are  doubtless  tens  of  thousands  of 
honest  tradesmen  in  England.  I  am  not  speaking  or  thinking  of  thew. 
They  may  say — 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince, 
Our  withers  are  unwrung." 

I. — Let  US  take  f\TSl  Ihvs  law  of  honesty.     Is  it  not  flagrantly  violated 
by  those  endless  adu\lti^\\otv^o^  ^xcvo^x.  ^n^\>j  ^\w^^  article  of  commerce. 
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)f  cloth  with  shoddy,  of  butter  with  margarine,  of  cocoa  with  starch,  of  ice 
rith  poison,  of  bread  with  alum,  of  coffee  with  finings,  of  confectionery 
rith  chromate  of  lead  and  arsenate  of  copper,  of  spirits  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
)f  wine,  and  beer,  and  porter,  with  every  conceivable  abomination,  and 
>f  nearly  everything  else  with  something  else.  The  drink  trade,  as  it  is 
n  all  other  respects  the  most  deadly  .and  destructive,  so  also  in  this 
subtle  form  of  knavery  is  the  worst  offender.  What  are  we  to  say  of  the 
:onstant  occurrence  of  bills  sent  in  twice  ;  of  honest  customers  made  to 
[>ay  for  bad  debts  ;  of  bargains  made  by  skilled  preying  on  the  ignorance 
3r  the  necessities  of  others ;  of  the  bribery  of  sub-traders ;  of  raising  a 
false  belief  of  cheapness  ;  of  betraying  a  confidence  fraudulently  gained 
by  pretence  of  simplicity  ?  Why  is  the  commonest  of  notices  which 
traders  themselves  put  forth  "  Beware  of  spurious  imitations  '*  ?  Why 
do  we  read  so  incessantly  of  fraudulent  trade-marks  ?  England  of  course, 
does  not  stand  alone  in  these  frauds.  In  1888-9  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  162,134 
packages  were  detained  in  the  Customs  for  trade- marks  false  as  to 
material,  and  as  to  origin.  What  must  we  say  of  old  trade-marks  cut  off 
to  pass  new  goods ;  of  furniture  vamped  up  and  veneered,  to  be  sold  at  ten 
dmes  it  proper  value  as  something  else ;  of  servants  systematically  bribed 
by  tradesmen,  and  bribed  sometimes  by  bottles  of  drink ;  of  work  shame- 
fully and  ruinously  scamped ;  of  short  lengths  in  calicoes,  silk  laces,  tape, 
cotton,  braid,  and  a  hundred  things  beside ;  of  fraudulent  tricks,  defended 
as  trade  customs,  which  range  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  Machiavellian  ? 
We  may  hope,  perhaps,  that  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  some 
things  since  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  his  famous  aiticle  on  "The  Morals 
of  Trade,"  but  it  is  not  many  years  since  he  reprinted  it  as  the  result  of 
long  personal  experience,  his  belief  •*  that  trade  is  essentially  corrupt." 
It  is  the  laymen  who  have  most  faithfully  tried  to  sweep  away  from  the 
soil  of  our  national  life  this  heap  of  dead  putrescent  leaves.  '*  All 
England,''  says  Carlyle  in  his  stormful,  exaggerated  way,  '^  shopkeepers, 
workmen,  all  manner  of  competing  labourers,  awaken  as  if  with  an 
unspoken  but  heartfelt  prayer  to  Beelzebub :  O  help  us  thou  great  lord  of 
shoddy,  adulteration  and  malfeasance,  to  do  our  work  with  a  maximum 
of  slimness,  swiftness,  profit,  and  mendacity;  for  the  devil's  sake.  Amen." 
A  very  different  and  more  recent  voice,  that  of  the  gentle  and  devoted 
Greneral  Gordon,  says,  "  I  declare  the  products  of  Great  Britain  have 
terribly  fallen  off.  You  can  never  get  a  good  thing  now-a-days.  I  feel 
jure  it  is  nearly  over  with  us.  It  is  money,  money,  money  with  us. 
We  are  full  of  tricks  in  every  trade.  Now  falsehood  in  trade  shows 
virant  of  morality  in  the  nation,  and  when  morality,  that  is  honesty,  is 
lacking,  the  end  is  not  far  off."  Of  what  use  then,  would  it  be  to  deal 
with  superfine  and  recondite  ethics?  We  want  the  plain,  repeated, 
emphatic  warnings  of  Scripture  against  *'  making  the  ephah  small  and  the 
shekel  great ; "  against  **  false  balances  and  bags  of  deceitful  weights, 
which  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  We  want  that  first  commercial 
voice  of  Venice,  **  Around  this  temple  let  the  merchant's  law  be' just,  his 
weights  true,  and  his  contracts  guileless."  We  need  even  the  warning 
of  Mahomet,  ''  Oh  merchants,  falsehood  and  deception  are  apt  to  prevail 
in  traffic.  He  who  sells  a  defective  thing  by  concealing  the  defect,  will 
provoke  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  curses  of  the  Angels.** 

I  might  pursue  this  point  into  details  in  various  trades.    I  might  quote 
the  public  analjst  oi  last  years*  trade-returns  on  iVve  xtviXV  Xx^A^,  vcv 
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which  he  says  that  "  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  mortalit] 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  is  so  great,  when  we  consider  how  milk  i 
adulterated,  first  by  the  vendor,  then  by  the  parents."  I  might  unveil  tojou 
from  its  own  records,  the  horrible  and  detestably  reckless  iniquities  com- 
mitted in  the  drink  trade,  against  poisoned  labourers,  against  hdpfess 
women,  against  innocent  children,  against  demoralized  and  dedoiated 
races  all  over  the  habitable  world.     I  might  echo  Mr.  Ruskin's  mcris, 
'*  that  the  encouragement  of  drunkenness,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  oo 
the  sale  of  drink,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  criminal  methods  of 
assassination  for  money  hitherto  adopted  by  the  bravos  of  any  age  or 
country."     I  might  expose  the  dishonourable  customs  which,  in  miof 
cases  taint  through  and  through  what  should  be,  and  often  is,  tbe 
eminently  respectable  trade  of  the  publisher.    I  count  publishers  amoo; 
my  friends  who  are  the  soul  of  honour ;  but  some  publishers  foDov 
convention,  not  honour.     It  was  on  this  subject   that  the  late  Mi^ 
Spalding,  the  editor  of  Bacon,  wrote  a  crushing  exposure.     It  is  on  tUs 
subject  that  another  layman,  of  large  experience,  ventures  to  saj  that 
there  are  *'  knavish  publishers,'*  who  rob  and  cheat  the  ignorant  tntiior 
in  every  account  that  they  produce ;  cheat  and  lie  in  their  statementsof 
the  cost  of  production  ;  of  the  sums  spent  in  advertising ;  in  the  moocfs 
they  have  received ;  and  in  fact  in  every  way  that  can  suggest  itsdf  to 
the  ingenuity  of  man ;  and  "  sweating  publishers  "  who  will,  witboat  i 
blush,  toss  to  the  author  perhaps  a  hundredth  part  of  what  by  bargios 
grossly  inequitable,  which  apart  from  trade  customs  would  be  righdy 
called  iniquitous  andiieceitful,  they  have  obtained.     Of  all  such  ine^ 
of  trade  we  say,  calling  the  law  of  God  to  witness,  that  they  violate  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  morality.     We  say  of  them  with  Edwin  Barfce, 
that   **  extortion  is    the  assessor,   fraud    the  cashier,   confusion  the 
accountant,  concealment  the  reporter,  and  oblivion  the  remembrancer'; 
and  of  those  who  practise  them  that  they  wrong  the  buyer,  they  wroflf 
their  conscience,  and  they  wrong  their  God. 

II. — And  has  the  law  of  truthfulness  no  message  to  deliver  from  Sinai 
to  the  trade  of  England  ?  If  trade  were  what  it  should  be,  why  shoulii 
we  be  pelted  with  fulsome  advertisements,  in  every  railway  carriage  and 
on  every  blank  wall.  Is  it  necessary  that  in  front  of  Westminster  AbbfV 
and  S.  Paul's,  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  in  the  lovely  harbours rf 
England,  among  the  snowy  Alps,  on  the  rocks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bytbe 
"soft  thunders"  of  Niagara,  the  contending  merits  of  soap,  mustard,aD<l 
bacon,  should  be  coarsely  thrust  upon  us  ?  Put  it  on  the  lowest  grouuc- 
Those  who  know  how  important  is  the  love  of  the  beautiful  to  ^ 
happiness  and  morals  of  a  nation,  claim  to  be  something  more  ^ 
sentimentalists,  when  they  are  indignant  to  find  themselves,  everj'whirt 
and  at  every  turn,  unable  to  escape  from  advertisements ;  from  ^. 
signs  making  towns  revolting  in  its  hideousness  ;  from  pictures  neailf 
always  crude  and  glaring,  often  over  the  merge  of  the  revolting,  often** 
the  borderland  of  the  obscene — **  where  tawdry  yellow  strives  withdiity 
red  ; " — pictures  of  mincing  and  grinning  faces  and  nude  figures,  pictoi^ 
full  of  vulgarity  and  violence,  to  illustrate  the  sovereign  virtues  of  ^' 
wash,  tooth-powder,  or  pills.  There  must  be  something  raiHoSj. 
rotten  in  the  state  of  England,  when  the  profits  to  be  cajoled  out  oJ 
gullibiUly  can  ie\>a>^  \.V\\^  monstrous  expenditure  on  ugliness  ap^ 
falsehood;  aud  vj\\^w '!E^t\^^x\^^  ^^X\^xv\.^&\s^"ijc5cyax.oC  old,  accepts*!^ 
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:  helpless  pusillanimity  of  laissez-faire ^  this  immoral  obtnisiveness  oT 
ledy  puffery.  "  Never  before  "  said  The  Spectator  of  August  30, 
ations.  But  it  is  an  age  of  advertisements,  of  egregious  frauds,  of 
las  this  art  of  advertisement  been  more  monstrous,  more  appalling  in  its 
>nstrous  assertions,  of  lamentable  credulity.     Hardly  anything  stands 

its  own  merits,  but  has  to  be  bolstered  up  by  lying  and  boastful 
presentations  to  gain  the  public  favour."  But  **  the  getting  of  treasure 
'  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity,  tossed  to  and  fro  of  those  that  seek  death." 
III. — Lastly,  when  we  turn  to  the  law  of  contentment,  we  are  at  the 
ot  of  the  matter.  All  rotten  and  dishonest  trade,  all  soul-poisoning, 
)dy-destroying,  world  demoralizing  trade,  is  but  a  development  and 
suit  of  the  covetousness  which  is  idolatry.  **  Never,"  says  the  great 
rator,  ''did  a  man  submit  to  infamy  for  anything  but  its  true  reward, 
lOney.'*  This  is  the  faithful  warning  of  a  layman  and  an  agnostic.  "  The 
lind  admiration  which  society  gives  to  mere  wealth,  is  the  chief 
mrce  of  these  multitudinous  immoralities.  The  evil  is  deeper  than 
>pears.  It  has  rootlets  in  every  dining-room  and  drawing-room.  We  are 
1  implicated.  The  immoralities  of  trade  are  in  great  part  traceable  to  an 
imoral  public  opinion."  It  is  the  immense  and  absurd  honour  paid  to 
lere  wealth,  which  tempts  men  to  say,  **  We  must  be  getting  everywhere, 
lOugh  it  be  by  evil  means."  The  absence  of  simplicity  in  our  thoughts 
id  in  our  lives ;  in  the  buyer  the  vulgar  lust  to  secure  cheapness  at  all 
izards  ;  in  the  seller  the  raging  greed  for  excessive  gain,  is  the  ultimate 
>orce  of  our  servitude  to  mammom.  That  servitude  brings  with  it  its 
u-eer  of  criminals,  forgers,  and  embezzlers  of  securities,  its  headlong 
utnbling  speculations,  its  bank  failures,  its  commercial  frauds,  its 
'kindling  schemes,  its  bubble  companies,  its  sham  mines,  its  corners 
id  rings  and  manipulations  of  the  stock  exchange,  its  insurances  of 
iildren  to  be  poisoned  for  the  sake  of  their  insurance  money,  its 
buying  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes."  Nor 
Ul  things  be  much  mended  till  we  hurl  this  meanest  of  all  idols  from 
js  throne  of  its  godhead,  and  adopt  the  view  propounded  by  a  living 
"llionaire,  that  the  man  **who  dies  leaving  behind  him  millions  of 
'^liable  wealth,"  which  he  has  not  in  his  lifetime  administered  for 
iblic  purposes  and  for  the  good  of  others,  rather  than  for  his  own 
^fish  aggrandisement,  the  public  verdict  will  be  **  the  man  who  dies 
^s  rich,  dies  disgraced." 

The  prophet  saw  the  woman  who  represented  commercial  iniquity, 
^t  up  in  an  ephah  under  a  plate  of  lead,  and  carried  away  to  the  land 
cheating,  by  two  women  with  the  wind  in  their  stork-like  wings  ;  and 

Saw  also  that  the  flying  curse  could  smite  and  consume  the  houses  of 
.  who  cheat,  and  the  land  wherein  they  are  suflfered  unhindered  to 
*de.     There  are  many  reasons  why  the  conscience  of  England  should 

housed  on  this  subject  for  "  when  nations  go  along  on  the  selfish 
Pothesis"  says  a  living  historian,  '*  they  are  apt  to  find  at  last  that  they 
^e  been  mistaken.  When  the  air  is  heavy  with  imposture,  and  men 
^  only  to  make  money,  and  the  service  of  God  is  become  a  thing 
words  and  ceremonies,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  bought 
d  9old,  a  fire  bursts  out  in  higher  natures.  Show  me  a  people  where 
<le  is  dishonest,  and  I  will  show  you  a  people  where  religion  is 
^ham.'' 
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*'  Commerce'*  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  industrial  system  upon  which 
products,  manufactures,  and  services  are  raised,  made,  rendered,  and 
exchanged  between  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation.  The  term 
**  Ethics  of  Commerce  "  might  perhaps  be  limited  to  the  moral  laws 
which  govern  or  ought  to  govern  that  industrial  system,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  morality  of  commerce  differs  from  the  morality  of  any 
other  branch  of  human  affairs,  or  that  it  has  any  distinct  or  peculiar 
**  ethics  ''  of  its  -own. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  a  Churdi 
Congress  in  proving  by  elaborate  arguments  that  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment is  still  in  force,  or  in  giving  instances  of  the  evasions  of  it  which 
the  ingenuity  of  rascals  has  palmed  upon  the  world  as  not  inconsistent 
with  it.  The  Congress  needs  not  to  be  told  that  fraud  in  any  shape  and 
under  any  guise,  is  wrong,  and  injurious  to  both  deceiver  and  deceived; 
that  to  adulterate  goods  and  sell  them  under  deceptive  names  are 
fraudulent  acts  ;  that  commissions  paid  without  his  knowledge  to  another 
man's  agent  are,  however  speciously  disguised,  dishonest  bribes ;  that 
custom  is  no  excuse  for  sin,  and  that  no  transaction  can  be  justified 
which  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  translated  practically  into  the  cross 
examination  of  adverse  counsel,  the  incisive  summing  up  of  an  upright 
Judge,  and  the  verdict  of  a  special  jury. 

I  propose  rather  to  examine  the  causes  and  motives  which  impel 
mankind  to  commerce,  and  the  practical  laws  which  govern  successful 
trading;  and  to  show  that  these  motives  and  laws  are  in  accordance 
with  true  ethics — that  is  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Moral  Governor  of 
the  universe,  and  revealed  to  us  in  His  word.  To  do  this  in  twenty 
minutes  compels  me  to  imitate  the  practice  of  chemists,  and  try  to  give 
the  value  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops. 

In  a  recent  work  of  fiction,  **  Looking  Backward,"  the  author  imagines  a 
man  put  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  in  1887,  and  wakened  in  the  year  2000. 
From  that  date  he  looks  back  upon  the  nineteenth  century,  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  new  order  of  things  which  has  come  into  existence  m  the 
meantime.  The  old  (our  present)  system  of  what  the  author  calls 
*'  unorganized  and  antagonistic  industries  "  is  indicted  as  "  economically 
absurd  and  ethically  abominable.''  Selfishness  is  said  to  be  "our 
only  system  of  industrial  production."  "  Selfishness  is  suicide.' 
"Competition,  which  is  the  instinct  of  selfishness,  is  another  word  for 
the  dissipation  of  energy  under  it.''  The  new  system  is  held  up  to  us 
as  perfect,  **  property  is  theft,"  and  the  nation  alone  is  allowed  to 
possess  any.  All  labour  is  State  organized ;  every  man  gets  a  credit 
on  the  State  stores  for  the  same  value,  whether  he  works  little  or 
much,  and  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  work,  provided  thai  he 
does  his  best  and  performs  the  task  allotted  to  him,  which  he  alwa\^ 
does.  All  are  equally  happy,  equally  well  oflf,  and  equally  content. 
No  talent  and  no  industry  betters  a  man's  circumstances  ;  his  wife  has 
the  same  income  as  himself ;  and  any  number  of  children  that  they  like 
to  bring  into  the  world  ate  X^ke^  cact^  o(  by  the  State.  The  strong  and 
weak,  stupid  and  clever  Aeaitv^d^Tvd\%Tvo\^Yv\,^\^V^^^\.^^5^Tv^de^^  level. 
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[n  a  word,  all  motives  are  taken  away  which  the  experience  of  6,000 
^ears  has  proved  to  be  the  strongest  incentives  to  activity  and  diligence 
3f  mind  and  body — yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  result  was  such 
in  era  of  unexampled  invention,  of  activity,  progress,  and  development 
in  art,  literature,  music,  science,  and  manufactures  as  the  world  had 
never  before  experienced  !  The  evils  which  occur  in  our  present  in- 
dustrial system,  which  we  admit  and  are  striving  to  cure,  and  are  gradually 
curing,  are  represented  as  essential  parts  of  it ;  and  ail  antecedent 
objections  to  the  new  system  are  answered  not  by  argument,  but  by  the 
simple  process,  so  easy  in  fiction,  of  pointing  to  the  excellent  results. 

The  ideas  thus  amusingly  presented  to  us  in  this  work  of  imagination 
are  just  now  beginning  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  some.  And  I 
desire  to  say  something  on  the  other  side  in  justification  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  system,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  economically  absurd 
and  that  it  is  ethically  right. 

"  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens  are  the  Lord's,  but  the  earth  hath 
He  given  to  the  children  of  men,*'  whom  He  wishes  **  all  things  richly 
to  enjoy."  **  Observation,  with  extensive  view,  surveying  mankind  and 
the  world  from  China  to  Peru,'*  is  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
gifts  of  God  are  distributed.  The  physical  and  mental  powers  of 
individual  men  and  of  races  vary  infinitely.  As  between  different 
countries  God  seems  to  have  taken  special  care  to  disseminate  the 
blessings  of  nature  amongst  the  various  regions  of  the  world  with  an  eye 
to  their  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic,  so  that  individuals  and  nations 
alike  might  learn  their  mutual  interdependence  upon  each  other, 
and  so  be  united  together  by  their  common  interests.  As  between 
individuals  this  was  shown  in  the  simplest  form  when  the  blind 
man  carried  on  his  back  the  cripple  who  guided  his  steps.  The 
burden  of  each  was  lightened,  the  obstacle  to  his  progress  removed, 
and  the  general  good  increased. 

The  gifts  of  God  are  gratuitous  and  open  to  all,  but  by  themselves 
are  generally  not  available  for  the  use  of  mankind,  and  certainly  have 
no  exchangeable  value.  To  fit  them  for  the  service  of  man  his  labour 
is  required.  Alike  before  and  after  the  fall  Adam  was  commanded  to 
till  the  ground.  A  man  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  richest 
productions  of  nature  cannot  enjoy  them  :  he  cannot  even  live.  Toil  as 
he  may,  his  wants  and  desires  far  exceed  his  power  to  supply  them ; 
and  so  the  first  lesson  men  learn  is  their  dependence  on  each  other. 
"  Two  are  better  than  one,"  wrote  Solomon,  "  because  they  have  a  good 
reward  for  their  labour ;  "  they  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  each  finds 
his  own  lightened. 

Similarly,  no  country  in  a  state  of  isolation  is  all-sufficient  for  itself.  The 
teeming  millions  of  northern  countries  are  thankful  to  exchange  their  coal, 
iron,  and  skilled  fabrics  for  the  corn,  tea,  fruits,  spices,  and  wines  of 
sunnier  regions.  By  intercourse  with  each  other  men  and  nations  learn 
new  wants-  and  learn  also  how  to  supply  them.  By  division  of  labour  and 
combination  the  powers  of  men  are  increased,  and  soon  outstrip  their 
wants,  and  they  then  begin  to  accumulate.  In  this  way  arose  trade, 
exchange,  barter,  commerce,  by  whatever  name  you  call  it,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  trade.  Manufacture  and  Navigation — 

'*  Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  rich  commerce, 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied, 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  univetse, 
That  some  may  gain  and  all  may  be  suppWeA.*^ — Dryden. 
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I  admit  at  once  that  the  underlying  principle  of  labour,  of  trade,  and 
of  accumulation  of  capital  is  self-interest,  and  will  presently  consider 
whether  that  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  principle.     Man  has  naturally  a  desire 
of  enjoyment  and  a  repugnance  to  labour  ;  and,  being  subject  to  the 
enactment,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shall  eat  bread,"  each  man 
desires  as  much  bread  and  as  little  sweat  as  possible.     The  inventive 
faculties  and  energies  of  men,  therefore,  are  directed  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  the  least  labour,  and  so  productions  increase,  and  the 
labour    set    free    is    applied    to    other  production.      In   commercial 
exchanges  each   man  gives  what  he   most  easily    makes    and   gets 
in  return  what  he  most  wants  and  which   others  make   more  easilj 
than  he  can  ;   or  he  renders  services  for  which  he  has  a  facility  in 
return  for  services  rendered  to  him  which  are  beyond  his  own  powers ; 
and   this  is  done  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  himself  and  the 
person  with  whom  he  exchanges  goods  or  services.     Neither  can  benefit 
himself  alone  in  a  fair  exchange.     Thus  the  maxim  "  Each  for  each* 
becomes  in  practical  result  "  Each  for  all." 

At  first  goods  and  services  were  bartered  for  goods  and  services,  but 
common  convenience  soon  introduced  the  system  of  payment  by  means 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  money.  The  money  value  or  price  is  fixed  by 
supply  and  demand — that  is,  partly  by  the  cost  to  the  producer,  partly 
by  the  saving  or  advantage  to  the  consumer.  Each  gains  by  a  freely 
made  fair  bargain.  The  coins  paid  are  so  many  tickets,  entitling  the 
receiver  to  equivalent  services.  He  can  either  use  these  tickets  imm^ 
diately  or  put  them  by  for  a  time,  or  lend  them  to  others.  In  this  ^y 
arises  accumulation  of  capital.  But  this  money-capital  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  world,  though  it  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  It  might  all  be  lost,  and  mankind  would  be 
scarcely  the  poorer,  though  inconvenienced  for  a  time.  The  chief  capital 
consists  of  the  results  of  past  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
creation  of  roads  and  railways,  and  buildings  of  every  kind — public  and 
private,  religious  and  secular — ships,  machinery,  furniture,  books,  works 
of  art,  stores  of  food  and  clothing,  and  all  other  things  which  man  uses 
or  enjoys.  Some  of  these  are  directly  employed  in  reproduction  ;  all  have 
now  become  essential  to  the  happiness  of  civilized  mankind.  Ever)'one 
who  possesses  any  of  them  is  to  that  extent  a  capitalist ;  yet  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes  : — **  The  guilty  thieves  are  capitalists — people  who  live  by  the 
labour  of  others  instead  of  by  fair  wages  for  their  own  ! ''  The  mistake 
lies  in  supposing  that  anyone  can  become  possessed  of  capital  except  by 
the  anterior  labour  either  of  himself  or  of  his  predecessor  in  title. 

Two  things  are  clear: — (i)  The  more  there  is  in  the  world  of 
capital  the  more  there  is  for  each  individual.  (2)  So  much  of 
this  capital  as  is  used  in  reproduction,  and  also  the  money- 
capital  are  of  no  use  at  all  unless  they  are  employed  ;  in  other 
words,  they  have  no  value  apart  from  labour ;  and  for  that  labour 
portions  of  them  must  be  given  in  exchange  to  make  them  of  any  value. 
It  follows  that  the  larger  the  accumulation  of  capital  so  much  the 
more  labour  is  employed,  or  so  much  higher  remuneration  must  be 
given  for  the  labour.  Thus  past  labour  and  new  inventions  combine  to 
overcome  obstacles  to  production  ;  new  wealth  is  created ;  there  is  more 
/or  all  and  more  for   each,  arvd  capital  and  labour,   far   from  being 
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agonistic,  join  hand  in  hand  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  welfare 
all.  If  any  one  class  benefits  more  than  another  by  the  increase  of 
>ital,  it  is  the  labouring  class ;  for  no  man  can  use  more  than  a  limited 
lount  of  consumable  wealth,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  capital  of  a  rich 
in  can  only  be  of  use  when  employed  on  labour,  he  must  of  necessity 
iploy  it  on  labour  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  therefore  all 
cumulation  of  capital,  while  it  benefits  the  rich,  benefits  still  more 
Dse  who  live  by  labour. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  knew  the  lesson  which  people  even  now  are  so 
)w  to  learn,  that  in  commercial  exchanges  what  benefits  one  party  to 
e  transaction  is  of  advantage  to  both.  In  his  wonderful  description  of 
fre  (Ezek.  xxvii.)  he  pourtrays  in  glowing  language  the  variety  of 
oducts  of  the  soil,  and  fabrics,  and  articles  of  commerce  which  she 
iported  from  all  the  then  known  other  countries ;  and  carefully  points 
It  that  while  she  was  thus  enriched  herself  she  at  the  same  time 
riched  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  her  merchandise.  Cowley  asks  us 
wonder  at — 

**  That  fiscal  table,  to  which  every  day 
All  countries  did  a  varied  tribute  pay." 

What  Ezekiel  tells  us  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Tyre,  what  Cowley 
lis  us  of  Vitellius,  is  now  true  of  every  householder.  The  labours  and 
ventions  and  the  accumulated  capital  of  centuries  combine,  and  the 
ost  distant  regions  of  the  globe  ajre  requisitioned,  to  supply  his  table 
kd  furnish  his  home.  What  were  the  luxuries  of  kings  are  now  the 
icessaries  of  the  poor.  And  as  the  world  has  not  yet  come  to  a 
mdstill  we  may  expect  that  as  time  goes  on  similar  improvement  will 
ntinue  in  the  labourer's  standard  of  living. 

So  much  for  the  economical  absurdity  of  our  commercial  system  ; 
it  how  about  its  ethical  abominations  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
mighty  so  ordered  His  creation  that  His  creatures  could  thrive  and 
3sper  only  by  immoral  practices  ?  Perish  the  thought !  It  is  true 
It  self-interest  is  the  chief  motive  for  a  man's  exertion.  In  this 
jre  is  nothing  wrong ;  a  man's  own  self  is  the  chief  talent  intrusted 
him  by  his  Maker.  For  his  own  self  he  is  responsible ;  for  that 
f,  however  much  he  may  pretend  the  contrary,  he  does  care,  will 
'e,  and  ought  to  care.  He  is  told  to  love  his  neighbour  not  better 
m,  but  as  himself.  Charity  is  not  to  stop  at  home,  but  it  may  begin 
jre.  And  in  the  word  **  self*  are  included  wife,  children,  and  the 
tne — what  Wordsworth  called — 

**  The  gentler  names 
Of  peace  and  quietness  and  domestic  love." 

le  Greek  philosopher,  Plato,  recognized  this  truth  when  he  wrote — 

ich  may  be  thus  translated — "  I  hate  a  clever  fellow  who  does  not 
»  his  wits  to  his  own  advantage."  A  poor  fool  is  he  who  is  **  nobody's 
emy  but  his  own."  It  is,  in  Solomon's  view,  a  characteristic  of  **  a 
od  man  "  that  he  "  leaves  an  inheritance  to  his  children's  children," 
d  we  are  taught  by  S.  Paul  that  **  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
usehold  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

The  great  Christian  philosopher,  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  wrote  thus  : — 
ielfishness  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  the  hrotherhoodL  ol  xJcv^ 
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human  race  is  made  to  hang  together.  He  who  can  make  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him  has  on  this  selfishness  of  man  caused  a  most 
beauteous  order  of  wise  and  useful  intercourse  to  be  suspended.  God 
has  combined  the  separate  interests  of  every  individual ;  and  his 
strenuous  prosecution  of  these  interests  into  an  harmonious  system  of 
operation  for  the  good  of  all" 

He  shows  that  the  highest  moral  qualities  may  spri^jig  from  selfish 
motives,  and  argues  rightly  from  the  religious  point  of  view  that  thisfittt 
deprives  them  of  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  as  a  means  of  justificatioDof 
sinful  man.  This  conclusion  is  true,  but  it  lies  outside  of  my  present 
subject.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  a  man  may  labour  diligently 
to  get  his  own  living,  may  use  all  God's  gifts  for  the  advancement  of 
himself  and  family,  and  find  that  the  surest  way  to  success  in  this  woikl 
is  to  keep  to  the  right  and  walk  straight  on  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
which  lead  to  the  other. 

And  this  very  self-interest  is  not  in  its  effect  antagonistic — nay,  it  is 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  to  the  general  good.  Selfishness 
finds  honesty  the  best  policy,  and  your  honesty  benefits  those  with  whom 
you  deal.  The  maxim,  so  often  stigmatized  as  selfish,  **  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  means  buying  those  goods 
which  are  most  plentiful,  and  are  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the 
producers,  and  selling  to  others  the  goods  which  they  most  require. 
In  each  transaction,  therefore,  you  benefit  others  as  well  as  yourself- 
But  in  estimating  the  price  of  goods  or  services,  and  reckoning  their 
cheapness  or  clearness,  all  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration— the 
things  which  are  not  seen  as  well  as  those  immediately  under  your  notice. 
The  well-being  of  the  employed  must  not  be  subordinated  to  the  desire 
of  gain  of  the  employer. 

"  Oh  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! " 

is  a  cry  which  should  be  impossible  in  any  Christian  country.  Thank 
God  it  is  now  but  rarely  heard  in  our  own. 

Again,  all  adulteration  of  manufactures,  whether  it  be  by  the 
substitution  of  inferior  work  (and  ill-paid  work  is  almost  sure  to  be 
scamped)  or  of  inferior  materials,  produces  cheapness  only  in  name ;  it 
is  a  false,  immoral  cheapness.  It  may  bring  temporary  advantage,  but 
it  will  be  found  plaguy  dear  in  the  long  run.  More  than  200  years  ago 
De  Foe  wrote  : — 

**  Without  any  impeachment  of  the  old  popular  notion  of  cheapness 
causing  consumption,  it  is  the  true  interest  of  any  tradespeople  to  keep 
up  the  virtue,  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  their  manufacturers  to  their  just 
standard,  and  make  them  cheap  by  their  real  worth  rather  than  by  mere 
lowering  the  price  at  the  expense  of  their  reputations,  merely  to  bring 
them  at  a  low  rate  into  the  market." 

**  Remember,  man,  the  universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  general  laws, 
And  makes  what  Happiness  we  justly  call, 
Consist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all." — Pope, 

Again,  if  the  service  be  immoral,  either  in  itself  or  because  of  the  use 
io  be  made  of  \t  to  l\\e  Vt\o>N\ed^<i  o^  \.Vv^  person  who  renders  it,  the  true 
ethics  of  commerce  ate  vvoX^x-X^d  \  ^ox  \xv'5X.'\xvc.^^  \N\^\.  \K^Tv>\^^<:.^\iter  was 
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;hly  to  be  commended  who  refused  a  large  order  for  glass  idols 
ended  for  heathen  worship.  A  brewer  is  not  answerable  for  the  use 
ide  of  the  pure  beer  he  brews,  but  the  man  who  sells  intoxicating 
uors  to  drunkards,  to  children,  to  savages  (who  are  but  as  children) 
ts  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  trading. 

I  have  no  time  to  dilate  upon  the  terrible  obstacle  to  the  propagation 
the  Gospel    in  Africa,  China,   and   our  Indian   Empire   which   is 
terposed  by  the  wicked  traffic  in  fire-water,  opium,  and  immoral  and 
fidel  literature. 

As  to  speculation,  it  follows  from  the  principles  laid  down  that  specu- 
tion,  so  far  as  it  is  gambling  (and  most  speculation  is  little  else),  has 
>  place  in  true  commerce.  Gambling  is  unmitigated  selfishness  \  it  is 
ised  on  a  violation  of  the  Tenth  Commandment,  and  bears  to  stealing 
e  same  proportionate  relation  as  duelling  does  to  murder.  In  the 
renest  commercial  transaction  the  contest  is  which  shall  get  the  greater 
>rtion  of  the  profits  which  have  to  be  divided  between  the  two.  Each 
ust  get  some  profit.  But  in  gambling  each  hopes  to  gain  by  the  other*s 
ss  ;  both  cannot  benefit,  the  advantage  to  one  is  balanced  by  the  injury 

the  other.     All  the  gambling  transactions  that  have  ever  taken  place 

the  world  since  the  creation  put  together  have  added  nothing  to  its 
»alth  and  happiness. 

Competition  is  objected  to  by  the  altruistic  school  as  selfish  and 

imoral.     But  without  competition  a  man  who  had  possessed  himself  of 

gratuitous  natural  advantage,  the  gift  of  God,  would  have,  so  to  speak, 

perpetual  patent  for  it,  and  would  be  able  to  insist  upon  being  paid  for 

Competition  brings  into  the  common  domain  freely  the  enjoyment 

all  God's  gifts  to  different  countries  and  individuals,  and  also  the 
>nquest  over  obstacles  which  has  been  made  by  preceding  generations ; 
id  its  necessary  result  is  to  increase  the  common  property,  and  so 
ise  the  social  level.     Competition  thus  secures  cheapness  and  excellence. 

Competition  must  be  free.  Every  interference  by  a  superior  force, 
hether  disguised  under  the  name  of  law  or  not,  with  the  liberty  of  every 
an  to  exchange  freely  what  he  has,  either  services  which  he  can  now 
mder — />.,  labour  and  skill,  or  capital  accumulated  by  previous 
rrvice — i.e.,  goods  or  money,  is  unjust,  and  in  the  long  run  injures 
lost  the  weaker  party,  whom  it  is  intended  to  protect.  The  history 
f  the  usury  laws  gives  many  instances  of  this  result.  In  1540 
le  legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  by  Parliament  at  ten  per  cent. 
n  1552  all  payment  of  interest  was  prohibited  as  "a  vice,  most  odious 
nd  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God."  The  result  was  that  the  normal 
ite  of  interest  rose  to  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  in  1571  the  Act  of  1552 
as  repealed,  and  that  of  1540  renewed.  About  forty  years  ago  the 
bury  laws  were  repealed  altogether,  and  men  were  left  free  to  make 
leir  own  bargains  for  the  use  of  money.  The  demand  for  capital 
as  increased  enormously ;  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  it  has  decreased 
[most  as  greatly. 

To  charge   interest   is   morally  lawful   qn   the   broad    principle    of 

service  for  service."  He  who  accords  delay  in  payment  of  a 
ebt  renders  a  service,  and  submits  to  a  sacrifice,  for  which  com- 
ensation  is  just.  If  to  charge  for  the  use  of  money-capital  is 
Tong,  it  must  be  equally  wicked  to  charge  for  the  use  of  any 
ther  capital,  such  as  a  house,  farm,  ship,  or  machvnei^.    '^x.  ^m^\x\ 
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tells  us  that  •*  the  payment  of  interest  of  any  amount  whatever  is 
unjustifiable ; "  but  a  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Ruskin  condemned  the 
unprofitable  servant  who  had  neglected  to  place  out  his  master*s  money 
at  usury.  Without  interest  there  would  be  no  saving ;  without  saving 
there  would  be  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  without  capital  there  could 
be  no  combination  of  past  and  present  labour.  We  must  be  always 
beginning  again,  and  human  progress  would  be  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus, 
and  the  human  race  would  come  to  an  end.  If,  then,  interest  be  unjust, 
we  must  either  perish  remaining  just,  or  make  progress  through  injustice. 
I  decline  to  believe  that  God  has  placed  His  creatures  in  such  a 
dilemma ! 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  practical  results  of  the  creation  of  wealth  are 
good  and  right.  A  man  who  would  put  by  capital — that  is,  who  would 
render  services  now  and  postpone  to  some  future  time  the  obtaining  of 
equivalent  services  in  exchange  for  them — must  acquire  knowledgCt 
control  his  appetites,  work  diligently,  sacrifice  present  pleasure  to  future 
advantage  for  himself  and  those  dear  to  him,  and  submit  to  privations 
now  for  the  sake  of  greater  and  more  distant  benefits.  Therefore  the 
process  of  saving  is  morally  beneficial.  So  is  the  result.  Riches  bring 
no  doubt  their  own  temptations,  especially  on  the  spiritual  side;  bat 
throughout  the  Bible  increase  of  goods  is  described  as  a  blessing,  and 
poverty  draws  in  its  train  vice,  ignorance,  misery,  and  temptations, 
such  as  those  who  have  not  endured  it  can  scarcely  realize.  There  is 
more  than  a  verbal  connection  between  wealth  and  weal. 

Lastly,  commerce  makes  for  peace,  first,  by  bringing  nations  into 
contact  for  their  mutual  advantage,  whereby  they  learn  to  know  eadi 
other  and  cultivate  pleasant  relations,  and  next  because  war  is  the 
greatest  disturbing  force  in  the  way  of  production  and  exchange. 

For  the  specially  "  Christian  conception  of  commerce  "  I  will  refer 
briefly  to  three  authors.  A  remarkable  book  has  lately  appeared  in 
America  called  **  God  in  Business,"  in  which  the  author  gives  numerous 
instances  to  show  that  those  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  look  upon 
the  Almighty  as  a  partner,  and  determine  to  do  nothing  which  such  a 
partner  would  not  approve,  and  to  render  to  Him  His  due  share  of  the 
profits,  found  their  wants  supplied  by  God  and  success  attending  their 
efforts.  The  experiences  detailed  in  this  interesting  book  prove  the  truth 
of  the  promises,  *'  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
whole  earth,  to  show  Himself  strong  on  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is 
perfect  towards  Him  ;  "  and  *'  He  that  soweth  righteousness  hath  a  sure 
reward  ; ''  and  I  believe  with  Dr.  South  that  **  a  man  cannot,  indepen- 
dently of  the  overruling  influence  of  God's  blessing,  care  or  cark  himself 
one  penny  richer  any  more  than  one  cubit  taller."  And  lastly,  hear  the 
conclusion  of  Bishop  Beveridge : — 

**  By  your  care  and  pains  about  the  things  of  this  world  you  may 
l^erhaps  get  something  and  perhaps  not,  and  how  much,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  children  of  God  have. 

*'  All  things  are  theirs — all  things  that  God  has  made,  and  He  Himself, 
too,  that  made  them.  And  what  can  they  desire  more  ?  There  is 
nothing  more  for  them  to  desire,  and  every  man  must  needs  be  at  rest 
and  their  souls  be  as  full  as  they  can  hold  of  the  true  joy  and 
comfort.'' 
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The  Christian  conception  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  found  ready 
leveloped  in  the  Bible,  for  the  commercial  dispensation,  as  we  may  call 
it,  had  not  begun  in  Bible  times.  It  is  to  be  built  up  from  a  thoughtful 
application  to  the  commercial  system  of  the  central  Christian  principle — 
that  of  self-sacrificing  love.  There  is  but  one  standard  of  action  which 
a  believer  in  Christ  and  the  Cross  can  adopt.  We  are  to  account  our  life 
a  service  to  God  and  to  men ;  we  are  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would  they 
should  do  to  us ;  we  are  not  to  say  that  anything  which  we  have  is  our  own, 
for  we  are  stewards  of  God.  Our  object  must  not  be  personal  gain  nor 
even  personal  goodness,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  society  in  its 
largest  sense.  The  Christian  conception  of  commerce,  therefore,  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  means  towards  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind  : 
that  the  exchange  and  enjoyment  of  the  articles  of  wealth  which  is  its 
primary  object,  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  subservient  to  the  moral  good  of  mankind. 

If  we  follow  out  this  line  of  thought,  we  shall  not  consider  the  words 
of  Richard  Rothe,  in  his  great  work  of  "Theological  Ethics,"  exaggerated 
[Theoi.  EthicSy  vol.  ii.,  p.  393) :  "  Every  partnership  in  productive  industry 
IS  a  partnership  in  the  work  of  forming  the  world  into  an  instrument 
>f  man's  personality ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
^uUest  sense  a  partnership  for  completely  forming  it  into  an  instru- 
Jient  in  the  hands  of  God  for  His  activity  in  the  world  of  human 
ife,  that  is,  of  hallowing  it.  Moreover,  every  partnership  in  outward 
>bjects  is  a  fellowship  in  sacred  objects,  in  sacraments."  (That  is, 
According  to  Rothe's  use  of  the  word,  in  acts  which  convey  inward 
blessings  by  outward  means.)  "  Every  partnership  in  acquisition  is  also, 
tnd  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  partnership  in  a  religious  gain  ;  every  partner^ 
»hip  in  possession  is  also,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  partnership  in 
eligious  advantages.  In  short,  the  whole  city  life  is  essentially  religious, 
md,  indeed,  religious  in  the  fullest  sense." 

It  was  said  by  Aristotle  that  the  city  was  formed  in  order  that  men 
night  live ;  but  that  its  true  purpose  was  that  they  should  live  well.  If 
re  believe  in  the  Providence  of  God ;  if  we  believe  in  the  Word,  without 
rhom  nothing  was  made,  as  the  formative  and  directing  principle  of 
luman  society,  then  we  must  hold  that  all  human  relations  are  estab- 
ished  in  order  that  by  them  men  may,  as  spiritual  beings,  be  bound  into 
I  spiritual  community.  I  would  recall  another  saying  of  Aristotle*s  : 
*  Wherever  there  is  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  justice  there  is  room 
or  the  exercise  of  love."  Buying  and  selling  form  pre-eminently  a  field 
or  the  exercise  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  ;  they  form  also  a  field  for  the 
rxercise  of  Christian  love.  Commerce,  to  a  Christian,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Church.  If  the  actual  state  of  things  does  not  correspond  to  this  ideal, 
t  is  the  duty  of  Christians,  by  word  and  deed,  to  redeem  it.  If  this  part 
)f  God's  house  has  become  like  a  robbers'  den,  we  must  chase  away  the 
5vil,  so  that  our  merchandize,  as  was  prophesied  of  that  of  Tyre,  may 
>ecome  holiness  unto  the  Lord. 

I. — There  are  minor  and  obvious  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

There  is  an  excellent  **  Manual  of  Frauds,"  as  I  may  call  it,  which 
iras  published  by   Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  n»\vic\v  \iie  \aX^  C^xvwv 
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Lyttelton  republished,  with  a  sermon  of  his  own  preached  to  commercial 
men  in  Birmingham,  under  the  title  of  **  Sins  of  Trade  and  Business." 
It  describes  an  appalling  state  of  things.  "  The  large  houses,"  he  says, 
**  often  employ  buyers  to  purchase  for  them  from  the  manufacturos, 
and  these  buyers  purchase  from  those  manufacturers  who  will  gi?e 
them  the  largest  bribe ;  the  wholesale  houses,  again,  reach  the  rctaB 
through  similar  agents,  who  constantly  induce  the  retailers  to  boy 
by  fraudulent  representations,  especially  in  the  case  of  goods  about 
which  they  know  little ;  and  false  labels  are  put  on  goods :  for  instance 
what  is  called  a  gross  of  tapes  or  144  yards,  gets  less  and  less  till  it 
often  dwindles  to  60  yards."  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  "  he  has  read  io 
an  agent's  order  book  the  details  of  an  order  specifying  the  actual 
lengths  of  which  the  articles  were  to  be  cut,  and  the  much  greater 
lengths  to  be  marked  on  the  labels."  I  remember  myself  to  baft 
seen  a  manufacture  of  calico  in  an  English  town  which,  after  receiving 
a  dressing,  was  labelled  **  Best  Irish  linen."  False  trade-marks  are 
another  means  of  fraud  specified  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  says  that  "many 
apparently  reputable  houses  purchase  goods  known  to  have  been 
dishonestly  obtained."  And  he  adds :  "The  frauds  we  have  detailed  arc 
but  samples  of  a  state  of  things  which  it  would  take  a  volume  to  describe 
in  full."  Mr.  Spencer  shows  further  that  it  is  not  merely  the  traders  who 
are  responsible  for  these  evils.  The  customers  must  bear  their  share  of 
the  reproach,  since  they  constantly  wink  at  fraud  from  their  excessive 
love  of  cheapness.  He  adds,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  the  evil,  that  it 
lies  not  in  the  wickedness  of  one  class,  but  in  the  public  sentiment 
"  The  great  inciter,'*  he  says  "  to  these  malpractices  is  intense  desire  for 
wealth.  And,  if  we  ask,  Why  this  intense  desire  ?  the  reply  is — It  results 
from  the  indiscriminate  respect  paid  to  wealth."  Here,  then,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Church  system  may  rightly  be  called  upon  to  intervene.  Its 
leaders  may  not  often  be  able  to  touch  upon  the  special  branches  of 
commercial  morality,  or  to  suggest  a  remedy.  'They  have  not  the 
technical  knowledge  ;  they  are  met  with  the  assertion  that,  without  some 
yielding  to  prevalent  customs,  no  trader  could  go  on.  But  a  public 
sentiment  is  that  in  which  we  are  bound  to  make  religion  felt.  It  may 
be  that  the  only  true  remedy  is  one  which  must  be  felt  out  and  applied 
with  minute  attention  to  individual  cases.  It  may  be  that  heroic  action 
is  needed,  and  also  suffering — is  not  this  the  condition  of  all  following  ^ 
Christ  ? — that  the  trading  branch  of  the  Church,  like  that  which  attends  to 
teaching  and  confessing,  must  have  its  martyrs.  In  any  case,  the  reform 
must  come  from  those  in  whom  the  Christian  sentiment  has  taken  the 
place  of  covetousness ;  and  for  this  renewal  of  the  public  mind  we 
must  labour  incessantly. 

In  productive  industry  the  evil  is  nearly  as  great.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  rules  in  it.  The  chief  evil  is  not  that  of  fraud. 
There  is  fraud,  no  doubt,  in  some  trades,  especially,  we  are  told,  in  the 
building  trade,  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  and  the  supply  of  materials. 
The  workman  also  may  at  times  deliberately  waste  his  master*s  time  or 
injure  his  tools,  or  the  master  may  rob  the  workman  of  his  due  when  he 
knows  the  law  cannot  reach  him,  or  may  use  any  invention  of  one  of 
his  men  simply  for  his  personal  advantage,  while  the  inventor,  for  war.t 
of  capital,  profits  nothing  by  it;  or  both  may  combine  to  put  in  bad  work. 
Jiut  the  chief  ev\\  in  piodxjLClw^  vcv^nx^Vc^  v^  xVv^^.  q^  virvkindness:  the  want 
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sympathy  which  makes  the  master  view  the  workman  as  a  chattel  and 
e  workman  view  the  master  as  a  money  bag;  the  cold,  hard  treatment  of 
m  by  man,  which  will  not  allow  Christian  feeling  to  enter  into  trade 
lations ;  a  state  of  things  which  issues  continually  in  disputes,  in  strikes 
id  lock-outs,  and  constitutes  a  perpetual  labour  war.  But,  though 
ere  are  lazy  workmen  and  hard  masters,  there  are  also,  thank  God, 
mscientious  workmen  and  considerate  masters.  The  effort  of  the 
hristian  spirit  here,  also,  must  mainly  lie  in  its  influence  on  the 
^neral  sentiment  in  which  these  relations  are  conducted,  in  pro- 
loting  mutual  thoughtfulness  and  the  willingness  to  risk  something 
ither  than  quarrel ;  above  all  the  care  for  the  weak  by  those 
ho  have  power,  and  the  banishment  of  jealousy  and  the  welcoming 
f  every  scheme  which  may  enable  those  who  are  down  to  rise.  I 
ave  read  the  autobiography  of  a  Manchester  cotton  spinner  who 
ad  risen  to  affluence  during  the  prosperous  times  when  trade 
dvanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  who,  when  the  depression  came 
nd  be  was  advised  to  break  up  his  business,  decided  not  to  do  so 
•ecause  of  the  misery  which  it  would  bring  on  his  workmen  and  their 
unilies ;  till  at  last  continued  bad  times  and  the  loss  of  half  his  fortune 
ompelled  him.  Whether  he  acted  wisely  I  do  not  know ;  but  that 
be  spirit  in  which  he  acted  may  become  the  spirit  of  all  such  relations 
re  must  hope  and  pray. 

II. — We  must,  however,  look  at  the  whole  of  this  matter  from  a  more 
ir-reaching  point  of  view,  and  estimate  the  effect  which  the  Christian 
principle  of  life  ought  to  have  on  the  future  of  commerce,  in  both  its 
listributive  and  its  productive  branches. 

(i)  The  distributive.  The  ordinary  conception  of  trade  makes  the 
listributor  of  goods  and  his  customer  natural  enemies,  the  seller  trying 
o  get  the  highest  price  and  selling  anything  which  will  fetch  money,  no 
oatter  what  the  quality  may  be,  and  the  customer  revenging  himself 
\y  making  unreasonable  demands  and  slow  payments,  and  taking  his 
ustom  elsewhere  on  the  least  provocation.  Many  Christian  people 
rill  think  it  enough  to  attempt  the  correction  of  these  evils  by  deter- 
aining  to  act  fairly  by  one  another,  whilst  yet  pursuing  the  acquisition 
if  money  for  themselves.  But  such  a  course  can  hardly  be  said  to 
neet  the  Christian  demand  that  we  should  give  up  all  for  Christ,  that 
ve  should  not  serve  Mammon  at  all,  but  spend  our  lives  in  serving 
;>od  and  man.     Is  it  true  that  this  demand  is  inapplicable  to  trade  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Stewart,  the  founder  of  the  greatest  dr}'- 
roods  store  in  New  York  and  in  the  world,  determined  when  starting 
n  trade  that  he  would  make  his  customers'  interests  his  first  object.  He 
vould  endeavour  conscientiously  to  supply  the  best  article  at  the  cheapest 
price  possible.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  As  soon  as  his  purpose 
ivas  tested  by  experience  he  so  won  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public 
that  everyone  came  to  him.  The  gigantic  fortune  which  he  made  may 
be  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  principle,  that  if  a 
man  seeks  first  the  righteousness  of  God,  all  these  things  will  be  added 
to  him. 

No  doubt  this  system  would  in  many  individual  cases  call  for  great 
self-denial.  It  is  very  tempting  to  make  money  out  of  the  necessities 
of  others.  It  was  told  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  how  a  clever 
tradesman  went  to  Henley  regatta,  and,  on  a  sudden  shower  of  mu 
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threatening  to  spoil  the  fine  clothes  of  many  of  the  spectators,  appeared 
with  a  large  number  of  the  newly-invented  indianibber  waterproofs,  whicb 
the  young  Oxford  men  eagerly  bought  at  double  their  real  value.    Xo 
great  blame  to  the  tradesman,  we  probably  say,  for  the  enhanced  price 
was  due  to  his  clever  foresight.    Yet  even  there  to  have  sold  at  the  proper 
price  to  those  who  most  needed  would  have  been  nobler.     In  moiv 
serious  cases  of  need,  when  a  poor  man  may  be  in  another's  power,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  to  exact  the  highest  terms  we  can  impose  becomes 
unchristian  oppression.     The  laws  against  the  truck  system  are  as  just 
and  as  divine  as  those  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  Moses  for  the  relkf 
of  debtors.    And  if  the  system  of  trusts  and  rings,  of  comers  and  pools; 
and  syndicates,  which  has  taken  such  an  extension  in  America,  prevaib; 
the  legislature  must  become  the  agent  of  the  divine  deliverance  fiwi 
oppression.    If  all  landowners  could  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  pro- 
duce, the  proposals  of  Mr.  Henry  George  would  gain  a  full  justification. 

Still,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  of  such  a  vast  fortune  as  Stewvt 
made  a  large  part  was  not  more  properly  the  property  of  his  customers? 
And  the  system  of  co-operative  stores,  of  which  the  Rochdale  Pionccn 
form  the  type,  shows  us  that  a  more  equitable,  and  therefore  a  more 
Christian,  method  of  distribution  is  possible  ;  for  the  profits  are  ratably 
divided  among  the  customers,  after  interest  on  capital  and  the  salaries 
of  the  employes  have  been  provided.  By  this  system  the  war  between 
seller  and  buyer  is  done  away  with,  for  the  interests  of  both  are  one.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  that  by  insisting  on  ready-money  payments  it 
ensures  honesty  and  thrift ;  and  each  man  interested  in  the  concern  has 
a  right  to  sec  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  those  who  produce  what  he 
sells  and  consumes :  and  thus  the  door  is  opened  by  which  trade  may 
be  made  to  produce  many  of  the  best  results  of  Christian  morality. 

But  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  same  results  shoold 
not  be  gained  by  the  individual  trader.  Supposing  a  man  with  a  fair 
capital  and  knowledge  of  business  to  make  this  agreement  with  his  cus- 
tomers : — that  all  the  profits,  after  paying  interest  on  his  capital,  a  salary  to 
himself  as  manager,  and  the  wages  of  those  employed,  should  be 
returned  ratably  to  the  customers,  and  that  all  who  spent  above  a  certain 
sum  should  have  the  right  of  examining  the  accounts,  he  would  not,  1 
think,  lack  co-operators,  and  the  co-operation  would  be  real  and  full. 
He  would  also  preserve  that  which  in  the  Church  system  forms  the  prac- 
tical strength  of  episcopacy,  the  energetic  management  of  a  single  mind 
and  will. 

It  does  not  appear  that  co-operative  distribution  tends  either  to 
competition  or  to  Socialism.  The  evils  incident  to  competition  are 
avoided  by  the  fact  that  no  one  would  have  an  interest  in  setting  up 
more  stores  than  are  needed  to  supply  the  people,  and  the  interest  of 
the  co-operators  will  always  be  great  enough  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of 
them. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  industry  of  production  that  the  social  question  presses. 
The  industrial  revolution  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  aggregated 
the  workers,  has  substituted  factories  for  home  work,  and,  by  the  facili- 
ties of  transit,  and  the  progress  of  mechanical  inventions  has  enormously 
increased  the  means  of  production.  It  is  calculated  that  twenty-five 
men  could,  with  the  appliances  now  in  use,  turn  all  the  spindles  which 
existed  in  LancasViite  al  \.\ve  Xi^^vwcvvcv^ol  \Vv\^  c^wtMrv*    It  would  appear. 
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lerefore,  at  first  sight,  that  the  capitalist  who  is  in  possession  of  these 
ppliances,  £sictories,  machines,  ships,  mines,  and  above  all,  land,  has 
le  game  entirely  in  his  hands  under  the  system  of  open  competition, 
rfaile  the  workman,  so  far  as  he  is  not  dispensed  with,  must  become 
ttle.  more  than  a  part  of  a  machine.  These  fears,  however,  are  to  some 
stent  met  by  the  counter  facts  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  the 
pening  of  new  markets,  the  rise  of  fresh  needs,  and  the  higher  standard 
f  living. 

The  number  of  workers  tends  to  increase,  not  to  diminish  ;  and  the 
realth  they  produce  increases  still  more.  The  question  then  arises,  to 
rhom  is  this  wealth  to  accrue  ?  Is  the  workman  to  remain  at  a  fixed 
^el  of  wealth  and  enjoyment,  getting  merely  enough  to  supply  his 
lementary  wants,  while  all  the  surplus  is  reaped  by  the  capitalist  ?  or  is 
lie  workman  to  partake  in  the  general  welfare  and  to  gain  an  increasing 
[lare  of  wealth,  comfort,  refinement,  and  leisure  ?  No  Christian  can 
oubt  that  the  latter  is  what  is  to  be  desired ;  no  Christian  can  do 
tberwise  than  look  with  hopeful  interest  on  the  various  modes  adopted 
X  bringing  it  about 

First,  the  Trades  Union,  which  combines  those  employed  in  each 
rmde,  and  enables  them  to  bargain  successfully  with  their  employers. 
lie  Christian  spirit  must  look  with  thankfulness  not  only  to  the  increase 
C  wages  which  the  Unions  secure  to  the  workmen,  but  to  the  dignity, 
ne  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  they 
^get.  Only,  it  will  urge  that  they  should  not  readily  resort  to  the  violent 
i^od  of  a  strike,  which  is  a  mode  of  war,  and  partakes  of  almost  all 
3  evils,  physical  and  moral ;  but  should  seek  to  establish  courts  of  arbi- 
^on,  sudi  as  are  provided  for  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  30  and  31 
''ict,  c.  105,  and  35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  46,  and  such  as  have  existed  for 
lany  years  in  France  under  the  name  of  Conseils  des  Prudhommes  ; 
Ut  in  the  very  natural  attempt  to  get  all  members  of  the  trade  to  com- 
ine,  they  should  use  persuasion,  not  force  nor  threats ;  and  that,  if 
ley  gain  the  power  to  which  they  seem  destined,  they  should  not  use  it 
rrannically. 

Secondly,  profit  sharing,  which  has  the  advantage  of  making  workmen 
utners  in  the  business,  but  leaves  the  whole  conduct  of  it  in  the  hands 
r  the  capitalist.  The  Christian  spirit  will  insist  that  this  process  should 
Dt  be,  as  it  is  said  'at  times  to  be,  illusory,  but  real.  It  will  also 
emand  of  the  capitalist  that  he  should  lead  and  guide,  not  merely  for 
le  good  of  himself  and  his  partners,  but  of  the  public ;  and  that  the 
impetition  between  them  and  others  should  be  not  the  attempt  to 
sstroy  one  another,  but  a  rivalry  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  spirit  in  which  profit-sharing  must  be  conducted  by  a  Christian 
ipitalist  is  that  shown  by  Leclaire,  the  founder  of  the  great  establish- 
cnt  for  decorative  work  in  Paris.  In  the  last  year  of  his  fife,  while 
8  own  profits  amounted  to  ^4,300,  he  paid  the  same  amount  to  the 
iutual  Aid  Society  of  his  workmen,  and  just  double  that  amount, 
'8,600,  to  them  in  excess  of  wages.  His  last  message  to  his  men 
ged  them  to  remember  that,  in  working  for  the  business,  and  doing 
eir  duty  thoroughly,  they  not  only  improved  their  own  condition,  but 
tntributed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  those  who  had  nothing  but  their 
tx>ur  to  live  by.     And  his  will  reveals  the  motive  of  the  Christian 
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tradesman.  '*  I  believe  in  the  God  who  has  written  in  our  liearts  the 
law  of  duty,  the  law  of  progress,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  oneself  for 
others.  I  am  the  humble  disciple  of  Him  who  has  taught  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  and  to  love  oar  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  I  desire  to  contiiiiie  a 
Christian  unto  my  last  breath." 

Thirdly,  co-operative  production,  which  is  to  profit  sharing  what  a 
Republic  is  to  a  limited  monarchy.  It  has  had  but  little  extensioB 
hitherto  because  the  workmen  have  not  gained  sufficient  training  in 
confidence  in  one  another,  or  in  their  leaders,  or  in  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. But  it  must  be  esteemed  the  goal  of  both  trades  unionism  and 
profit  sharing ;  and  it  furnishes  the  best  field  for  peace,  brotherhood, 
and  mutual  well-doing,  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

It  may  seem  as  if  we  could  not  rest  in  any  of  these  stages,  but  must 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  commonwealth  itself  would  become 
a  great  trading  partnership,  possessing  all  the  implements  of  production, 
and  conducting  the  whole  business  of  commerce  in  the  interests  of  aH, 
and  providing  for  the  good  of  each  member.  Such  a  consummation  has 
a  great  fascination  for  Christian  minds  ;  nor  must  we  be  fi-ightened  by 
the  name  of  Socialism.  But  it  is  an  ideal  to  be  arrived  at  through  many 
preparatory  stages.  To  impose  it  by  force  or  by  the  catch  vote,  if  this 
should  be  possible,  of  a  revolutionary  Parliament,  would  be  a  crime 
which  would  have  a  sure  and  disastrous  reaction.  We  are  at  present  no 
more  ready  for  it  than  we  are  for  Utopia  (though  we  may  observe  that 
many  things  in  Utopia  have  been  adopted,  and  others  are  greatly  to  be  < 
desired,  and  are  quite  practicable).  The  vagueness  of  the  schemes 
expressed  by  Land  Nationalization  and  Social  Democracy,  especially  the 
lack  of  any  determination  whether  compensation  shall  be  given  (the 
results  of  either  giving  or  withholding  which  seeming  hardly  to  be 
thought  of);  the  lack  of  finality  in  schemes  which  sometimes  take  the 
commune  or  municipality  as  the  unit,  sometimes  the  State,  but  never 
make  provision  for  the  world  ;  the  low  level  of  the  aim  of  the  ordinary 
Socialist,  who  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  comfort  for  everyone,  and  to 
have  hardly  any  regard  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  side  of  life ;  the  certainty 
that  at  present  the  attempt  to  give  coercive  effect  to  the  motto  of 
Socialism,  **  from  each  man  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  according 
to  his  need,"  would  mean  an  inquisitional  tyranny  and  a  slavish  indo- 
lence ;  the  vagueness  also  of  the  whole  idea  of  need  (for  what  our  loafers 
of  all  classes  need  is  a  kind  of  prison  discipline,  what  a  poet  or  an  artist 
needs  is  boundless  leisure  and  liberty,  but  what  Socialists  mean  is  the 
supply  of  animal  wants) ;  the  low  level  of  our  actual  public  life  which 
has  not  got  beyond  the  reach  of  intrigue  and  corruption  in  most 
countries  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  commune  or  municipality  in  the 
experiments  made  by  Owen  and  Fourier  in  America,  under  conditions  in 
the  main  most  favourable ;  all  these  considerations  show  that  a  vast 
evolution  of  thought,  habit,  and  training,  is  needed  before  any  of  the 
better  things  comprehended  under  the  facile  term  Socialism  can  conic 
about. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social  question  is  opened  out  as  it  never  was 
before,  and  all  Christian  denominations  are  feeling  that  the  chief  field 
for  the  application  of  the  Christian  principle  lies  here.  The  working 
classes  are  gaining  new  slietv^Vi  tN^rj  day:  education  is  advancing, 
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and  its  effects  we  can  hardly  forecast.  It  cannot  be  denied  also  that 
Government  now  conducts  successfully  many  commercial  affairs:  the 
post,  the  telegraph,  banking,  insurance,  and  that  some  serious  politicians 
wish  that  it  should  add  the  railways.  I  believe  also  that  the  moral 
energy  of  the  mass  of  our  people  is  growing.  So  that  things  which  were 
impossible  are  becoming  possible. 

To  sum  up  :  we  must  as  Christians  look  at  trade  as  an  ordinance  of 
God  designed  to  make  the  outward  world  subserve  all  the  needs  of  man, 
and  thus  to  glorify  God  and  fulfil  His  purposes ;  as  the  means  also  of 
drawing  men  and  nations  together  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  of  begetting 
the  sense  of  brotherhood  in  ever  widening  circles.  We  must  try  to  purge 
it  of  the  evils  incident  to  it ;  we  must  seek  to  make  those  who  take  part 
in  it  conscious  of  their  high  calling  as  exercising  a  divine  ministry  for  man 
and  for  God.  We  must  look  with  favour  upon  every  effort  to  make  it 
beneficial  to  all  engaged  in  it  This  cannot  be  without  much  greater 
equality  than  we  have  at  present,  nor  without  a  greatly  increased  readiness 
to  work  for  the  public  good.  Suppose  that  it  were  possible  that  by  some 
peaceful  revolution  the  gains  of  the  working-classes  could  be  doubled, 
and  otu:  own  incomes  halved,  should  we  be  willing  to  promote  such 
a  change?  Every  Christian  has  to  ask  whether  he  is  capable  of 
this  devotion  and  this  sacrifice,  which  in  the  present  day  corresponds 
to  the  ascetic  views  of  past  phases  of  Christianity,  and  must  be  at 
least  as  uncompromising*  as  they  were.  If  he  is,  but  not  otherwise, 
he  is  fit  to  take  his  part  in  the  social  transformation  which  must 
convert  the  sphere  of  commerce  like  other  spheres  of  the  worldly 
kingdom,  into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
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Surrey. 

The  Christian  idea  of  commerce  is  to  be  gathered  not  so  much  from 
any  examples  of  trading  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  or  specific 
injunctions  given  by  the  Apostolic  writers,  as  from  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  circumstances  of  trade,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  transactions  with  our  fellow-men  are  enjoined.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the^  Jewish  nation  was  not 
eminently  a  commercial  one,  nor  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent  much 
engaged  in  intercourse  with  others.  But  a  far  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  followers  was  for 
all  time  and  for  all  occasions,  and,  therefore,  dealt  more  with  the 
motives  by  which  His  people  should  be  actuated  than  with  details  of 
the  methods  they  should  pursue.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  world, 
however,  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Mosaic  economy  and  the  kingly 
rule,  there  are  to  be  found  numerous  instances  of  monetary  dealings 
which  may  form  precedents  and  warnings  for  all  who  have  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  and  thus  desire  to  be  just  in  all  their  ways. 

Abraham,  in  procuring  a  burying-place  in  the  land  which  had  been 
promised  as  a  possession  to  his  heirs,  refused  to  take  without  purchase, 
that  which  the  then  owners  were  pleased  to  offer.  In  like  manner  David, 
in  later  years,  would  not  obtain  for  nothing  the  means  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  wished  to  render  to  God.    The  sons  of  Jacob  gjLv^  tV\fc  ^\'^v 
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instance  of  going  to  a  foreign  land  to  procure  supplies  of  food,  and  were 
scrupulously  exact  in  taking  with  them  the  monetary  recompense.  In  the 
story  of  Tamar  we  have  the  first  occasion  of  the  giving  and  redeeming  a 
pledge.  In  the  sending  of  ships  by  Solomon,  to  seek  for  gold  and  other 
supplies,  there  is  the  record  of  trading  by  sea ;  and  in  the  contract  with 
Hiram  the  distinct  importation  of  supplies  from  abroad.  In  all  these  CMei 
there  appear  to  have  been  just  contracts  made  and  faithfully  perfonned. 
The  interests  of  both  parties  were  considered,  and  mutual  advantages 
secured  to  each.  In  all  these  there  was  an  exchange  of  goods  or  of 
services  made  and  honestly  paid  for.  The  interchange  was  pi  benefit 
to  both  parties,  by  each  thus  obtaining  what  was  most  wanted ;  there  was 
a  reception  by  each  of  that  which  was  of  greater  value  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other,  and  thus  a  positive  addition  to  the  total  value.  Diversities 
of  climate  and  the  products  of  different  soils,  varieties  of  manufactures 
by  different  hands,  and  beyond  this  the  transport  of  food  from  places  of 
abundance  to  those  of  scarcity,  laid  the  foundations  of  commercial 
relations  in  which  all  were  interested.  The  whole  spirit  of  these  severd 
transactions  appears  to  have  been  that  of  equality  in  those  who  bar- 
gained, and  of  friendly  desire  to  benefit  not  only  themselves  but  others 
also.  The  injunctions  in  the  Proverbs,  the  historical  narratives,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets  all  show  that  strict  justice,  perfect 
honesty,  and  the  highest  integrity  ought  to  characterize  all  the  exchanges 
which  take  place  between  man  and  man,  country  and  counitry. 

But  Christianity  rises  to  a  still  higher  level ;  it  teaches  that  every 
man  should  look  not  only  upon  the  things  that  are  his  own,  but  upon 
those  of  others;  and  commerce  with  other  lands,  as  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  country,  should  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  their 
benefit  as  well  as  our  own.  That  commerce  may  exist  without  Chris- 
lianity  is  proved  by  its  having  been  carried  on  between  the  heathen 
nations  of  old,  and  its  present  existence  between  nations  which  are 
not  Christian ;  but  for  Christians  to  carry  on  commerce  without  Chris- 
tianity is  an  anomaly  which  must  be  hateful  to  Him  who  ruleth  over  all 
the  earth. 

Commerce,  the  dealing  with  merchandize,  is  for  us  of  two  kinds — the 
internal,  which  is  the  distribution  of  goods  amongst  or  between  our- 
selves, and  the  external,  or  the  exchange  which  goes  on  with  other 
places,  whether  of  our  own  Empire  or  in  foreign  countries.  Commerce, 
strictly  speaking,  must  be  distinguished  from  manufacture  or  growth  of 
the  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  commerce ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
grower  and  manufacturer  has  to  produce  that  which  the  trader  has  to 
dispose  of,  and  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  under  his  control  or 
influence,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  trader  that  he  requires  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  truth  and  honesty  in  the  nature  or  shape  of  the  articles 
provided  for  sale.  This  is  violated  when  deleterious  substances  arc 
used,  or  when  art  is  employed  to  conceal  that  which  is  inferior  in 
quality  or  spurious  in  its  nature,  when  false  representations  are  made  as 
to  weight  or  measurement ;  in  short,  when  they  are  in  any  way  made  to 
seem  what  in  reality  they  are  not.  Still  more  does  it  follow  that  neither 
the  trader  nor  the  manufacturer  is  justified  in  selling  or  producing  that 
which  is  positively  harmful.  Cases  will  always  arise  in  which  things 
good  in  themselves  fox  certain  purposes  are  the  contrary  when  wrongly 
applied.     The  gtowlVi,  marvvA^LCVwi^,  o\  ^-aXt  q.1  qt^\\\\«v,  Cot  instance,  may 
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be  perfectly  legitimate  for  medical  use,  but  illegitimate  when  to  be  other- 
wise consumed.  The  shape  in  which  it  is  put  up  and  the  compositions  into 
which  it  enters,  must  determine  the  right  or  wrong  to  the  manufacturer ; 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  sold,  and  the  measures  taken  to  stimulate  the 
sale,  to  the  trader.  Even  when  no  direct  or  wrong  influence  is  used,  and 
when  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  purchaser  or  consumer  that  the  wrongful 
use  lies  with  himself,  the  tender  conscience  will  scarcely  be  at  ease 
when  it  knows  that  by  the  means  he  is  using  others  are  led  into  wrong. 
He  will  forego  the  gain  and  renounce  the  whole  articles  rather  than 
be  the  instrument  of  causing  his  weak  brother  to  offend.  How  far  this 
principle  will  govern  the  production  or  sale  of  alcohol,  chloral,  and  such 
like  substances,  must  depend  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  which  each 
must  form  for  himself  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  and  the 
share  he  b  to  have  in  sanctioning  or  extending  the  evil  it  is  in  his  power 
to  restrain.  No  excuse — that  what  he  fails  to  do  others  will  perform — 
will  satisfy  the  Christian  that  he  is  right  in  rendering  the  wrong  use 
possible. 

Questions  as  to  the  price  to  be  charged  or  the  profit  to  be  obtained 
are  very  difficult  to  determine,  because  there  can  be  no  rule  laid  down 
as  to  what  is  a  proper  recompense  for  the  skill,  capital,  or  labour 
expended  before  it  comes  into  the  purchaser's  hand.  Where  there  is  no 
monopoly  unjustly  created  or  deception  used,  no  compulsion  possible 
or  ignorance  taken  advantage  of,  the  old  saying  is  not  inapt,  '*  The  price 
of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring."  If  buyer  and  seller  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  it  may  be  left  to  competition  and  economy  in  production 
to  fix  the  proper  value.  One  very  common  form  of  pushing  sales  must 
be  noticed.  It  is  that  where  the  tallyman  persuades  articles  to  be  taken 
for  future  payment,  or  the  tradesman  encourages  sales  by  the  giving 
credit  to  those  who  ought  not  to  take  it.  The  truly  moral  seller  will 
scorn  to  trade  upon  the  weakness  of  the  would-be  purchaser,  just  as  the 
Christian  creditor  or  employer  will  reject  the  idea  of  using  his  position 
to  vary  the  terms  of  sale  or  purchase. 

Considerations  such  as  the  foregoing  are  of  closer  application  to  the 
internal  or  home  trade,  although  they  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  regard 
to  the  external  or  foreign  trade.  They  should  weigh  alike  with  the 
dealer  and  the  producer,  and  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher  and  the 
legislator.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  or  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  always  or  altogether  on  the  one  side.  Numerous  examples 
will  occur  to  every  hearer  in  which  the  dealer  is  at  the  mercy  or  under 
the  unfair  influence  of  those  with  whom  he  seeks  to  dead,  and  the 
obligation  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  right  lies  upon  the  other  party 
to  the  bargain.  The  same  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us  is  binding  upon  both  sides.  In  whatever  way  a 
part  is  taken  which  tends  to  bring  the  soul,  the  body,  or  the  substance 
of  the  buyer  into  bondage  to  the  seller,  the  commercial  relations  so 
established  or  continued  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  true  ideal. 

Too  much,  perhaps,  has  been  said  on  the  one  branch  of  our  trade, 
for  by  commerce  we  more  usually  mean  the  intercourse  which  takes 
place  in  regard  to  the  interchange  of  goods  and  money  between  our  own 
little  island  and  the  countries  and  colonies  with  whom  we  have  trans- 
actions. Here,  though  the  principles  and  the  practice  must  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard,  there  are  many  points  of  dAsp9cnX^  Sxl  >^€\\ 
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application.    At  home  the  two  sides  meet  upon  terms  of  greater  equality 
than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  initiation  of  commercid  dealings.    At 
home  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  difference  between  those  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  or  the  power  it 
exercises  upon  the  life  and  conduct.     Abroad  the  position  is  usuallj 
altered.     Here  everyone  to  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  come  b  boand 
to  exemplify  it  in  his  daily  walk,  to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  bjr 
his  example  as  well  as  precept.    There  he  is  bound  to  be  and  do  aU 
this,  but  has  generally  to  be  a  missionary,  also.     Foreign  missions  are 
too  often  urged  upon  us  as  though  those  who  take  part  in  them  should 
be  none  but  preachers  or  teachers,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  evangliK 
the  world  and  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ.     Thus,  many  wbo 
might  be  more  useful  other  than  as  set  apart  to  this  special  work  &il  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  they  are  under  to  adorn  the  Gospel  theyprota, 
or  to  take  part  in  fulfilling  the  divine  command  to  preach  the  Gospd  to 
every  creature  by  lives  of  Christian  activity  in  pursuing  their  ordimiy 
avocations.     More  harm  has  been  done  in  heathen  and  Mahommedan 
countries,  as  well  as  in  those  where  Christianity  exists  in  impure  and 
degraded  forms,  by  the  example  and  influence  of  commercial  visiton 
and  residents,  than  all  the  good  which  has  been  effected  by  our  mis- 
sionaries and  schoolmasters.    Until  our  sellers  and  traders  exhibit  the 
virtues  of  Christianity  in  their  dealings  and  lives,  a  large  part  of  the 
Church's  work  will  be  to  neutralize  acquired  evil,  and  stay  the  current  of 
imported  vice.     Whenever  the  Church  at  home  rises  to  a  conception  of 
her  duty  and  her    power,  she  will  see  to  it    that    Christian   tnuleis, 
artisans,  and  labourers  go  to  settle  in  foreign  countries,  causing  that  the 
light  which  has  been  imparted  to  them  may  be  seen  of  all  men,  and 
thus  glorify  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.     The  Christian  conception 
of  commerce  is  to  carry  the  standard  of  the  Cross  wherever  we  send  our 
flag,  and  to  colonize  every  possession  we  have  with  religious  men. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  nations  be  born  to  Christ  in  a  day,  and  the 
ends  of  the  world  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

To  return  to  the  specific  duties  of  those  who  foster  our  external  trade. 
The  objects  of  commerce  abroad  are  twofold  ;  first,  to  obtain  from 
thence  the  various  articles  which  we  cannot  produce  ourselves,  or  which 
they  can  more  cheaply  and  readily  furnish ;  and,  secondly,  to  carry  in 
return  the  manufactures  or  produce  for  which  we  are  ever  seeking 
markets.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  of 
these  two  objects  should  have  the  priority  ;  that  must  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  or  condition  of  the  several  places  with  which  we 
trade.  More  than  is  the  case  with  other  trading  nations,  we  have  two 
strings  to  our  bow.  We  are  the  best  customers  for  most  of  the  raw 
materials  grown  abroad  and  the  articles  of  luxury  or  comfort  we  are 
glad  to  acquire,  and  hitherto  we  have  been  the  best  able  to  produce  the 
articles  of  utility  they  are  anxious  to  possess.  Added  to  this,  we  have 
the  largest  commercial  navy,  as  well  as  the  greatest  command  of  capital. 
We  are  usually  the  first  to  start  effective  trade,  and  the  most  persevering 
in  its  continuance.  All  this  increases  our  responsibility  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  our  duty  and  a  high  appreciation  of  our  privilege ;  alas 
that  we  should  have  to  picture  our  realization  of  the  true  ideal  by  our 
failures  to  come  up  to  the  standard,  rather  than  by  our  efforts  to 
reach  it. 
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Our  lust  of  wealth  and  power  had  more  to  do  with  our  settling  in 
ndia  than  a  desire  to  trade  with  it.  China  we  have  cursed  with  opium, 
n  the  South  Seas  we  have  introduced  diseases  and  vices  before 
nknown.  From  the  Maoris  we  have  filched  the  land  mainly  in 
xchange  for  the  fire-water,  which  has  almost  exterminated  the  Indians 
f  North  America.  From  the  coast  of  Africa  we  took  slaves  to  people 
le  West  Indies.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  these  and  nearly  every  other 
lace  which  we  have  either  conquered,  settled,  or  traded  with,  we  have  also 
ent  teachers  of  Christianity,  established  just  government,  and  supplied 
be  means  of  trade.  But  in  almost  every  instance  statesmen  and  philan- 
Iropists  have  had  to  follow  with  the  work  of  which  commerce  ought 
ot  only  to  have  been  the  forerunner,  but  the  actual  introducer.  We 
ave  now  in  Africa  a  splendid  opportunity  for  proceeding  on  different 
nes,  if  only  the  nation  will  understand  the  gracious  gifts  of  God  to  it 
s  the  first  maritime  power,  the  most  active  in  all  missionary  operations, 
tie  readiest  and  truest  colonists  the  world  has  known,  as  well  as  the 
lost  powerful  in  all  commercial  matters.  What,  then,  is  the  true  con- 
eption  as  regards  the  commerce  we  are  to  extend  to  this  continent,  and 
specially  to  its  recently  discovered  interior  ? 

First  and  foremost,  we  ought  to  renounce  for  ourselves,  and  discoun- 
mance  in  other  nations,  the  introduction  of  alcohol  in  every  shape  and 
egree.  Nothing  is  better  established  than  the  incapacity  of  the  native 
ices  to  forego  the  temptation  to  intoxication,  or  the  lamentable  result 
f  this  traffic  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  We  should  absolutely  abandon  the 
se  of  slave  labour  to  bring  the  ivory  and  other  articles  from  the  interior 

>  the  coast.  We  should  cease  to  furnish  the  firearms  and  the  munitions 
f  war,  which  provoke  internal  commotions  and  destroy  the  people  who 
light  become  customers  for  our  cottons  and  other  manufactures,  sup- 
Lying  in  return  the  foods  and  materials  to  feed  our  artisans  and  the 
orkshops  in  which  they  may  find  employment.  We  should  greatly 
Ktend  our  vessels  for  internal  navigation  and  the  laying  down  of  rail- 
ays,  to  bring  produce  from  the  interior  and  penetrate  its  regions  with 
ur  manufactures.  We  should  be  more  honest  than  we  have  been  in 
le  character  of  the  goods  we  send  them,  and  less  grasping  in  the  terms 
Q  which  we  barter  with  the  ignorant  tribes.  We  should  send  out 
'orthy  engineers,  doctors,  sailors,  artisans,  and  labourers  to  colonize  the 
*mperate  regions,  and  so  far  as  may  be  to  direct  native  industry  in  the 
x>pical  lands.  To  all  this  add  zealous  preachers  and  teachers ;  in 
iiorty  rise  to  a  true  and  lofty  conception  of  Christian  commerce,  and 
atiently  wait  for  God's  blessing  on  our  earnest  and  prayerful  efforts. 

The  ultimate  result  of  such  commerce  as  we  have  been  considering 
\  the  creation  of  wealth,  which  becomes  the  possession  of  the  indi- 
iduals  and  nations  by  whom  it  had  been  conducted,  as  the  outcome  of 
le  capital,  skill,  and  labour  by  which  it  has  been  accumulated.  As 
iich  they  have  a  clear  right  to  its  use  and  enjoyment,  subject,  however* 

>  the  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  property  or  power  of  any 
nd  every  sort.  The  absentee  landed  proprietor  who  drains  the  country 
r  locality  of  the  income  he  acquires,  to  spend  it  upon  himself  in  foreign 
inds  or  distant  places,  is  justly  held  to  be  an  unjust  steward.  The 
^est  Indian  planter  who,  in  the  palmy  days  of  slavery,  brought  all  his 
iigar  and  rum  to  minister  to  his  grandeur  and  pleasure  at  home,  reaped 
nly  the  just  reward  of  his  selfishness  in  the  ruin  which  ov^Hqq^^vcg^* 
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Just  so  the  trader,  whether  as  an  individual  or  a  nation,  which  expends 
the  products  of  that  trade  without  consideration  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  springs,  has  clearly  not  learnt  the  lessons  which  Christianity 
teaches.     He  or  it  now  enjoys  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  gains 
which  have  been  growing  up  in  the  past,  and  he  owes  it  to  the  present 
and  the  future  to  make  a  Christian  use  of  that  which  has  been  thus 
received.     This  social  life,  progress,  and  responsibility  of  the  individual, 
and  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  affords  many   interesting 
problems,    for  the    investigation    of  which,   however    essential   their 
solution  may  be,  there  is  no  time  on  the  present  occasion.     But  freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  ye  should  give,  is  a  command  which  cannot 
rightly  be  ignored. 

Speculation,  or  as  it  may  be  freely  rendered  calculation  in  hope^  may 
be  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  morality  or  highly  immoral,  according 
to  its  nature  or  object  It  is  often  of  a  doubtful  character,  and,  as  such, 
better  avoided.  Any  individual  having  a  plethora  of  capital  may  wdl 
exchange  his  gold  for  any  substance  with  the  expectation  of  at  some 
future  time  receiving  on  the  re-exchange  a  larger  amount  of  money  than 
he  paid  at  first.  In  like  manner,  he  may  buy  anything  he  is  likely  to 
need  for  use,  at  a  time  when  the  price  is  lower  than  he  thinks  it  is  likely 
to  be  when  he  would  necessarily  have  to  make  the  purchase.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  employment  of  skill  and  opportunity.  Nay  more, 
it  may  be  of  benefit  to  othefs ;  first,  by  steadying  and  equalizing  prices, 
and  next  by  liberating  for  use  the  money  which  would  be  otherwise 
unemployed.  In  this  sense  the  earliest  speculator  of  whom  we  read 
was  Joseph,  by  whose  advice  the  Surplus  food  of  the  good  years  was 
stored  up  to  await  the  succeeding  bad  ones,  and  who  thus  proved  him- 
self a  truly  economical  ruler.  The  merchant  who  in  times  of  plenty  thus 
preserves  what  might  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  prevents  an  undue 
depression  of  prices  now  or  exaltation  hereafter,  is  increasing  the  power 
which  his  means  give  him  and  the  influence  his  example  may  exert  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  may  justly  receive  the  reward  he  obtains. 
Like  every  other  power  which  is  possessed  or  acquired,  there  is  the 
obligation  to  use  it  not  for  himself  alone,  and  the  growth  of  a  grasping 
spirit  to  be  guarded  against. 

But  the  still  greater  danger  is  that  the  speculator  may  create  the  position 
which  turns  to  his  own  benefit.  He  may  withhold  the  purchase  until 
the  necessitous  condition  of  the  seller  forces  him  to  accept  the  terms 
offered,  thus  trading  upon  the  misfortune  of  others.  He  may  conceal 
from  the  party  with  whom  he  is  dealing  knowledge  which  would  prevent 
the  sacrifice  he  is  induced  to  make.  He  may  absorb  within  his  own 
grasp  the  whole  or  so  great  a  portion  of  the  article  to  be  dealt  with  as  to 
command  a  price  which  is  an  oppression  on  those  who  sell.  Still 
further,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  invent  rumours  or  stimulate  fears 
by  which  the  unwary  and  the  ignorant  are  led  to  receive  or  give  what  in 
other  circumstances  they  would  refuse.  Such  forms  of  oppression,  for 
they  are  nothing  less  than  an  assertion  of  might  against  right,  are  inten- 
sified by  the  modern  modes  of  combined  action.  Individual  responsi- 
bility may  seem  to  be  lessened  when  others  are  joined,  but  it  is  in  reality 
increased  by  union,  since  union  is  strength  for  evil  purposes  as  well  as 
for  good.  The  evil  such  produce  is  the  more  widespread,  and  they  have 
power  to  hold  out  \or\g  enou^  \.o  2\\o^  \Jcv^  otv^vwa^  ^To\ectors  to  retire 
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irith  gain,  leaving  the  loss  to  fall  upon  those  who  have  been  subse- 
quently drawn  in  by  the  fallacious  prospects  of  success.  Such  specula- 
dons  are  by  no  means  confined  to  commercial  dealings  in  goods,  either 
raw  or  manufactured.  They  extend  to  the  employment  and  withholding 
of  the  power  to  labour ;  they  embrace,  too,  the  products  of  the  brain, 
such  as  inventions ;  the  utilizing  of  discoveries,  the  creating  of  public 
companies  for  speculative  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  these  forms  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  productive  of  misery.  The  founders  and  leaders  are 
>robably  men  destitute  of  Christian  principle,  but  they  obtain  the 
support  of  those  who  are  not  open  to  this  charge,  and  whose  help  is 
>fiben  sought,  by  reason  of  their  known  character,  to  serve  as  decoys  to 
he  misinformed.  The  speculative  spirit  exists  in  many  minds,  and 
leeds  to  be  carefully  watched  lest  it  lead  the  Christian  into  unworthy 
indertakings,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  the  name  he  bears. 

Of  course  pure  speculation — that  is,  the  risking  of  money,  labour,  or 
bought  upon  the  simple  chance  of  success — is  nothing  but  a  concealed 
^im  of  betting  and  gambling ;  a  sinful  renunciation  of  the  stewardship 
lertaining  to  everything  of  which  God  has  given  the  possession  or  the 
[ght.  To  stake  our  money  upon  undertakings  of  which  we  have  no 
;nowledge  is  as  sinful  as  to  risk  it  upon  the  throw  of  the  dice,  the 
iptuming  of  a  card,  or  the  occurrence  of  anything  which  we  can  in  no 
rise  influence  or  control.  If  the  mere  neglect  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
o  clothe  the  naked  is  to  bring  us  into  judgment  at  the  last  day,  surely 
he  wilful  abandonment  to  chance  of  the  means  placed  in  our  hands  for 
he  performance  of  these  duties,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  example 
rhich  Christ  has  set  us. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  sin — greatest  because  of  its  extent  rather  than 
legree — is  the  waste  of  time,  talent^  and  thought  which  is  involved  in 
he  habit  of  speculative  operations.  Sometime  since,  in  a  lecture  before 
in  influential  audience,  a  string  of  documents  relating  to  the  speculative 
>urchase  and  sale  of  a  single  consignment  of  cotton  wool  was  produced 
n  support  of  a  proposition  to  facilitate  such  transactions  by  minimizing 
he  labour  they  entailed.  The  small  pieces  of  paper  which  passed  upon 
ach  change  of  ownership,  when  attached  to  each  other,  stretched  from 
>ne  side  of  a  large  room  to  the  other.  Each  of  these  represented  the 
bought  which  preceded  or  succeeded  each  successive  bargain,  the  time 
employed  in  making  and  recording  it,  as  well  as  that  employed  in  its 
ettlement.  The  diff*erence  between  the  price  ultimately  paid  by  the 
lonsumer  and  that  which  accrued  to  the  producer  or  importer  was 
Qsigniflcant,  but  the  several  diflerences  paid  and  received  by  those 
fho  had  had  a  hand  in  the  dealings  were  in  amount  tenfold  that  of  the 
;otton's  value.  Well  might  it  be  asked  to  what  purpose  was  this  waste  ? 
luch  an  example  as  this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one,  it  is  repeated 
ivery  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  corn,  the  cotton,  and  the  iron 
narkets.  Those  by  whom  this  speculation  is  carried  on  add  nothing  to 
he  wealth  of  the  country,  they  give  nothing  in  return  for  its  products  on 
^bich  they  live,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  wealth  they 
Lraw  from  one  class  of  the  community  is  partially  returned  to  other 
:lasses  in  its  expenditure. 

In  following  these  speculations  to  their  ultimate  results,  it  must  never  be 
^rgotten  that  what  one  gains  another  loses ;  the  only  source  from  which 
he  gain  can  be  supplied  is  the  fund  drawn  from  th^  ^.ce\rnx\\\:^\.v^Tv% 
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of  those  who  are  really  producers  and  in  most  cases  those  who  can 
least  afford  it  are  the  very  ones  who  have  to  lose.  Trace  the  couise 
of  the  successful  speculator,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  riches  he  has 
accumulated  have  come  from  the  earnings  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
heat  of  the  day,  from  the  savings  set  aside  for  the  enemy  of  life,  from 
the  portions  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Are  not  these  the  verydass 
for  whom  S.  James  has  so  much  sympathy,  and  those  to  whom  the 
monies  flow,  the  very  rich  men  upon  whom  his  denunciations  £di? 
The  man  who  has  produced  something  by  his  own  exertion,  or  who  his 
encouraged  the  earnings  of  others  by  some  useful  invention,  who  his 
brought  from  other  countries  that  which  is  of  benefit  to  his  own  people, 
or  rescued  from  destruction  that  which  was  going  to  waste,  is  a  laboarer 
worthy  of  his  hire ;  whilst  the  man  who  simply  lives  upon  or  enjoys  that 
for  which  others  have  laboured  without  rendering  them  any  return,  can 
surely  have  no  claim  to  know  or  practise  the  precepts  of  Christian 
morality. 

It  must  be  quite  evident,  upon  even  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  that  commerce  rightly  conducted  ought  to  be  the  best 
means  of  promoting,  not  only  civilization,  but  also  Christianity  in  other 
lands.  It  has  been  so  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  its  connectioD 
with  others ;  but  how  little  has  it  accomplished,  and  how  many  impedi- 
ments has  it  placed  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 
The  vivid  description  which  the  prophets  bring  before  us  of  the  beauty 
and  the  pride  of  Tyrus  apply  too  accurately  to  Britain.  The  lamen- 
tations over  her  fall  may  yet  be  ours  if  we  fail  to  recognize  and  act  op 
to  the  responsibility  which  cannot  be  detached  from  the  position  in 
which  we  stand  as  a  professing  Christian  nation.  The  future  of  our 
national  Church  and  our  commerce  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  foresee.  Both 
are  at  this  moment  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  it  remains  with 
the  Christianity  of  our  land  to  put  forth  in  each  department  its  inherent, 
but  too  often  latent  power,  to  avert  the  destruction  we  have  to  fear,  and 
secure  the  glory  for  which  we  hope. 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev,  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  S.  Marys  the 

Great,  Cambridge. 

I  HAD  hardly  intended  to  touch  at  all  on  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  this  subject, 
**  The  Christian  Conception  of  Commerce,"  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  of  protest 
against  the  pessimistic  tone  adopted  by  more  than  one  of  the  readers.  I  very  mud 
doubt  whether  English  commerce  is  utterly  corrupt,  and  whether  there  is  any  groniM) 
for  quoting  the  phrases  we  have  heard  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Carlyle,  and  othm, 
without  protesting  against  them  as  exaggerations.  I  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  when  commerce  was  doing  more  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  than  it  is  to-day,  and  I  also  believe  there  never  was  a  time  when  commerce 
was  not  tainted  with  the  same  evils  as  those  we  deplore  to-day.  Those  evils  have 
been  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  something  new  and  exceptional,  and  as  if  they 
especially  characterized  our  own  time.  They  do  not  characterize  any  one  period  or 
age,  for  they  have  been  ivo\\ce?Oo\t  \tv  ^W  ^^«i^.  The  fact  may  show  that  they  are  very 
(f  eep  seated  ;  bul  \l  does  a\.  iVve  sam^  \\m^  "^^ax  ^  ^\^tx«\V  cft\Ks^n.TAss^  «^'cl  the  way  in 
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which  we  ought  to  regard  them.  Further,  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  face  to  face  with 
this  suhject  by  quoting  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  by  dealing  with  other  great  state- 
ments of  principles.  Such  maxims  may  help  us  to  stigmatize  what  is  wrong,  but  will 
not  give  us  a  guide  as  to  what  is  right,  because  we  do  not  see  how  to  apply  them. 
What  we  want  is  middle  principles  to  come  between  great  Christian  Truths  and  our 
own  personal  conduct.  How  am  I  to  apply  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  question 
whether  I  should  pay  a  farthing  an  hour  more  or  not  ?  There  is  the  very  greatest 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  to  get  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
difficulty  ought  to  be  kept  fairly  in  view,  because  unless  we  recognize  how  difficult  the 
matter  is,  I  think  we  may  on  the  one  hand  cast  Christianity  aside  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  commerce,  and  on  the  other  may  fret  ourselves  unduly.  Many  consciences 
are  unduly  troubled  because  they  do  not  feel,  when  they  buy  a  pound  of  tea  in  a  shop, 
that  they  are  exactly  loving  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
real  danger  in  this  respect,  in  insisting  that  all  commercial  transactions  should  be 
conducted  on  a  high  spiritual  level.  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  I  would 
wish  to  insist — and  it  has  been  insisted  on  by  Christian  teachers  in  all  ages — namely, 
that  mercantile  life  is  a  life  of  great  temptation.  In  times  long  gone  by,  Christian 
teachers  advised  people  to  avoid  mercantile  life,  and  denounced  such  a  career,  because 
of  the  great  temptations  attaching  to  it.  It  is  a  life  of  great  temptation  partly 
hecause  there  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  clearly  and  precisely  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  is  hard  to  frame  moral  principles  of  conduct  which 
shall  apply  our  Christian  conceptions  to  the  ordinary  afifairs  of  life.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  commerce  has  changed  so  enormously  in  character.  The  doctrines  that 
held  good  long  ago  do  not  hold  good  to-day  because  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place.  In  early  times  commerce  was  principally  concerned  with  articles  of 
luxury,  such  as  jewellery  and  slaves ;  it  was  thus  entirely  different  from  the  commerce 
of  the  present  day. 

In  the  same  way  the  denunciations  of  speculation  in  all  its  forms,  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  early  Christian  teachers,  seem  to  me  to  be  to  a  very  large  extent 
irrelevant  now,  because  the  speculation  they  had  in  view  was  deliberately  designed  to 
extort  money  from  someone  by  getting  him  into  a  comer.  That  is  reappearing,  no 
doubt,  in  the  present  ^day,  but  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  English  commerce. 
Although  speculation  is  strongly  denounced  by  the  Christian  fathers,  I  think  we  must 
read  the  denunciations  by  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived,  and 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  speculations  with  which  they  were  familiar.  I 
cannot  feel,  however,  that  we  ought  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
Scripture  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  commercial  matters  which  it  is  'exceedingly 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  ordinary  practice  in  the  present  day.  We  have  heard  to-day 
an  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting  justification  of  the  taking  of  interest  from  the 
modem  point  of  view,  but  I  think  that  statement  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  sixth  verse  of  the  fifteenth  Psalm.  Not  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
but  in  the  Scriptures  do  we  find  denunciations  of  practices  that  have  become  perfectly 
common  and  respectable  among  us,  and  which  no  one  now  thinks  anything  about. 
This  is  a  thing  which  we  clergy  ought  to  take  to  heart  very  seriously  indeed  when  we 
give  any  advice  about  commerce.     It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  general  principles. 

The  few  principles  stated  in  the  Bible  are  so  inapplicable  to  the  present  day  that 
the  position  of  the  teacher  is  a  most  difficult  one.  I  believe  in  almost  every  kind  of 
business  there  is  an  understanding  as  to  what  is  fair  and  what  is  unfair  ;  there  is  a 
business  conscience,  and  trade  customs  are  understood  and  recognized.  We  may 
think  these  business  customs  are,  many  of  them,  bad  ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  the  duty 
of  the  Christi^  man  not  to  fall  below  the  recognized  slaiidatd  o^  >N\vaX  v&liixi  «x4l 
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right  in  his  trade.  Nothing  has  brought  greater  scandal  to  Christianity  than  the 
dishonour  and  discredit  into  which  some  wealthy  men  who  have  contributed  very 
largely  to  Church  puq^oses  have  fallen  when  their  affiurs  have  been  investigated  in 
the  bankruptcy  court.  It  seems  to  me  that,  while  we  can  without  difficulty  preach 
that  men  should  keep  up  to  the  recognized  standard  of  trade,  the  question  of  raising 
the  standard  is,  for  the  most  part,  one  that  can  only  be  entered  on  by  a  man  who  has 
an  immense  amount  of  detailed  knowledge  about  the  condition  of  trade,  which  in 
outsider  like  a  parson  does  not  possess  in  an  ordinary  way.  As  to  the  last  branch  of 
the  subject,  "Commerce,  and  spread  of  Christianity  in  other  Lands,'*  to  which  I 
had  intended  to  confine  my  remarks,  I  will  only  say  that  the  part  which  commerce 
has  to  play  is  most  important  and  may  be  most  beneficial.  Commerce,  after  all,  is  a 
great  machine  for  increasing  the  material  well-being  of  human  beings  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  if  one  visits  a  series  of  mission  stations  there  is  nothing  I 
think,  that  strikes  us  more  than  how  much  the  work  is  hindered  by  poverty,  which 
often  tempts  converts  to  great  sin.  The  very  great  difficulty  of  organizing  industrial 
employment  for  converts  has  been  met  in  some  small  degree,  as  in  the  work  of  the 
Basel  missionaries.  We  quite  recognize  in  this  country  that  material  well-being  gives 
the  necessary  opportunity  without  which  men  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  £u  in 
spiritual  things.  All  the  outcry  about  the  East  of  London  and  other  places  rests,  I 
believe,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  taken  up  in  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  belief  that 
where  material  conditions  are  very  bad,  spiritual  welfare  can  hardly  be  hoped  for.  It 
is  just  the  same  thing  abroad,  and  anything  that  improves  the  material  condition  of 
the  natives  of  India  gives  opportunities  for  advancing  civilization  and  cultivation  m  all 
that  makes  life  better  worth  living.  It  gives  opportunities,  and  the  real  importance  of 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  commerce  is  seen  when  we  face  the  question  whetho 
those  opportunities  shall  be  taken  advantage  of  or  not.  If  commerce  has  no  regard  foi 
philanthropic  considerations  or  spiritual  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
opportunities  will  be  neglected  or  misused,  as  they  have  been  too  often  in  the  past 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Christianity  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  commerce  in  any  way  at 
all,  in  so  far  will  the  great  opportunities  which  commerce  offers  be  taken  advantage 
of  and  made  the  most  of.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even  the  worst  trades  have 
sometimes  worked  for  the  advance  of  God's  kingdom.  There  is  surely  no  trade  that 
has  caused  more  misery  in  the  world  than  the  slave  trade,  no  trade  that  has  been  ^o 
long  continued,  that  has  done  so  much  evil  in  so  many  lands,  or  is  working  more  ill 
in  one  land  to-day.  At  the  same  time,  we  in  England  cannot  forget  that  it  was  through 
the  slave  trade  that  this  country  was  Christianized  at  first.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  more  marvellous  than  the  way  in  which  God  used 
slaves  as  missionaries.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pagan  empire 
Christianity  was  diffused  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  slaves.  It  was  the 
sight  of  the  Anglian  slaves  in  the  Roman  market  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  great 
Roman  Ecclesiastic.  It  was  because  he  had  been  a  slave  in  Ireland  that  S.  Patrick 
went  back  to  preach  the  faith  in  the  land  where  he  had  suffered  so  much.  When  we 
see  how  that  most  horrible  of  trades  has  diffused  God's  Gospel,  we  may  surely  say. 
that  there  are  no  channels  of  communication  which  may  not  serve  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel.  But  if  rapid  and  constant  communication,  such  as  modem  commerce 
affords  between  heathen  and  Christian  countries,  gives  great  opportunity  for  good,  ii 
also  gives  great  opportunity  for  evil.  **  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.'* 
If  we  do  not  use  those  channels  by  which  Christian  truth  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
distant  races,  their  influence  will  be  likely  to  reach  our  own  country  at  home  with 
frightful  effect.  Those  who  come  into  contact  with  heathenism  abroad  will  have  their 
own  faith  undermined ,\ai\d  vjxW  itVwxti  V.o  MTAeitsCvafc  >i!kfc  <^Uh  of  others  at  home. 
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The  question  of  commerce  and  inter-communication  is  all  a  question  of  opportunity, 
of  opportunity  for  great  good  or  great  evil.  It  lies  with  us  to  see  that,  through  God's 
help,  the  opportunities  are  used  to  the  best  purpose. 


J.  Clement   Gray,  Esq.,  Assistant   Secretary  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  Manchester. 

I  PROPOSE  to  direct  your  attention  more  especially  to  the  co-operative  aspect  of 
commerce — to  the  evils  of  our  commercial  systems  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
co-operators— and  to  a  consideration  of  the  reforms  which  we  believed  the  practice  of 
co-operative  principles  would  eventually  bring  into  our  commercial  life ;  and  lastly, 
endeavour  to  show,  supposing  these  reforms  to  be  judicious  and  desirable,  what  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  them,  and  what  part  may  be  played  by  its  clergy  in 
working  out  this  reformation. 

I  enter  upon  my  task  all  the  more  readily  because  of  the  sympathetic  declaration  of 
the  Convocation  of  York,  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  which  it  passed 
unanimously :  "  That  in  view  of  our  present  difficulties  it  is  desirable  that  the  clergy 
should  encourage  the  formation  of  boards  of  conciliation,  and  the  extension  of 
co-operative  associations  for  production."  To  my  mind  nothing  is  more  significant 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  the  present  attitude  of  the  Church  on  this  question. 
During  the  last  few  years,  industrial  and  social  questions  have  rapidly  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  all  thinkers.  Contrasting  this  state  of  affairs  with  that 
existing  some  fifty  years  ago,  we  find  a  great  difference.  Then,  only  a  few 
philanthropists  and  economists  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  study  the  causes  of,  and 
the  remedies  for,  the  many  inequalities  and  injustices  which  seem  inseparable  from 
our  present  social  life.  But  now,  we  find  thinkers  of  all  grades — economists,  states- 
men, theologians,  employers  of  labour — all  bent  upon  an  endeavour  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  problem  ever  presented  for  man's  solution,  viz.  :  How  to  arrange  industrial 
life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  that  each  member  of  the  community  shall  receive 
his  fair  share  of  the  results  arising  from  joint  enterprise  and  labour.  What  has  caused 
all  this  attention  to  be  concentrated  on  these  social  questions?  It  is  because  the 
disease,  under  which  industrial  life  now  suffers,  is  so  chronic  and  serious  that  it  forces 
itself  more  or  less  upon  the  attention  of  every  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
country  at  heart.  Commercial  history  during  the  last  generation  records  a  period  of 
incessant  strife  between  capitalist  and  labourer.  One  can  scarcely  open  a  daily 
newspaper  without  seeing  paragraph  after  paragraph  concerning  labour  disputes, 
now  in  one  trade,  then  in  another ;  now  at  home,  then  abroad.  Even  the  new 
world  adds  its  page  to  this  direful  history,  and  countries  newly  settled  within  the 
remembrance  of  our  fathers,  and  starting  as  it  were  with  a  clean  sheet,  unblotted  by 
any  of  the  legacies  of  the  labour  struggle  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors, 
these  to-day  exhibit  to  our  astonished  gaze  a  condition  of  strife  equal  almost  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  old  world.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  the  whole  of  the 
labour  world  is  now  in  course  of  upheaval  by  a  mighty  throb  of  discontent.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts  were  we  ever  so  much  inclined.  To  whom,  then, 
must  we  attribute  the  blame  for  this  mutually  destructive  warfare  ?  To  the 
capitalist  ?  No,  because  he  only  takes  what  he  can  legitimately  do,  according  to  the 
laws  of  commerce,  which  allow  him  to  use  his  capital  and  the  power  it  gives  him  in 
driving  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  his  human  machines.  To  the  labourer?  No, 
Ixxaose  he,  like  the  capitalist,  simply  seeks  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  best  market,  and 
thus  gain  for  himself  the  utmost  reward  which  the  law  of  free  competition  will  ^Uomv 
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him.  Nu,  we  must  look  further  for  the  cause.  It  lies  not  with  capital  or  Uhour, 
nor  with  the  owner  of  either  of  them,  but  it  does  lie  with  the  imperfections  of  a  qrstem 
of  commerce,  which  pits  men  against  each  other  in  a  struggle  where  the  snccessei 
of  one  are  dearly  purchased  by  the  sufferings  of  many. 

We  are  told  that  commerce  must  be  free  and  competition  must  be  open  and 
anrestricted,  in  order  to  find  vent  and  give  zest  to  the  full  employment  of  individiitl 
capacity  for  enterprise.  We  are  told  that  it  is  free  competition  which  has  given  ov 
country  the  commercial  predominance  which  it  enjoys  to-day  ;  that  it  needs  this  ever- 
renewed  excitement  of  struggle  to  bring  out  in  our  merchant  princes  their  best  aad 
finest  abilities  ;  and  that  these  abilities  are  best  exerted  when  stimulated  by  motives 
of  self-interest.  But  what  are  the  results  ?  We  have  seen  these  abilities  exercised  in 
the  method  known  in  the  commercial  world  as  **  cornering,**  when  a  few  individoals, 
perhaps  only  one,  by  the  immense  power  of  capital,  have  been  enabled  to  paralyse 
commerce  in  some  particular  industry,  regardless  of  the  distress  caused  amongst  those 
who  are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  prosecution  of  that  industry.  Wf 
have  seen  the  incentive  to  enterprise  in  the  smartness  of  those  individuals  wbo 
combine  to  monopolize  the  production  of  certain  commodities,  seeking  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  to  the  consumer,  and  to  have  the  workers  in  those  industries  in  theif 
own  hands  to  deal  with  as  they  think  fit.  This  is  the  perversion  of  commerce  to^iay 
and  these  are  its  fruits,  warfare  on  every  hand,  stoppages  in  trade,  periodical  panics, 
every  man  for  himself  without  thought  or  care  for  another. 

Co-operators  seek  to  alter  this  state  of  things.  They  aim,  first,  by  co-operative 
distribution,  at  bringing  about  a  more  equal  division  of  wealth  amongst  the  workiDi^ 
classes.  Secondly,  they  hope,  with  the  wealth  thus  created,  to  enable  the  wocken 
of  this  country  to  take  a  definite  position  among  employers,  and  to  acquire  the  power 
of  employing  themselves  and  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  that  employment 
shall  be  carried  on. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  well  said,  in  an  address  delivered  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
co-operators  at  Huddersfield  :  *'  Whatever  difficulties  there  are,  and  I  confess  there 
are  many  ;  whatever  sufferings  there  are,  and  we  know  there  are  not  a  few ; 
whatever  miseries  exist,  either  of  a  physical,  a  moral,  or  an  intellectual  kind  in  the 
habitable  globe,  none  of  them,  I  believe,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  any  original  sio  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  but  to  the  dulness,  the  stupidity,  the  greed,  or  the 
selfishness  of  men." 

Well,   it  is  just   this   dulness,    this   stupidity,   this  greed  and   selfishness,  whkh 
co-operators  are  trying  at  least  to  mitigate.     We  wish  to  teach  that  it  is  more  for  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  commerce  should  be  conducted  not  from 
motives  of  self-interest  alone,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  highest  good  to  the  commnnitr 
at  large.     In  a  system  of  co-operative  commerce  we  believe  we  have  that  interme 
diate   road   of  deliverance,   the   necessity   of    which   Professor   Alfred    Marshall  s*' 
earnestly  impressed  upon  his  hearers  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  British  Assodatioo. 
when,  after  speaking  of  the  effects  of  competition,  he  said  :  *'  Every  year  it  is  mow 
manifest  that  we  need  to  have  more  knowledge,  and  to  get  it  soon,  in  order  to  escape, 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  cruelty  and  waste  of  irresponsible  competition  and  the 
licentious  use  of  wealth,  and  on  the  other  from  the  tyranny  and  the  spiritual  death  of 
an  iron-bound  Socialism.**     Co-operation  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  in  our  practial 
every-day   life   that   injunction   which  I  for  one  believe  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
principles  which  should  actuate  Christian  conduct,   viz.,   '*  to  do  unto  others  as  wr 
would  they  should  do  unto  us.'*     Co-operators  believe  that  "  human  work  ought  to 
be  carried  on  upon  a  system  not  of  strugfrle,  but  of  fellowship.**     This  was  the  cre«^i 
\it\^  l)y  the  old  Chrxslian  Soc\a\\?.Vs,  vvow^^x^^  \iN  \ll^>\\vc,e^  Kingsley,  Hughes,  auJ 
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thers.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  old  pioneers  of  working-class  co-opera- 
,on  in  Rochdale  nearly  (fifty  years  ago,  giving  them  strength  in  their  weakness  to 
ght  against  every  difficulty  which  came  across  their  path.  And  this  same  creed 
nds  embodiment  in  the  constitution  of  the  Co-operative  Union  which  to-day  exists 
s  the  o^anizing  head  of  the  movement  in  this  country.  The  Co-operative  Union. 
>unding  itself  on  the  1  maxims  enunciated  by  Professor  Maurice:  (i)  That  human 
ociety  is  a  brotherhood,  not  a  collection  of  warring  atoms  ;  (2)  That  true  workers 
hoold  be  fellow-workers,  not  rivals.  (3)  That  a  principle  of  justice,  and  not  of 
elfishness,  should  r^[ulate  exchanges — lays  down  as  the  rule  by  which  commercial 
ransactions  should  be  guided,  the  desire  to  promote  the  practice  of  truthfulness, 
istice,  and  economy,  in  production  and  exchange  :— 
(i)  By  the  abolition  of  all  false  dealing,  either — 

(a)  Direct y  by  representing  any  article  produced  or  sold  to  be  other  than  what  it 
is  known  to  the  producer  or  vendor  to  be ;  or, 

(b)  Indirect^  by  concealing  from  the  purchaser  any  fact  known  to  the  vendor 
material  to  be  known  by  the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  article  purchased  : 

(2)  By  conciliating  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the 
purchaser,  through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly 
known  as  Profit : 

(3)  ^y  preventing  the  waste  of  labour  now  caused  by  unregulated  competition. 
Snch  is  '*  ideal"  co-operation.     What  has  been  done  towards  attaining  it  ?    I  am 

KMind  to  admit  that  the  ideal  aimed  at  and  the  results  actually  achieved  are  as  yet 
omewhat  far  apart.  But  I  think  we  may  truly  say  that  co-operation,  though  it  has 
lot  yet  touched  its  highest  ground,  has  done  some  good  in  its  moral  influence  on 
rade,  even  outside  its  own  limits.  It  has  had  no  small  effect  in  reducing  the 
nargins  of  profit  which  were  formerly  obtained  merely  for  the  service  of  distribution. 
[t  has  been  the  means  of  placing  pure  and  unadulterated  goods  at  reasonable  prices 
irithin  reach  of  the  poor.  Before  the  era  of  co-operation,  trading  on  credit  was  the 
ule  rather  than  the  exception.  Now  most  traders  of  any  standing  encourage  cash 
Kiyments  amongst  their  customers.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of. 
ash  payments,  especially  to  that  large  class  who  can  be  made  thrifty  only  by  some 
gentle  compulsion  of  this  kind.  This  co-operation  has  done  outside  its  own 
x>undaries,  but  what  has  it  achieved  in  connection  with  its  own  societies  ? 

Co-operative  action  is  two-fold — distributive  and  productive.  The  distributive  or 
ihopkeeping  preceded  the  productive  or  manufacturing,  simply  because  the  founders 
>f  the  movement  had  no  capital  with  which  to  find  employment  for  themselves. 
Elad  they  possessed  the  capital,  production  would  naturally  have  gone  first.  It  was 
n  thinking  over  the  puzzle  of  how  to  find  self-employment  that  they  invented  the 
ngenious  idea  of  combining  to  become  their  own  shopkeepers — buying  goods  whole- 
ode  and  selling  retail  at  the  rates  usually  charged  in  ordinary  shops,  and  then 
yeriodically  balancing  up  their  accounts,  ascertaining  the  profits  which  had  resulted 
rcmi  their  joint  trade,  and  afterwards  dividing  those  profits  amongst  the  members  in 
:xact  proportion  to  the  amount  purchased  by  each  member  from  the  store.  It  was 
ntended  that  these  profits  should  not  be  paid  away,  but  that  they  should  be  accu- 
Dulated  to  provide  a  fund  with  which  to  enter  the  greater  field  of  productive 
^-operation.  This  shopkeeping  phase  of  co-operation  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Commencing  in  1844  by  twenty-eight  poor  men  of  Rochdale,  each  paying  3d.  per 
week  until  they  had  a  combined  capital  of  £2%  towards  opening  their  joint  shop,  the 
o-operative  movement  now  embraces  1,515  societies,  situated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom.     Of  these  ninety-nine  are  productive  and  two   are  whole^c^lii 
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societies.    The  following  figures,  which  relate  to  the  year  1889.  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  movement : — 

Profits  allotted 
Societies.      Members.  Capital.  Trade.  Profits,      to  Edocatiaiul 

work. 

1,515  1.054.996  jfi3.675»8i9  ;f  40,225,406  ;f3»775»464  ;f  26,947 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  complete  statistics  concerning  the  progress  of  co-opeiatiofl 
from  its  commencement,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  following  sammaiy  :— 
From  1 86 1  to  1889  inclusive,  co-operative  societies  have  done  a  trade  amounting  to 
;^ 501, 487,069,  and  on  that  trade  have  declared  a  net  profit  of  ;f  40,446,861.  Startiif 
with  jf  28  in  1844  their  capital  has  now  grown  to  jf  13,675,819,  while  over  and  abofe 
this  capitalised  profit  a  further  sum  of  jf  30,000,000  has  been  paid  back  to  the 
members,  and  has  been  used  by  them  in  various  ways  in  bringing  comfort  to  their 
homes.  These  figures  clearly  prove  that  the  elementary  stage  of  co-operation  has 
been  mastered.  Co-operators  have  proved  their  ability  to  create  a  capital  for  them- 
selves which  may  be  profitably  and  usefully  employed  in  the  further  and  more  difficolt 
stage  of  production.  Here,  however,  we  hesitate.  It  may  be  that  the  very  succes 
which  has  attended  co-operative  distribution  has  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  co-operative  efforts  in  production.  The  success  of 
distributive  co-operation  has  attracted  to  its  ranks  raw  recruits  who  possess  none  of 
the  spirit  which  actuated  the  founders  of  the  movement.  These  recruits  see  nothing 
in  co-operation  beyond  a  means  of  getting  the  last  fraction  of  profit  obtainable  on 
their  purchases,  and  when  they  have  become  successful  co-operative  shopkeepers  they 
consider  their  whole  co-operative  duty  to  be  discharged.  But,  though  its  rate  of  pro- 
gression is  slow,  co-operative  production  is  gradually  and  surely  forging  ahead.  In 
a  movement  comprising  more  than  1,000,000  persons  it  is  impossible  to  expel  at  1 
moment's  notice,  by  any  magic  formula,  all  the  selfish  traditions  of  the  past 
Working-men  have  been  brought  up  to  the  notion  that  they  have  to  fight  for  their 
own  hand  in  life's  battles,  and  it  will  take  a  generation  or  two  to  purge  their  minds 
of  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  in  each  other  which  is  often  the  disturbing 
clement  in  attempts  at  productive  co-operation.  But  the  system  is  itself  slowlj 
working  a  cure  for  these  evils.  The  watch-word  of  co-operation  is  **  £4u:h  for  all 
and  all  for  each."  No  member  of  a  co-operative  society  can  benefit  himself  without 
bringing  some  corresponding  benefit  to  another — therefore  in  his  society  he  is 
constantly  going  through  an  educational  process  and  receiving  new  impressions  as  to 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  towards  his  fellow-men.  While  this  educational  work 
is  going  on  the  work  of  production  must  necessarily  proceed  slowly.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  in  the  ninety-nine  productive  societies  now  in  existence,  that  thb 
part  of  co-operative  work  is  not  by  any  means  lost  sight  of.  In  many  of  these 
societies  the  capital  is  owned  entirely  by  the  workers,  and  they  have  the  government 
of  the  conditions  of  their  own  labour  entirely  within  themselves.  Other  societies 
have  a  mixed  constitution  of  outside  capitalists  and  workers,  but  in  nearly  all  the 
separate  productive  societies  the  workers  have  a  share  in  the  profits  to  an  extent 
specified  in  their  rules.  The  results  of  co-operative  production,  though  not 
astounding,  are  still  sufficient  to  justify  genuine  hope  for  the  future.  My  last  point, 
and  that  must  be  touched  upon  very  briefly,  as  my  time  is  exhausted,  is.  What  duty 
has  the  Church  and  its  clergy  in  regard  to  this  matter  ? 

If  the  principles  of  co-operation,  as  here  laid  down,  commend  themselves  to  your 
attention  as  having  within  them  the  law  of  Christ  brought  to  bear  on  the  usages  of 
commerce,  then  I  say  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the  boundcn  duty  of  the  Church 
to  press  home  these  pi'mcvpVes  as  K"^  ^.-s.  V\^'5»  vcv  \v&  ^-^^i.    The  resolution  of  the 
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lonvocation  of  York  shows  that  this  duty  is  being  realized.  The  action  of 
istinguished  prelates  and  clergy  in  identifying  themselves  somewhat  closely  with 
lis  movement  proves  that  they  are  wide  awake  to  the  necessity  for  reform,  and  are 
rilling  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  its  progress.  The  Church  has  a  very  high 
nd  lofty  work  ready  to  its  hand.  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray  ideal  co-operation, 
rhat  it  is,  and  what  it  means,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  the  mass  of  uninformed 
lembers,  even  of  co-operative  societies,  there  may  be  fear  of  these  great  ideals  being 
verlooked.  Let  the  Church  avowedly  include  in  its  mission  the  upholding  of  these 
leals  as  being  the  outcome  of  practical  Christianity.  Let  the  Clergy  speak  with  no 
ncertain  sound  upon  the  duties  of  men  to  men  in  their  everyday  lives ;  of  the 
ultivation  of  this  morality  and  goodwill  in  commerce  ;  and  of  the  God-given  power 
nherent  in  men  to  help  others  while  they  also  help  themselves.  We  have  bright 
xamples  in  the  past.  Charles  Kingsley  spoke  in  advance  of  his  generation.  He 
fzs  scorned  and  detested  by  many  for  the  avowal  of  his  principles.  But  he  struck 
ach  a  sympathetic  tone  in  the  hearts  of  poor  working-men,  and  fired  them  with 
uch  enthusiasm  for  their  lives,  that  he,  though  long  since  gone,  lives  to-day  in  their 
learts. 

Who  knows  what  can  be  done  by  a  few  earnest  words  ?  At  the  entrance  to  one  of 
be  loveliest  valleys  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small 
lanufacturing  town,  there  lies  a  co-operative  factory,  employing  250  work-people, 
wery  one  of  whom  is  a  shareholder  in  the  concern  which  employs  him.  Together, 
[lese  work-people  own  more  than  ;f  4,000  of  the  capital  in  that  society.  After  paying 
iterest  on  capital  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  they  divide  the  profits 
•etween  themselves  and  the  customers.  This  society  started  amongst  a  few  poor 
istian  cutters,  who  subscribed  threepence  per  week  each,  to  provide  funds  with 
rhich  to  bury  their  members  when  dead. 

Some  of  these  fustian  cutters  happened  to  attend  a  co-operative  congress  in 
fanchester,  in  the  year  1870.  Amongst  those  present  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Molesworth, 
hen,  I  believe,  vicar  of  Rochdale.  He  spoke  most  earnestly  on  the  subject  of 
o-operative  production,  urging  trades  unionists  and  others  who  had  capital,  to  use  it 
1  employing  themselves,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rust  by  lying  idle. 

These  men  took  home  with  them  the  lesson  so  earnestly  impressed  upon  them. 
Vith  the  funds  collected  for  their  burial  club  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
>r  manufacturing  purposes,  and  little  by  little  have  grown,  until  now  the  society 
i  doing  a  trade  of  about  j£^40,ooo  a  year.  It  has  proved  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
workers  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Molesworth  is  dead,  but  his  voice  speaks  in  that  society.  There  he  has  raised 
3  himself  a  monument  such  as  will  never  decay  while  co-operation  lasts.  If  such  can 
e  the  result  of  a  solitary  word  spoken  in  season,  what  may  we  expect  when  the 
rhole  Church  takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  impressing  these  social  truths  upon  the 
*eople.  I  cannot  more  fittingly  close  my  remarks  than  by  quoting  the  most  eloquent 
nd  soul-stirring  words  uttered  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  a  Co-operative 
Conference  recently  held  at  Tynemouth.  He  closed  a  remarkable  address  by  saying. 
Do  I  seem  to  have  indulged  in  dreams  ?  I  cannot  admit  the  charge  for  one  moment, 
have  been  taught  to  pray  day  by  day  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  our  Father  may 
ome  on  earth.  And  I  do  believe  that  He  who  enjoined  that  petition  wills  its 
ilfilment  through  that  service  of  men  which  He  has  made  possible — a  service  in 
'hich  each  man  with  all  his  powers,  all  his  endowments,  all  his  possessions, 
^cognizes  that  he  is  the  servant  of  his  fellowmen,  working  with  them  for  one  end — 
le  reign  of  righteousness.' 
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DISCUSSION. 
Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.  for  South  Islington. 

I  HAD  not  intended  to  say  anything  this  afternoon,  and  what  I  do  say  will  be  the 
result  of  momentary  thought  during  the  reading  of  the  papers.  I  also  labour  under  the 
difficulty  of  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the  address  givcB  bf 
Mr.  Gedge,  whose  acquaintance  with  practical  life  would  enable  him  beyond  doQbt 
to  give  many  rules  for  guidance  in  relation  to  commerce  ;  but  I  rose  specially  to  ttate 
that  I  share  the  opinion  of  the  last  speaker,  that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  VBfgiai^ 
too  much  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  In  commerce,  no  doubt,  there  are  cua 
which  call  for  severe  condemnation,  but  it  would  be  illogical  to  assume  that  tkes 
isolated  instances  typify  whole  classes.  Any  business  judged  by  itself  would  aiari 
instances  which  would  call  for  condemnation.  For  instance,  the  '*  certain  lawyer* 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  though  he  was,  in  fact,  an  Ecclesiastic,  has  ofled 
down  on  the  legal  race  which  has  succeeded  him  most  unjust  condemnation  throi^ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  my  experience  of  oomiMml 
transactions,  which,  viewed  from  a  legal  standpoint,  is  large,  leads  me  to  the  condniai 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  commercial  life  of  this  country  is  conducted  in  a  manner  d 
which  the  country  may  well  be  proud.  One  of  the  best  rough  tests  is  this :  Hovaie 
bargains  kept  as  a  rule?  I  venture  to  say  that  bargains,  as  a  rule,  are  literally  ad 
rigidly  fulfilled.  Think  of  the  possibility  of  crime  and  of  disputes  in  relation  to  tboce 
negotiable  instruments  which  are  flying  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  woiM. 
And  remember  how  few  are  the  instances,  comparatively  speaking,  in  which  they 
become  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings  or  even  of  litigation.  Bills  of  lading  tie 
made  in  unlimited  quantities.  They  are  generally  in  two  or  three  parts,  and 
frequently  in  more,  and  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  vast  amount  of  pecoUtioBi 
Think,  again,  of  the  infinity,  daily,  of  sales  by  sample,  and  consider  how  few  ssch 
dealings,  comparatively,  result  in  disputes  and  litigation.  I  think  we  may  say,  thei, 
that  on  the  whole,  commerce  is  well-conducted;  and  looking  at  the  munifioenoe of 
those  who  have  made  their  money  in  commerce,  I  do  not  think  the  men  engaged  it 
trade  in  this  country  are  worthy  of  reprobation.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
titles  of  the  papers  themselves  are  logically  correct.  What  are  "  the  Ethics  of 
Commerce "  but  the  ethics  of  the  whole  life  of  this  country.  It  would  be  moa 
unfortunate  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  there  are  ethics  of  commerce  which  arc  not 
applicable  to  private  life.  What  is  right  in  the  counting-house  is  right  in  the  priwie 
house,  and  the  trader  when  he  goes  from  his  home  to  his  counting-house  does  not 
leave  behind  him  those  rules  which  guide  him  in  his  private  relations.  The  ethics rf 
commerce  ought  to  be  the  ethics  of  the  community.  The  immorality  of  the  commcrciAl 
man  is  a  reflection  of  the  immoral  tone  of  the  community,  and  the  remedy  is  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  tlw 
whole  people  through  the  Church,  education,  and  the  like.  I  should  like  for  i 
moment  to  deal  with  one  or  two  incidental  points  mentioned  by  Canon  Fremanlk. 
He  suggested  the  possibility  of  private  traders  acting  as  it  were  co-operatively,  atJ 
dividing  their  piotits,  but  I  will  ask  what  about  the  losses?  It  is  a  very  hard 
struggle  in  many  cases  for  private  traders  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  vl 
profits  cannot  always  be  counted  upon.  Provident  trading  does  not  mean  speodios 
the  acciuisiiion  of  this  year  and  forgetting  the  obligations  of  next,  and  it  docs  not 
mean  appropriating  even  to  others  that  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  req1liI^ 
ments  of  years  to  come.  I,  therefore,  must  take  exception  to  the  possibility  A  the 
arrangement  C^inon  Frcmantle  suggested.  On  one  point,  however,  I  heartily  cows 
with  him.  Trades  Unions  properly  conducted,  and  operating  within  their  legitinate 
sphere,  giving  full  and  free  liberty  to  the  individual  to  sell  his  labour  as  best  he  can. 
afford  facilities  at  any  rale  for  conciliation.  The  difficulty  we  have  experienced oa 
this  point  has  been  in  dealing  with  unorganized  labour.  I  can  quite  conceive  aase 
where  a  man,  unable  to  cope  individually  with  his  employer,  may  well  avail  huns^ 
of  the  coml>ined  forces  of  his  fellows  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  justice  in  die 
sale  of  his  labour.  The  great  thing  to  be  regarded  is  this,  that  when  labour  disjwtes 
arise  there  should  be  facilities  for  effecting  that  conciliation  which  is  eminently  neces- 
sary for  the  commerce  of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  what  loss  is  occasioned  to 
commerce  by  a  great  strike,  and  what  sufferings  and  horrors  men  subject  their  fiunihes 
to  by  the  assertion  of  what  they  believe  to  be  proper  principles.  If  we  could  secaie 
more  means  for  putting  an  end  to  these  unfortunate  occurrences,  in  my  opinion  ve 
should  be  effecl\ng  vet-y  ^xcAt  improvement.  The  Canon  spoke  of  the  Statutes  of 
1858,  but  he  ou\;V\l  \o  \\ave  a^^^^  >^M!\  xVa^^  '^V'3L\>\\ft%  were  a  comparatively  doi) 
letter.     1  am  nol  awaic  ol  a.  s\v\^t  cast  >«\v\Q)ti  V-as  \s«;^  ^<s.\>\^^xv\<«,>5&«jit  Statutes. 
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^^e  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at — and  it  is  shared  by  others  also^from  the  non-use 
of  these  Statutes  is,  that  under  existing  circumstances  conciliation  should  be  a  perfectly 
Xolontary  matter — a  matter  in  which  each  side  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeking 
^  voluntary  tribunal,  composed  with  scrupulous  carefulness  of  equal  representatives  of 
Uiboar  and  capital,  and  consisting,  if  possible,  of  men  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
tnde.  I  believe  also  that  the  provision  of  facilities  for  arbitration  is  a  duty  which 
men  of  all  ranks  ought  to  set  themselves,  in  order  that  we  may  say  to  the  working 
classes,  "  Strike,  but  hear  " — listen  to  reason — exercise  your  rights  if  you  think  proper. 
Hit  here  is  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  can  be  said  in  the  direction  of  concilia- 
ion.  '*  Liet  me  just  in  one  concluding  word  ask  you  what  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
complaints  made  against  commerce.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  old  political 
cOQomy  which  has  been  taught  in  our  colleges  and  schools  is  on  its  trial,  "and  has 
»een  in  many  respects  found  wanting.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  principle  of  that 
loUtical  economy  has  been  utility ;  its  chief  corner  stones  selfishness,  competition  and 
lieapness  have  been  deified.  Perhaps,  if  political  economy  were  addressed  to  a  con- 
tituency  of  city  men  who  were  capable  of  seeking  their  own  interests  wisely  and 
liscriminatingly,  the  principles  of  political  economy  might  be  successfully  carried  out ; 
rat  political  economy  in  these  days  has  to  deal  with  diversified  interests,  and  when  it 
acalts  such  a  principle  as  laissez  /aire  and  forgets  there  are  times  when  one  must  not 
iUow  natural  laws  to  have  their  full  play — if  we  did,  we  might  have  such  a  law  as 
MLtural  selection  exterminating  whole  classes  of  society  and  creating  a  race  of  human 
igers — the  humanitarianism  of  the  nineteenth  century  begins  to  doubt  whether  its 
cachings  are  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  which  ought  to  be  spoken  to  the  people. 
rhe  political  economy  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  has  had  as  its  objective  point 
he  winning  of  wealth.  I  deny  that  this  is  the  true  object  of  human  life.  That 
>bject  is  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  not  merely  the  winning  of  wedth.  It  is  a 
aappy  sign  that  we  are  beginning  now  to  have  sopne  doubts  whether  that  is  the  whole 
3rntn  which  has  been  t&ught  so  generally  and  has  not  been  seriously  challenged  by 
^e  Church  in  past  days,  and  which  has  had  so  long  a  regime.  The  welfare  of  nnankind 
does  not  mean  the  welfare  merely  of  the  individual ;  it  means  the  welfare  of  the 
irhole  community — by  greater  education,  by  giving,  if  not  equal  wealth,  at  least  equal 
opportunity  to  all ;  by  giving,  if  not  complete  leisure  and  enjoyment,  at  least  partici- 
pation through  parks  and  libraries  and  other  institutions  in  that  which  is  now  only 
enjoyed  by  comparatively  few.  By  such  means  as  these  and  others  we  can  enable  the 
Dommunity  to  cultivate  properly  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  of  society.  I  trust 
that  as  these  forces  work  they  will  effect  greater  improvements  than  have  been 
produced  in  the  past,  and,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  by  such  means  as  this  that  we  shall 
Raise  not  only  the  ethics  of  commerce,  but  the  ethics  of  the  community. 


The  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills,  Hospitaller  of  S.  Thomas's 

Hospital,  London. 

Ik  the  time  allowed  me,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  third 
subject  on  the  paper,  namely.  Commerce  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  other  lands, 
and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  one  branch  only  of  commerce,  and  to  one  continent 
only,  namely,  the  liquor  traffic,  as  carried  on  in  Africa  by  merchants  belonging  to 
professing  Christian  nations — a  most  appropriate  subject  in  this  great  port  of  Hull, 
which  is  in  commercial  touch  with  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  traffic  which,  on  all  sides, 
is  admitted  to  be  a  blot  on  our  civilization,  and  a  powerful  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Every  country  is  desirous  of  finding  new  markets  for  its 
eoods.  A  great  continent  is  being  opened  to  European  commerce.  A  general  scramble 
for  territory  in  Africa  has  been  and  is  going  on.  Is  this  European  invasion  to  be 
fraught  with  good  or  evil  to  the  native  races  ?  Because  traders  find  it  easy  to  make 
high  profits  out  of  drink,  is  the  welfare  of  millions  of  people  to  weigh  against  the 
interests  of  a  comparatively  few  traders  ?  Ought  we  not,  as  a  Christian  nation,  to 
protect  these  people,  as  children,  from  their  cravings ;  who,  well  directed,  would  be 
susceptible  of  a  great  moral  development,  and  would  become  prosperous  and  con- 
tribute, in  their  turn,  to  the  general  welfare  ?  Shall  the  flag  of  civilization,  which  our 
soldiers  and  explorers  are  going  to  plant  yonder  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  shelter  the 
shameful  traffic  of  merchants  who,  under  pretence  of  commerce,  would  cowardly 
sacrifice  thousands  of  lives?  Commerce  and  intercourse  with  European  civilization 
ought  to  create  a  taste  for  better  things,  and  to  raise  these  native  races  in  the  scale  oC 
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humanitv,  and  thus  prove  a  blessing  wherever  they  reach.     Speaking  in  the  Mansion 
House,  in  the  centre  of  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world,  on  the  glory  and 
degradation  of  commerce,  the  Bishop  of  London  said  last  year,  *'  What  was  trade  bat 
the  basis  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  ?  and  it  was  doubly  and  trebly  wicked  to  tarn 
that  which  was  intended  for  so  blessed  a  use  into  the  means  of  so  fearful  an  evil 
Every  merchant  is  as  much  God's  servant  as  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  God's 
servants  in  their  way ;  and  every  Christian  merchant  ought  to  feel  the  high  dignity  of 
being  thus  employed  in  that  great  Household,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  himself 
with  a  clear  conscience,  '  I  belong  to  the  great  body  of  God's  servants.     I  regard  my 
business  as  a  part  of  the  work  He  has  arranged  to  be  done  in  this  creation  of  His— 
the  world  in  which  I  live.'    He  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  *  I  believe  that  my  business  is 
a  blessing  wherever  it  penetrates,  as  I  know  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  know  that  it  can 
be.'"     This  is  the  picture  of  the  ideal  Christian  merchant,  and  no  doubt  there  area 
great  many  such,  and  I  should  not  like  to  lower  this  ideal  to  any  artificial  recq^nized 
trade  standard.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  travellers,  missionaries,  and  natives  themselves  that  there  are  many  unscnipoloos 
traders  who  are  by  means  of  a  pernicious  spirit  destroying  the  bodies  and  seals  of 
thousands  for  the  sake  of  greed  and  gain.     In  the  Stanley  and  Africa  Exhibiiioo  in 
London,  specimen  bottles  of  this  spirit,  labelled,  some  of  them,  z\A,  per  pint  bottle. 
are  being  exhibited ;  comment  on  the  quality  is  superfluous.     What  can  the  natives 
think  of  Christianity,  when  its  professors  thus  dupe,  deceive,  and  over-reach?   As 
Christians,  as  Churchmen,  can  we  regard  such  a  state  of  things  with  apathy  and 
indifference  ?    It  would  be  a  sin.     I  heard  Bishop  Smythies— a  name  honoured  by  as 
all — speak  strongly  of  his  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Hamburg  gin,  through  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  German  influence  in  B^st  Africa  ;  and  I  heard  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbar)', 
who  spoke  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  House,  say  that  he  had  been  told  that  in  one  place  in  Africa  the 
Christians  were  subscribing  to  build  a  mosque  rather  than  a  church,  because  the 
Mahoihmedans  would  not  bring  any  drink  with  them,  whereas  an  increased  number 
of  Christians  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  drink.     A  few  months 
since  I  received  a  remarkable  letter  from  the  native  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa* 
tion  of  Abbeokuta.     That  letter,  whilst  expressing  gratitude  for  the  Gospel  and  for 
civilization,  and  just  government  brought  them  by  England,  expressed  the  deepest 
sorrow  at  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Christians  in 
England  to  deliver  their  country  from  a  slavery  worse  than  the  slavery  of  the  body, 
because  it  was  a  slavery  of  soul  as  well  as  body.     This  country,  thank  God,  has 
moved.     The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  have  both  spoken.     The  bishops  of 
the  Anglican   Church   condemned   the  traffic  at    Lambeth  two  years  since.    Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  year  1889,  promised  that  the  subject  should  be  pressed  in  season  and 
out  of  season  on  other  Governments.     That  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  at  the 
recent  Anti-Slavery  Conference  at  Brussels,  through  the  representations  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries — Lord  Vivian  and   Sir  John  Kirk,  the  friend  and    companion  of 
Livingstone — the  importation  and  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  as  an  article  of 
sale  or  barter  to  natives,  was  prohibited  in  what  were  fitly,  but  with  unconscious  irony, 
described  as  **uncontaminated  "  areas.     Although  Holland  has  not  yet  signed  the 
General  Act,  yet  the  Royal  Niger  Company  and  the  Congo  Free  State  have  pro- 
ceeded voluntarily  to  carry  out  its  provisions.     These  are  hopeful  signs,  but  they  are 
very  little,  so  long  as  the  General  Act  remains  unsigned  by  this  one  power,  who  is 
now    standing  out  against   an   agreement   of  the   whole  civilized   world    because, 
as    is   alleged,    the    merchants    at    Amsterdam   and    Rotterdam   derive    enormous 
profits  from  this  iniquilious  traffic  as  now  carried  on.     There  is   needed  a   public 
opinion,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  the  Christian  cougtries.      The  Church 
should,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  words,  press  the  matter  in  season  and  out  of  season  till 
the  evil  is  removed.     It  is  work  in  which  all  Christendom  should  unite,  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  legitimate  commerce,  but  in  the  interests  of  our  most 
holy  religion. 


1 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  HAVE  a  word  to  communicate  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  present.  A  leaflet 
has  been  circulated,  signed  by  C.  J.  Drummond,  and  addre>sed  to  the  clergy  attending 
fhe  Church   Congress,  alUckiii^  M.c^sts.  Eyre  and   Spottiswoode  lor  paying   the 
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Ueis  of  Bibles  and  religious  books  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  similar  work- 
Q  are  paid  for  work  of  a  secular  nature.  The  leaflet  says  distinctly  : — "  Messrs. 
re  and  Spottiswoode,  who  are  known  as  Her  Majesty's  Pnnters,  and  who  possess  a 
eat  for  producing  and  publishing  the  Bible  to  the  exclusion  of  other  firms,  have 
nearlyhalf  a  century  employed  non-union  compositors  exclusively  at  rates  of  wages 
below  the  minimum  paid  by  all  fair  employers.  Such  is  the  treatment  received  by 
compositors  in  the  employ  of  this  firm,  that  periodical  outbursts  take  place,  and 
men  are  compelled  to  leave  after  years  of  service,  rather  than  tolerate  die  unfair 
tditions  under  which  they  have,  through  force  of  circumstances,  been  compelled  to 
our.  Hitherto  the  social  influence  exercised  by  the  Spottiswoode  family  has  been 
trmous,  and  the  public  have  been  loath  to  believe  that  such  conditions,  as  are  here 
:rred  to,  can  possibly  exist ;  but  we  unhesitatinglv  assert  and  challenge  contradiction 
t  this  wealthy  family  have  done  more  injury  to  tne  printing  business  during  the  last 
f-century  than  all  other  employers  combined."  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
re  and  Spottiswoode,  asking,  *'  (i)  Did  they  pay  their  men  a  fair  wage,  as  compared 
he  onion  rates  ?  (2)  Had  they  periodical  outbursts  among  the  men  ?  (3)  Did  they 
pense  with  their  men  after  many  years'  service."  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  telegram 
dved  from  them  in  reply.  It  is  as  follows  : — '*  Our  compositors  have  always 
ised  to  join  the  union.  Our  compositors*  earnings  are  as  good  as  any  union  house. 
:  answer  your  second  and  third  questions  with  an  emphatic  '  No.' " 
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Friday  Afternoon,  October  3RD,  1890. 

The  Right  Rev.  R  J.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley, 

in  the  Chair. 
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le  Rev.  T.  Espinell  Espin,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses 
Chester  and  Liverpool ;  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Convocation  of  York  ;  Rector  of  Wolsingham. 

E  aim  of  this  paper  will  be  to  set  forth  the  state  and  prospects  of 
urch  work  in  our  country  parishes,  and  to  oifer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
thods  by  which  that  work  may  be  made  effective.  It  will  not,  except 
identally,  speak  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  minister,  much 
\  will  it  venture  upon  direct  exhortation  to  our  brethren  who  are 
During  in  country  cures.  It  will  not  be  like  an  ordination  sermon,  I 
)e,  still  less  like  a  visitation  charge,  but  a  practical,  and  perhaps 
nely,  Congress  paper. 

^y  experience  of  country  parishes  has  been  suf!iciently  varied.  Quite 
ly,  four  years  after  ordination,  I  came  into  possession  of  a  college 
ng  in  what  was  then  a  remote  part  of  Essex.  It  had  been  under 
uestration  nearly  thirty  years.  Under  the  law,  as  it  then  was,  the 
rons  could  enforce  nothing  except  the  payment  of  a  curate's  salary 
:  of  the  income  of  the  benefice.  The  rectory  house  had  fallen  down ; 
10  for  its  old  materials  was  all  the  dilapidation  money  I  ever  received ; 
farm  buildings  had  to  be  promptly  demolished,  being  past  repair ;  the 
trch  walls  were  alarmingly  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  the  nave  of  the 
irch,  a  fine  sample  of  very  ancient  Norman  aTch\lect\itt,'^^^V5\>3X\Rx 
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disorder  and  disrepair ;  school  there  was  none,  except  a  dame  school, 
kept  in  her  house  by  the  butcher's  wife — I  should  think  at  least  tiro- 
thirds  of  the  people  could  neither  read  nor  write.      They  had  had, 
however,  an  excellent  curate  in  charge,  who  had  done  all  that  he  could 
for  the  spiritual  temple.     In  due  course  we  effected  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  church,  and  I  remember  that  I  received,  in  comiection 
therewith,  my  first  lesson  of  the  bearing  of  politics  on  Church  questions. 
I  had  at  the  time  a  lectureship  in  Birmingham,  and  used  to  hear  the 
Town  Hall  there  resound  with  denunciations  of  the  State  Church  in 
general,  and  Church  rates  in  particular,  from  those  who  never  had  paid, 
and  never  were  asked  to  pay,  the  Church  rate,  whilst  my  Essex  farmers 
voted  unanimously,  and  paid  a  rate  one  year  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
and  in  two  years  following  is.  in  the  pound,  for  the  repair  of  their 
church,  and  made  a  point  also  of  annually  petitioning  Parliament  to  let 
Church  rates  alone.     Afterwards  I  was  moved  into  Cheshire,  and  wis 
rector  of  a  parish  which,  in  the  course  of  one  long  lifetime,  had  increased 
its  population  from  a  few  hundreds  to  over  thirty  thousand  ;  and  now  I 
live  in  Weardale,  and  have  some  truly  rural  parishes  to  visit  as  their 
rural  dean.     In  one  of  them  the  vicarage  counts  in  winter  on  seeing  the 
butcher  only  once  in  three  weeks,  others  are  not  seldom  snowed  up  for 
days,  and  even  weeks,  so  that  the  school  attendance  committee  has  to 
be  merciful  at  times.    We  have  known  the  local  supplies  of  fuel  to  be 
exhausted,  and  the  schools  closed  because  there  has  been  for  many 
days,  even  for  a  month,  no  access  at  all  for  wheeled  vehicles. 

We  must  not,  I  think,  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  at  present 
our  country  parishes  are  our  weak  element.  Forty  years  ago  we  felt 
ourselves  strong  there.  It  was  in  the  great  centres  of  population  that 
the  Church  was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Well  can  I  recall  with  what 
hesitation  and  misgiving  the  bold  step,  as  it  was  termed,  was  taken  of 
fixing  on  Manchester,  in  1863,  as  the  place  for  the  third  Church 
Congress.  To  move  "from  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  Universities  of 
the  land  where  Churchmen  might  assemble  in  full  security  " — these  are 
the  solemn  words  of  the  preface  of  the  Official  Report — to  "  the  region  of 
business  and  action  ;  from  the  halls  of  the  University  to  other  halls, 
where  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  extended  even  to  matters  of  religion," 
was  deemed  to  be  full  of  peril.  There  was  a  certain  nervousness  about 
the  bodily  safety  of  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  who  might  man  the 
platform  ;  you  may  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  readjustment  of  diocese 
and  bishops'  residence,  which  had  been  then  recently  effected,  it  was 
deemed  good  policy  and  wise  precaution  to  settle  their  lordships  down, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  great  cities,  out  of  the  sight  of  men. 

Well,  we  have  changed  all  that.  Much  as  remains  to  be  done 
amongst  the  masses,  the  advance  of  the  Church  there  since  1863  has 
been  marked.  But  it  must,  I  fear,  be  said  that  no  corresjwnding 
success  has  been,  as  yet,  achieved  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Church  is, 
probably,  at  this  time,  not  only  weaker  in  them  than  she  is  in  the  metro- 
polis or  the  manufacturing  centres,  but  she  appears  to  be,  in  some  respect, 
weaker  there  than  she  was  forty  years  ago.  There  were  significant 
tokens  of  this  during  the  general  election  of  1885.  When  a  great 
political  party  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  adopt  the  cry  of  Disestablish- 
ment, they  dropped  *\l  ^xorcv\>\\^  vcv  fe.c^  o(  the  great  constituencies, 
like  men  who  have  Tash\'^  c^iu^x.  \v.c\^  ol  ^xv  <^>^^<:.\.  ^^  Vsvixos  their 
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ingers.  But  in  not  a  few  of  our  rural  districts  the  Liberationist  candi- 
late  met  with  a  rather  ominous  welcome.  The  causes  of  this,  which 
ras  freely  commented  upon  at  the  time,  deserve  consideration.  For 
ny  part,  I  believe  those  causes  to  be  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  by 
10  means  altogether,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  due  to  dislike  of  the  Church 
is  a  religious  institution,  or  of  the  clergy  in  their  spiritual  capacity. 
During  a  visit  some  years  ago  to  a  friend  in  Berks,  I  found  that  the 
abourers  in  those  parts  had  generally  forsaken  the  Church,  not  so  much 
Tom  any  newly-conceived  hostility  to  the  Church  as  because  they  would 
lot  even  worship  with  the  farmers.  It  was  the  agitation  of  Mr.  Arch, 
ind  men  like  him,  which  had  set  the  peasant  against  his  employer,  and, 
o  some  extent  also,  against  all  in  better  circumstances  than  himself. 
)ut,  independently  of  local  and  temporary  causes,  there  has  been, 
luring  the  last  thirty  years,  nothing  else  or  less  than  a  social  revolution, 
rhich  has  profoundly  affected  our  country  districts.  The  old  social 
orces  have  dwindled,  or  even  disappeared,  new  and  unsettling  ideas 
lave  poured  in.  The  old  patriarchal  system,  the  landlord  at 
he  hall,  the  parson  at  the  rectory,  the  village  and  its  institu- 
ions  under  the  tutelage  of  both,  has,  to  a  large  extent,  passed 
iway.  The  hall  is  probably  let  to  a  wealthy  stranger — happy  for 
he  parish  if  his  personal  example  be  wholesome ;  but,  anyhow, 
le  has  no  old  associations,  and,  most  likely,  no  influence  whatever, 
?ith  those  in  the  cottages  round  about.  The  labourer  is  apt  to 
)e  the  special  care  of  the  professional  agitator,  who  fills  his  mind 
?ith  distrusts  and  suspicions  of  those  who  used  to  be  regarded  as  his 
)est  friends.  Grievances  are  invented  for  him,  and  he  is  taught  by 
>olitical  emissaries,  whose  self-seeking  purposes  he  is  slow  to  discern,  to 
egard  every  question,  social,  political,  religious,  and  every  institution, 
lalional  or  local,  merely  in  the  light  of  his  own  narrow-class  interests. 
The  tithe  has  been  made  in  some  parts  of  England,  as  it  has  in  Wales, 
o  serve  the  demagogue's  turn.  The  small  farmers  have  been  told  that 
t  is  they  who  pay  the  parson,  and  that  if  the  Church  were  disestab- 
ished  they  would  not  have  him  to  keep.  No-one  who  has  not  managed 
0  get  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  can  guess  what  strange  ideas  some- 
imes  possess  the  rustic  mind.  I  once  stumbled,  quite  by  chance,  upon 
he  fact  that  rural  deans  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  handsomely 
udaried  by  the  State;  and  many  of  us  are  credited  with  more  thousands 
rom  our  benefices  than  we  ever  receive  hundreds,  or  even  tens.  The 
school  Board  system  does  mischief,  I  will  not  say  to  the  Church,  but  to 
-eligion,  especially  in  rural  districts.  Some  school  boards — there  are 
ieveral  of  them  in  the  North — tolerate  no  mention  of  religion  at  all — no 
Bible,  prayer,  or  hymns.  Nor  is  it  much  better  when  that  slender 
/eneer  of  religion,  a  short  and  jealously-limited  Bible  lesson,  is  borne 
jvith.  But  even  where  a  school  board  does  all  that  it  can  do,  its 
afluence  on  the  youth  of  a  rural  parish  is  distinctly  anti-religious.  It 
represents  the  principle  of  treating  religion  as  a  sort  of  separable  acci- 
dent from  education.  Sad  it  is  to  think  that  the  unhappy  divisions  of 
religious  people  have  driven  the  legislator  to  adopt  this  attitude  towards 
sacred  things.  I  must  add,  and  I  do  it  with  sincere  regret,  that  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  many  British  schools,  and  Nonconformist 
elementary  schools,  is  of  the  slightest  and  most  perfunctory  nature. 
The  children  who  migrate  from  them  to  ChuxcVi  scVvoo\&  2X^  IqmxA  x.^ 
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make  thee  to  be  beloved."  I  will  add  that  I  have  found  those  Parochial 
Manuals  arranged  with  short  suffrage  and  answer  for  use  with  the  sick 
to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  rural  poor  and  uneducated.  They  prefer, 
and,  indeed,  can  only  appreciate  prayers  to  which  no  answer  is  expected 
from  themselves,  except  "Amen"  at  the  end.  As  regards  Pastoral 
Visiting  I  think  it  is  too  much  postponed,  especially  by  my  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  in  this  particular, 
which  is  ours  as  ministers  of  a  National  Church.  We  may  knock  at 
any  man's  door  without  impertinence.  It  is  a  deplorable  error  not  to 
make  the  most  of  such  an  advantage. 

As  regards  services  in  church,  we  are  great  gainers  by  the  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place,  and  are  still  in  progress  in  the  education  of 
the  people.  The  Prayer-  book  has  been  a  difficult  book  in  times  past  to  the 
uneducated,  and  it  still  is  so  in  some  backward  districts.  The  scanty 
vocabulary  and  the  slow  intelligence  in  some  of  our  remoter  districts  ex- 
plain in  part  why  Church  progress  has  not  been  rapid  there.  It  has  not  been 
much  better,  as  regards  parts  of  our  services,  than  if  they  were  recited  in 
Latin.  The  Prayer-book  services  imply  and  pre-suppose  that  our  people 
have  been  brought  up  in  Church  ways  from  their  baptism  onward ;  and, 
where  this  training  has  been  neglected,  that  book  naturally  proves,  more 
or  less,  unsuitable.  What  with  the  facilities  now  given  for  a  third  Sunday 
service  of  a  simpler  character,  and  for  mission  services  in  schoolrooms 
and  mission  buildings,  where  necessary,  we  may  meet  the  present  needs 
of  older  parishioners,  and  we  ought  to  take  care  that  the  Prayer-book  is 
rendered  familiar  to  the  young  ones.  The  advances  in  Church  music 
and  hymnody  have  been  striking  during  the  last  few  years ;  where  the 
population  has  the  natural  gifts  and  taste,  a  musical  service  is  a  great 
and  surely  legitimate  attraction.  In  my  parish  in  Weardale,  though  I 
fear  that  more  than  i,ooo  out  of  my  2,500  people  are  Nonconformists  of 
some  kind,  we  have  a  choir  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  could  easily  double  our 
twenty-five  or  thirty  boys  in  number,  if  we  could  do  with  them.  The 
choir  is  very  helpful  to  parish  work  generally. 

Infrequent  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, both  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  stagnation  in  a  country  parish.   If  you 
administer  this  sacrament  only  once  a  month,  you  encourage  the  notion 
that  it  is  a  rare  and  extraordinary  act  of  religion  ; — the  seal  of  sanctity 
rather  than  the  succour  of  the  sinful — of  the  sinful  longing  to  be  free. 
To  come  to  prayers  and  hear  a  sermon  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a 
complete  Sunday  observance.     We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  to  see  a 
church  full  of  worshippers  who  seldom  or  never  communicate.     I  think 
the  aggregation  of  morning  prayer,  litany,  and  communion  office  with 
sermon  to  boot,  a  very  great  mistake  in  a  country  parish.    It  is  liturgically 
indefensible  and  practically  unwelcome.    For  my  part  I  have  discontinued 
it  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     But  where  an  incumbent  is  single 
handed,  I  know  there  must  be  difficulty  about  dividing  and  so  multiplying 
services.    As  regards  Nonconformists  who  are  very  many  in  my  present 
neighbourhood,  in  some  new  parishes  a  large  majority,  my  experience  is 
that  controversy  is  apt  to  embitter  and  harden,  that  argument  is  but  of 
little  use.     Of  course  one  must  give  an  answer  when  challenged.     But 
that  which  did  not  enter  by  the  door  of  reason  will  not  come  out  that  way. 
There  are   at    present  ievi  "^oTvcoxvlowcvx^t^  who  have  become  so  by 
deliberate  conviction,  ox  Yieca.M's^  c^l  vcv\.^\'^^tv\  ^^^^-eioLv^tvXsiNJcv^  Church. 
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In  our  district  people  as  they  gathered  into  hamlets  to  work  some  mine  or 
quarry,  were,  in  former  times,  left  by  the  Church  "  out  in  the  cold," 
and  they  did  the  best  they  could  for  themselves.  Who  can  blame  them  ? 
There  are  very  many  hereditary  Dissenters  now — men  whose  family  asso- 
ciations cluster  round  some  form  of  Nonconformity.  In,  and  through 
the  chapel  their  religious  character  has  been  formed,  their  devotional 
feelings  exercised,  their  consolations  administered,  their  self-mastery 
gained.  Born  and  trained  Dissenters,  Dissenters  they  will  remain — 
unless,  and  until,  such  self-evident  tokens  of  superior  truth,  unity, 
sanctity,  authority,  and  laboriousness  be  so  manifest  in  the  Church  as 
to  summon  them  to  her.  Does  the  Church  in  every  parish  compare 
advantageously  with  the  conventicle  and  its  adherents  ?  Let  the  pastor 
gather  round  him  a  band,  sure  at  first  to  be  small,  of  well  instructed 
churchpeople,  in  Guild  or  Communicants*  class  :  let  him  give  them, 
as  he  may  be  able,  something  to  do  for  the  Church,  and  leave  them  to 
leaven  the  parish,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  they  be  true-hearted.  Oft- 
times  more  is  done  by  oblique  impressions,  by  derived  influences,  than 
by  direct  argument  and  persuasion. 

Amongst  the  ''  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson,"  his  isolation  is  not  least 
complained  of.  This  surely  ought  now  to  be.  in  part  at  least,  relieved 
by  the  greater  corporate  activity  of  the  Church.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  can  recall  the  time  when  meetings  of  the  rural  chapter  were 
unknown,  and  Convocation  had  not  recovered  its  voice.  Now  we  have 
these  and  ruridecanal  conferences,  and  other  working  diocesan  organi- 
zations which  I  need  not  name.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  it  is  a  very 
urgent  duty  of  the  country  clergy  to  shake  off  anything  they  may  feel  of 
rustic  inertia,  not  to  be  too  much  deterred  by  distance,  and  to  participate 
regularly  in  these  diocesan  or  extra-diocesan  functions.  Rely  upon  it  that 
the  future  of  the  Church  depends  greatly  upon  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
which  these  Church  organs  bring  to  bear.  Everyone  knows  that  if  we  were 
disestablished  we  should  fall  back  upon  synodical  administration.  And 
that  which  is  the  best  machinery  for  a  disestablished  Church,  may  also 
be  the  best  to  save  an  established  Church  from  being  disestablished. 
The  country  parson  can  give  much  attention  to  these  affairs  without 
neglecting  any  duty  to  his  parish. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Church  should  not  recover  the  country 
districts  and  hold  them  strongly — more  strongly  than  ever,  because  she 
would  rest  upon  the  deliberate  settled  convictions  of  the  people.  We 
need  only  the  men,  the  zeal,  the  perseverance,  the  faith  ;  and  these  will 
not  be  withheld  if  we  earnestly  ask  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to 
grant  them.  For  never  have  there  been  wanting  in  the  cottage  homes 
of  England  samples  of  that  goodness  which  seems  in  a  manner  a 
speciality  of  her  Church,  which  is  found  sometimes  even  where  her  fold 
has  not  been  vigorously  shepherded,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a  fruit  of 
her  system  itself.  There  is  not  a  country  clergyman  here  who  cannot 
tell  of  such  amongst  his  parishioners,  men  and  women  who  work  hard, 
live  hard  lives,  have  few  earthly  comforts,  very  little  learning,  though 
they  often  show  a  wonderful  experimental  knowledge  of  Bible  and 
Prayer-book.  There  is  a  certain  even  cheerfulness  about  them  which 
tells  of  better  hopes  than  any  here  below.  They  walk  quietly  and 
consistently  in  Church  ways,  and  love  them.  For  genuine  unosten- 
tatious piety  and  single-hearted  service  of  God  \tv  VSci^vx  ^xonv^^tCosj^. 
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path  of  life,  Uieie  hm  been,  in  my  experience,  none  like  thne.  ^M 
foch  SODS  and  daughters  of  the  Church  can  be  found  ia  w  mot 
<nit-of-ri>e-way  parishea,  we  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Tbc  id 
doer  are  peifaaps,u  it  were,  in  front  of  the  battle  justai 
They  will  not  &0  ns. 

.  "  We  win  not  catse  frirni  menKl  strire, 

Nor  dkall  the  sword  sleep  ia  our  hand, 
Tm  we'h>ve  boilt  Jeiuf^em 

._  "^-•— l^peeti  and  pleasant  land." 


TTie  Rev.  Herbert  James,  Rector  of  Livermere,  Suffolk, M l»^i 

Examining  Cbaplaiti  to  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 
It  is  well  that  our  Country  Parishes  should  have  at  least  a  co 
their  own  in  this  Congress.  For  in  their  relation  to  the  State,  as  cap- 
taining a  certain  balance  of  the  "  power  behind  Parliament ;"  intW 
relation  to  the  towns,  as  leavening  them  by  continuous  drafts  of  pafs- 
lation,  more  m  less  Christianized ;  in  their  relation  to  the  Chuichdl 
England,  as  consthutm^  a  chief  battle-field  in  the  present  and  coimni 
disatabli^ment  campaign,  they  claim  our  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

Bnt  before  I  iitdicale  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  them  \ 
desire  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  idea  that  they  are  "  all  S& 
culty."  Tbeyaienotsoanymore  than  they  are  all  such  centres  of  easen 
to  tender  than  nnwottby  itf  the  attention  of  those  Candidates  for  Oidos 
who  aie  onder  the  impression  that  "work  "is  not  to  be  found  outside 
the  walls  of  a  towiL 

Oar  country  parishes  are  not  abysmal  depths  of  ignorance.  Wemsr 
not  he  Arcadia.  We  certainly  are  not  Attica.  But  we  are  not  BceotiiL 
Neither  are  ihey  honeycombed  with  infidelity,  the  haunts  of  the 
Secularist,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Agnostic.  Nor  yet  again  are  they,  all  of 
them,  slumbering  volcanoes  of  discontent,  which  threaten  at  no  veir 
distant  period  to  ertipt,  and  overwhelm  society. 

I  am  bold  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  general  levelling-up  in  matten  of 
position  of  taste,  of  feeling.  The  English  labourer  is  a  better  paid, 
better  housed,  better  dressed,  better  fed,  better  mannered  man  than  be 
was  thirty  years  ago.  Railways,  village  clubs,  and  weekly  newspapen, 
are  doing  their  work. 

I  say  this  in  deprecation  of  the  extremely  pessimist  views  vrtiicfa 
some  entertain.     But,  having  said  it, 

I. — I  am  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  difficulties,  neither  few  dot 
small,  which  make  themselves  felt  to  the  discomforting  of  many  a  faithfal 

I  can  only  sample  a  few  which  touch  the  spiritual,  rather  than  die 
secular  and  social,  side  of  our  country  parishes.  They  consist  of  those 
obstructive  forces  which  prevent  that  measure  of  approach,  or  intercoms, 
or  action,  or  impression,  through  which  their  spiritual  elevation  can  be 
effected.  I  pass  over  those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  parson's  own 
position,  and  of  which  much  has  of  late  been  made.  There  is  his  status  as 
a  freeholder,  which  tends  to  make  a  fixture  of  the  unfit  and  inc^iabte 
autocrat,  and  renders  him  a  permanent  blot  or  blank.  There  is  his 
isolation  and  conseqaenx  "vaiVc  o^  TCKoXaiVivAlvni,  Vwiji^  Msoda  to  depiess 
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^  <iull  down,  and  cuts  the  sinews  of  proper  energetic  working.  There 
^  H.is  financial  condition,  present  and  coming,  which  tends  to  cripple 
*^^Socirces  and  dry  off  certain  channels  of  usefulness.  These  may  all  be 
^^^^Mtted  to  be  hindrances,  though,  when  fairly  dealt  with  they  are  not 
^^^^perable.  I  pass  them  over.  And,  again,  I  pass  over  those  which  are  more 


•w_-^*»nionly  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  country  parish  itself. 


are  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  unwieldy  areas  of  some 

^.  Our  districts,  the  scattered  nature  of  our  hamlets,  and  the  consequent 

^^i^culty  of  reaching  the  men.     Then  there  are  the  constantly  recurring 

•■  *^^^tacles  of  insufficient  or  insanitary  cottage  accommodation,  the  harm- 

^^  social  environment,  the  degrading  habits  and  customs  which  tend  to 

^^^en    down    self-respect,    and    constitute  a  formidable  barrier  to 

^l^vancement.     Once  more,  there  are  those  which  spring  from  the  moral 

^^d  spiritual  condition  of  our  people,  over  whom  that  trinity  of  evil — 

^Stiorance,  intemperance,  immorality — has  held  so  powerful  and  continu- 

^lis  a  sway.      I  pass  these  over,  and  would  rather  call  attention  to 

Certain  present-day  forms  of  difficulty.     I  find  these  in  connection  with 

the  spirit  of  indifference,  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  spirit  of  irreligion, 

(i)  The  first  of  these — the  spirit  of  indifference — is   not   the  least 

ierious  impediment.      It  makes   a  "  Poppy  land "  of  many  a  parish, 

and  steeps    soul    after    soul    in    unconcern.      It    is    not    that    our 

folk    cannot     think     or    observe,    or    take    impression    from    things 

about  them.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  keenly  alive  to  all  that  touches 

their  material  interests,  and  shrewd  and  sensible  enough  as  to  farm, 

and  fold,  and  pitwork.     Little  "  stolid  vacuity "  then.      But  when  it 

comes  to  soul-work  there  is  less  response.     Howsoever  engendered — 

whether  through  the  never-ceasing  grind  of  work,  or  the  dulness  of  their 

surroundings,  or  the  pressure  of  home  cares,   or  the  prevalence  of 

debasing  and  enervating  sins,  or  ministerial  neglect  in  the  past — there  it 

is — the  spirit  of  apathy,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  meet  than  a 

dogged  and  bitter  opposition.      We  may  try  all  we  can  to  counteract  it, 

but  it  is  like  cutting  into  lead,  or  fighting  with  a  dummy.     Though  we 

pray  our  best,  and  preach  our  best,  and  visit  our  best,  we  see  little  or  no 

result.     The  demon  of   '*  don't  care  *'  is  in  possession,  and  hard  to 

exorcise.    Nor  is  this  all.    Whilst  the  senses  of  our  people  are  sealed  up 

by  this  indifference,  and  the  want  of  an  ideal  for  which  to  live,  our  own 

spirit  is  too  often  chilled  by  it.     Lack  of  impression  is  apt  to  beget  lack 

of  interest.     We  are  slack  in  effort  because  they  are  slow  to  receive. 

We  cease  to  meet  influence  by  influence.     This  is  a  real  present-day 

difficulty. 

(2)  Another  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  independence.  Our  country 
parishes  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  old  order  is  changing,  and  the  new 
has  not  quite  made  out  its  lines.  The  democratic  spirit  has  entered  the 
field,  and  operates  with  greater  or  less  intensity.  The  conflict  between 
capital  and  labour  is  not  unknown.  The  spread  of  new  ideas  as  to 
social  rights  has  taken  hold  of  not  a  few.  As  a  result  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unsettleroent  as  to  thought,  and  feeling,  and  conduct.  There  is 
less  fusion  of  classes,  less  deference  to  right  authority,  a  growing  con- 
tempt for  social  order,  a  greater  tendency  to  reject  counsel,  however 
honestly  and  lovingly  given,  a  readiness  in  some  places  to  listen  to  a 
subversive  political  creed.  There  is,  in  short,  an  increase  of  avofilak 
especially  amongst  the  younger  men.     All  these  Vb\uf;&  «ie  ^  Xw.  >a 
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ministerial  influence.  Not  that  I  believe  independence  to  be  a  harmful 
thing  if  only  it  be  rightly  directed.  Nor,  again,  do  I  believe  that  it 
breeds  much  aversion  to  the  clergy  generally,  though  a  parson  here  and 
there  may  be  boycotted.  But  it  indisposes  -for  that  quiet  receptiveness 
which  is  essential  to  right  spiritual  life.  In  this  sense  it  constitutes 
another  very  real  present-day  difficulty. 

(3)  For  out  of  indifference  and  independence  comes  the  j^>£^<2/^im- 
Ugion,  It  is,  indeed,  only  too  true  that  with  much  real  advance — the 
happy  outcome  of  much  devoted,  unremitting,  faithful  labour — there  arc 
yjst  vast  masses  of  our  rural  population  which  have  not  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  dwelling  in  a  fool's  paradise  to  think 
otherwise.  Is  not  God's  Word  too  little  read,  God's  Day  too  little 
observed,  God's  House  too  little  frequented,  God's  Holy  Sacraments 
too  little  honoured,  God's  Face  too  little  sought  in  prayer,  God's  cause 
too  little  promoted  ?  There  may  not  be  the  baser  brutalities  of  an  earlier 
day,  or  the  blatant  defiance  of  all  that  is  of  God,  godly ;  but  there  is  a 
decided  set  against  religion  on  the  part  of  but  too  many.  And  we  read 
its  consequences  in  the  abounding  iniquities,  the  fretting  sores  of  our 
land.  If  gross  darkness  does  not  cover  the  people,  there  is  far  too  much 
of  the  twilight  of  irreligion.  And  this,  from  its  prevalency  and  tendency 
to  spread,  is  another  present-day  difficulty. 

Now,  will  anyone  say,  as  he  honestly  faces  these  things,  and  goes  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  them,  that  the  charge  of  a  country  parish 
is  a  sinecure?  or  that  it  may  safely  be  relegated  to  the  **  town-failure" 
and  the  "  great  incompetent ;  "  and  that  the  **  young,  and  strong,  and 
fervid,"  are  to  be  warned  oflf  the  premises  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  field  for 
the  best  energies  of  her  best  men,  who  will  try  to  raise  the  spiritual 
standard  of  their  people  in  spite  of  all  these  deterrent  hindrances? 

II. — For  these  difficulties  point  to  certain  needs — needs  which 
cannot  be  met  without  the  wisest  and  most  self-denying  effort. 
Do  you  ask  what  these  needs  are  ?  I  reply — still  looking  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  question — not  merely  humanizing,  not  merely  social 
elevation,  not  merely  oiganization  in  its  fullest  and  truest  form,  but 
these  : — Life  /;/  Christ ;  life  for  Christ.  And  for  this  life  there  must 
be  more  direct  evangelization,  more  distinct  systematic  teaching.  We 
have  to  "  admonish  every  man,  and  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  Here  lies  the 
chief  need  of  our  country  parishes.     Nothing  lower,  nothing  less. 

III. — Ho7v  are  these  needs  to  be  met  ?  I  can  indicate  nothing  new  as  to 
means,  nothing  heroic  as  to  remedies,  nothing  infallible  as  to  success. 
Nor  do  I  intend  to  dwell  on  the  help  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinar)' 
and  supplemental  agencies  of  the  "Stated  Parochial  Mission,"  or  the 
**  Flying  Mission,"  or  the  Church  Army,  and  the  like.  I  would  rather 
lay  stress  on  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  parochial  forces,  if  they 
only  be  vitalized  and  energized  afresh. 

(i)  First  amongst  these  I  place  the  parson  himself  He  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  parish  turns.  As  the  priest,  so  the  people ;  as  the 
shepherd,  so  the  flock. 

Now  the  parson  is  not  seldom  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  parish.    By  his 

incompetence,   or  his  negligence,  or  his  evil  example,  or  his  want  of 

tact,  he  mars  mote  lV\ai\  \ve  m^)^^?..    TW  ^^oTjle  are  first  disheartened, 

then  alienated,  then  uv\ieac\v^^,  xV^xv  uxv^-ax^^x.    K\Oe;v^^^>^^  ^ia^s  not 
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ulfil  his  ministry,  and  the  result  is  more  than  loss  of  touch.  *'  Life  in 
he  teacher  is  the  condition  of  life  in  the  taught.'*  And  a  living  ministry 
:omposed  of  men  selected,  in  the  first  instance,  for  their  probable 
itness  for  a  country  sphere^men  of  enlightened  zeal  and  well-tempered 
enthusiasm — men  of  consistency  and  common  sense — men  with  under- 
standing of  their  times,  and  of  the  material  on  which  they  have  to 
work — men  whose  love  for  souls  is  as  profound  as  their  love  for  the 
Master — such  men — such  a  ministry — would  speedily  change  the  face 
of  many  a  country  parish,  and  leave  fewer  wildernesses  to  be  our 
standing  reproach.  Hearts  do  work  on  hearts.  Lives  do  tell  upon 
lives.  And  a  spirit-quickened  body  of  men,  self-surrendered,  self- 
consecrated,  self-denying,  would,  ere  long,  be  the  founders  and  fosterers 
of  spirit-taught  and  spirit-quickened  Churches. 

But  a  living  ministry  is  not  the  only  channel  through  which  the  needs 
of  our  people  can  be  supplied. 

(2)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  living  Christians  in  our 
parishes. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  true  Church  that  it  be  reproductive  and 
expansive.  Every  minister  should  multiply  his  personality.  A  body  is 
not  constituted  where  there  is  only  a  head.  And  it  should  be  our  care 
to  impress  upon  our  Christian  people  that  they  are  members  of  a  body, 
and  have  to  do  the  members'  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should 
look  upon  themselves  as  safe' and  sanctified.  They  must  also  serve.  We 
do  them  an  injustice  if  we  fail  to  point  this  out,  and  provide  some 
fitting  opening  for  them ;  just  as  we  do  our  parishes  an  injury  by  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  help.  If  we  have  need  to 
realize  increasingly  our  own  responsibility,  we  have  no  less  need  to 
remind  our  lay  people  of  theirs.  The  Churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  and 
other  sister  Churches  would  have  fared  but  badly,  had  it  not  been  for 
Phoebe  and  Stephanas,  and  the  whole  working  hive  of  Christians,  who 
•'addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints."  There  would  be 
far  less  call  for  Home  Missioners  if  each  individual  Christian  would 
only  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  one  half  of  Christian  life,  however 
lowly  or  humble,  is  to  be  lived  after  a  missionary  sort,  and  in  a 
missionary  spirit.  John  Wesley  made  no  mistake  when  he  laid  down 
this  as  a  principle  for  his  followers — that  each  should  have  something  to 
do.     All  at  it,  and  always  at  it ! 

(3)  Let  me  pass  on  to  another  ordinary  parochial  force.  The  right 
preaching  and  teaching  of  God*s  word,  I  couple  these  two  together 
because  there  may  be  a  great  amount  of  preaching  which  may  not  be 
teaching  at  all,  and  teaching  is  that  which  is  imperatively  required  at 
this  juncture.  The  air  is  thick  with  cries  for  reform — more  services — and 
more  elasticity  in  them ;  more  adaptability ;  more  of  the  spectacular. 
But  louder  than  any  of  these  should  be  the  cry  for  pulpit  reform.  It 
is  an  age  of  hearing,  just  as  it  is  an  age  of  talking.  But  if  the  talking 
of  the  pulpit  is  to  command  any  number  of  hearers,  it  must  be  talking 
to  be  understanded  of  the  people.  A  great  deal  of  it  does  not  reach 
this  point.  The  little  dry  essay  is  not  dead  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
homiletical  teaching  abroad,  which  is  intended  to  kill  it.  And  the 
sermon  that  signifies  nothing — because  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  signify  ; 
this  is  not  yet  deceased.  Some  preachers  have  an  idea  that  anything 
will  do  for  country  people,  and  prattle  away  for  lYieiVt  VwetvVf  \xv\\x\i\ft&^ 
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little  aware  what  critical  hearers  are  sometimes  j>efore  them — who  want 
bread  and  not  pap.  Others,  again,  delight  in  letting  offcertain  rhetorical 
fireworks  which  dazzle  the  eye  for  a  time,  but  die  away  and  leave  no 
mark  behind. 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  like  this,  needs  to  be  reformed.  If 
preaching  is  God's  great  ordinance  for  saving  souls,  as  well  as  forgiving 
them  a  right  line  for  life,  and  so  helping  them  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  then  preaching  should  be  something  more  like  preaching.  We 
of  the  country  should  bear  in  mind  that  our  people  look  for  it ;  that 
the  sermon  is  very  often  the  labouring  man's  one  book,  his  weddjr 
paper  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  that  he  likes  plain  truth  put  in 
a -plain  way  ;  that  he  has  no  great  objection  to  a  ''  long  doing,'*  as  long 
as  there  is  something  '*  done ; "  that  he  quietly  welcomes  all  real  troth, 
which  will  help  him  to  face  his  work  cheerfully,  bear  his  burdens  man- 
fully, meet  his  sorrows  and  cares  with  a  comforted  heart.  The  pulpit 
can  still  be  a  power  in  the  parish.  And  if  we  will  but  think  simply,  and 
speak  simply,  study  God's  word  and  our  people's  needs,  keep  abreast  of 
our  day  and  its  movements,  take  account  of  the  currents  of  thoag)it 
and  feeling  amongst  us,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a  power.  At  all  events 
the  pulpit,  open-air  or  other,  will  not  be  a  piece  of  machinery  wheding 
away,  with  its  teeth  absolutely  fitting  into  nothing. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  lay  stress  on  two  points  connected 
with  this  preaching  and  teaching.  The  'first  is  this,  that  the  subject 
of  it  should  be  increasingly  the  Personal  Christ,  the  one  source 
of  all-saving  life,  the  one  force  of  all  ethical  life.  For  Christ  in  the 
mystery  of  His  Incarnation — Christ  in  the  manifold  bearings  of  His 
Passion — Christ  in  the  completeness  of  His  Humanity — Christ  in  the 
fulness  of  His  Divine  Power  is  the  supreme  mover  of  men.  There  are 
other  so-called  gospels  in  the  field  besides  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  But  I  think  that  we  may  be  content  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  lile  spiritual  of  our  people,  what  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  lately 
said  in  reference  to  the  life  social — that  whilst  place  may  be  allowed 
the  Gospels  of  Education,  Temperance,  Art,  and  Recreation,  the  old 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  looked  to  as  the  one  true 
power.      **  There  is  none  like  that,  and  give  it  to  us." 

With  this  I  would  earnestly  plead  for  more  expository  preaching. 

It  has  this  advantage  over  the  topical,  that  it  gives  a  greater  breadth 
of  subjects,  brings  people  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their  Bibles, 
and  enables  the  preacher  to  deal  with  difficult  questions,  and  to  dwell 
on  certain  sins,  without  a  thought  of  personalities,  and  thus  empowos 
him  to  carry  into  effect  the  teaching  purpose  of  the  ministry. 

Suffer  a  few  words  here  as  to  two  most  helpful  instrumentalities  in 
connection  with  our  preaching  and  teaching — the  cottage  lecture  and  the 
Bible-class.  The  one  has  for  its  great  object  the  gathering  and  foldii^ 
of  the  sheep,  the  other  their  pasturing  when  folded.  The  cottage  lecture, 
or  hamlet  service,  enables  us  to  get  at  the  fringes  of  our  parochial 
humanities,  brings  out  the  poorly-clad  and  shy  ones,  the  folk  who 
would  feel  strange  in  a  church,  and  the  folk  who  don't  go  anywhere. 
It  admits  of  an  undress,  though  it  should  never  be  slovenly,  talking.  It 
does  away  with  stiffness  and  stilts,  and  is  an  excellent  porch  to  Choidi 
attendance.  Man7  a  sl^^tt  vn  Christian  life  has  been  made,  Hke  that 
of  Lydia,  in  some  VvumXA^  ^;vx\s\v  ''^  ^\ci^'^>\Ow^V    \  ^ould  suggest  thai 
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soch  lectures  should  be  peripatetic,  and  not  confined  to  one  house  or 
set  of  houses.  The  more  centres  you  have  the  more  folk  you  will 
reach,  and  the  more  interest  you  will  stir.  I  need  not  say  that  hearty 
singing  and  hearty  prayer,  with  straightforward,  hearty  words,  are 
the  very  life-blood  of  such  meetings ;  they  do  more  than  anything  else 
in  softening  prejudices,  removing  difficulties,  drawing  out  sympathy, 
attracting,  and  so  winning,  hearts. 

Nor  is  the  Bible-class  less  to  be  enterprised.  ^  It  is  one  of  the  gratifying 
signs  of  the  day  that  these  classes  are  so  much  more  common  than  they 
used  to  be.  1  enter  into  no  details,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me 
to  do  so.  I  will  only  say  that  for  the  systematic  teaching  of  our  people, 
for  the  building  up  of  our  communicants,  for  the  leading  on  of  our 
confirmants,  for  their  direct  and  reflex  action  in  our  parishes  at  large, 
they  are  simply  beyond  price.  They  are  potent  solvents  of  not  a  few 
difficulties. 

(4)  I  turn  now  to  the  last  ordinary  parochial  force  upon  which  I 
have  time  to  dwell.  I  mean  syst&anaXic pastoral  visitation.  Though  some 
may  deliberately  shirk  it^  and  others  are  inclined  to  scamp  it,  and  others 
again  are  disposed  to  think  slightingly  of  it,  it  still  remains  the  very 
backbone  of  ministerial  usefulness.  I  say  little  now  of  the  way  in 
which  the  parish  feeds  the  pulpit,  and  helps  us  to  deal  with  real  men 
and  women  and  their  real  cares  and  difficulties.  I  will  only  remind 
you  that  pastoral  visitation  furnishes  us  with  real  illustrations  and  types 
of  character.  It  familiarizes  our  people  with  our  way  of  putting  things. 
It  familiarizes  us  with  their  tastes  and  habits.  It  acquaints  us  with 
their  ways  of  thinking — that  they  think  body,  and  think  newspaper, 
rather  than  think  soul.  It  instructs  us  as  to  their  ways  of  speech,  so 
that  without  using  broad  Yorkshire,  or  primitive  East  Anglian,  or  the 
Doric  of  the  West,  we  may  be  kept  from  harmful  mistakes  in  our  use 
of  words.  In  short,  it  prevents  us  from  firing  blank  cartridge,  or  firing 
mrer  their  heads.  All  this  is  so  much  clear  gain.  But  I  would  rather 
mge  it  as  affording  large  oppiortunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  sympathy 
which  is  at  once  the  great  want  of  our  day,  and  perhaps  the  most 
mfluential  force  at  our  command.  The  social  strata  are  too  strongly 
defined,  and  when  interminglings  do  occur  they  are  more  frequently  the 
result  of  individual  disruptive  force,  than  of  aggregate,  harmonious, 
upheaval.  Self-interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  socialistic  strife-stirring 
on  the  other,  tend  to  keep  up  the  separation.  It  is  here  that  loving 
qonpathy  is  demanded,  and  here  that  it  is  most  forceful.  Few  hearts 
can  stand  against  an  honest,  earnest,  yearning  love.  Tender  without 
compromise,  trustful  without  weakness,  active  without  obtrusiveness,  it 
will  surely  work  its  way.  Let  it  only  be  felt  to  be  genuine,  and  men 
are  won  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  is  the  force  of  forces,  and  finds  its 
largest  scope  in  pastoral  visitation.  The  opened  door  is,  over  and  over 
again,  the  way  to  the  opened  heart.  Men  will  care  for  us  and  come  to 
QS  when  they  feel  that  we  have  come  caring  for  them,  and  that  with 
Christian  courtesy  and  Christian  concern. 

Here,  then,  as  I  would  believe,  lie  some  of  the  lines  on  which  we 
are  to  work  if  we  would  grapple  with  the  spiritual  problems  which  our 
country  parishes  present  I  will  only  say  that  if  we  country  clergymen 
irill   but  prepare  ourselves  and  our  sermons,  set  our  lay  Christian 
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people  to  work,  lay  ourselves  out  for  visitation  of  the  sound  and  of  the 
sick,  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  spiritual  alertness,  give  good  heed  to 
our  children  and  young  people,  organize  sensibly,  entertain  reasonably, 
with  little  of  Momus  and  less  of  Terpsichore,  set  ourselves  a  high 
standard  and  keep  to  it  consistently,  learn  from  our  people  as  well  as 
teach  them,  make  them  feel  that  we  belong  to  them  and  they  to  us, 
observe  much,  think  much,  pray  much,  and  do  all  this  in  a  simple- 
hearted  dependence  on  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  Giver  of  life, 
we  shall  find  many  a  difficulty-fog  dispersed,  many  a  need  supplied; 
indifference  will  disappear,  independence  will  be  rightly  shaped, 
irreligion  will  be  largely  modified ;  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  and  our 
people  gladdened  by  the  sunshine  of  God's  presence,  and,  like 
Naphthali  of  old,  '*  satisfied  with  favour  and  filled  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord." 


The  Rev.  Henry  Temple,  Rector  of  Oswaldkirk,  York^  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

Country  parishes  are  of  various  kinds.  There  are  the  scattered  houses 
of  mountain  or  moorland  districts,  with  here  and  there  a  tiny  hamlet  in 
a  sheltered  nook.  There  is  the  compact  village  containing  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  people,  with  two  or  three  out-lying  farms,  and  nothing 
besides.  There  is  what  may  be  called  the  metropolitan  rural  parish,  of 
enormous  area,  with  a  very  small  market  town  for  its  nucleus,  with 
little  hamlets  at  varying  distances  from  that  centre,  and  large  agricultural 
or  pastoral  districts  of  sparse  population  lying  between,  perhaps  over  two 
thousand  souls  in  all,  but  so  distributed  as  to  present  the  gravest 
difficulty  to  an  earnest-minded,  even  if  very  able-bodied,  clergyman. 
Then  there  is  the  fishing  or  the  mining  village,  each  of  which  resembles  the 
other  in  one  remarkable  particular,  namely,  the  liability  to  fatal 
catastrophes  of  the  most  heart-rending  character,  when  a  sea-storm  or  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp  leaves  desolate  and  deprived  of  their  bread- 
winners perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  houses  in  the  district.  This  last 
class,  however,  is  rather  of  an  urban  than  a  rural  type,  because  the 
gregarious  nature  of  its  industry,  and  the  constant  presence  of  a 
common  peril,  induce  that  feeling  of  mutual  interdependence  which 
forms  the  strength  of  the  soldier  on  campaigning  duty,  and  also  a 
certain  solemnized  type  of  character,  which  makes  fairly  well  disposed 
persons  to  be  specially  susceptible  of  good  and  holy  influence.  Whereas 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  countryman  as  opposed  to  the  citizen  com- 
monly consists  in  the  entire  absence  of  this  feeling  of  comradeship  ;  his 
clannishness,  if  he  have  any,  being  of  the  narrowest  and  most  impractic- 
able character,  and  showing  itself  rather  in  an  unamiable  class  feeling 
than  in  any  local  affection  or  regard  for  his  near  neighbours  of  all  classes 
alike.  The  countryman  is  self-contained,  independent,  indisposed  to  be 
patronized — the  strong  side  of  his  character — dogged,  perverse, 
somewhat  ungrateful  when  help  is  needed  by  and  given 
to  him — the  weak  side  of  his  character — deaf  in  any  case  as  a 
Sadducee  to  the  voice  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  little  apt  to  question  the 
motives  oF  those  who  would  either  advise  him  in  difficulty  or  spur 
him   to  action.     There  is,   remember,  good  in  this,  as  well  as  evil. 
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^t  those  who  would  tender  the  advice  or  apply  the  spur,  examine 
hemselves  as  m  presence  of  the  Eternal,  and  say — Is  there  ground  for 
he  suspicion,  or  not  ? 

Then  this  suspicion  (and  it  is  a  real  hindrance  to  the  Church's  work) 
las  especial  force  in  its  application  to  the  clergyman.  Observe,  it  is  not 
lommonly  an  imputation  of  malice  or  wicked  intention  of  any  kind.  In 
ome  very  rare  cases  it  may  be,  but  of  these  I  do  not  speak.  I  allude  to 
he  suspicion  of  professionalism  and  unreality  which^  if  a  pastor  be  poor, 
oduces  silent  contempt,  and  if  he  be,  or  be  regarded  as,  well  endowed, 
>1ends  itself  with  an  envious  feeling,  as  of  one  well  placed  and  raised  above 
ife^s  accidents  and  the  pinch  of  its  poverty  without  any  adequate 
eason.  A  priest  in  one  of  these  benefices,  which  once  were  rich  and 
n  popular  estimation  still  are  so,  is  probably  over-housed  and  over- 
hardened,  and  most  likely  in  various  senses  over-rated,  while  to  curtail 
dther  house  or  garden  may  be  quite  as  expensive  a  process  as  to  keep 
hem  up.  He  has  perhaps  a  large  family,  and  is  at  a  distance  from  any 
)etter  educational  appliance  than  the  village  school.  His  necessities, 
LS  proved  by  the  acreage  of  his  parish,  require  a  horse,  and  unless  in 
iarly  life  he  have  qualified  himself  for  the  colonies,  the  horse  entails  a 
^oom  and  a  blacksmith,  to  say  nothing  of  a  miller,  and  a  hay  dealer, 
md  it  may  be  a  coach-builder.  His  parishioners  count  this  needful 
expenditure  as  so  much  income,  and  value  their  parson  accordingly.  In 
imes  not  yet  forgotten  he  was  a  sort  of  small  squire,  or  in  rarer  cases  a 
preat  one,  taking  the  rank  immortalized  in  a  famous  work  of  fiction  as 
hat  of  the  Squarson,  I  could  name  time  and  place  at  which  a  priest 
(O  situated  was  deemed  a  feudal  superior,  who  might  send  for  a  wrong- 
ioer  in  his  parish  as  the  Dean  of  a  college  might  send  for  an  indiscreet 
mdergraduate,  with  as  little  fear  of  the  summons  being  disregarded  in 
he  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  latter  day  thoughts,  connected  with 
he  vision  of  three  acres  and  a  cow,  have  somewhat  dissipated  this  civil 
-everence,  while  in  the  country  it  is  not  yet  replaced  by  the  feeling 
vhich  Church  work  has  fostered  in  towns,  the  desire  to  make  thorough 
ise  of  the  clergy,  and  to  regard  them  simply  for  their  work's  sake,  and 
hat  of  the  pastoral  office  which  they  hold. 

The  disturbance  which  may  ensue  as  a  result  of  these  facts  may  of 
:ourse  be  intensified  if  a  spirit  of  schism  have  crept  in,  and  if  ignorant 
people  have  after  their  own  lusts  heaped  ''  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
tching  ears."  I  do  not  allude  in  these  words  to  religious  Nonconformity, 
vhich  I  deeply  respect  even  in  condemning  it,  but  to  what  is 
:ommonly  known  by  the  name  of  political  dissent. 

Isolation  and  class  feeling  however,  even  if  embittered  by  our 
mhappy  divisions,  are  by  no  means  the  only  difiiculties  with  which  the 
rountry  parson  has  to  contend  in  doing  his  Master's  work.  If  his 
)ari8h  be  very  extensive,  he  is  weighed  down  by  the  same  sense  of  help- 
essness  as  oppresses  the  town  clergyman  in  a  teeming  population  which 
le  cannot  reach,  and  that  without  the  support  of  urban  enthusiasm  and 
;o.  If  his  parish  be  very  small,  its  smallness  becomes  a  trial,  as 
«eming  not  to  supply  food  for  energy.  Life  wants  a  rule,  and  there 
leems  to  be  no  adequate  motive  for  making  one.  For  in  fact  the  work 
an  be  done  as  well  at  one  hour  as  at  another,  as  well  to-morrow  as 
o-day.  It  is  hard  to  prepare  diligently  a  sermon, 'the  hearers  of  which 
nay  be  reduced  by  a  wet  Sunday  to  twenty  or  even  to  ten.     Materials 
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for  a  choir  or  for  a  class  are  wanting.  I  have  catechized  children  in 
church  when  it  has  seemed  that  everything  needful  was  present  except 
the  children,  yet  one  who  knew  has  told  me  that  every  chUd  in  the 
parish  of  school  age  was  really  there. 

But  enough  of  difficulties.    Let  us  speak  of  means  to  meet  them. 

First,  as  to  government.  The  well  meant,  but  in  mariy  ways  icry 
ill-judged  Pluralities  Act  of  1838,  conceived  at  a  period  when  rdigioiis 
zeal  within  the  Church's  pale  was  regarded  as  a  dream  of  Utopia,  has 
been  much  tinkered  at  and  amended  since,  but  needs  to  be  amended 
more.  It  produces  a  dead  level  of  religious  observance  in  a  lifidess 
district,  but  restricts  grievously  the  energy  which  might  stir  a  spirit 
of  repentance  and  God  fearmg  practice  over  a  very  wide  area  indeed. 
Of  course,  it  is  an  awful  state  of  things  to  have  one  man  droning  away 
drowsily  alone  in  the  service  of  half  a  dozen  neglected  parishes.  Bnt 
for  one  man  of  real  energy  and  reasonably  adequate  income  to  hold 
two,  or  even  four,  contiguous  parishes,  with  a  curate  resident  in  evoy 
one,  in  constant  touch  with  the  incumbent,  keeping  all  together  a  life 
of  frequently  interchanged  work,  and  of  periodically  united  study  and 
united  devotion,  this  is  what  modem  legislation  has  rendered  for  the 
nonce  impossible,  just  at  a  period  when  the  Church's  awakened  fervour 
could  exhibit  the  scene  in  practical  life.  We  have  at  this  day,  in  this 
our  Yorkshire,  one  parish  of  enormous  area,  in  which  an  energetic 
vicar  and  stafif  of  curates,  residing  in  one  house,  hold  (I  believe)  on  an 
average  seventeen  services  every  Sunday,  and  travel  forty  miles  to  do 
it.  That  vicar  himself  deplores  the  inadequacy  of  the  work,  and  Ac 
prospect  of  its  falling  through  when  he  himself  is  removed  elsewhere. 
Admit  all  that.  Do  not  appoint  any  untried  man  to  what  I  may  call 
a  metropolitan  position  in  country  life.  Only  let  it  be  possible,  as  a 
man  proves  his  competency,  to  add  another,  and  yet  another,  and  another 
parish  to  his  care,  with  the  provisoes  that  these  parishes  be  contiguous, 
and  that,  except  for  very  special  cause,  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop, 
he  have  k' curate  resident  in  every  one.  It  would  be  reasonable  also 
that  a  power  should  be  reserved  to  the  bishop,  without  assigning  cause, 
to  require  at  any  time  from  an  incumbent  so  situated,  resignation  of 
any  or  of  all  his  cures,  except  one,  to  be  selected  at  the  holder's  option 
and  retained  by  him.  Public  opinion  would,  I  think,  sufficiently 
protect  a  really  valuable  incumbent  against  any  capricious  abuse  of 
this  power.  Tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them.  Work  for  him  that 
will  do  it. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  from  a  rural  pastor's  point 
of  view,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  new  move  just  made  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  where  two  clergymen  are  being  set  apart  by  the 
bishop  for  special  service.  Such  service  is  described  by  the  bishop  as 
threefold.  The  men  selected  will  help  in  supplying  temporary  gaps, 
whether  caused  by  illness,  or  by  vacancy  of  benefice,  proper  fees  being 
paid  by  the  parishes  so  assisted.  They  will  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society;  and  they  will  also 
organize  parochial  missions.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  meets  a 
real  need  much  felt  in  the  Church's  work. 

Having  touched  the  subject  of  episcopal  action  in  reference  to 
country  parishes,  may  I  with  deep  respect  say  a  little  more  about  it? 
This  I  will  only  do  by  a  practical  illustration,  describing  actual  facts. 
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A  short  time  ago  a  bishop  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  hold  con- 
linnations  in  the  same  week  in  the  churches  of  three  very  small 
idjoining  parishes  along  one  line  of  railway.  It  was  thought  by  the 
xistor  of  one  of  those  parishes  that  the  idea  was  even  monstrously 
ibsurd.  That  pastor  called  on  a  neighbour  and  said,  *'  Please  bring 
roar  candidates  to  me."  (That  neighbour  usually  had  about  half  a 
lozen.)  "  No,"  he  said,  '*  another  church  is  nearer  to  us  than  yours." 
'  Of  but  you  must,"  said  his  friend,  '*  for  I  have  only  one  candidate 
nyself,  and  my  neighbour  on  the  other  side  says  he  shall  have  none. 
rhis  will  never  do."  "  Very  well,  then,  I  will  bring  you  my  small 
;ompany."  What  was  the  result?  The  parish  which  could  only 
produce  one  produced  twelve.  The  parish  which  could  produce  none 
iroduced  fifteen.  The  contingent  which  was  expected  to  be  the  only 
>iie  moderately  respectable  in  numbers  proved  to  be  considerably  the 
nnallest  of  all.  This  was  the  experience  to  my  knowledge  in  one  of 
:he  three  selected  churches.  I  believe  the  other  two  obtained  not  very 
dissimilar  results.  Should  not  our  country  parishes  be  looked  up  one 
t>y  one  ?  If  there  are  not  enough  bishops  to  do  it,  should  there  not 
l)e  more  ? . 

Now  let  me  speak  about  the  parish  priest's  own  duty  in  these 
matters,  preaching  far  more  seriously  to  myself  than  I  do  to  anyone 
else. 

Realize  we  then,  first,  I  would  say,  the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
both  as  to  what  it  exempts  us  from,  and  what  it  requires.  I  believe, 
and  I  act  on  the  belief,  that  we  in  the  country  are  exempted  much 
more  than  in  days  past  from  the  service  of  tables.  I  believe  that  my 
laboiuring  friends  can  for  the  most  part  select  clothing  for  themselves 
and  their  families  much  better  than  I  can  do  it  for  them,  and  lay  out 
their  money  at  the  clothing  shops  to  better  advantage  than  I  can  lay  it 
out  for  them.  Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  penny  bank  for  children, 
L  am  satisfied  simply  to  preach  the  general  duty  of  thrift,  leaving  the 
Post  Office  to  bank  the  savings  of  my  parishioners,  without  any  direct 
interference  of  mine.  I  do  not  covet  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  a  poor 
law  guardian,  or  a  commissioner  of  roads,  and  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  accept  such  offices  except  the  proved  impossibility  of  finding 
suitable  laymen  in  my  neighbourhood  to  perform  their  duties.  If  I  am 
obliged  to  act  as  a  trustee  in  distributing  doles  of  very  questionable 
utility,  I  do  it ;  but  as  far  as  possible  I  leave  these  things  in  lay  hands. 
If  I  were  a  young  athlete,  or  a  cricketer,  or  a  skilled  musician,  or  a 
scientific  professor,  I  should  regard  it  as  much  more  important  to  take 
part  in  the  amusements  and  literary  recreations  of  my  people. 
Bot  even  this  is  optional  with  us.  It  can  be  as  well  done  by  Christian 
laymen,  and  all  we  need  do  is  to  show  a  general  interest  in  such 
matters.  I  know  one  clergyman  who  exercises  unquestioned  and 
most  wholesome  and  godly  influence  by  force  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  every  calf  and  pig  in  his  parish.  All  I  can  say  is, 
"  Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner  and 
another  after  that."    This  is  not  required  of  us. 

So  much  for  exemptions.  Now  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Most  even  of  country  districts  are  now  not  very  far  from  railways,  and 
telegraphs,  and  printing  presses.  Let  us  use  them.  Let  us  refuse  to 
vegetate  merely.    Let  us  bring  from  time  to  time  to  refresh  our  people 
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from  the  too  possible  monotony  of  our  own  regular  teaching,  men  who 
will  not  be  mere  substitutes,  but  men  of  real  power.  They  are  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Such  will  aid  our  work.  Let  us  keep  ourselves,  too, 
in  touch  with  town  life.  Let  us  use  our  powers,  be  they  great  or  small, 
as  we  may  be  asked  to  use  them,  in  parochial  missions,  on  missionary 
deputations,  in  assisting  at  retreats,  taking  always  care  that  our  own 
parishes  be  not  neglected.  An  invitation  from  our  brother  is  a 
call  from  our  Master.  Let  it  be  so  treated.  Confer  we  not  with 
flesh  and  blood.  Let  us  go  whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not. 
Let  us  live  lives  in  this  behalf  of  real  sacrifice  to  God. 

Then  in  the  country  parish  let  us  realize  the  value  of  separate  souls. 
Let  no  thought  of  small  numbers  dull  the  vigour  of  our  work.  Dean 
Hook  told  his  curates  if  they  were  conscious  of  having  to  preach  a 
very  weak  sermon,  which  was  nevertheless  a  result  of  honest  effort,  at 
least  to  preach  it  as  if  it  were  a  good  one.  Plough  diligently  even  if 
the  field  look  barren.  *'  £t  si  nullus  erit  pulvis,  tamen  excute  nullum." 
If  dust  be  none,  yet  brush  that  none  away. 

Moreover  let  not  this  carefulness  in  God's  service  show  itself  in  well 
prepared  and  well  uttered  preaching  only.  Let  it  be  apparent  throu^- 
out.  Have  no  slovenliness;  if  possible,  no  makeshifts  about  the 
church.     As  to  the  fabric  first  of  all. 

"  Costly  your  (building)  as  your  purse  can  buy,  yet  not  expressed  in 
fancy."  Be  it  solid,  warm,  even  gorgeous  if  you  will,  but  still  severe. 
Affect  comfort  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  cause  for  bodily  uneasiness, 
but  no  lounges  for  slumber.  And  as  your  fabric  is,  so  let  your  service 
be ;  good  of  its  kind,  unpretending,  intelligible,  sympathetic ;  in  nothing 
dreary,  in  nothing  ridiculous,  in  nothing  vulgar.  Such  churches,  such 
services,  such  sermons,  such  country  parsons  as  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
will,  I  verily  believe,  with  God's  Holy  Spirit  enabling  them,  be  even 
by  the  most  outlandish  of  our  country  folk  appreciated,  used,  listened  to, 
and  followed,  as  satisfying,  so  far  as  poor  earthly  externals  can  do. 
men's  yearnings  and  cravings  for  Christ. 


ADDRESSES. 


The  Rev.  ALEXANDER  Colvin  Ainslie,  L.LD.,  Vicar  of 

Langport,  and  Prebendary  of  Wells. 

I  HARDLY  know  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  **  Country  Parishes."  Perhaps  the  committee  were  under  the 
impression  that  West  Somerset  was  about  the  most  rustic  part  of  England,  and  that 
a  clergyman  whose  life  had  been  spent  among  the  dairymen  and  graziers  of  the  ?rest 
country,  must  know  something  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  country  parishes. 

I  suppose  they  have  peculiar  needs.  Certainly  when  we  compare  a  secluded 
village  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  or  under  the  Mendips,  with  the  busy  centres  of  trade 
and  commerce  such  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  gathered,  we  see  a  wonderfol 
outward  contrast ;  but  at  the  same  time  when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  herds  and 
flocks  and  crops,  or  ships  and  docks  and  machinery,  that  we  have  to  do  with,  bat 
human  souls,  I  feel  that  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  contrast.  Sidney  Smith  said 
truly,  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  men  ;"  and  it  \&  that  common 
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hmiyui  natuie  that  we  are  ooncerned  with  everywhere.  The  world,  the  fleth,  and 
the  devil  mean  much  the  same  to  the  ploughman  and  to  the  artisan,  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  tradesman,  to  the  country  squire  and  to  the  merchant. 

So  the  first  thing  that  I  would  say  is/'  Don*t  exaggerate  the  difference  between  town 
and  country,  and  don't  despise  the  rustic*'  Go  and  try  to  plough  a  straight  furrow 
in  a  field  of  heavy  clay  land,  or  build  a  hayrick  that  will  not  tumble  down  in  a 
fortnight,  and  when  you  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems,  you  will 
probably  have  an  increased  respect  for  Hodge. 

I  say  this  at  the  outset,  because  one  of  the  difficulties  which  some  men  find  in 
comitry  parishes  arises  from  their  despising  th'eir  people.  I  admit  that,  in  some  cases, 
men  are  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  There  is  a  fat  living  not  twenty  miles  from 
me,  hi  the  gift  of  Balliol  College  ;  it  lies  in  one  of  the  most  uninviting  spots 
in  the  marsh  land  which  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Its 
popolation  is  bucolic,  occupied  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  bullocks — 
not  the  most  intellectual  of  farming  pursuits.  Conceive  what  it  must 
have  been  for  its  successive  rectors  to  exchange  the  society  of  the  Balliol 
Common  Room  for  the  mud,  and  damp,  and  broad  "  Zummerzet "  of  this  dreary 
place,  which  Paget  would  have  called  '*  Wayworn  in  the  Waste. "  I  never  heard 
that  they  despised  it,  but  I  fancy  they  have  sometimes  been  rather  glad  to  leave  it. 
Bat  even  in  that  place  the  people  are  capable  of  enthusiasm.  Their  forefathers  rose 
to  do  battle  for  "King  Monmouth,"  and  I  have  reason  to  know  something  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  present  generation.  I  went  there  some  time  since,  to  help  the 
present  rector  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
and  never  was  there  a  more  eager,  earnest  audience  than  I  found  there.  They  knew 
the  evil  that  was  sapping  the  happiness  of  their  lives,  and  they  were  determined  to 
try  to  remove  it. 

When  we  have  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  our  own  superciliousness, 
I  must  admit  there  are  other  difficulties  which  we  cannot  get*rid  of.  One  chief 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parishes  the  population  is  widely  scattered. 
Rain,  mud,  snow,  long  dark  lanes  keep  our  people  from  us,  and  render  our  work 
among  them  very  laborious,  and  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  adapt 
our  system  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  parishes.  In  town  parishes 
organization  b  invaluable.  Frequent  services,  guilds,  classes,  lectures,  meetings  of 
all  sorts — ^religious,  social,  educational — keep  people  together  and  civilize  and 
Christianize  them.  In  scattered  country  parishes  the  winter  months  present 
tremendous  obstacles  to  such  organization.  In  towns  you  do  not  know  what 
*•  weather  "  means.  We  do  in  the  country.  I  remember  the  January  of  1881  in  the 
West  of  Enghmd,  when  railways  were  blocked  and  roads  were  utterly  impassable— 
indeed,  they  were  obliterated,  and  the  whole  parish  was  one  great  undulating  sheet  of 
snow.  You  have  all  read  ••  Loma  Doone,"  and  recollect  the  winter  there  described. 
These  are  extreme  cases ;  but  every  winter  is,  as  a  rule,  either  cold,  or  wet  and 
stormy,  and  we  know  what  this  means  in  our  Church  life.  I  believe  in  organization, 
but  you  must  not  trust  to  it  in  the  country.  The  best  parochial  machinery  for 
country  parsons  is  a  strong  pair  of  boots,  an  old  wide-awake  hat,  and  a  thick  walking 
stick.  We  must  not  think  that  our  people  will  come  to  us ;  we  must  go  to  them,  and 
sometimes  this  takes  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  trouble.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  In  regard  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 

Years  ago  I  had  a  small  country  parish.  A  poor  woman  was  dying  ;  I  wanted  to 
visit  her  every  day,  as  her  case  was  one  of  great  interest ;  but  the  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  she  lived  in  a  house  perched  on  a  hill  at  the  far  end  of  the  parish. 
It  woold  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during  the  but  week  of  her  life,  I  did 
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little  else  but  visit  that  woman.  If  she  had  lived  much  longer  I  should  have  been 
utterly  knocked  up.  I  just  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
cotmtry  parishes.  In  a  town  I  could  have  visited  a  dozen  such  cases,  and  held  a  dni 
every  evening,  with  less  fatigue.  I  have  alwajrs  thought  the  witty  and  sarcutic 
bishop  was  rather  hard  upon  us  country  parsons  of  small  parishes  when  be  said  of  a* 
**No  men  do  their  work  so  thoroughly  as  the  clergy  of  small  parishes ;  theyhtie 
very  little  to  do,  and  they  do  it !  *' 

Of  course  such  work  as  thb  comes  only  now  and  then ;  indeed,  very  aekloai ;  lat 
for  one  occasion  when  distance  and  weather  stand  in  our  way  there  are  fifty 
when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  people.    I  once  had  a  guild  which  I  thou^t 
going  to  work  wonders,  but  one  bad  winter  knocked  it  all  to  pieces. 

In  towns  we  may  deal  with  people  in  masses,  in  the  country  we  most  deal  vidi 
them  individually.  Can  we  do  so  successfully  ?  I  think  we  can.  The  iumeis  »d 
labourers  are  grateful  and  warm-hearted,  and  a  country  clergyman  can  get  vpn 
terms  of  closest  friendship  with  them.  They  come  to  him  in  all  their  troubles,  they 
trust  him,  they  confide  in  him.  He  need  not  know  a  Shorthorn  from  a  HereM, 
or  a  Southdown  from  a  Cotswold,  but  he  must  know  his  people.  He  must  knoir 
their  children ;  he  must  feel — not  pretend — interest  in  those  who  have  gone  to 
or  to  Cardiff,  or  to  Canada.  He  is  the  father  of  the  parish.  He  may  be  a 
or  a  Puritan,  but  he  must  be  a  real  man.  And  when  he  preaches  he  must  presch 
from  himself  to  themselves.  Probably  some  of  their  theological  views  are  lathei 
peculiar :  in  our  parts  they  believe  in  witchcraft ;  but  they  also  believe  in  goodDOi) 
and  truth,  and  honesty,  and  sympathy. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  population  of  ooontiy 
parishes  being  often  scattered  over  a  large  area.  We  must,  however,  recollect  thst 
it  is  generally  unequally  distributed.  We  often  find  it  grouped  into  hamlets  wfaiA 
are  often  little  villages.  How  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Formerly  it  would  haw 
been  said,  "  There  must  be  a  cottage  lecture,"  and  we  say  so  now ;  but  there  motf 
be  something  more.  In  every  such  hamlet  there  must  be  a  mission-room.  This  is 
easy  to  say,  but  it  can  be  as  easily  asked  in  reply,  How  are  we  to  get  a  mission-roonit 
and  who  is  to  minister  in  it  when  it  is  provided  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  a  room  specially  builL  Not 
unfrequently  a  cheese-room  or  loft  can  be  utilized,  at  least  for  a  while.  And  there 
are  some  advantages  in  a  temporary  arrangement.  If  the  people  of  the  hamlet  vilae 
it,  they  will  make  some  effort  and  some  sacrifice  to  make  it  permanent.  In  cor 
diocese  we  have  proposed  that  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  shookl 
purchase  small  iron  buildings,  and  let  them  out  for  terms  of  five  years,  at  so 
annual  rent.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the  people,  among  whom  these  iron  nxxDS 
are  placed,  will  know  whether  they  would  like  to  keep  them  permanently,  or  replace 
them  with  a  building  in  stone  or  brick.  They  will  know  that  if  they  do  not  make 
some  effort  to  retain  them,  they  will  lose  them  when  the  five  years  are  expired.  The 
iron  buildings  are  removable,  and  others  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  have  them. 
In  this  way  one  small  iron  room  may  be  the  parent  of  many  permanent  rooms,  whicb 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  built.  Many  a  man  who  would  not  venture  on  tbe 
erection  of  a  stone  building,  will  try  the  experiment  of  a  temporary  room.  If  it 
answers  his  expectations,  he  will  keep  it  permanently ;  if  not,  he  has  made  the 
experiment  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  he  is  not  burdened  with  a  permasent 
building  which  has  been  expensive  to  erect,  and  is  a  *'  white  elephant "  who 
erected,  perhaps  because  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  in  an  apprc^Miate 
situation. 

Well,  then,  when  the  mission-room  is  erected,  how  is  it  to  be  used  ?    Tbe  coontij 
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panon  is  nsoally  single-handed.  My  dear  brethren  of  the  town,  pity  the  sorrows  of 
your  country  brother,  who  wears  his  heart  out  with  solitary  work.  I  have  been  in 
Holy  Orders  for  six-and-thirty  years,  in  two  only  of  which  I  have  had  the  help  of  a 
cramte.  Oh  1  how  tired  I  am  of  my  own  voice.  And  what  must  my  people  have 
lieen?  A  country  clergyman,  growing  old  and  infirm,  went  to  his  Bishop  and  asked 
bim  to  support  an  application  he  was  about  to  make  for  a  grant  from  the  Diocesan 
Curates'  Fnnd,  to  help  him  to  get  a  curate.  He  put  forward  a  plea  which  he  thought 
would  be  irresistible.  '*  My  lord,  I  have  not  been  absent  from  my  church  for  a 
single  Sunday  for  forty  years."  *'  Poor  people  I "  exclaimed  the  Bishop.  It  was 
lather  cruel,  but  his  lordship  was  not  far  wrong. 

How,  then,  is  the  single-handed  country  parson  to  use  a  mission-room  ?  He  has  a 
weekly  Celebration,  early  or  late,  and  two  full  services  in  the  parish  church  every 
Sunday  ;  when  is  he  to  take  a  service  in  the  mission-room  ?  He  may  possibly  do  it 
in  the  afternoon ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  dairy  country,  the  afternoon  does  not  suit  his 
people.  He  may  try  a  short  service,  not  later  than  half-past  two  ;  but  what  the  people 
want  is  an  evening  service,  and  this  he  cannot  take. 

To  my  mind  the  mission-room  is  the  place  for  a  lay  reader,  or  even  for  some 
humbler  lay-helper.  May  there  not  be  one  amongst  our  Sunday-school  teachers  who 
would  go  over  ?  Or  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  be  not  organist  at  the  parish  church  ? 
Tlie  lay-helper's  address  may  have  been  prepared  in  conference  with  the  parish 
paaX  during  the  week,  and  the  latter  may  often,  with  advantage,  take  the  same 
subject  for  his  evening  sermon  in  the  church.  I  believe  that  many  lay-helpers  would 
^adly  avail  themselves  of  such  help,  and  the  intimacy  between  priest  and  layman 
would  be  of  double  advantage.  The  priest  would  often  learn  as  much  as  he  taught, 
and  the  layman  would  be  bound  to  his  clergyman  by  the  ties  of  loyalty.  Nothing 
brings  us  so  much  into  touch  with  our  Sunday-school  teachers  as  preparation  classes, 
and  if  a  Sunday-school  lesson  deserves  careful  preparation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
parish  priest,  surely  the  same  at  least  may  be  said  of  a  mission-room  address. 

But  the  mission-room  must  not  become  a  substitute  for  the  parish  church 
— the  synagogue  must  not  take  the  place  of  the  temple.  If  the  hamlet  be 
not  distant  above  a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  church,  the  mission-room  should 
lie  closed  on  the  evening  of  one  Sunday  in  every  month,  and  its  little 
congregation  should  be  expected,  and  exhorted,  to  attend  the  church.  They 
must  not  be  encouraged  to  regard  the  mission-room  as  their  church  and  its  lay 
preacher  as  their  minister.  Above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  attendants  at  the 
mission-room  be  brought  to  be  communicants  at  the  church.  If  we  fail  to  keep  this 
in  view,  we  may  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  fostering  the  too  prevalent  indifference  to 
sMraments  and  orders. 

I  have  left  myself  little  time  to  speak  of  open-air  preaching,  which  some  regard  as 
the  gieat  mission  agency  by  which  we  could  work  wonders.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  so 
valuable  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns.  Our  people  are,  except  in  large  villages,  so 
scattered  that  there  is  no  crowd  to  gather  round  an  open-air  preacher.  Besides  we  know 
who  do  not  come  to  church  and  we  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  them — perhaps 
when  they  are  working  of  an  evening  in  their  gardens  or  allotments.  In  the  country, 
let  me  say  again,  our  great  weapon  is  personal  influence  ;  we  must  trust  to  nothing  to 
take  its  place. 

I  will  just  say  one  word  upon  a  danger  we  country  clergy  are  exposed  to^namely, 
the  temptation  of  thinking  that  our  work  is  only  amongst  the  poor.  Too  often  the 
sqtdi€  andhis&milyand  servants,  and  the  larger  farmers,  are  less  thought  of  than  the 
poor  labourer,  and  sometimes  we  are  apt  to  fail  in  our  duty.  It  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  say  a  word  for  Christ  in  the  carpeted  drawing-room  of  the  manor  house  as  in 
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the  stone-paved  cottage  room — and  we  are  apt  to  be  lenient  to  vice  when  it  wean  the 
cloak  of  refinement,  and  to'  condemn  it  only  when  it  is  coarse.  In  the  coantry,  to 
make  an  enemy  of  an  influential  parishioner  is  often  to  destroy  the  comfort  of  oir 
social  life,  but  there  are  times  when  we  have  to  ran  the  risk  of  doing  it  if  ve 
remember  that  we  watch  for  all  souls  committed  to  us  as  those  who  mint  give 
account 

Our  forefathers  who  built  our  parish  churches  taught  us  a  lesson  whidi  «e  en 
hardly  miss.  They  did  not  lavish  money  and  architectural  skill  on  the  great  (Ofvi 
churches  only  and  think  anything  would  do  for  the  country  village.  Come  down  to 
Somerset  and  I  will  show  you  some  beautiful  country  churches,  some  in  the  femolert 
villages.  Everyone  has  heard  of  our  fine  Perpendicular  towers,  but  it  is  to  oorcotatiy 
villages  that  you  must  go  for  the  finest  rather  than  to  our  towns.  What  does  this  tadi 
us  ?  Surely  that  in  the  estimation  of  their  builders  the  church  was  the  church  of  God, 
whether  in  country  or  in  town.  They  built  for  God,  not  for  man.  If  only  we  en 
work  in  the  same  spirit,  the  most  secluded  village  and  its  humble  folk  will  have  a 
dignity  in  our  eyes  which  will  make  it  impossible  to  say  or  think  that  the  hi{^ 
talent  or  the  most  vigorous  energy  are  wasted  in  a  country  parish.  If  you  are  tempted 
to  think  so,  go  to  Hursley  and  remember  that  John  Keble  was  a  coootiy 
clergyman. 


The  Rev.  SAMUEL  ANDREW,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Tideswell ;  Rural 
Dean  of  Buxton,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwell. 

(i)  Reforms  must  begin  with  the  Bishops.    The  Epistles  to  the  seven  Churches  in  the 
Apocalypse  indicate  this.  Already  the  Bishops  are  overworked,  but  work  systematind 
reduces  labour,  as  well  as  multiplies  it.    There  is  no  remedy  for  overwork  in  En^and 
now,  for  persons  in  great  positions,  except  by  careful  orgaiiization  ;  and  of  all  p<»itioos, 
that  of  a  Bishop   is   becoming,  and  has  become,  the  most  exacting.    The  better 
organization  of  rural  deaneries  is  perhaps  the  one  direction  in  which  episcopal  labour  may 
be  made  to  tell  most.     Let  us  suppose  a  diocese  contains  thirty-two  rural  deaneries; 
three  days'  visitation  devoted  to  each  would  take  up,  say,  one  hundred  days,  lo 
these  would  have  to  be  added  probably,  not  less  than  seventy  days  for  confirmations; 
besides  what  might  be  conveniently  done  in  ruridecanal  visitations.    Thus  (if  travelliog 
be  reckoned)  more  than  one  half  the  episcopal  year  would  be  covered  by  work  whid 
touches  country  parishes  in  an  especial  degree,  while  stimulating  the  work  of  the  lunl 
deans  as  to  other  ruridecanal  meetings  held  when  the  Bishop  is  not  presenL    These 
ruridecanal    conferences    would    enable    the  Bishop    to    confer    with    lay    helpos 
engaged  in  mission  operations  in  every  corner  of  a  diocese,  and  give  that  personal 
countenance  and  advice  to  such,  and  to  their  incumbents,  which  any  further  extensioo 
of  such  agencies  in  country  places  will  be  sure  to  require  in  the  near  future.     It  wosld 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  Bishop  and  his  officers,  clerical  and  lay.     An  equal, 
if  not  greater,  need  exists  for  securing  advantages  and  guidance  to  curates.    Promotions 
have  all  to  come  before  the  Bishops,  whether  in  their  own  gift  or  in  sanctioning  ilie 
nominations  of  others.     Often  the  Bishop,  if  duly  informed,  might  save  a  country 
parish  from  an  unsuitable  incumbent  or  curate,  and  suggest  the  right  course.    The 
right  placing  of  clergy  is  more  and  more  important.     That  an  incumbent  seeking  fcr 
a  curate  should  have  lo  go  to  the  register  office,  or  to  the  newspapers,  is  absurd,  ^ 
more  absurd  than  an  advertisement  from  a  general  for  a  captain  in  the  army.     It  may 
be  said  that  the  cases  differ.     No  doubt ;  but  the  absurdity  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
It  may  be  said  no  Bishop  could  stand  such  a  yearly  strain  as  the  personal  managemdt 
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«>f  rnridecanal  conferences  in  each  deanery.  The  answer  is,  that  the  work  proposed 
to  be  done  in  them  is  less  than  what  is  already  done  under  other,  but  greater 
difficulties. 

(a)  The  next  question  refers  to  the  incumbents  of  country  parishes,  and  is,  in  broad 

terms,  how  the  services  of  rectors  and  vicars  set  over  parishes  can  be  made  more 

«fiecthre.    The  first  and  best  answer  is  of  course,  by  our  hearts  and  lives  becoming 

effective,  and  **  the  power  from  on  high  '*  being  granted  to  our  prayers.     This 

true  in  pentecostal  days,  and  is  so  now.     But  the  allotment  of  spheres  of  labour, 

•liat  is,  of  districts  to  be  evangelized,  and  shepherded,  was  found  expedient  then,  as 

^■fcU  as  DOW.  How  parishes  grew  up  in  England  is  a  matter  of  history,  ably  elucidated 

liy  Stillingfleet,   Kennett,   and   others,   and,  in  our  own  time,  pursued  with  great 

loarning  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  his  **  Constitutional  Hbtory."  Parish  life  has. some  of  the 

^idvantages  of  family  life,  and  special  advantages  of  its  own.  The  grouping  of  parishes 

lato  rural  deaneries  is  fitted  to  correct  the  evils  of  this  isolation  of  parishes,  and  to 

vnite  advantageously  the  freedom  of  independence  with  the  benefits  of  combination. 

Ilie  position  of  incumbent  is  fixed  by  convenience  almost  as  much  as  by  Church  and 

^eml  law.     To  abolish  the  parochial  system,  therefore,  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 

"^oiild  be  to  take  leave  of  the  wisest  teaching.     It  would  either  be  to  exchange  it  for 

ttat  of  drcuits,  that  is,  new  territorial  divisions,  or  to  introduce  some  haphazard 

system,  and  ignore  the  Scripture  comparbon  of  the    interdependence  of  a  well 

^xdered  body  of  Christians,  with  that  of  the  members  of  the  (tuman  body.   To  say  that 

the  parochial  system  has  failed,  is  misleading.     It  has  failed  in  certain  parishes  so 

long  and  so  far  as  un£aithfiil  or  incompetent  persons,  by  neglecting  the  very  spiritual 

•objects  for  which  parishes  were  formed,  have  made  failure  inevitable.     But  it  has  not 

fiSM.  so  conspicuously  as  many  other  schemes  for  benefiting  the  community  which 

oni^t  to  have  succeeded.     The  parochial  system  will  fail  when  faith,  hope,  and 

cliuity  foil  I  but  the  design  of  the  system  is  good,  and  '*  charity  never  faileth." 

Asmiming  then  that  the  parochial  system  must  be  maintained,  how  are  the  clergy  and 

laity  to  make  it  work  well  ? 

I. — ^The  clergy  must  be  appropriately  trained  for  their  duties.  Mere  scholarship 
it  not  all  that  is  required — though  everybody  feels  it  will  not  do  for  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  lose  their  prestige  for  sound  scholarship.  There  must  be  in 
Addition,  a  training  in  management  and  in  a  knowledge  how  to  deal  with  persons  of 
mil  ages,  in  all  circumstances,  and  pursuits. 

{a)  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  "  the  probationer  system,"  that  every  candidate 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  also  that  bishops  and  people  may  know  what  a  man's  inclinations 
and  aims  are,  before  Orders  are  conferred.  The  probationer  system  offers  on  the 
whole,  the  safest,  most  manageable,  if  not  the  cheapest  form  of  lay  agency. 

{b)  Two  dangers,  not  difficult  to  detect,  beset  the  country  clergyman :  First,  a 
Ustless  life  in  the  years  which  follow  the  vigorous  period  of  early  out-door  exercises,  a 
period  which  leaves  the  limbs  somewhat  stiff,  except  for  walking.  With  unerring 
exactness,  the  one  fatal  weakness  in  our  best  devised  schemes  is  indicated  to  us  by  the 
exhaustive  rebuke,  "  Thou  slothful  servant."  The  second  danger  is  want  of  belief 
aiot  in  our  orders^  but  in  our  mission  to  the  people  amongst  whom  we  dwell. 
Paralysis  is  apt  to  increase  as  life  goes  on.  It  may  generally  be  said,  that  where  the 
tenrices,  the .  preparation  of  sermons,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  earnest  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  the  whole,  have  manifestly  no  attractions,  religic^n  droops,  dissent  steps 
■   in,  and  the  Church  practically  leaves  the  field  to  others. 

A  century  ago,  a  portion  (however  small)  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
Ei^^d  in  effect  transferred  their  confidence  from  the  clergy  to  persons  connected 
with  other  bodies — not  because  they  quarrelled  with  learning,  or  with  social  station. 
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or  with  ordination— for  all  these  are  still  valued  by  many  who  remain  DiaMnter»-4Mt 
t)ecause  of  the  absence  in  too  many  cases  of  what  was  then  called  piety,  and  from  tbe 
absence,  it  was  thought,  of  fitness  to  deal  with  labouring  people  00  tbe  ooncenii  o( 
their  souls.  The  transfer  of  this  confidence  from  the  clergy  has  not  quite  oeHed, 
though  much  lost  ground  has  been  recovered,  and  on  the  whole  we  may  ay  the  upas 
of  things  has  been  reversed.  But  a  well  known  source  of  weakness  has  not  bea 
stopped,  namely,  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  connected  with  the  redress  efscmMt, 
The  cost  of  dealing  with  such  cases  is  great,  and  the  difficulties  so  formidable^  te 
earnest  laymen  attached  to  the  Church  are  reluctant  to  enter  on  sodisagieeibki 
campaign.  It  will  be  said  these  are  only  isolated  cases  and  exist  in  all  bodies;  tm^ 
but  they  do  immense  harm,  and  a  remedy  should  be  found  for  them.  The  pnaft 
withdrawal  of  income  in  such  cases  should  be  made  easy  and  decisive.  The  law  of 
English  Church  freeholds  in  spiritual  benefices  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  dnt 
out,  apparently,  even  the  bishops  themselves  from  sending  to  a  neglected  parish  a 
curate  to  render  needed  help  ;  for  cases  occur  where  parishioners  practically  have  do 
remedy  except  to  solicit  and  import  irregular  ministrations. 

{c)  The  position  of  an  incumbent  with  his  parishioners  should,  if  possible,  be  son^ 
what  shaped  by  his  bishop.  Independence  is  valuable,  but  lawlessness  is  confosioo. 
With  bright  examples  of  parochial  work  conscientiously  discharged  by  indostrion 
country  clergymen — the  very  poetry  of  our  history  as  a  Church — it  b  surely  desiiable 
to  prevent  fossilization  before  a  man  is  fifty.  The  most  effective  forces  of  sympithf 
and  good  works  in  a  small  community  should  proceed  from  the  vicarage ;  sudj 
freehold  officialism  should  not  be  allowed  to  upset  this,  and  to  defy  even  the  opinioai 
of  the  good  and  gentle. 

II. — Another  change  affecting  country  parishes  is  the  necessity  which  has  aiiiei 
for  the  multiplication  of  hamlet  chapels,  or  school  churches,  and  Sunday  schook 
If  the  people  will  not  come  to  us  we  must  go  to  them,  and  all  will  be  feeble  witboac 
house  to  house  visitation.  Hamlet  missions  must  not  be  entrusted  to  incompetent 
hands.  A  good  book  furnished  with  plans,  telling  how  to  form  and  carry  on  this  biandi 
of  real  Church  extension,  is  required.  Better  provision  should  be  made  for  supply  of 
duty  in  old  age,  or  in  infirmity,  especially  in  country  places  where  there  is  only  one 
church  for  the  district.  The  need  of  faithful,  sensible,  earnest  preaching  is  always 
urgent. 

III. — A  large  question  remains.  Great  numbers  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
earnest  souls,  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  Church,  unless  we  can  promise  them  som^ 
thing  beyond  (not  in  place  of)  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church.  They  loDg  for 
greater  variety,  warmth  and  fellowship.  They  want  to  have  more  of  the  benefits  of 
Church  membership  in  a  tangible  form.  It  is  true  all  this  is  sometimes  supplied,  bat 
irregularly,  and  in  few  places.  Unless,  however,  this  can  be  done  on  a  system^  maoy 
will  stay  outside.  In  country  parishes  the  course  most  likely  to  be  attractive  to  pastor 
and  people  is  to  meet  in  devotional  classes  for  communicants  and  teachers,  say  once 
a  month,  in  some  convenient  house.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Church's  system  of  pastocal 
guidance  cannot  ordinarily  be  otherwise  awakened  in  our  rural  populations.  Carefal 
arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  the  supply,  if  possible,  to  every  house  of 
^i^ood  reading  instead  of  bad.  Judicious  district  visiting,  the  protection  of  girb  from 
evil,  and  the  encouragement  of  mothers  of  families  ;  provision  for  making  happy  tbe 
leisure  hours  of  the  men^  and  the  young  people— prompt  attention  in  sickness  and  at 
funerals— a  genuine  appreciation  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  wise  projects  fof 
making  the  homes  in  the  parish  favourable  to  virtue.  These  aims  and  exertions  carried 
on  from  year  to  year  in  gentleness  and  faith,  not  carelessly  formed,  still  less  carelessly 
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^pwtsk  up,  may  inyest  with  interest  mral  parochial  life,  and  by  God's  grace  make  that 
life  more  absorbii^  than  any  picture  which  the  canvas  can  receive. 

A  right  selection  of  diocesan  and  general  Church  societies  to  which  the  alms  of  the 
people  can  be  directed,  may  unite  more  closely  the  country  parishes  with  the  larger 
CMganiaatioDS  of  our  Church,  while  the  true  ideal  of  rural  parish  work  may  well- 
nigh  be  reached  of  bringing  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  every  individual  soul. 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  the  Church  has  made  great  strides  of  late  years — but 
dirintcgratiMi  is  caused  by  popery,  and  opposing  systems,  and  we  must  not  rest  until 
ipe  lui<ve  supplied  all  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  us.  The  Church  of 
Ift^mfiA  is  ffee  enough,  and  learned  enough,  and  sufficiently  well  intentioned  to  retain 
cor  ooontry  parishes  if  the  country  clergy  be  rightly  guided,  and  if  we  give  ourselves 
vhcde-heartedly  to  our  ministry. 


DISCUSSION. 


Philip  Vernon  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

COONTRT  parishes,  and  how  to  work  them.  That  is  the  problem  before  us.  They 
cannot  be  worked  without  workers,  and  the  first  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
dearth  in  them  of  such  lay  workers  as  the  town  clergy  find  ready  to  hand  in  their 
paiishes.  The  Rev.  Herbert  James  has  rightly  said  that  parishes  ought  to  be  worked 
through  the  people.  But  all  the  people  are  not  qualified  to  be  workers,  and  I  am 
•firaid  that  workers  of  the  proper  class  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer  in  our  country 
parishes  every  day.  I  have  recently  come  from  a  country  district  in  the  East  of 
England  which  is  quite  as  rural  as  West  Somerset,  and  everywhere  throughout  it  the 
saoie  melancholy  state  of  things  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  Many  parishes  are  without 
any  mansion  or  hall,  but  in  those  which  have  one  the  mansion  or  nail  has  in  almost 
every  case  during  the  last  ten  years  changed  hands.  Some  of  them  have  been  sold 
to  new-comers  who  have  not  as  yet  become  interested  in  the  neighbourhood.  Others 
are  let  to  strangers  who  cannot  be  expected  to  take  as  much  interest  in  \hem  as  if  they 
were  owners.  Others  have  neither  been  sold  nor  let,  a  portion  only  of  the  house 
has  been  inhabited  by  a  farmer  of  the  better  class.  The  farmhouses,  again,  have 
deteriorated  in  proportion.  Many  of  the  farms  are  amalgamated,  as  they  cannot  be 
let  separately,  and  the  farmhouses  are  occupied  by  the  foreman  or  one  or  two  of  the 
labourers.  Under  these  circumstances,  where  are  we  to  look  for  Church  workers  in 
country  parishes  ?  We  cannot  call  away  our  laymen  from  their  places  of  business,  but  I 
think  that  the  case  is  different  with  regard  to  our  ladies.  The  remark  has  been  made 
that  there  are  30,000  spare  ladies  in  Kensington  alone.  I  think  we  must  all  be  aware 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ladies  congregated  in  our  watering-places  and 
Csvourite  residential  towns  and  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropolis  who  have  no 
call  there  except  their  own  inclination  and  benefit.  They  are  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  ornate  services  or  hanging  on  the  lips  of  some  favourite  preacher.  Cannot  they  be 
induced  to  consider  the  needs  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  some  of  their  own  advantages  in  order  to  go  and  help  those  country  parishes 
which  are  in  need  ? ,  A  loud  call  has  been  made  to  many  of  them  to  go  into  the 
Foreign  Mission  field;  but  it  is  not  all  ladies  who  can  respond  to  that  call.  With 
many  of  them  the  age  is  already  past  in  which  they  can  qualify  themselves  for 
missionary  work,  or  other  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  their  undertaking  it.  But 
there  are  many  ladies  who  might  go  forth  into  the  Home  Missionary  field  and  supply 
places  which  so  much  need  to  be  supplied  in  our  country  parishes.  I  appeal  to  those 
ladies  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  to  go  forth,  no  doubt  at  great  mconvenience 
and  self-denial.  They  may  find  the  country  lonely  in  winter  ;  they  will  have  to  sub- 
mit to  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  trials.  But  nouses  at  low  rents  are  vacant  to 
receive  them,  and  needy  parishes  require  their  services.  If  they  go  I  feel  sure  they 
will  receive  an  eternal  reward,  for  of  them  it  will  truly  be  said,  "  The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose." 
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The  Rev.  John  Wareing  Bardsley,  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  very  interesting  and  practical  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened  this  aftenooB 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  Congress  would  have  been  inoomplete  if  a  pitoe  bd 
not  been  found  for  "  The  Difficulties  of  our  Country  Parishes."  A  hundred  yeinigo^ 
in  country  parishes,  the  services  on  Sunday  were  morning  and  aftemooo.  SdM* 
quently  there  sprang  up  a  desire  for  Sunday  evening  services.  In  the  towns,  hmrefcr 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  we  have  smooth  pavements  and  a  succession  of  laoipi  to 
guide  our  feet ;  but  in  country  parishes,  if  there  be  a  wet  night  and  muddy  mo, 
and,  worst  of  all,  no  moon,  the  difficulty  of  gathering  a  congregation  is  very  gictflj 
increased.  The  Nonconformists,  all  honour  to  them,  were  the  first,  certaiily^ 
in  the  little  diocese  from  which  I  come,  to  institute  Sunday  evening  terfio& 
Again,  it  is  essential  that  the  clergyman,  on  Sunday  and  weekday,  sbodd  be 
much  in  his  schools.  And,  whatever  time  may  be  allowed  for  religious  instructioD,  he 
will  find  he  can  put  out  his  time  to  no  greater  benefit  than  by  himself,  as  6r  a 
possible,  giving  such  instruction.  The  frequency  of  confirmatioQ3  cannot  be  over* 
estimated.  In  former  days  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  confirmation  to  be  held  in  Yak 
Minster,  to  which  children  were  drafted  in  from  all  the  surrounding  villages  in  ndi 
numbers  that  the  service  occupied  five  or  six  hours.  The  Archbishop  of  that  d>j 
adjourned  for  refreshments  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  whilst  the  young  people  woe 
kept  there  hungry  and  weary,  after  having  been  brought  from  distances  iribich 
made  it  necessary  that  several  hours  must  elapse  before  they  could  return  hone. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  our  confirmations  multiplied,  and  that  eadi  vi^e 
church  should,  if  possible,  from  time  to  time,  be  the  scene  of  confirmations.  Toe 
country  clergy  want  to  hold  together  their  confirmees  afterwards.  I  have  just  retnroed 
from  Normandy,  and  thejre  in  many  a  village  church  I  found  a  notice  that  **  tbe 
Guild  of  Perseverance  '*  would  be  held  on  such  and  such  a  day.  We  want  commnm 
cants'  unions,  or  guilds,  or  societies  of  perseverance,  by  which  our  young  people  mq 
be  held  together.  And  again,  the  time  has  passed  by  when  people  will  go  long 
distances  to  parish  Churches,  and  Nonconformists  have  not  been  slow,  wherever  two 
roads  crossed,  there  to  run  up  a  little  Bethel.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  thit 
the  people  living  around  will  gather  there  rather  than  go  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
parish  church..  We  want  to  have,  in  every  outlying  hamlet,  a  suitable  room  where 
there  can  be  a  simple  Gospel  service,  with  much  more  freedom  than  you  get  in  the 
parish  church,  over  which  you  must  put  a  competent  man,  who  has  the  love  of  God 
in  his  heart  and  the  Word  of  God  in  his  mouth.  If  we  could  do  that,  we  shoaW 
very  much  strengthen  the  Church  of  England  in  the  country  districts,  because  from  time 
to  time  these  people  would  be  brought  to  the  parish  church  for  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 


The  Rev.  W.   H.   HUTCHINGS,   Rector  of  Kirkby 

Misperton. 

I  HAVE  known  many  country  clergymen  intimately  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I 
find  from  ihem  that  their  chief  difficulties  in  working  country  parishes  arise  from  a 
certain  prejudice  or  obstinacy,  and  from  an  indifference,  which  seems  sometimes  to  thrive 
in  the  country  air  and  with  rural  surroundings.  The  clergyman  may  be  a  stranger,  and 
therefore  regarded  with  suspicion.  You  know  how  George  Eliot  has  depicted  i 
stranger  arriving  in  a  remote  spot,  and  the  villagers  peeping  in  through  the  window  of 
his  cottage  to  see  what  mysteries  were  going  on.  But  he  may  also  be  known  too 
well.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  a  young  clergyman  whose  family  had  loog 
resided  in  the  place,  and  who  succeeded  his  father  in  a  country  living.  He  tried 
zealously  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church.  He  called  upon  a  churchwarden  and  spoke 
to  him  seriously  about  not  coming  to  Holy  Communion.  And  the  reply  of  tbe 
churchwarden  was  :  *'  Mr.  So-and-So,  just  remember  that  1  was  thirty  years  dd 
when  you  were  born.'*  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  to  know  a  country  clexgymas 
too  well.  With  regard  to  obstinacy,  there  is  a  certain  stubbornness  in  the  bucolic 
mind  which  seems  sometimes  to  take  delight  in  opposition.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  a  few  years  ago  appointed  to  a  country  living,  was  travelling  in  a  compartment  of 
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I  third-class  train  with  several  farmers  who  were  his  parishioners,  but  to  whom  he 
«as  onknown.  One  of  them,  who  sat  in  the  comer,  asked  whether  the  new  clergy- 
nan  was  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  moment ;  but 
presently  his  friends  said  they  could  not  yet  tell.  The  farmer  who  put  the  question 
hen  remarked,  "  I  am  most  anxious  to  know,  because  I  shall  take  the  opposite  side 
vbicherer  he  is ;  I  am  a  bit  contrary  in  my  nature."  How  are  you  to  meet  that 
Nurticular  individual  ?  It  is  probable  his  mind  is  not  very  widely  open  to  syllogistic 
ffnyiptug  or  argument.  But  don't  let  us  forget  there  is  something  greater  than  mind, 
here  isheart ;  and  if  you  cannot  reach  him  by  reasoning  and  argument,  you  can 
cadi  him  bv  kindness,  sympathy,  and  love.  You  can  go  to  sudb  an  one,  as  I 
lave  known  it  done,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  and  when  the  shadow  of 
ieath  is  darkening  his  house,  and  speak  to  him  words  of  consolation  and  love  from 
the  Great  Blaster.  Then  ^ou  will  find  that  the  obstinate  man  has  a  heart  beneath  his 
BDOck-frodc — ^if  that  primitive  garment  still  survives,  which,  if  it  does,  would  perhaps 
be  an  instance  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  Under  the  smock-frock  of  the  agri- 
ailtaral  labourer — who  is  now  coming  to  the  front — there  is  often  a  heart  as  affectionate, 
K  true,  as  open  to  the  work  of  the  grace  of  God  as  that  which  is  beneath  shining 
bfoaddoth.  There  is  another  difficulty,  which  is,  unfortunately,  not  confined  to 
oountrv  work,  and  that  is  indifference.  How  is  that  to  be  met  ?  First,  by  vigorous 
nd  efiective  preaching,  by  preaching  the  old  faith  **  once  delivered  to  the  samts : " 
HOC  speaking  with  the  accents  of  doubt,  but  telling  the  old  story  of  the  Cross,  pointing 
U>  Christ,  and  that  not  in  one  light  only,  but  pointing  to  Him  as  the  example  to 
Ben,  as  the  atoning  sacrifice,  as  the  source  of  grace  and  sacraments ;  pointing  to 
Him  not  onlv  as  the  historic  Christ,  but,  as  He  is  now,  the  living  Christ.  You  will 
God  the  YorKshireman  delights  in  plain  speaking,  in  the  tongue  understood  by  the 
people — Saxon.  Next,  and  I  hope  I  shall  carry  you  all  with  me  here,  we  shall  want 
a  reverent  ritual,  to  make  the  worship  of  the  Church  beautiful,  and  a  preparation  for 
the  glorious  worship  of  which  we  read  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  Thirdly, 
every  country  clergyman  should  have,  at  least  on  Sunday,  an  early  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  At  eight  o'clock  every  Sunday  morning,  if  I  may  for  once  speak 
oC  my  own  parish,  we  have  an  early  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  and  often  more 
men  than  women  attend  this  service.  Once  more,  if  our  parishes  are  getting  a  little 
sleepy,  and  the  clergy  sleepy  too,  let  them  have  a  mission.  One  good  work  of  a 
Chnrch  Congress  is  to  wake  up  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  held.  A  clergyman 
was  asked  whether  he  wanted  a  "quiet  day"  in  his  parish,  and  he  replied,  "No» 
we  want  an  earthquake  in  it."  We  want  waking  up  now  and  then  in  our  parishes. 
Slid  besides  our  own  spiritual  necessities,  we  want  to  interest  our  people  in  foreign 
mission  work.  If  we  work  on  these  lines,  whether  we  are  called  High  Church 
or  not  it  will  not  matter ;  if  we  have  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls  in  our  hearts  we 
shall  find  the  countiy  people  respond  to  our  teaching  with  all  eagerness,  devotion, 
and  promptitude.  1  es,  not  only  responding  at  the  time,  but  ferseveritig  afterwards  in 
their  religious  life — which  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  just  reminded  us  is  most 
necessary — and  as  firmly  as  the  privileged  townsman. 


The  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennington,  Canon  of  Lincoln, 

Rector  of  Utterby. 

[  THINK  that  there  are  one  or  two  causes  of  the  isolation  of  the  country  clergy  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  meeting  has  not  been  invited.  They  are  vften  men  of 
Klucation  and  refinement.  Their  sense  of  isolation  is  great,  when  they  are  moved 
Tom  refined  and  intelligent  society  and  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural 
x>piilation,  among  whom  they  cannot  find  one  person  of  a  kindred  spirit.  The  sense 
>f  isolation  is  increased  also  by  the  small  size  of  their  parishes,  by  the  consequent 
lifficulty  of  having  a  ^ood  congregation  on  Sunday,  and  often  in  complying  with  the 
lirecrion  of  the  rubric  that  there  shall  be  no  administration  of  Holy  Communion 
inless  there  are  three  at  least  to  communicate  with  the  clergyman.  Then,  again,  they 
^eel  solitarv  when  they  find  that  there  is  scarcely  anyone  to  help  them  in  their  work, 
ind  that  tney  have  to  carry  on  by  themselves  the  Sunday  school,  the  clothing  dub, 
ind  other  kindred  institurions.  For  these  reasons  the  isolation  of  the  country  clergy- 
nan  is  depressing ;  we  must,  however,  endeavour  to  rise  above  it.  If  God  has  placed 
lim  far  from  society,  he  may  accustom  himself  to  feel  that  He  has  called  him  to  a  life 
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of  communion  with  Him.     He  may  regard  his  isolation  as  a  means  of  deepening  hi> 
spiritual  life  by  prayer  and  self-examination.    He  may  withdraw  himself  from  scenei 
which  address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  tread,  a  free  spirit,  that  land  of  whidi 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  Temple.     Thus  he  will  be  frivoared 
with  foretastes  of  heaven's  glories,  which,  like  the  grapes  of  Eihcol  in  the  case  of 
the  wanderers  in  the  wilderness,  serve  to  assure  him  of  an  abundance  in  that  good 
land  towards  which  he  is  travelling.    Thus  he  will  find  heaven  opened  in  his  tool,  sad 
will  feel,  when  compelled  to  return  to  the  world,  that  life  is  nothing  worth,  bat  as  it 
may  serve  to  prepare  him  for  its  enjoyments.    But  surely  those  who  are  placed  ii  s 
country  parish  should  feel  themselves  specially  called  to  give  themselves  to  stnd? ; 
they  may  hold  converse  with  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  Bishop  Hall,  with  all  Uk 
fathers  of  the  Church  whose  names  can  never  be  forgotten.     They  may  dig  deep  itfo 
the  vast  mine  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  extract  from  it  some  gems  "  of  purest  ray  serene** 
which  they  may  polish  into  beauty  and  mould  into  symmetry.  They  may  convene,  too, 
with  those  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  past  times  who  have  shed  an  undying  gloiy 
on  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived  ;  they  may,  by  their  historical,  devotkoil, 
or  theological  works,  instruct,  edify,  and  comfort  their  contemporaries.     They  mtj 
also  overcome  their  sense  of  isolation  by  remembering  that  "  the  thoughts  wludi 
breathe,  the  words. which  bum,'*  issuing  from  their  retirement,  may  exercise  sn 
influence  on  future  ages  and  on  generations  yet  unborn.    To  the  retirement  of 
Boscombe,   a  small  agricultural   parish    in   Wiltshire,   we  owe  that  ereat  wori(, 
**  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*'  m  which  he  has  conferred  an  enduring  oenefit,  snd 
has  vindicated  the  position  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.    The  country  denj, 
too,  may.  find  comfort  from  the  thought  that  without  their  presence  in  their  pari£s 
they  would  sink  into  a  state  of  practical  heathenism,  and  that  disastrous  consequences, 
social  and   political,  would  follow  their  expulsion  from  them.     For  as  man  bis 
naturally  no  wish  for  the  supply  of  his  own  spiritual  wants,  the  consequence  woaM 
be  that  they  would  grow  up  without  spiritual  instruction,  without  the  sacraments, 
knowing  nothing  and  caring  nothing  about  the  God  who  made  them,  and  the  Saviour 
who  redeemed  them  at  the  price  of  His  own  most  precious  blood.     The  work  would 
have  to  be  carried  on  from  missionary  centres  of  celibate  clergy,  who  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  feed  the  whole  flock  committed  to  their  charge.     Let  then  the  countiy 
clergyman  be  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  he  is  furnishing  an  argument  for  the 
present  system  by  increased  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  and  heavenly  calling. 
Thus  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  will  be  cheered  when  he  sees  his  church  occupied  1^ 
agricultural  labourers,  of  the  poorest  description,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  who,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  which  their  fathers  occupied  before  them, 
have  been  taught  to  love  the  Church,    not  as  a  political  engine,  but  as  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord,  because  she  honours  Him  whom  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  their  hearts  to 
honour ;  because  in  her  courts  they  have  first  learnt  the  way  to  Zion  ;  because  her 
services  are  hallowed  by  a  thousand  sacred  associations  ;  because  they  have  found  in 
them  comfort,  instruction,  encouragement,  and  peace.  If,  then,  they  should  find  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  public  work  of  the  Church,  they  may  be  comforted  by  these 
reflections.     They  may  not   live  in   the  memory  of  their  fellow-men.     Instead  of 
possessing,  like  that  distinguished  divine  who  has  just  been  taken  away  from  us,  a 
sepulchre  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly  temples,  to  which  the  passii^ 
stranger  will   repair  with  feelings  and  emotions  tending   to  increase   the  solemnity 
inspired  by  the  sacred  fabric,  theirs  may  be  a  narrow   cell,  as   little  known  and  as 
little   noticed  as  are  the  cells  of  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  who  are  sleeping; 
around  them  ;  but,  if  they  have  been  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
their  humble  sphere,  their  names  will  be  written  in  records  more  durable  than  bras^ 
and  marble,  and  through  eternity  they  shall  not  be  forgotten. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 


H  to  read  to  the  meeting  the  following  tel^ram  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
rk  : — *'  I  congratulate  Congress  on  success.     I  have  watched  it  throughout  with 


I  WISH 

of  York  „  ^  _^.. _ 

great  interest.     Praise  be  to   God.     Thanks  for  kind  sympathy.     I   gain  strength 
daily." 
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The   Rev.  John   H.  Lester,  Rector  of  Lexden,  Colchester, 

Canon  non- residentiary  of  Lichfield. 

As  regards  the  work  in  our  couDtry  parishes,  we  need,  in  the  first  place,  patience  : 
and  we  most  remember  that  the  social  conditions  of  the  country  are  in  the  present 
day  becoming  changed.  We  shall  have  to  substitute  our  own  personal  influence  as 
men  for  the  social  traditions  that  have  sone  before.  My  next  suggestion  would  be 
not  to  lay  before  the  people  in  the  parish  church  that  which  is  too  difficult  for  their 
comprehension.  I  believe  sometimes  the  music  in  country  churches  is  above  the 
capacity  of  the  people  who  are  put  to  sing  it.  I  believe,  too,  the  sermons  which  are 
preached  shoula  be  ver^  carefully  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  expression  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  simplest  language.  We  need  also  to  remember 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  shrewdness  in  the  rural  mind,  only  that  the  grooves  through 
which  ideas  travel  are  somewhat  circumscribed.  In .  the  next  place,  there  is  me 
question  of  doding  with  hamlets.  It  is  very  well  to  attempt  to  use  the  material  of 
oar  lay  members  of  the  Church  in  a  country  parish,  but  sometimes — and  the  fault  is 
too  often  ascribed  to  the  clergyman — such  material  cannot  be  found.  There  are  often 
difficulties  arising  which  make  it  undesirable  that  a  man  residing  in  a  particular  parish 
should  occupy  the  position  of  a  prophet  there.  We  ought  to  have  in  our  large  towns 
and  villages  materials  for  formir^  classes  of  men  who  would  correspond  in  our  Church 
to  the  lay  preachers  among  the  Wesleyans.  And  such  men  might  make  use  of  lines 
of  railway  to  serve  mission  chapels  in  the  country  districts  hard  by.  Is  there  no 
saburban  clergyman  who  could  undertake  the  training  of  such  men  under  diocesan 
direction,  and  arrange  a  circuit  on  such  a  plan  as  I  have  indicated  ?  One  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  l^n  led  is  that  if  we  could  only  secure  the  attendance  of  our 
poor  people  at  the  Holy  Communion  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  parish  church,  we 
might  allow  greater  freedom  than  we  have  done  in  the  other  services  of  the  day, 
whether  in  the  church  or  in  mission  chapels.  Lastly,  one  of  the  very  highest  forms 
cf  home  mission  work  is  diligent  pastoral  visitation.  In  that  work  we  shall  meet 
with  ignorance  and  also  with  dissent,  but  in  dealing  with  these  we  have  first  of  all  to 
feel  that  we  have  a  spiritual  mission,  and  to  speak  with  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts, 
and,  in  the  second  place  to  give  people  credit  for  what  religious  truths  they  have  got 
hold  of. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

Amongst  the  meetings  of  this  Church  Congress,  there  is  none  to  which  I  have  ]ooke<l 
forward  with  greater  interest  than  this.  For  I  am  a  country  parson.  With  the  exception 
of  two  years,  the  whole  of  my  ministerial  life  has  been  spent  in  the  country  ;  and  I 
magnify  my  office.  Something  has  been  said  as  to  the  hold  which  the  Church 
possesses  in  country  parishes.  And  on  this  subject  I  could  say  much.  But  I  need 
not  add  to  what  has  been  so  well  said  already.  I  will,  however,  in  allusion  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  state  the  fact  that  the  yearly  averace 
of  persons  confirmed  in  this  diocese  has  very  nearly  doubled  since  the  present  Arch- 
bishop took  possession  of  the  See.  Reference  was  made  by  Canon  Temple  to  tl  e 
advantage  which  would  result  from  some  modification  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
holding  of  livings  in  plurality.  There  is  much  no  doubt  to  be  said  in  favour  of  some 
such  change.  But  we  are  concerned  with  things  as  they  are.  Legislation  in  Church 
matters  at  the  present  time  is  very  difficult ;  and  we  may  have  long  to  wait  before  we 
can  obtain  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  he  recommends.  We  must  take  things  as 
they  are  and  do  our  best.  I  think  the  secret  of  successful  working  is  to  be  found  in 
personal,  earnest,  devoted  work.  We  must  go  to  our  people  and  seek  to  understand 
them,  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their  needs.  We  must  try  to  make  them  see  that 
we  care  for  them,  not  patronizing,  but  treating  them  as  friends,  acting  towards  them 
with  consideration,  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great.  And  in  our  preaching  we 
must  speak  plainly  and  in  language  **  understanded  of  the  people."  It  has  been  said 
that  the  countryman  is  not  wanting  in  shrewdness.  This  is  very  true.  But  he  has  a 
scanty  vocabulary,  and  we  must  take  account  of  this  fact.  And  then — pardon  niy 
speaking  of  such  common-place  matters — we  must  aim,  not  simply  to  please  tht  ir 
ears  and  entertain  them  with  what  may  be  called  interesting  sermons,  but  to  instruct 
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and  edify  them.  We  must  put  into  our  sermons  what  we  feel  they  want,  that  whick 
is  part  of  the  message  we  have  to  deliver  them  from  Christ.  We  must  aim  to  make 
each  sermon  pointed  and  practical,  and  warm  with  honest  love  and  care  for  on 
people.  But  there  is  a  class  of  people,  of  whom  we  have  many  in  YorkshiR 
country  parishes,  to  which  so  far  no  reference  has  been  made  this  afternoon ;  tad, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  people  to  r«idL  I 
refer  to  the  farm  servants.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  a  country  parish,  knows  hov 
great  the  difficulty  is  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  farm  servants,  espedallv  in  tk 
East  Riding.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  more  on  this  subject,  let  him  read  that  voj 
remarkable  book  called  *'  Ploughing  and  Sowing,"  by  Miss  Simpson,  the  daag^hter  oif 
a  former  rector  of  Boynton.  It  will  give  him  some  idea  of  the  life  and  temptations  of 
farm  servants,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them.  And  though  we  may  not  iD 
be  able  to  follow  Miss  Simpson's  methods,  we  shall  see  in  her  book  much  to  iodiole 
the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  such  work  as  hers  may  be  hopefully  undertaken.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
branch  of  work  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  which  more  strength  and  earnest- 
ness must  be  given  than  has  been  given  heretofore.  As  I  have  said,  I  speak  as  one 
painfully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  You  have  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  masters.  You  have  to  take  full  and  kindly  account  of  the  position  of  the  servants, 
the  little  time  they  have  for  themselves,  their  small  advantages,  their  great  tempti* 
tions,  and  so  forth.  But  we  must  try  by  some  means  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
We  must  by  some  means  get  close  to  them.  We  must  make  them  feel  we  care  fior 
them,  and  wish  for  their  own  sakes  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of  religion.  We 
must  not  despair,  or  give  up.  And  I  make  sure  that  kindliness,  patience,  and  pe^^ 
verence  will  in  due  time  be  crowned  with  success. 
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WORKING-WOMEN'S    MEETING. 

The  ^Ven.  R.  F.  Lefevre   Blunt,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding,  Canon  of  York,  and   Vicar  of  S.   Mary's, 

Scarborough,  in  the  Chair. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Chairman. 

It  is  my  Hrst  and  most  pleasant  duty  to  give  you  the  very  heartiest  welcome  in  ihf 
name  of  the  Church  Congress.  We  have  felt,  as  our  predecessors  at  other  Cong^ess^ 
have  felt,  that  such  a  great  Congress  would  not  be  complete  unless  there  was  s 
gathering  of  working-women.  Working-men  assembled  in  their  thousands  last  nipht : 
working-women  have  assembled  in  their  hundreds — shall  I  say  thousands? — to-<hy: 
for  not  merely  is  this  large  hall  full,  but  a  magnificent  overflow  meeting  is  also  being 
held  in  the  neighbouring  Christ  Church.  The  sight  of  a  meeting  like  this  is,  to  as 
men  who  sit  upon  the  platform,  enough  to  kindle  an  interest,  sympathy,  and  enthu- 
siasm to  which  each  of  us  would  desire  to  give  expression.  I  myself,  for  over  thirty 
years  of  my  ministerial  life,  have  had  very  much  to  do  with  women.  I  have  had  a  das 
of  young  women  for  twenty-six  years  with  over  100  members.  I  have  addressed 
mothers'  meetings,  week  by  week,  in  the  winter.  I  have  had  young  women  in 
confirmation  classes,  and  have  prepared  six  or  seven  hundred  of  them  for  confirmatiwJ- 
I  have  seen  women  under  the  saddest  circumstances.  In  early  life  I  was  connect^I 
with  a  hospital,  in  which  the  women's  wards  were  my  special  charge.  Later  on,  1 
used  to  visit  women  in  a  great  asylum,  where  I  sought  to  minister  to  them  in  times  of 
mental  affliction.     Then,  later  on  in  life,  I  was  chaplain  of  a  prison,  where  I  saw 
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women  not  only  hardened  in  sin,  bat,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  oftentimes  full  of  penitence  ; 
and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  been  chaplain  to  a  penitentiary — another  painful 
experience.     I  have,  therefore,  seen  women's  life  at  its  brightest,  and  I  have  seen  it 
at  its  saddest.     I  have  known  women  under  conditions  when  one  was  thankful  for  the 
joyous  hearts  God  had  given  them  ;  and  I  have  known  them  under  conditions  which 
tore  one's  own  heart.  '  I  can  therefore  assure  you  that  this  afternoon  I  speak  to  you 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  and  most  profound  interest  and  sympathy.     I  am  not 
berje  to  preach  to  you,  or  to  flatter  you,  or  to  coax  you,  or  to  scold  you,  but  to  say  a 
few  ivords  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master.     I 
was  struck  the  other  day  with  a  strange  catechism  I  was  reading — not  a  catechism 
connected  with  any  Christian  body.     Let  me  read  you  a  passage  or  two :  **  What  is 
cruel  ?     The  heart  of  a  viper.     What  is  more  cruel  than  that  ?    The  heart  of  a  woman. 
What  is  the  cruellest  of  all  ?    The  heart  of  a  sonless,  penniless  widow.     What  is  the 
chief  gate  to  hell  ?    A  womani     What  bewitches  like  wine  ?    A  woman.     Who  is 
the  wisest  of  the  wise  ?     He  who  has  not  been  deceived  by  women,  who  may  be 
compared  to  malignant  fiends.    What  are  fetters  to  men?    Women.     What  is  that 
which  cannot  be  trusted  ?    Women.     What  poison  is  that  which  appears  like  nectar  ? 
Women."    These  words  are  enough  to  amaze  one  ;  but  they  are  part  of  the  catechism 
of  a  creed  held  by  millions  of  the  human  race  who  are  not  Christians  ;  they  represent 
the  position  which  women  occupy  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Empire  where  Hinduism 
prevails.     What  is  it  that  has  changed  your  position  as  women  so  that  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  one  of  these  words  could  here  be  uttered  concerning  you  ?    What 
but   the  fact  that  Christianity  has  been  preached  in   this  land  for  centuries — that 
Christianity  which  honours  womanhood  as  it  honours  childhood.     If  your  position  is 
not  such  as  is  described  here,  it  is  in  large  measure  due,  not  to  the  civilization  of 
England — for  India'was  civilized  before  England — but  to  the  Christianity  of  England. 
If,  then,  women  are  occupying  a  more  honourable  position,  year  by  year,  than  ever 
before,  I  think  you,  my  friends,  ought  with  thankfulness  to  acknowledge  your  advan- 
tages, and  understand  more  fully  your  grave  responsibilities.     You  are  capable  of 
l)eing  greater  in  yourselves,  and  of^  doing  greater  things,  than  probably  you  have  yet 
imagined.     What  you  want — what  we  all  want — is  something  to  aim  at.     We  want 
what  is  called  an  ideal  life  to  strive  after.     We  shall  never  really  attain  it — it  would  be 
a  poor  ideal  if  we  could  ;  but  we  ought  to  set  it  before  us,  and  this  is  what  I  wish  you 
to  do  this  afternoon.     Now,  we  often  hear  the  powers  of  woman  contrasted  with 
those  of  man.     It  is  said  that  woman  is  weak  where  man  is  strong ;  that  is  only 
partially  true.      Woman  is  weaker  in   physical  constitution,  and   in   some  of   her 
mental  faculties.     She  is  more  dependent  upon  others,  is  probably  more  easily  led 
astray,  and  may  too  easily  give  her  afiections  to  those  who  do  not  'sdtogether  deserve 
them.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  latent  strength  in  womanhood.     W^omen 
have  greater  powers  of  endurance ;  they  can  bear  p)ain  better  than  men  ;  they  can 
endure  the  monotony  of  life  with  less  impatience ;  they  can  be  cheerful  where  we 
men  are  depressed  ;  they  are  endued  with  the  strength  of  patience,  of  perseverance, 
of  hope  ;  while  they  are  gifted  also  with  S3rmpathy  and  affection,  and  often  possess,  in 
a  larger  measure  than  men,  a  religious  instinct  which  inclines  them  towards  the  things 
of  God.     If  these  be  your  gifts,  how  are  you  employing  them  ?    Take  for  example 
your  relations  with  your  children.     Your  affection  for  them  is  divinely  implanted.    In 
the  earlier  years  of  child  life,  the  child  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  mother. 
How  sacred  the  tie  which  unites  mother  and  child  I     How  much  stronger  and  even 
more  tender  it  becomes  in  sickness  !     But  do  you  really  think  that,  as  children  grow 
older,  the  mother's  influence  increases  as  it  ought  ?    I  am  afraid  it  is  not  always  so. 
Too  soon  the  boy  or  girl  becomes  independent,  and  the  mother's  influence,  so  powerful 
for  good  at  four  or  five,  is  almost  lost  at  twelve  or  fourteen.     If  so,  ought  we  wholly 
to  blame  the  children  ?    May  not  mothers  be  at  fault  ?    Let  me,  then,  offer  you  one 
or  two  suggestions.     I  think  the  great  thing  we,  as  fathers  and  mothers  of  all  classes, 
have  to  aim  at,  is  this — we  must  gain  the  absolute  confidence  of  our  children.     Here 
lies  the  secret  of  an  influence  which  is  to  be  lasting.     Children  ought  to  trust  their 
parents.     They  will  not  trust  us  unless  we  invite  their  confidence — unless  from  their 
earliest  years  fathers  and  mothers  win  their  confidence  by  influence  based  on  affection. 
The  best  influence  is  not  that  which  is  maintained  by  force,  but  by  good  example  and 
devoted  affection.     I  entreat  you  to  seek  to  cultivate  in  your  children,  from  their 
tenderest  age,  this  simple  childlike  trust  in  your  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  love, 
which  will  lead  your  children  to  say :  "  I  love  my  mother  best,  and  I  trust  my  mother 
most,  therefore  there  is  nothing  I  wish  to  keep  from  my  mother ;  my  mother  is  my 
dearest  friend."    This  is  the  child  over  whom  you  have  gained  an  influence  which 
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will  last  beyond  the  aee  of  childhood.  '  Make  your  children  your  friends  and  yoar 
companions  ;  talk  to  them  ;  get  to  understand  their  thoughts  and  to  enter  into  theii 
feelings,  and  thus  they  will  tell  you  who  their  friends  are,  where  they  go,  and  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  are  out  of  doors.  They  will  naturally  tell  you  all,  not  is  if 
you  were  a  sort  of  inquisitor,  but  a  tender,  loving  mother.  If  so,  when  you  find 
anything  wrong  in  them,  you  will  gently  rebuke  and  kindly  Warn  them,  and  they 
¥rill  willingly  listen  and  obey;  then  there  will  be  none  of  Uiat  "nagging"— 
pardon  the  word — which  irritates  and  vexes  the  child.  Then  even  the  pimith* 
ment  and  correction  of  your  children  will  be  gentle  though  firm ;  then  if  you  ban 
a  passionate  child,  you  will  never  try  to  cure  passion  by  passion.  Gentle  firmness  wiH 
be  the  best  remedy.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  of  correcting  your  childien  by 
corporal  punishment.  Probably  the  punishment  that  will  answer  best  will  be  to  send 
the  child  out  of  your  presence  to  a  room  by  himself,  waiting  to  bring  him  back  on  the 
very  first  suggestion  of  regret.  But  if  you  would  do  this  aright  and  maintain  thii 
influence  over  your  children,  you  must  pray  with  them.  Of  course,  you  pcay  jvr 
your  children,  but  I  want  you  to  pray  with  your  children.  I  want  you  to  take  yoo 
child,  when  he  does  wrong,  and  say  a  short  prayer  beside  him  ;  and  when  he  confesR» 
that  he  is  sorry,  you  will  ask  God  to  forgive  him,  and  he  will  learn  that  God  Himself 
forgives,  where  best  that  lesson  can  be  learnt — by  the  mother's  side.  The  child  tdb 
the  mother  he  is  sorry ;  God  in  heaven  accepts  his  repentance,  and  God  foiRires 
and  the  mother  forgives  too.  Let  me  offer  another  piece  of  advice.  I  hope  you  will 
never  think  that  you  can  delegate  your  responsibility,  with  regard  to  your  children,  to 
others.  You  have  day-school  teachers,  good  Sunday-school  teachers,  good  clergymen 
— better  able  to  teach  than  you  are — but  the  training  of  your  children  must  not  \< 
given  over  entirely,  even  to  them.  The  teacher  of  the  day  school,  or  of  the  Sunday 
school,  or  the  clergyman  who  catechizes  in  church,  are  God's  appointed  ministers  to 
help  you,  but  they  are  not  ministers  to  do  the  work  you  ought  to  do  yourselves.  Yod 
are  to  take  a  lively  interest  and  a  personal  part  in  that  work  ;  and  then,  depend  cpoo 
it,  the  most  sacred  ties  of  fellowship  will  exist  between  you  and  your  children,  loey 
will  look  back  with  sweet  and  happy  memories  to  what  you  have  done  for  them,  ami 
as  they  grow  older,  although  they  may  be  independent  of  you  in  the  matter  of  wages 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  will  not  be  independent  of  you — in  the  matter  of  yonr 
guidance  and  counsel.  They  will  say,  **  I  am  not  independent  of  my  parents' 
affection,  or  of  the  counsel  that  they  give  me,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  as  I  grov 
older,  I  may  be  able  to  return  to  them  a  little  of  what  they  have  done  for  me  in  the 
years  of  my  childhood,  and  that  I  may  always  '  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  father 
and  mother.'"  Now,  I  should  like  to  have  with  you  one  word  for  your  own  selves. 
We  are  all  tempted  to  say,  **  I  can  do  so  little  for  Christ,  and  for  others,  therefore,  I 
will  do  nothing."  You  remember  the  parable  of  the  man  with  one  talent.  It  was 
the  man  who  had  one  talent — not  the  man  with  five,  or  the  man  with  ten  talents— 
who  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin.  I  suppose  he  said,  '^  I  have  only  one  talent ;  it  is  of  no 
use  my  attempting  to  do  anything  with  that."  Everyone  of  us  ought  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  God  has  given,  or  rather  lent  us,  be  it  little  or  much.  You  remember 
the  instance  of  the  widow  and  the  two  mites — how  our  Divine  Master  said  that  poor 
widow  had  cast  in  more  than  all  the  others,  because  they  had  cast  in  of  their 
abundance  what  they  could  well  spare  ;  she  gave  everything.  Why  are  we  told  that 
she  gave  two  mites,  and  not  a  farthing  ?  For  this  reason,  because  she  might  have 
put  one  into  the  treasury',  and  kept  one  for  herself;  she  had  two,  and  she  gave  them 
both  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  her  all,  and  all  she  gave.  Let  me  conclude  with  a 
story  which  happened  many  hundred  years  ago,  which  I  often  think  of  when  I  see 
people  who  can  do  but  little,  refusing  even  to  do  that  little,  forgetting  that  God  does 
not,  so  to  speak,  value  our  gifts  by  quantity,  but  by  quality  ;  it  is  not  the  amount  we 
give,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  give,  that  He  regards.  Some  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  building  one  of  the  most  magnificent  churches  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  in  Constantinople,  the  splendid  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  now. 
alas,  turned  into  a  Mahommedan  mosque.  Speaking  to  the  architect,  as  the  building' 
was  approaching  completion,  Justinian  ordered  this  inscription  to  be  placed  over  the 
superb  portal,  *' Justinian,  to  the  glory  of  God."  The  next  day,  however,  as  he 
approached  the  church  he  saw,  with  amazement  and  wonder,  that  the  words  over 
the  porch  were  :  "Euphrasia,  to  the  glory  of  (Jod."  He  summoned  the  architect, 
and  asked  how  it  was  the  name  of  Euphrasia  had  been  substituted  for  his  own.  The 
architect  knew  nothing  about  it  ;  and  the  legend  has  it  that  it  was  alteretl  by  angels 
in  the  night.  A  \)ioc\amA\."\oi\  vis^^  issued  in  the  city  to  discover  who  this  Euphrasia 
was.     At  last  a  poor  w'ldovf  csimt  ^oi'ww^,  c.cycv\ft^\\\^>Cwax\)aal  was  her  name.    The 
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Emperor  asked  her  what  she  had  done  towards  the  building  of  his  church.  She 
replied,  "  Gladly  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  saw  the  magnificence  of  the  church  that 
thou  Mrast  building,  and  I  asked  myself,  What  can  I,  a  poor  widow,  do,  with  nothing 
in  xny  possession,  to  contribute  to  so  great  an  edifice  ?  And  as  I  looked  through  my 
cottage  window,  I  saw  the  waggons,  carrying  stones  and  marbles,  dragged  by  the 
horses  who  were  struggling  up  the  hill  towards  the  church,  and  slipping  upon  the 
stones.  I  thought  that  I  would  take  straw  out  of  the  mattress  upon  which  I  slept, 
and  plAce  it  ujx)n  the  stones,  so  that  the  horses'  feet  would  not  slip.  That  was  all  I 
did.  Justinian  said,  "  Whilst  I  built  this  house  in  my  pride,  for  my  own  glory, 
this  Euphrasia  contributed  to  it  of  her  penury,  to  the  glory  of  God."  Euphrasia  was 
another  poor  widow,  who  gave  two  mites  to  God's  glory,  and  her  two  mites  were 
greater  in  His  sight  than  the  rich  offerings  which  the  Emperor  had  given  of  his 
abnndance.  You  can  imitate  these  poor  widows.  You  can  give  your  best  to  God  in 
the  training  of  ^our  children,  and  in  the  offering  of  yourselves  to  Him.  Give  in  love, 
give  in  sel^denial  to  Him  who  accepted  the  offering  of  the  widow  in  the  gospel,  and 
of  Euphrasia  in  Constantinople,  and  you  shall  receive  that  best  and  highest 
commendation,  **  I  say  unto  you,  this  woman  hath  cast  in  more  than  all  who  gave  of 
th^  abundance,  she  hath  given  all  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 
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Mr.  Archdeacon  and  Sisters  in  Christ  and  in  Church  Life— We  here  on  the 
platform,  and  you,  are  brought  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  we  want  to  get  in 
touch  Mrith  one  another.  We  want  to  be  conscious  of  some  common  interest,  and  the 
very  moment  I  got  to  your  town  I  saw  a  very  common  interest  existed  between  us. 
I  come  from  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  when 
I  got  to  Hull  was  a  monument  to  William  Wilberforce  ;  and  as  I  moved  along  your 
streets  I  saw  also  that  there  was  a  Wilberforce  Hall,  and  my  thoughts  went  back  at 
once  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  we  spent  what  was  over  from  the  Westminster  Abbey 
monument  upon  a  public  hall  called  the  Wilberforce  Hall.  Therefore  I  shall  always 
feel  there  is  something  in  common  between  Hull  and  Free  Town  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Then  again,  in  London,  I  met  Mr.  Stanley,  the  great  African  traveller,  and  I  heard 
him  tell  how  that  when  he  had  emerged  from  that  difficult  and  long  and  weary  forest 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  he  suddenly  met  with  two  men,  who  had  evidently  come 
from  a  distance.  These  men  proved  to  be  Christians,  and  they  came  into  the  camp. 
Presently  they  came  up  to  Mr.  Stanley  and  said :  *' We  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  We 
have  just  escaped  from  Uganda.  We  are  some  of  the  persecuted  Christians  there. 
We  have  never  seen  any  white  men  before  except  our  missionaries,  and  we  want  to 
ask  you.  Are  you  a  Christian  ?*'  Mr.  Stanley  was  startled  to  meet  that  question  in  the 
heart  of  Africn,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  I  hope  so."  And  they  said,  "  Well,  sir,  are  all 
white  men  Christians?"  and  Mr.  Stanley  said,  "  How  could  I  tell  them  the  truth?" 
I  thought  I  would  wait  and  let  them  find  out.  I  said,  **  Well,  let  us  hope  so."  We 
are  here  this  afternoon  because  we  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  that  is  a  grand  bond 
of  union.  Oh  !  my  sisters,  you  are  so  surrounded  by  holy  associations  and  Christian 
traditions  that  there  is  danger  lest  you  lightly  deal  with  a  question  like  this  ;  but,  if 
by  any  means  you  were  to  be  deprived  of  them  and  be  sent  to  a  land  like  ours,  where 
you  are  absolutely  without  this  scaffolding  which  now  supports  you,  where  and  what 
would  you  be  ?  And  is  it  not  well  at  a  great  gathering  like  this  to  let  the  question 
come  home  to  our  hearts,  as  it  doubtless  came  home  to  Mr.  Stanley's,  and  to  ask 
ourselves,  "Am  I  a  Christian  ?  "  Is  my  religion  a  mere  matter  of  inheritance  (and 
it  is  a  grand  inheritance),  or  is  it  a  matter  of  personal  conviction  ?  Should  I  be  a 
Christian  and  have  the  courage  to  confess  Christ,  if  I  were  to  be  put  down  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  where  public  opinion  was  all  the  other  way — on  the  side  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  and  slavery,  and  falsehood,  and  wrong — on  the  side  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ?  In  this  wonderful  land  it  is  hard  to  do  wrong :  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  do  right ;  but  in  that  land  it  is  hard  to  do  right  and  very  easy  to 
do  wrong.  I  say  **  Arc  you  a  Christian ? "  Have  you  realized  your  baptism?  Our 
chairman  told  you  of  an  emperor  who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  I  will  tell  you  of 
an  emperor  in  Germany  but  a  few  years  ago.  When  king  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor 
William  went  one  day  to  inspect  a  school.     There  were  vaiioM*  ob\ec\s  «\v3^V^  -wAV^ 
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took  up  a  watch  and  said,  *'  What  kingdom  does  this  belong  to  ?"     One  child  said, 
*^  Sire,  it  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom."     "  Quite  right,"  said  the  emperor,  and  he 
took  up  an  apple  and  said,  '*  Of  what  kingdom  is  tluit?**  and  he  received  answer, 
"  That  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom."    **  Quite  right ; "  and  the  king  said,  "To 
what   kingdom  do   I   belong?"     The  children   hardly  liked   to  tell   the  king  be 
belonged  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  but   one  child,   in  child-like  innocence,  said: 
**  Please,  sire,  you  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God."    The  king  was  very  much  affected, 
and  he  said  :  **  Yes  ;  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  it,  and  I  hope  I  may  nem 
forget  it."    We  cannot  here  deal  in  theological  phrases  or  exact  Scriptural  definitioiii; 
but  there  is  a  state  we  have  to  pass  into  before  we  can  interest  ourselves  in  the  aSun 
of  God's  kingdom,  the  Church.     You  may  be  familiar  with  the  wretched,  miserable, 
grovelling,  dirty  life  of  the  grub  at  the  bottom  of  the  stagnant  pool ;  and  if  yoa  tie 
fond  of  natural  history  you  will  have  watched  that  grub,  and  have  found  that  the 
time  comes  when  it  is  developed  into  a  state  which  is  an  entire  resurrection — it  is 
developed  into  a  beautiful  butterfly.     Now,  are  you  conscious  in  your  own  personal 
lives  of  having  undergone  some  such  experience?    And  when  you  are  in  the  kingdoai 
of  God  you  have  found  that  it  is  something  infinitely  higher  and  wider  and  fuller  than 
anything  upon  this  earth.     Then  if  we  are  Christians  and  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  we  have  common  interests.      **  Now,"  as  S.  Paul   says,   "you  are  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God."     What   a  cold  word  the  word    "stranger"  is.     At  the  time  of  which  the 
Archdeacon  spoke,  not  to  be  a  Greek  was  to  be  a  barbarian,  and  not  to  have  a  right 
to  call  oneseu  a  Jew  was  to  be  a  dog  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew.      Stranger  or  foreigner  is 
a  cold  word,  and  if  you  lived  in  Africa  and  saw  the  fearful  state  of  things  there— ooe 
half  enslaved  to  the  other  half — you  would  be  glad  you  are  not  a  foreigner,  but  were 
gathered  into  such  a  snug  and  sure  place  as  this  mother  England.     And  I  hope  ako 
you  have  the  feeling  of  citizenship,  and  that  you  are  jealous  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  are  Christians  who  never  seem  to  get  beyond  the  question,  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  "     If  at  the  end  of  a  more  or  less  successful  life  they  are  able  to  read  a 
fairly  clear  title  to  happiness  in  another  world,  they  think  life  will  have  been  a  success. 
But  what  is  redemption  but  opening  to  service  ?    Why  are  we  delivered  from  anxioos 
thoughts  about  our  own  personal  safety,  but  that  we  may  think   of  others  and 
especially  of  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ?    If  this  is  so,  you  will  not 
need  me  to  ask  you  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  Church  Congress.     Yoo 
will  do  so  because  you  are  a  fellow  citizen  with  all  those  who  have  trod  this  holy  road 
before  you,  and   the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  have  become  more  interesting  than  your 
own  personal  affairs.       No  citizenship  could  thrive  without  this  conviction,  and  you 
will  be  especially  anxious  to  read   that  part  of  the  Church  Congress  report  which 
tells  of  the  work  of  the  Church  abroad.     I   have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  position  of  women  in  Africa.     I  know  there  are  many  anxious  women 
here — women  who  find  it  hard  to  sit  still ;  energetic  women,  who  get  wearied  out 
long  before  night,  because  their  spirits  are  stronger  than  their  bodies  ;  and  for  them 
I  should  be  inclined   to  take  a  text  from   Ruth,  and  say,  '*  Sit  still,  my  daughter;" 
the  things  you  are  so  anxious  about  are  sure  to  come  right,  all  things  come  to  tbo« 
who  know  how  to  wait  ;  sit  still,  and  many  of  your  perplexities  will  right  themselves  = 
if,  as  you  say,  you  trust,  and  wait,  and   pray.     But  if  I  were  speaking  to  African 
women,  that  is  the  last  text  in  the  world  I  should  use  ;  because  they  are  women  who 
like  to  sit  still  very  much  indeed.     Their  usual  salutation  is  "Joko" — "Sit  down.'" 
They  would  like  to  sit  down  from  morning  till  night.     Now,  among  these  peopk 
what  do  I  find  to  be  the  state  of  women  ?     I  find  polygamy  and  slavery.     **  Slavery,' 
you  say  ;  **  didn't  Wilberforce  put  that  down  ?  "     He  put  down  trading  in  slaves  but 
not  domestic  slavery.     He  made  it  impossible  for  the  slaves  to  be  taken  over  to  iIk 
West  Indies,  and  made  it  unlawful  for  people  to  have  slaves  on  British  soil,  therefore 
in  our  coast  colonies  there  is  no  slavery,  but  domestic  slavery  exists  in  Africa ;  and 
while  I  would  do  everything  to  root  it  out,  I  should  not  too  hastily  interfere  with  such 
a  patriarchal  system.     The  slaves  are  like  grown-up  children  ;  they  have  no  will  of 
their  own,  and  know  no  anxieties,  and  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  liberty  if  you 
gave  it  to  them.     Therefore,  I  would  leave  domestic  slavery  to  the  law  S.  Paul  left 
It  to,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."     Then,  as  to  polygamy — a  school 
word,  meaning  a  lot  of  wives.     But  how  could,  say,  eighty  wives  of  one  man  do  their 
relative  duties  in   the  household  without  a  little  friction?     I  sat  beside  such  a  man 
only  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  a> 
(hat  man  did.     My  answei  \s,  vVv^^^  dou't  do  it.     Envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness  live  m  Vhe  ^o\>,'^ajaCvs.'0^  Vwcvt.     "^aw  -^^a^  ^\ll  never   understand 
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frican  polygamy  until  you  know  that  the  husband  does  not  make  himself  responsible 
>r  the  keep  of  these  wives.  The  African  heathen  woman  has  to  work  for  her  husband, 
id  the  more  wives  a  roan  has  the  better  off  he  is.  These  women  are  not  indifferent 
»  dress,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  we  often  hear  of  wars  in  Africa 
lused  by  women,  or  rather  by  man's  wrong  use  of  them.  The  polygamist  sends 
is  wives  to  other  tribes  to  embroil  him  in  a  quarrel  with  them.  And  what  is  the 
slatimi  of  these  women  to  their  children  ?  Well,  they  begin  by  being  tied  behind 
lem,  and  are  just  dragged  up.  In  our  colonies  we  have  native  churches,  with  a 
ative  clergy,  but  all  society  is  honeycombed  with  heathenism.  Supposing  that  in 
lull  there  was  Holy  Trinity,  S.  James's,  Christ  Church,  and  so  forth,  and  all  good 
*hri8tian  teaching  given  in  them  ;  but  that  you  in  your  homes  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  your  lives  were  honeycombed  with  heathens  and  Mahommedans,  of  the  same 
olotir  and  speaking  the  same  language,  would  you  not  under  such  circumstances  find 
t  difficult  to  keep  strong  ?  Let  me  close  with  saying  a  word  about  the  future.  You 
nay  have  to  do  with  people,  young  men  especially,  who  will  go  to  this  rapidly- 
•peoing  up  country,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  the  first 
Lod  then  we  shall  not  have  so  much  trouble,  and  have  to  constantly  lament  that  so 
nany  of  our  English  people  don't  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  about  the  claims 
>f  Christ  upon  them.  I  look  to  you,  mothers,  to  be  the  mothers  of  missionaries  for 
hat  land — missionaries  not  necessarily  to  be  ordained.  Africa  demands  unique 
reatment,  and  if  we  don't  teach  those  people,  rapidly  emerging  from  slavery,  to  use 
heir  bodies  in  industrial  pursuits,  we  shall  Europeanize  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
ve  shall  ruin  their  natural  characteristics.  I,  therefore,  hope  you  will  help  us  to 
iolve  this  difiicult  problem.  If  the  Church  is  true  to  herself,  she  is  the  greatest 
Salvation  Army  in  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  better  suited  for  these  people  than 
Mir  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer — especially  the  Ten  Commandments.  Thus,  as  their  moral  sense 
:onies  up  to  the  necessary  standard,  we  should,  under  God,  build  up  a  strong  people 
vrith  evangelists  of  their  own,  who  would  do  for  Africa  what  we  could  never  hope 
o  do. 


The   Very   Rev.    Edward   C.   Maclure,   D.D.,  Dean   of 

Manchester. 

L  AM  sure  no  one  can  rise  in  such  a  vast  assembly  without  a  serious  sense  of  respon- 
ability.  I  am  going  to  touch  upon  one  of  many  evils  of  the  social  system  of 
to-day,  not  in  your  class  only,  but  m  all.  I  refer  to  the  want  of  subordination  and  of 
:he  spirit  of  obedience — that  spirit  of  obedience  which  is  in  consonance  with  the 
divine  will.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  your  duty  in  regard  to  impressing  this 
law  of  obedience  upon  your  children  so  long  as  they  remain  ynder  the  parental 
roof.  This  law  of  obedience,  as  you  know,  is  enshrined  in  one  of  the  Command- 
ments, and  is  the  first  Commandment  with  promise — **a  promise  "  alike  '*  to  you  and 
to  your  children."  This  divine  law  of  obedience  was  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
9ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  went  down  and  was  subject  to  those  who  were  called 
His  parents.  He  was  subject  to  the  law  of  His  mother,  and  was  guided  by  the 
sooosel  of  His  reputed  father.  I  cannot  trace  to  a  higher  authority  the  duty  of 
obedience.  Now,  this  law  of  obedience  seems  to  me  to  be  a  law  which  is  being 
infringed  in  all  classes  of  society  to-day.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  insubordination 
to  parents  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law  of  obedience  inculcated  in  the  life  ol 
3XLX  Lord.  You  may  trace  to  it,  as  to  the  root,  a  great  deal  of  the  insubordination  in 
other  relationships,  of  employed  to  employer,  of  servant  to  master,  and  in  all  ranks 
of  both  commercial  and  domestic  life.  Every  man  seems  to  think  that  he  is  better 
than  his  neighbour,  which  is  the  very  contrary  spirit  to  that  which,  in  the  letters  of 
S.  Paul,  is  expressed  by  the  advice  that  we  should  "each  esteem  other  better  than  them- 
selves." But  the  child  is  bound  to  obey  its  parents  on  the  highest,  because  divine, 
principle.  Now,  I. believe  that  in  these  days  parents  are  more  at  fault  in  this  respect 
than  their  children.  They  are  at  fault  in  what  are  called  the  better  classes.  I  should 
like  them  to  continue  to  be  called  the  better  classes  so  long  as  they  will  always  be 
better,  but  I  fimd  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  by  no  means  among  the  best.  It  is, 
however,  among  the  working  classes  that  this  law  of  obedience  is  most  seriously 
neglected.     It  is  a  case  of  the  old  **  corban,"  a  gift,  over  again,  for  directly  a  child 
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can  give  his  parents  any  money  he  earns,  he  seems  to  think  he  is  free  of  their  rule, 
though  he  is  certainly  not  free  of  that  rule  according  to  the  law  of  his  God.    Per- 
sonally,   I  dislike  the  present  day  familiarity  of  children  towards  their    paientL 
Confidence,  as  the  chairman  has  wisely  told  you,  there  should  be  between  parent  and 
child,  but  confidence  founded  on  respect.     I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  agree  with  luib 
that  you  are  never  to  use  the  rod,  because  I  think  Solomon  was  almost  as  wise  as  the 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.     Not  that  I  approve  of  working  mothers  running  after 
their  children,  and  shouting,  "Come  here,  and  I  will  warm  your  jacket  for  you."   I 
am  afraid  if  I  was  little  Johnny  I  should  under  the  circumstances  wait  untU  modier 
had  cooled  down,  and  I  could  get  my  jacket  warmed  by  the  fire.     At  the  same  time, 
there  should  not  be  undue  familiarity  between  parent  and  child.     If  I  be  a  &thcr, 
where  is  mine  honour?    '*  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  and  parents  should  teadi 
their  children  to  honour  them.      Of  course  they  should  be  able  to  feel  that  yon  are 
doing  everything  you  can  to  make  their  lives  as  bright  and  happy  as  God  shall  grant, 
and  this  with  as  little  constraint  as  possible.     At  the  same  time,  I  do  entreat  yon  as 
you  love  your  children  to  teach  them  to  obey  you — to  obey  you  because  it  is  your  doe. 
What  would  be  the  result  ?    Would  it  not  make  you  very  careful  with  your  words,  so 
that  you  would  not  have  to  **hark  back  "  from  any  position  you  had  taken  up,  and 
that  you  may  see  that  that  little  child  will  be  conscious  in  the  future  that  you  havt 
been  true  and  done  what  is  right.     Teach  them,  for  God*s  sake,  to  obey  you.    Bojs 
and  girls  in  these  days  seem  very  early  to  assume  the  position  of  men  and  women.    A 
woman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  and  seemed  not  to  blush  at  the  confession  of  it, 
**  You  tell  me  to  bid  Sarah  Jane  do  so  and  so,  but  she  is  thirteen  years  old,  and 
therefore  she  may  do  as  she  likes."     I  am  sorry  to  say  the  clergy  nowadays  are  not 
permitted  to  have  to  do  with  them  as  catechumens  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  at 
the  earliest ;  in  the  good  old  Prayer-book  we  are  told  that  so  soon  as  they  can  say 
the    Creed,    the    Lord's    Prayer,    and    the   Ten    Commandments,  they  ^ould  be 
brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed.      But  we  are  now   told   they  are  not  oM 
enough  ;  they  don't  know  their  responsibility.     I  don't  say  whether  that  answer  is  in 
all  cases  right  or  wrong,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Prayer-booK  and  to  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus,   who,  being  a  Jewish  child, 
"  when  He  was  twelve  years  old,"  went  through  a  ceremony  corresponding  to  con- 
firmation.     But  if  a   child   is  not   old   enough    to  understand  the  responsibility  of 
confirmation,  is  that  child  old  enough  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  family  life?  to 
say  to  father  and  mother,   **  I  am  getting  my  own  wages  now,  and  I  will  have  my 
own  way?"     I  am  not  here  to  scold  you,  but  to  beseech  you  that  you  do  not  make 
this  desperate  mistake.     I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  day  back  again  when  the  boy 
in  all  classes  of  life  would  "  cap  "  his  father,  and  I  should  not  object  altogether  to 
the  time   returning  when    the  boy  should  say   **sir"  to  his   father.     Our   modem 
ways  breed  a  familiarity,  which  is  the  mother  of  contempt  ;  and  the  sooner  you  have 
parents  of  every  class  inculcating  this  law  in  all  its  force,  the  better  will  it  l>e  for  the 
manners  of  good  old   Christian  England.     Of  course  the  method  of  compassing  thb 
will  differ  in  different  cases,  and,    therefore,  if  you   are  to  be  of  Christian  service 
amongst   your   children — especially    those    growing-up    children — I    would    further 
especially  ask  you  to  make  some  little  study  of  their  individual  characters.     Every 
character  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  every  character  is  therefore  worth  studying.     There 
is  a  holy  Gospel  according  to  S.  John,  of  which  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
is  this — that  in  it  our  Lord,  by  a  few  master  strokes,  sketches  off  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  the  portraits  of  each  of  those  upon  whom  He  looks — it  may  be  Philip,  or  Nico- 
demus,  or  Thomas,  or  whom  you  please.      In  each  of  these  characters  He  seems  to 
put  His  holy  finger  upon  the  leading  trait.      You  should   try  to  cultivate  your  child. 
You  will  say,  "  I  am  not  clever  enough."    But  you  are  clever  enough  ;  if  you  will  ask 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  will  remember  that  your  children,  in  that  they  have  been 
baptized,  are  consecrated  to  His  service.     If  you  ask   Ilim  in  prayer,  and  use  your 
"  mother  wit,"  which  has  brought  this  great  commercial  community  and   others  to 
their  present  pitch  of  prosperity,  depend  upon  it  God  will  teach  you  what  it  is  in  Mary 
or  Jane,  or  John  or  William,  that  you  should  try  to  draw  out.     Study  the  characters 
of  each  of  your  children  ;    they  are  all  different.      I  was  talking  to  a  mother  this 
morning  on  this  very  subject,   and   she   described    to   me   accurately   the   difierent 
characteristics  of  her  children.      If  you  try,  God  helping  you,    thus   to  study  the 
character  of  each  of  your  children,  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  exercise  a  whole- 
some restraint  over  them,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  what  is  favourable  and  true  and 
]\i?>{,  and  of  good  report,  and  to  repress  what  you  may  detect  of  the  germs  of  evil. 
Their  characters  wiU  gtovj  wwOiex  "^owi  V^xA  ^lA  ^<i%Vwc^^  care,  and   will  develop 
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tuents  which  will  make  them  a  praise  in  the  earth,  and  a  comfort  to  themselves 
3  yon.  One  word  about  your  husbands,  and  only  one.  In  a  rather  rough  piece 
rice  once  given  to  a  young  wife  by  a  friend,  I  will  venture  to  couch  some  very 
ly  truth.  She  asked  how  she  should  retain  her  husband's  affections,  and 
red  this  startling  reply,  **  Feed  the  brute.^^  There  is  a  philosophy  in  this  counsel 
I  expresses  what  I  would  emphasize,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  look  after  those 
ire  comforts  which  will  prove  to  your  husband  that  you  know  he  is  a  compound 
y  body  as  well  as  soul.  You  may  approach  the  latter  very  often  by  considera- 
or  the  former,  and  win  your  way  to  his  affections,  which  you  wish  to  gain  for 
t's  sake,  by  care  for  all  that  concerns  his  physical  welfare.  These  and  other 
3,  no  doubt,  seem  to  make  up  for  you  only  a  humdrum  kind  of  existence,  but  it 
»e  a  happy  one  if  enterprised  in  the  right  spirit. 

•*  All  may  of  Thee  partake ; 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean 
Which  with  his  tincture,  for  Thy  sake, 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws. 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  turneth  all  to  gold." 

a  bright,  clean,  cheerful  home  for  your  husbands,  and  do  what  you  can  to 
to  them,  both  by  the  training  of  your  children  and  by  your  own  life,  that  they 
a  rich  reward  for  entering  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  That  estate  is  too 
disparaged,  especially  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  from  the  sordid  spirit  of 
iness  which  is  the  curse  both  of  men  and  women  to-day.  But  in  it  may  be  found 
^e  who  will,  opportunity  for  the  noblest  exercise  of  self-control,  self-discipline, 
slf-denial,  which  you  may  practise  to  your  own  great  good,  and  illustrate  for  the 
t  of  the  children  whom  God  has  given  you. 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  S.  John's,  Cardiff. 

RIBNDS — I  am  encouraged  to  speak  to  you  by  the  fact  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
ss  you  as  "  ladies,"  with  a  kind  of  mincing  accent,  but  as  **  working- women.  Do 
lisunderstand  me— no  one  has  a  greater  respect  for  the  term  "lady,"  properly 
id  ;  but  it  is  more  or  less  a  conventional  term,  whereas  "  working-women  "  is  one 
iversal  signification,  and  the  working-woman  who  does  her  work  honourably, 
;tly,  kindly,  and  well,  has  the  highest  of  all  claims  to  the  title  of  **  lady."  Like 
rhairman,  I  have  had  much  experience  of  women  in  large  centres  of  population, 
s  he  spoke  of  that  as  some  qualification  for  his  task«  I  may  be  permitted  to  claim 
ime.  I  have  a  very  large  number  of  the  fairer  sex  in  my  town,  which  is  nearly 
ge  as  Hull,  and  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  larger.  This  morning  I  went  over  to 
eighbouring  town  of  I3everley,  and  tried  to  drink  in  some  of  the  inspiration 
I  has  its  home  among  such  splendid  structures  as  those  to  be  found  there,  and  I 
:o  myself,  '*  when  I  get  among  my  friends  this  afternoon,  I  will  speak  to  them 
the  beauty,  and  greatness,  and  blessedness  of  hidden  service  "  ;  such  service,  or 
or  duty  as  may  never,  perhaps,  be  noticed  by  man,  but  cannot  fail  to  be  seen 
>d.  As  I  cast  my  eye  over  Beverley  Minster,  I  noticed  that  every  part,  every 
,  from  floor  to  roof,  was  wonderfully  and  carefully  carved  ;  there  was  no  scamp- 
'  work,  nothing  badly  wrought.  It  was  evident,  with  regard  to  every  tiny  detail, 
he  working-man  had  put  his  whole  heart  into  his  work,  bestowing  his  very  best 
it,  regardless  whether  man  was  to  notice  it  or  not.  He  sought  to  make  his  work 
eifect  expression  of  his  most  cunning  skill  and  maturest  strength.  And  so  I 
ht  I  would  speak  a  few  words  to  you,  as  from  a  text,  about  what  I  call  the 
f  and  happiness  of  hidden  service  rendered  to  man,  and  therefore  to  God.  Now 
i  heard  that  you  Yorkshire  people  are  rather  clannish,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
ision  that  you  are  also  marvellously  "cute."    My  first  illustration  of  an  act  of 
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hidden  service  happened  to  be  the  very  one  your  chairman  has  jost  given  you  in  the 
story  of  Justinian.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Archdeacon  is  a  thought-reader,  hot  if 
he  were,  he  could  not  have  entered  into  the  recesses  of  my  mind  more  effectually  thu 
he  has  done.  But  I  can  happily  find  an  illustration  oi  zxt  aci  of  work  in  my  om 
experience,  drawn — not  from  legend — but  from  fact.  In  a  dismal  court  in  my  own 
parish  there  also  lived  a  poor  widow  ;  a  poor  widow  into  whose  life  entered  nuoj 
sorrows.  First  of  all  her  husband — the  breadwinner — was  ill,  before  he  died,  wsk  t 
wasting  illness  for  nine  years ;  then  she  had  one  little  boy — her  only  child — whoaov 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  he  had  a  succession  of  accidents,  one  of  them  being  thit  be 
fell  under  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  cart,  and  had  his  arm  crushed  and  broken.  Moit' 
over  we  had  at  that  time  a  savings  bank  at  Cardiff,  which,  through  a  great  act  of  6nd 
on  the  part  of  its  actuary,  was  unable  to  pay  its  depositors  m  full,  and  in  it  her 
slender  savings  were  invested  ;  but,  whatever  happened,  she  never  lost  heart  MFbes 
she  received  her  share  of  the  bank  money,  she  came  to  my  house,  and  when  we  were 
alone  she  said,  **  Vicar,  I  am  not  going  to  keep  all  this  money,  which  is  more  thu  I 
ever  expected  to  get."  We  were  re-building  and  restoring  our  parish  church  at  that 
time,  to  receive  the  Congress,  which  assembled  in  Cardiff  last  year,  and  she  placed  on 
my  table  £'^^  saying,  *'  This  I  give  to  God,  and  I  give  it  as  a  thank-offering  for  wfait 
He  has  given  me.  Was  not  that  an  act  of  cheerful,  self-denying,  hidden  service 
rendered  to  God  ?  My  next  illustration  is  an  act  of  prayer  or  faith.  Some  forty-fife 
years  ago,  a  little  orphan  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  eldest  son  of  his  mother,  im 
l)eing  sent  away  from  a  town  in  Norfolk  to  friends  in  London.  In  those  days,  rail- 
ways did  not  exist  more  than  thirty  miles  out  of  London  in  that  direction,  and  thebof 
had  to  travel  by  the  side  of  the  mail  guard  of  the  stage-coach.  He  is  a  very  intiaMte 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  has  often  told  me  how,  that  before  that  stage-coach  started, 
his  mother,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  upstair^  aad 
l)efore  the  last  parting,  bade  him  kneel  down  beside  her  as  she  said,  **  My  son,  evcij 
day  repeat  these  words,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spiot 
within  me.'  "  That  son  still  lives  to  use  the  prayer,  and  the  memory  of  that  soleno 
scene — fadeless  with  the  years— has  been  the  inspiration  and  saf^uard  of  his  fife- 
All  through  those  forty-five  years  he  has  never  omitted  daily  to  repeat  those  woithi 
and  his  belief  is  that,  again  and  again,  he  has  been  saved  from  evil  by  the  power  df 
that  mother's  simple,  humble,  unrecorded  prayer.  My  dear  friends,  working-wooeD 
of  Hull,  this  is  my  message  to  you.  It  is  but  a  brief  one.  There  is  not  one  of  yo> 
here  to  whom  it  may  not  be  addressed,  and  who  may  not  carry  some  of  its  leaoos 
into  practice.  Your  ways  may  be  very  humble,  and  your  opportunities  few,  but  this 
you  can  do  :  you  can  consecrate  to  good  uses  the  best  thai  is  in  you  ;  you  can  seek  lo 
tread  the  "  more  excellent  way  ;  "  you  can  strive  to  "  be  not  weary  in  well-doing." 
This  you  can  do  :  you  can  "seek  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  failh,"  and  if  you  act  with  singleness  of  heart  and  kindliness 
of  purpose,  you  will  be  rendering  a  beautiful  service  to  man  and  to  God,  and  "yoer 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  one  day  reward  you  openly." 


The  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  S.  James's,  Holloway,  N. 

Althohgh  I  cannot  claim  the  experience  of  the  preceding  speakers,  I  can  speak  oi 
the  principle  of  common  action.  I  would  with  them  hold  up  for  your  imitation  tbc 
example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  of  no  higher  example  to  bring  before  fw 
of  what  a  working-man  or  a  working-woman  should  be.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary 
thing.  It  needs  an  Englishman  to  understand  Shakespeare  and  a  German  to  apj^, 
ciate  Goethe,  and  yet  yon  have  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lx>rn  in  that  little  strip  tf 
land  at  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  example  whom  we  may  hold  up  to  ill 
nationalities.  And  not  only  so.  We  have  in  our  Lord  Jesus  not  only  the  greater 
example  of  manliness  that  we  may  put  before  men,  but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  greatest 
example  of  womanliness  that  we  can  put  before  women.  For  our  Lord  Jesus  has 
exalted  those  very  virtues  which  are  the  glory  of  you  women  into  being  virtues  in  tite 
eyes  of  the  world.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  your  womanly  virtues  of  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  humility,  of  power  to  do  that  hidden  work  of  which  the  last  speaker 
dwelt  upon,  and  He  has  lifted  up  those  virtues  which  the  world  rather  trampled  oo 
before,  so  that  l\\ey  calcVv  vV\e  ^Vox'^  o(  Vvcaven  and  shine  back  with  all  the  reflection  oJ' 
the  light  which  He  YvassWevV  \xvoyv  \)tv«K\.     '^^^^  >>^^\^Vw^^  ^  saY^  as  we  have  thi> 
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glorious  example  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  we  remember  all  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  done  for  women,  and  what  women  have  done  for  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  when  we  remember  that  amid  all  the  dark  clouds  that  surrounded  the  cross, 
when  even  His  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled,  they  were  women  and  women  alone  that 
stood  beside  die  cross ;  when  we  remember  how  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  eiven  us 
thb  great  example  of  womanly  virtue,  and  how  He  has  elevated  women,  it  is  surely 
qtdte  right  that  we  should  have  this  great  gathering  of  working-women  connected 
with  our  Congress,  that  we  may  take  counsel  about  those  great  dimculties  that  you  so 
often  have  to  encounter.    We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  working- women 
have  great  difficulties.     As  the  family  increases,  and  as,  alas,  too  often  the  health 
decreases,  difficulties  increase  more  and  more  ;  but  then  let  us  remember  the  grand 
powers  you  women  possess — your  power  over  your  husbands.     I  believe  there  is  a 
marvellous  power  over  a  man  in  a  woman's  love.     I  remember  going  back  one  day 
from  my  own  Saturday  evening  prayer  meeting,  and  passing  the  corner  of  one  of  our 
great  London  streets  where  a  public-house  hung  out  its  gaudy  sign.     I  saw  a  poor 
woman  crouching  down  in  the  shelter  of  the  doorway,  striving  every  now  and  then  to 
(gather  up  something  in  her  arms.     I  watched  her  as  every  now  and  then  she  peered 
into  those  open  doors,  and  presently  I  saw  a  big  burly  man  come  out,  and  the  tender 
woman  gathered  up  the  baby  in  her  tattered  shawl,  and  she  tried  to  support  him  down 
to  the  miserable  place  they  called  home,  when,  with  an  oath,  he  threw  her  oflf  against 
the  wall.    But  she  would  not  be  repulsed,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  what  a  power 
is  that  of  woman's  love  I     Here  is  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  it  and  rejecting  it,  yet 
her  love  clings  to  him  still.    Surely  a  picture  of  God's  great  love  to  us,  how  His  Holy 
Spirit  watcheth  over  us,  and  while  we  said  "  No,   not  now,"  and  tried  to  put  Him 
away.  He  still  hovered  over  us.     There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  woman's  love.     Oh, 
woman,  put  forth  that  power ;  mould  that  husband  to  yourself;  and  God  grant  that 
yoo  may  find  in  him  a  strong  oak,  around  whom  you  may  cling,  and  that  you  with 
Ul  your  family  may  be  able  to  adorn  his  life  with  grace  and  beauty.     But  there  is  not 
c»nly  your  influence  with  your  husband  ;  there  is  your  influence   with  your  child.     I 
well  remember  that  at  Cambridge,  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  us  whom  God  had  drawn  to 
Himself,  asked  a  great  evangelist  to  come  down  and  address  the  undergraduates.     At 
1.    breakfast  next  morning  fourteen  or  fifteen    assembled    and    the    conversation 
turned     upon    the    mother's    influence,    and    I    well    remember    that    great    man 
saying,   "  It  would  be    ver^    interesting  to  know  how  many  of  those  here  had 
godly  mothers,  to  whose    influence    they    might  trace    their  spiritual  thoughts ; " 
mod    every    one    of   those    fourteen    or    fifteen    rose   to   their   feet  to  testify  that 
they    had    godly    mothers    to    whose  influence  they    owed  so  much.      I  do    not 
think  you  know  the  power  mothers  have  over  young  men.     A  lady  once  told  me  this 
story  : — As  soon  as  her  first-born  child  was  born,  she  used  to  spend  hour  after  hour 
whispering  the  name  of  Jesus  over  the  little  cot,  in  the  hope  that  that  child  would 
utter  that  blessed  name  as  the  first  name  its  infant  lips  tried  to  frame.     But  it  was  not 
so  to  be.     Its  first  words  were  not  Jesus,  but  "  ma-ma."     "  Well,  then,"  she  said, 
*'  I  determined  that  mamma  should  be  as  like  Jesus  to  that  little  child  as  mamma  could 
1)e."     That  woman  tried  to  live  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  fully  out ;  she  tried  to  show 
that  same  tenderness,  sympathy,  gentleness,  love — those  same  virtues  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  exalted  ;  she  tried  to  live  them  before  her  children  that  her  children  might 
see  the  Christ-life  lived  on  earth  by  their  own  mother.     Our  chairman  alluded  to 
Sunday-school  teachers ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  influence  of  the  home. 
You  may  perhaps  have  heard  the  fable  of  Mother  and  Father  Crab,  who  were  anxious 
that  little  Crab  should  be  taught  to  walk  straight,  for  little  Crab  had  a  nasty  habit  of 
going  sideways.   They  found,  therefore,  a  teacher  underneath  the  sea,  a  dear  old  Sole, 
to  whom  they  entrusted  their  child.     Madame  Sole  drew  a  line  along  the  sand,  and 
tried  to  make  little  Crab  walk  straight  along  it.    But  the  lesson  had  to  be  taken  again 
and  again,  until  at  last  poor  old  Sole  thought  she  must  give  it  up.     She  went  to  the 
parents  at  home,  and  then  the  secret  was  out — Father  and  Mother  Crab  walked  side- 
wajrs.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  little  Crab  walked  sideways  too.     So  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  has  your  child  one  hour  a  week  ;  you  have  him  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  hours.     Let  the  parents  see,  then,  that  the  lessons  taught  in  the  school  are 
followed  out  in  the  home,  are  examined  upon  in  the  home,  an  interest  taken  in  them . 
so  that  the  teacher's  work  may  be  backed  up  ;  and  let  the  children  see  the  father  and 
mother  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  that  the  teacher  has  put  before  them  in  the 
school.     Then  one  word  with  regard  to  your  older  children.     I  want  to  speak  of  the 
early  marriage  of  son  or  daughter.     A  young  fellow  with  scarcely  any  down  upon  hisr 
face  came  to  one  of  our  clergy,  and  said,  **  Please,  sir,  I  waul  to  g<itt  s^lvced." 
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"  You  ! " he  said,  "  why  you  have  hardly  left  school.  How  old  are  you  ? "  "Nine- 
teen, and  the  young  woman  is  eighteen."  "Well,"  he  said,  "go  and  fetch  your 
mother."  And  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  law  of  England  lets  us  say,  "  Go  and  fetch 
your  mother."  But  we  do  want  to  be  very  careful  to  put  before  our  children  the  great 
responsibility  they  are  entering  into  when  they  are  entering  into  matrimony.  May 
God  grant  that  in  this,  and  in  all  our  family  life,  we  may  be  so  able  to  set  before  our 
children  the  glorious  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  our  family  life  may  be  a 
pattern  for  their  family  life  when  they  come  to  have  families  of  their  own,  and  that  oor 
individual  life  of  trust  in  the  promises  of  God  may  so  mould  them  that  they  may  lire 
by  the  same  law  and  trust  in  the  same  promises.  In  Edinburgh  a  house  was  on  fire, 
and  a  staircase  was  giving  way.  The  father  thought  first  of  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  did  not  rest  until  they  were  swung  across  the  chasm;  last  of  all  the 
father  was  able  to  cross  himself.  What  was  the  first  thing  to  do  ?  To  count  up  the 
children,  to  see  whether  all  the  nine  were  there.  Little  Jackie  was  not  there ;  and 
the  father  did  not  cease  his  efforts  until  little  Jackie  was  found  safe  upon  the  other 
side.  Oh !  men  and  women,  when  we  get  to  the  other  side,  surely,  after  our 
adoration  of  Him  who  bought  us  with  His  most  precious  blood,  our  first  act  will  be 
an  anxious  look  round  to  see  whether  all  are  there — all  our  dear  ones — safe  upon  the 
eternal  shore. 


The    Right   Rev.   R.    C.   Billing,  D.D.,  Bishop   of  Bedford; 

Suffragan  for  East  London. 

I  AM  very  grateful  to  those  who  have  already  addressed  us.     The  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  spoke  about  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  stranger,  and  so  did  Mr.  Thompson. 
I  don't  know  if  they  really  understand  what  a  terrible  disadvantage  it  is  to  be  a 
stranger  in  Yorkshire.  I  knew  Hull  many  years  ago,  and  I  remember  that  when  I  first 
made  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  Yorkshire  I  was  terribly  scandalized  because  one 
of  my  good  friends  introduced  me  to  a  native  as  a  foreigner.     But,  of  course,  I  soon 
learnt  that  every  man  is  a  foreigner  who  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  Humber. 
Now  as  I  lived  this  side  for  some  lime  I  hope  you  will  not  regard  me  as  a  foreigner  any 
longer.     It  is  rather  a  serious  matter  to  follow  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  have  exhausted  your  attention,  but  they  have  given  you 
quite  enough  to  take  away  and  meditate  upon.     But,  then,  I   always  like  to  speak  to 
an  audience  of  women.     There  is  this  disadvantage,  I  know — they  all  think  they  can 
speak  better  than  any  man,  and  no  doubt  they  can.     But  I  have  discovered  two 
advantages  in  speaking  to  women  ;  they  do  give  attention,  they  never  fidget  about 
like  the  men  do  ;  and  then  they  are  all  excellent  reporters.     With  all  due  respect  tc 
the  reporters  at  the  table,  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  the  best  body  of  reporters  in  the 
hall.     But  I  want  to  enforce,  if  I  may,  some  of  the  good  advice  that  has  been  given 
you  by  my  friends.     You  have  been  told  that  you  have  great  influence.      You  know 
that  a  great  many  women  are  fighting  for  what   they  call  their  rights.     I  hope  they 
will  not  lose  them  in  clutching  at  something  else.    Now,  women,  you  have  your  rights. 
I  heard  of  a  woman  who  filled  up  the  census  paper  with  her  own  name  as  occupier. 
.She  put  as  her  occupation^  "mangle  keeper,"  she  returned  her  husband  as  "  lodger," 
and  his  occupation,  "turns  my  mangle  !"   That  was  a  Yorkshire  woman,  and  it  would 
l^e  a  good  thing  if  all  women  could  get    their  husbands  into  such  good    order   a> 
she  had  hers.    I  hope,  my  friends,  you  understand  how  great  is  your  influence,  and  that 
you  will  endeavour  to  use  that  influence  for  good.     Mr.  Stuart  spoke  strongly  of  your 
influence  over  your  husbands,  and  it  was  a  touching  story  he  told  of  that  poor  woman. 
There    are    many    women  who    are  living    noble    uncomplaining    lives.      They   are 
women  who  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  their  Saviour  by  such  holy,  patient,  and 
self-denying  lives  as  we  just  had  a  little  insight  into  in  the  touching  story  Mr.  Stuart 
told  us.     I  am  sorry  to  say  many  women  have  to  complain  of  their  husbands,  I 
sorrowfully  confess  to  this.     I  heard  of  a  woman  over  whose  husband  there  had  come 
a  great  change.  I  spoke  to  her  about  it  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  way  she  referretl 
to  it.     I  said,  to  her,  *'  So  Robert  is  quite  a  changed  character."     She  said  **  Yes,  he 
is,  thank  God."     I  said,  **  And  he  is  better  to  live  with,  isn't  he?"     And  she  said, 
"Oh  yes,  he  is  not  a  bit  like  a  husband,  he  is  more  like  a  friend."     Her  idea  of  a 
husband  seemed  to  be  one  who  had  to  be  fetched  home  from  the  public-house,  and  who 
gave  her  many  hard  knocks.     I  know  what  you  women  have  to  contend  with  some- 
timeSf  but  I  know  also  Ihal  TueTvYvsiNt  ?«Tcv<iVYrev^«»^om^i.hvu^io  put  up  with  from  their 
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I  have  known  wives  who  were  not  only  addicted  to  much  tea,  but  who  spiced 
h  something  stronger,  and  I  have  known  the  terrible  effects  upon  the  home  of  a 
ind  mother  who  was  addicted  to  drink.  Be  very  careful  that  you  never  allow 
slves  to  be  overcome  by  the  love  of  strong  drink.  You  will  lose  all 
ness  if  you  do.  Let  me  implore  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  and 
imanity,  to  keep  yourselves  pure,  and  to  cherish  and  use  for  good  your 
nse  influence  over  husbands  and  children.  When  the  Dean  of  Manchester 
peaking  about  the  education  and  correction  of  children,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
(rersation  I  once  had  with  my  gardener.  I  was  talking  to  him  about  his  boy.  I 
Dme  suspicion  that  the  boy  was  not  altogether  truthful,  and  I  said,  '*  Johnson, 

Johnny;  is  he  truthful?"  "Ohyes."  *•  You  are  quite  sure  ?  "  "Yes."  "Well," 
,  "  I  have  my  suspicions."  "  No,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  he's  a  boy  that  always  speaks 
alh.  A  little  while  ago  I  lost  a  hammer  out  of  my  shed,  and  I  thought  Johnny 
iken  it ;  and  he  said  he  hadn't ;  and  I  said,  *  Johnny,  you  are  telling  me  a  lie,' 
e  said,  *  No,  father.'  I  said,  *  I  shall  find  out  whetheryou  have  taken  it  or  not, 
'  you  have  I  will  hang  you  up  by  the  heels  and  skin  you. '  He  said,  *  Yes,  father,  I 
it.'  He  always  speaks  the  truth  when  he's  put  to  it."  That  was  how  that  father 
ated  truthfulness.  I  hope  you  won't  attempt  to  train  up  children  in  that 
able  fashion  ;  but  that  you  will  endeavour  to  inculcate  that  and  other  virtues  by 
pie  and  not  by  precept  only.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Stuart  /or  showing 
made  up  the  perfect  man.  I  often  think  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  man  until 
are  grafted  into  him  again  those  womanly  qualities  he  lost  when  woman  was^ 

out  of  him.  It  was  not  until  the  Second  Adam  came  that  we  have  again  God's 
man.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  seek  to  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  our 
Jesus  Christ.  There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  if  we  look  into  nature  we  can 
rtr  God  and  what  we  must  be  to  be  like  God.  We  can  discover  some 
e  qualities  and  attributes  of  God  in  nature,  but  we  cannot  discover  a 
nal  God.  And  it  is  a  personal  God  we  must  know  that  we  may  seek 
like  Him.     We  may  infer  from  the  design  in  nature  that  there  is  a  personal 

but  inference  is  not  proof.  But  now,  since  the  Incarnation,  we  have  God 
led  to  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  Him  on  earth  as  a  Man, 
Date  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  a  Virgin  Mother,  living  amongst  us  and  going 
i  out  among  us.  We  have  now  a  God  whom  we  may  know,  follow,  and  serve, 
whom  we  may  love,  mingling  soul  with  soul.  One  whom  we  may  reverence, 
whom  we  may  hold  sweet  communion  and  fellowship,  and  to  whose  likeness  we 
>e  conformed.  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  make  Him  your  example.  Seek 
in  the  Church,  and  all  shall  be  the  better  for  vour  lives.  Mr.  Stuart  mentioned  those 

London  streets.  Don't  some  of  you  know  the  "  Angel  "  at  Islington,  where  there 
reat  deal  of  traffic.  Some  time  ago  I  was  on  the  pavement  there.  It  was  early 
;  spring.     There  was  plenty  of  dirt  and  slush  about ;  and  there  was  a  little  boy 

selling  matches.  He  was  badly  clad,  and  he  was  looking  ill  and  weary.  I 
sd  him,  and  presently  he  jumped  right  off  the  curbstone  and  went  right  under 
orses,  and  put  himself  in  great  danger.  What  for  ?  Someone  had  dropped  into 
lud  there  a  little  spring  flower,  and  you  should  have  seen  with  what  satisfaction 
ittle  boy  picked  it  up,  and  how  tenderly  he  cleansed  it  and  put  it  next  his  heart 
(  ragged  coat.  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Is  not  that  just  what  God  in  Christ  has 
for  us.  Not  only  has  He  come  down  into  this  world  of  defilement  and  sin  ;  not 
has  He  endangered  His  life,  but  He  gave  HLs  life  for  us  that  He  might  bring  us 
>d,  and  give  us  a  place  in  His  own  heart  of  love."  Oh  !  my  friends,  let  us  pray 
[is  grace  and  follow  His  example,  and  as  we  seek  to  live  Christian  lives,  our 
ies  will  be  the  happier,  the  Church  on  earth  will  be  better  for  us,  and  even  the 
ch  in  heaven  will  be  the  richer  because  we  live  godly  lives  in  Christ  Jesus  our 


le  Ven.   Wm.   Emery,   Archdeacon   and   Canon   of  El}-, 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

PPOSE  the  reason  for  my  appearing  now  is  because  I  am  an  oldish  man,  who 
lirty  years  has,  by  God's  help,  been  enabled  to  do  something  in  connection  with 
hurcn  Congress.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  most  anxious  to  come  to  Hull, 
he  good  Archbishop  had  set  his  heart  on  being  our  President.  But  it  pleased 
ihat  after  his  Grace  had  done  all  he  possibly  could  to  encourage  us  to  have  the 
ress  in  Hull,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  assist  and  guide  every  plan  that  he 
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thought  would  be  for  its  best  interest  and  greatest  usefulness,  he  must  remain  in  quiet, 
and  leave  others  to  carry  forward  the  work  he  thought  that  Divine  Providence  inteoded 
him  to  perform.    Thus  '*  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."     But  I  think  we  oofbt 
to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  first,  for  having  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Kood 
Archbishop  to  suggest  Hull,  and  then  to  have  spared  him  long  enough  in  health  to 
preside  over  the  work  of  the  Committees.     Thus,  although  we  could  not  have  tkat 
which  we  so  much  hoped  for — his  Grace's  personal  presence — yet  we  have  had  under 
his  encouragement  and  direction  a  magnificent,  useful  Congress  this  week  in  this 
ancient  royal  town  of  Hull.     And  now  I  am  asked  to  speak  a  few  words  to  condode 
this  meeting.     It  is  a  happy  one ;  a  large,  grand  gathering  of  mothers  and  of  tboK 
who  perhaps  hope  to  be  mothers,  and  of  young  women  full,   I  trust,  of  life  aad 
full  of  purity,  and  of  desire  to  be  pure  as  Christ  is  pure  ;  longing  to  do  as  they  mty 
be  enabled  their  duty  as  to  the  Lord,  in  any  station  of  life,  high  or  low,  to  which  it 
may  please  God  to  call  them.     Do  you  want  to  do  your  duty  to  your  fathers  and 
mothers,  to  your  brothers,  to  your  husbands,  to  your  children,  to  your  lovers  ?    Well 
I  can   assure  you   of  this — so  far  as  I  can  understand  it  from  p>ersonal  experieooe 
and    observation — that  you    cannot    do  it    in    your    own    strength.       Unless  yoB 
have   the  grace  of  God   to  help  you,  you  will  certainly  fail.      Our  blessed  Lmd, 
knowing  the  weakness  of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  in  His  love  came  down  from 
heaven  and  took  our  nature  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  went  about  seltii^; 
a  holy  example  to  men   and  women,  giving  His   life   up  upon   the  Cross  for  the 
truth  and  righteousness  and  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.     And  having  finished  His 
work  upon  earth  and  being  about  to  ascend  to  His  Father  and  to  our  Father  He 
fletermined  to  establish  a  Church  upon  earth,  still  to  carry  on  His  holy  work  for  n> 
through  human  agents,  guided  by  Himself  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  promiseil 
should  ever  be  with  them  to  help  them.     And  it  is  just  because  our  dear  Lord,  when 
He  ascended  up  to  heaven,  told  His  disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  and  baptize  those  who  believed,  and  make  them  members  of  His  Church,  that 
you  and  I,  in  this  nineteenth  century — eighteen  hundred  years  and  more  after  He 
ascended  to  heaven,  meet  together  at  a  Church  Congress  to  hear  holy  and  good  words 
from  ministers  of  Christ,  and  to  gain  encouragement  to  be  faithful  Christians,  to  live 
holy  lives,  and  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  day  when,  having 
been  good  members  of  the  Church  on  earth,  we  may  finally  become  raeml^ers  of  the 
blessed  Church  in  heaven.     But  I  say,  if  you  would  do  your  duty  as  Christian  wcraen 
in  whatever  condition  and  station  of  life  you  may  be,  you  must  have  the  grace  and 
help  of  God  ;  if  you  would  be  faithful,  true  members  of  the  Church,  you  must  seek  for 
that  help  in  the  way  our  dear  Redeemer  has  directed.  He  told  His  disciples,  and  through 
them  His  ministers,  to  instruct  everyone  that  if  they  would  love  God  with  all  their  heart 
and  mind  and  strengtli,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ;  that  if  they  would  do  their 
duty   as    His   children  to  Go<l  and  man — then  they  must  pray  to   their  Heavenly 
Father,  who  would  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  asked  Him.     And  our  blessed 
Lord  has  also  laid  it  down  that  we  should  pray,  not  only  privately  but  as  a  body,  asi 
Church.      Hence,  from  the  time  of  His  ascension  to  heaven.  Christian  believers  have 
met  together  from  day  to  day,  and  especially  on  the   Lord's  Day,  to  supplicate  for 
mercy,  to  seek  for  help,  to  pray  and  praise.     The  Church  from  the  beginning  has  had 
public  worship.    I  do  not  say  those  early  disciples  possessed  such  beautiful  churches  as 
you  have  in  Hull,  the  magnificent  central  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  other  churchtN 
you  have  here.     But  all  these  churches,  and  all  churches  over  the  Christian  world  are 
evidences  that  we  arc  intended   to  meet  together  as  Christians,  as  believers  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  to  offer  our  prayers   and    thankstjiving    to   our    Heavenly 
Father.     Therefore,  in  concluding  this  Congress,  I  ask,  are  you  taking  advantage  of 
the  blessed  privileges  which  Jesus  Christ  offers  you  in  His  Church  ?     You  have  heard 
much  this  afternoon  of  your  responsibilities  and  privileges,  and  the  wonderful  powei 
you  have  over  men.     But  are  you  earnest  in  seeking  (iod's  help  by  going  regularly  to 
holy  worship?     Do  you  feel  it   the  great  privilege  of  your    lives   to   go    Sunday  by 
Sunday,  not  merely  to  pray  for  what  you  want,  hut  to  offer  common  praise  to  our 
Father  in  heaven  ?     You  know  that  that  was  intended  when  you  were  made  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  holy  baptism;  when   you  were  brought  to  confirmation: 
and  still  more  when  you  were  invited  to  come  to  the  blessed  Table  of  the  Lord.    It  J> 
of  happy  augury  so  many  do  come,  especially  women.     But  I  wish  the  women  would 
bring  the  men  with  them  more,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church,    li 
is  a  grief  that  the  Lord's  Table  is  to  a  great  extent  deserted,  especially  by  men.    I  ^'^^ 
you,  if  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  what  He  has  done  for  you  and  is  doing  f'^' 
you,  and  if  you  really  hope  to  see  Him  hereafter  with  joy,  ought  you  not  to  sh<iw 
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your  love  to  Him  by  oliedience  to  His  commandments  ?  Supposing  some  dear  friend 
made  to  you  a  dying  request,  would  you  not  be  very  particular  always  to  remember 
and  to  fulfil  it  ?  And  yet  Sunday  by  Sunday  we  see  congregations  go  out  when  the 
minister  of  Christ  is  ready  to  invite  them  in  the  words  of  their  living,  loving  Saviour, 
*•  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
And  they  refuse  to  come  when  that  Saviour,  by  His  minister,  says,  "  I  will  now  give 
you  the  greatest  privilege,  the  greatest  comfort,  the  fulness  of  blessing,  if  you  will  in 
obedience,  faith,  and  love,  do  what  I  begged  My  disciples  to  do,  when  I  gave  My 
life  for  the  sins  of  the  world."  My  dear  sisters,  I  do  want  to  leave  upon  you  a  solemn 
feeling  in  connection  with  the  Church  Congress — a  feeling  that  this  Church  Congress 
ought  to  be  a  means  of  making  us  all  more  faithful  to  our  loving  Lord,  who  in  His 
goodness  and  grace  has  established  His  Church  on  earth,  and  has  asked  us  to  show 
our  love  to  Him  by  simple  obedience  to  His  commandments ;  and  most  of  all  that 
last  commandment  of  His  dying  love,  which  brings  to  us  such  support,  such  comfort, 
such  oneness  with  Christ  and  one  another,  such  rejoicing  with  angels  and  archangels 
and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  in  spiritual  oneness  with  whom  we  can  lift  up  our 
thoughts  and  glorify  the  holy  Name  of  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 


TO  WN    HALL. 
Friday     Evening,    October    3RD,     1890. 


CONVERSAZIONE    AND    FINAL    MEETING. 


A  SOCIAL  entertainment  or  conversazione  (as  is  usual  at  the  Church 
Congress)  was  given  to  the  members  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Sherburn,  at  the  Town  Hall.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following  speeches  were 
made : — 

F.  R.  Pease,  Esq. 

I  BEG  to  move — "  That  our  respectful  and  grateful  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York,  as  President,  for  his  wise  guidance  during  the  long  and  arduous 
preparation  for  the  Hull  Church  Congress  ;  also  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  for 
accepting,  at  very  short  notice,  the  responsible  position  of  Acting-President  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  in  the  lamented  absence  of  his  Grace  ;  also  to  the 
Bishop  of  Beverley  and  Archdeacon  Blunt,  and  others,  for  their  ready  willingness  of 
presiding  on  several  occasions."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  my  duty  Brst  to 
express  on  behalf  of  all  attending  this  great  Congress  their  sorrow  that  the  Archbishop 
was  not  amongst  us.  We  do  most  deeply  feel  his  absence,  for  he  is  most  truly  beloved 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  PIull.  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  his  Grace's  action  on  a 
former  occasion  in  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  Hull  Infirmary  and  other  local 
charities.  His  Grace  has  ever  been  ready  to  come  amongst  us,  and  his  name  will  ever 
be  an  honoured  one  in  Hull  and  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
expressing  adequately  the  feelings  of  everyone  amongst  us  when  I  allude  to  the  action 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  Lord  Bishop  was  brought  most  suddenly  and  without 
warning  to  preside  over  this  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone,  if  they  study  the 
addresses  his  lordship  delivered  on  the  opening  day,  and  especially  later  in  the  week 
the  one  on  Socialism,  will  admire  his  wise  words,  his  truly  inspired  words,  in  reference 
to  the  future,  which  I  believe  is  not  so  much  an  Utopian  dream  as  some  imagine.  I 
most  truly  feel  that  it  is  a  very  wise  action  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  to  take  the  lead 
which  they  have  done.  By  approaching  the  question  they  will  come  near  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  in  allaying  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
we  all  so  much  and  so  deeply  lament.  I  believe  it  is  now  a  year  ago  or  more  since 
Archdeacon  Emery  came  down  to  Hull  upon  the  question  of  holding  the  Con^es&  0.1 
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Hull  this  year,  and  I  cannot  help  remembering  that  at  the  preliminary  meeting  there  i» 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  Hull  would  receive  this  Congress  or  not.  I  can  finthv 
tell  you  that  I  was  walking  up  Whitefriargate  one  day  about  that  time,  when  I  ■«& 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  remarked  to  him,  "  The  Church  Congiaiii 
coming  here  next  year."  He  looked  at  me,  and  asked,  "  Is  Hall  worthy  of  it?"  Ai 
a  Hull  man,  I  at  once  replied,  |'  Yes,  Hull  is  worthy  of  the  Congress.*'  In  dK6Bt 
place,  Hull  has  during  the  last  sixty  years  increased  in  population  from  fifty  tbonaad 
to,  I  believe,  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand.  It  is  the  third  port  in  tk 
kingdom.  At  this  moment  the  imports  and  exports  of  Hull  are  to  the  eztefltof 
forty- three  millions  of  money — and  I  observe  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  Gfaagov 
only  amount  to  twenty-seven  millions — and  in  every  respect  it  most  be  adniitlid 
that  Hull  is  a  very  important  place.  But  I  would  not  have  alluded  to  those  thi^p 
excepting  for  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  the  strength  of  Hull  on  another  graai 
Some  few  years  ago  I  was  credibly  informed  that  Hull  has  more  places  of  wocilupii 
it,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  place,  than  any  other  town  in  tne  kingdom.  ThU 
is  another  reason  why  it  was  proper  for  the  Church  Congress  to  visit  Hull ;  and  I 
thank  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Archdeacon  Emery,  and  all  concerned  ibr 
the  kindly  interest  they  have  taken  in  us  in  bringing  this  Congress  amongst  us.  Doriag 
the  very  grave  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Congress — and  they  hive 
been  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  Church  at  large— -although  there  has  been  voj 
great  divergence  of  opinion  on  every  occasion,  there  was  not  one  single  word  oif 
acrimony  or  bitterness  made  use  of  by  either  the  Evangelical  party  or  the  Hkk 
Church  party.  There  is  also  another  point  to  notice,  and  that  is  that  throaghoat  the 
discussions  there  was  little  or  no  interruption  of  the  speakers,  although  many  people 
greatly  differed  from  the  opinions  expressed.  Perhaps  that  is  another  reason  woy  tbe 
Congress  should  have  come  to  Hull.  In  conclusion  I  express  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  Congress  may  be  blessed,  and  bear  good  fruit  in  Hull ;  that  the  woidi 
of  wrisdom  and  piety  may  descend  as  rain  upon  the  seed-bed  of  Mother  Hull,  and  onj 
bring  out  in  due  season  a  great  and  abundant  harvest. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  J.  Crosthwaite,  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Beverley,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  York. 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  thank  you  in  his  Grace's  own  words.  This  aftemooQ  I 
received  the  following  telegram  : — **  I  congratulate  Congress  on  success.  I  have 
watched  it  throughout  with  great  interest.  Praise  be  to  God.  Thanks  for  kind 
sympathy.  I  gain  strength  daily."  In  the  second  place,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  read  the  following  letter  which  has  been  received  by  the  Mayor  from  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  : — *'  Hull,  Oct.  3rd,  1890 — My  dear  Mr.  Mayor — It  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Mayoress  antl 
yourself  this  evening.  Necessary  engagements  require  me  to  return  to  Durham 
this  morning.  I  cannot  leave  Hull,  however,  without  once  again  thanking  you— and 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  what  every  member  of  the  Congress  feels — for  the  great 
service  which  you  have  rendered  to  our  meeting.  The  careful  arrangements  which 
you  made  fcr  the  reception  and  the  wise  words  with  which  you  welcomed  us  went 
far  to  secure  the  success  of  the  work.  I  shall  never  cease  to  look  back  with  the 
deepest  thankfulness  to  the  first  and  last  scenes  of  my  visit — the  long  lines  of 
orderly  and  respectful  spectators  through  which  we  passed  on  Tuesday,  to  seek 
in  your  noble  church  the  divine  blessing  on  our  deliberations,  and  the  magnificent 
meeting  last  night.  Both  showed,  I  think,  in  different  waj*s,  that  Englishmen 
meet  with  generous  sympathy  the  appeals  of  the  National  Church,  when  her 
clergy  and  laity  endeavour  to  show  that  they  recognize  their  obligations  to  iht 
whole  nation.  No  doubt  some  formal  resolution  will  follow,  but  I  venture  to  ask  you 
to  convey  my  own  hearty  thanks  to  all  the  officers  who  carried  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ments which  you  most  happily  planned. — Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Mr.  Mayor, 
yours  most  grntcfully  and  faithfully,  B.  F.  DUNELM,  Acting-President  of  the  Church 
Congress. — The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Hull."  Continuing,  the  Bishop  of  Bevcriey 
said — I  cannot  help  refeiring  to  the  words  which  Mr.  Pease  has  just  utteretl  in 
reference  to  the  debate  of  Thursday  night.  There  are  several  here  who  were  present 
at  the  first  Church  Congress  that  was  held  in  Yorkshire  in  1866,  in  the  old  city  of 
York,  and  the  burning  questions  discussed  at  this  meeting  were  discussed  on  that 
occasion.  However,  the  contrast  between  their  treatment  at  Hull  and  the  m.inncrin 
which  they  were  discussed  twenty-four  years  ago  is  something  marvellous,  and  «t 
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lave,  therefore,  good  ground  for  being  very  thankful.  I  do  not  think  that  people 
leld  their  views  more  strongly  then  than  they  do  now,  but  they  are  now  better  able 
»  realize  the  standpoint  o?  those  who  differ  from  them.  This  has  been  an  able 
XMagress,  and  I  congratulate  the  people  of  Hull  and  every  member  of  the  Congress 
n  the  rich  variety  of  important  subjects  which  have  been  discussed,  and  the  very  great 
bility  with  which  they  have  been  treated. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 


to  move — **  That  the  members  of  the  Church  Congress  return  their  warmest 
hanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  for  the  generous  reception 
ccorded  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  Congress  ;  also  to  the  many  hosts  and  hostesses 
»f  tHe  Royal  borough  and  neighbourhood  who  have  given  us  so  warm  a  welcome ;  to 
he  Hull  Dock  Company,  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  to  Captain  Paget, 
iLN.,  and  many  others ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Willows,  president  of  the  Church 
[nstitute,  for  placing  that  building  freely  at  the  service  of  the  Congress."  In 
Terence  to  the  present  Congress,  I  may  say  that  we  have  learned  at  successive 
Congresses  to  act  in  a  Christian  spirit;  and  though  we  may  hold  our  own 
>pinions  very  strongly  as  before,  we  have  had  the  good  sense  to  treat  the 
:onvictions  that  others  have  with  respect.  In  that  way  we  have  gained  a  good  deal, 
ind  many  of  the  things  which  we  thought  insurmountable  difficulties,  do  not,  when 
liey  are  explained,  appear  so  very  formidable  as  they  were  in  our  own  homes.  As 
ar  as  the  people  of  Hull  are  concerned,  they  have  certainly  shown  themselves  worthy 
>f  the  Congress,  for,  from  the  Mayor  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
lave  been  received  in  a  cordial  spirit  from  the  first  to  the  last.  It  is  always  pleasant 
Lt  a  Church  Congress  when  the  Mayor  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  held  takes  an  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  and  in  his  official  capacity  attends  and  receives  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Congress.  And  on  the  present  occasion  we  have  been  particularly 
happy,  for  we  had  a  splendid  speech  showing  that  the  Mayor  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  objects  of  the  Congress,  and  thoroughly  understood  what  we  were  coming  about. 
As  the  Bishop  of  Durham  said,  the  speech  of  the  Mayor  in  the  reception  of  the 
Congress  strengthened  his  heart  and  enabled  him  to  make  a  cordial  replv.  But  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  Mayor,  for  there  are  the  numerous  hosts  and  hostesses  who  have  so  kindly 
entertained  us.  I  think  the  Congress  does  good  in  many  ways.  It  brings  out  brotherly 
love.  The  way  in  which  at  different  Congresses,  all  people.  Nonconformists  and  others, 
open  their  houses  to  Churchmen,  whether  they  know  them  or  not,  whatever  their  views 
may  be,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  receive  strangers  with  kindly  hospitality,  and 
devote  all  their  energies  to  the  entertainment  of  their  guests,  is  really  a  thing  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  for,  and  is  besides  a  great  advance  in  teaching  the  practice  of  a 
Christian  life.  At  Hull  we  have  not  only  to  thank  the  Mavor  and  Mayoress  for  their 
kindly  hospitality  and  entertainment,  but  we  have  to  thank  the  people  generally  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  shown  a  kindly  interest  in  our  gathering;  for  such, 
amongst  other  things,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  Trinity  House  was  opened  up  to 
us.  All  these  things  constitute  recognitions  of  the  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Hull  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  them. 
I  must  also  mention  the  kindly  way  in  which  the  Dock  Company  gave  their 
steamer  to  take  five  hundred  of  our  members  round  the  docks  on  several  days. 
I  hope  you  will  show  your  appreciation  of  their  kindness  in  a  formal  way  by 
unanimously  accepting  this  resolution.  One  word  more  about  our  reception  by 
the  population  of  Hull.  For  one  of  the  rewards  which  those  who  come  from  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  have  received  has  been  the  privilege  of 
addressing  a  Yorkshire  audience,  and  the  attention  shown  at  the  Working  Men's 
Meeting,  and  especially  at  one  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  us. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sherburn,  M.B.,  J.P.,  the  Right  Worshipful 

the  Mayor  of  Hull. 

I  AM  extremely  pleased  to  welcome  you  back  again  to  this  Town  Hall,  at  the  end  of 
an  arduous  week  of  discussion.  It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  all  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  week  have  been  marked  with  so  much  breadth  of  thought  and 
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good  temper.  In  anticipation,  the  programme  looked  very  formidaUc;,  and  maoj  aC 
the  subjects  seemed  difficult  and  embarrassing.  But  we  can  now  consratnlate  on- 
selves  that  eood  feeling  has  throughout  prevailed,  and  among  all  diversity  of  opinioo 
a  catholic  charity  has  asserted  its  rights.  I  hope  the  interest  of  all  has  been  quioKoed 
in  all  that  tends  to  further  the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  our  national  life.  Tbii 
Congress  has  been  pre-eminently  engaged  with  great  social  questions.  Wise  and 
weighty  words  have  been  spoken  as  to  the  attitude  the  Choim  dionld  asnme  ii 
reference  to  the  labour  movements  of  the  day.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  of  ni  Ait 
the  valuable  contributions  made  will  help  towards  establishing  a  Idndliar 
between  employer  and  employed,  between  all  classes  of  the  community^  and 
all  shades  of  thought  in  the  Church  itself.  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  all  i« 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  very  careful  and  excellent  manner  in  which  the  Bohap 
of  Durham  has  presided  over  the  meetings.  His  fame  as  a  Christian  scholar  we 
acqjuainted  with  before  ;  this  week  he  has  most  clearly  shown  how  eminently 
he  is  to  deal  with  men  personally,  and  great  as  our  expectations  were,  he  has 
surpassed  them.  We  are  obliged  also  to  those  from  far  and  near  who  have 
such  valuable  contributions  to  the  different  discussions  of  the  week.  And  I  am 
you  will  let  me  say  a  word  in  praise  of  my  fellow-townsmen  for  the  noble  way  in 
which  Nonconformist  and  Churchman  alike  have  joined  to  entertain  you,  and  make 
your  visit  agreeable  all  round.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  all  to  see  the  depnti- 
tion  of  Nonconformists  which  came  to  bid  you  welcome  on  Tuesday,  and  of  the  Friendlj 
Societies  at  that  magnificent  meeting  last  night.  On  behalf  of  all  those,  I  thjodc  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  for  his  kindly  sentiments,  and  for  his  encouraging  words.  Nor 
should  I  forget  the  faithful  and  ungrudging  services  rendered  by  those  on  whom  the 
burden  of  the  preparatory  work  fell.  I  know  they  have  their  reward  in  the  snooea 
of  the  gathering,  but  that  should  not  stop  all  of  us  from  recognizing  their  good  woik. 
I  trust  you  will  leave  with  very  pleasant  memories,  and  that  you  will  return  to  jov 
spheres  of  labour,  be  they  small  or  great,  refreshed  and  much  encouraged.  This  u 
one  of  the  last  public  functions  of  my  office  as  Mayor,  and  nothing  could  be  moR 
fitting  than  to  have  met  such  a  representative  gathering  of  English  religious  life.  Let 
us  all  earnestly  hope  that  the  eminent  success  of  this  Congress  will  have  cheered  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  in  his  illness,  and  we  all  join  in  good  wishes  for  his  speedy 
recovery  to  health.  As  my  first  word  was  welcome,  let  my  last  be,  as  I  ventured  to 
anticipate,  one  of  the  highest  congratulation. 

The  Ven.  Watkin  Herbert   Williams,  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  of  S.  Asaph,  Vicar  of  Bodelwyddan. 

I  BEG  to  propose — "That  the  most  cordial  thanks  be  given  to  the  many  able 
Readers  and  Speakers  who  have  contributed  such  valuable  assistance  towards  the 
solution  of  the  many  social  and  religious  problems  presented  for  discussion."  I 
regard  the  Church  Congress  as  a  great  educational  agency.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  can  be  said  on  any  particular  subject ;  if  we  want  to  know  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  made  that  subject  an  especial  study  ;  then,  supposing  that  it  has  been  chosen 
for  discussion  at  a  Church  Congress — and  most  important  subjects  are  chosen  for 
discussion  sooner  or  later  there — we  cannot  do  better  than  get  the  Official  Report* 
of  the  speeches.  I  need  but  instance  such  subjects  as  Sanitation,  the  Etbio 
of  Commerce,  and  Socialism,  which  have  been  so  well  and  exhaustively  dealt 
with  at  this  Congress.  The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  alluded  to  the 
admirable  temper  with  which  the  discussions  have  been  conducted.  I,  who  come 
from  Wales,  where  adversity  has  taught  us  one  salutary  lesson — the  need  of  unity  among 
ourselves — cannot  but  be  thankful  for  discussions  carried  on  in  such  a  spirit  of  Cbrisdan 
courtesy  and  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
say,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  diversity  of  opinion,  that  we  were  in  any  sense 
divided.  Hull  has  given  a  good  answer  to  the  question  whether  she  was  worthy  to 
receive  the  Congress.  We  will  try  to  show  ourselves  worthy  at  Rhyl.  May  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  Speakers  and  Readers  at  this  year's  Congress  will  give  us  the  great 
advantage  of  their  presence  at  Rhyl  next  year,  and  help  us  to  avoid  dwelling  unduly 
on  our  own  local  difficuliies  and  troubles,  and  make  the  Congress  of  1891  what  the 
Congress  of  1890  has  undoubtedly  been — a  valuable  contribution  towards  assisting 
Churchmen  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  questions  of  importance  to  the  whole 
Anglican  Communion. 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Espinell  Espin,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the 

Dioceses  of  Chester  and  Liverpool,  Rector  of  Wolsingham, 

Prolocutor  of  the  Convocation  of  York. 

I  HAVE  attended  a  great  many  Church  Congresses,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
attended  one  in  which,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  papers,  addresses,  and  speeches,  have 
been  marked  by  greater  ability  than  those  delivered  in  Hull,  though,  perhaps,  as 
myself  a  Reader,  I  am  not  the  fittest  person  to  say  so.  The  speeches,  on  the  whole, 
have  shown  a  creditable  amount  of  candour  and  moderation,  as  well  as  of  ability ;  and 
those  who  have  listened  to  them  cannot  possibly  go  away  without  feeling  that  they 
have  been  both  informed  and  ediBed.  A  permanent  characteristic  of  the  present 
Congress  has  been  the  conspicuous  position  which  has  been  accorded  to  social 

restions  affecting  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people.  This  is  most  gratifying,  and 
tmst  the  same  thing  will  be  continued  in  years  to  come.  May  I  add  that  as  the 
dergy  have  every  week  opportunities  of  addressing  the  laity,  we  should  be  glad  at  the 
Church  Congress  to  have  to  listen  to  lay  speakers  in  lareer  proportion  than  we  have 
bad  in  Hull.    I  beg  heartily  to  thank  you  for  the  resolution  you  have  just  passed. 

• 

The  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Wakefield. 

I BBG  to  move  "That  our  heartiest  congratulations  and  thanks  be  offered  to  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  to  the  several  Committees  and  the  Officers  who  have  by 
dieir  arduous  and  ungrudging  labour  brought  this  thirtieth  Church  Congress  to  such 
« happy  and  successful  issne.  I  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  the  several 
persons  mentioned  in  my  resolution  deserve  warm  approval  from  all  those  who  have 
attended  the  Church  Congress  at  Hull. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  McCormick,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Hull, 

and  Canon  of  York. 

When  the  numbers  are  published  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  there  have  been  few 
Congresses  where  there  have  been  so  many  present.  I  mention  especially  the  inde- 
Gsitigable  labours  of  my  curate,  Mr.  Lawson,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  curate  undertaking  the  responsibilities  of  secretary.  I  am  sure  the  work  he  has 
bestowed  upon  this  Congress  has  occupied  his  nights  and  days  for  some  time  past,  but 
it  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  The  hospitality  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  has 
been  remarkable,  and  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  every  single  applicant.  Allow  me 
to  add  for  the  Treasurer,  the  Committees,  and  all  those  who  have  given  their  services 
so  kindly  to  the  Ck>ngress,  that  our  greatest  happiness  has  been  to  witness  its  success. 

The  Ven.  William  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 

Plbasb  allow  me  to  make  one  announcement,  viz.,  that  the  next  Congress  is  to  be  held 
at  Rhyl  in  the  autumn  of  189 1,  and  the  committee  through  me  beg  to  invite  all  the 
memtMersof  the  Church  Congress  of  this  year  to  attend,  impossible,  at  Rhyl  next  year. 

The  proceedings  terminated,  and  thus  the  Congress  was  brought  to  a  successful 
close. 
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FINAL   MEETING  OF  THE   GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  Church  Congress  General  Committee,  held  on  Satnidty, 
October  i8th,  in  the  Clergy  House,  Mr.  F.  R.  Pease  in  the  chair,  and  there  bdog 
present  Canon  Rowsell,  Canon  Quirk,  Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  Rev.  W.  T.  Lawson,  Rer. 
C.  R.  Job,  Rev.  D.  K.  Moore,  Mr.  Fox  Sharp,  Mr.  C.  Judge,  Rev.  J.  W.  H.  Cur, 
Mr.  F.  Fullerton,  Mr.  H.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  T.  W.  Clarke,  Mr.  W.  T.  H.  Nasti, 
and  others,  the  chairman  read  the  following  statement : — 

At  the  Hull  Church  Congress,  1890,  the  receipts  amounted  to  ;£^973  8s.  3d.,  and  the 
payments  to  ^^970  i6s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  £2  lis.  lod., and 
continuing,  said  that  this  was  a  most  satisfactory  result.  He  could  not  help  remember* 
ing  that  at  the  last  Congress,  held  at  Cardiff,  the  guarantors  had  to  pay  the  som  of 
jf  235,  and  at  Wakefield,  two  years  ago,  jf  1,240  15s.  6d. ;  therefore  the  committee 
might  congratulate  itself  on  not  having  to  call  upon  the  gentlemen  who  have 
guaranteed.  The  amounts  he  had  mentioned  were  exclusive  of  the  amounts  which 
had  been  expended  at  the  Sunday  meetings  for  young  men,  women,  and  others,  in 
Hengler's  Circus  and  the  Public  Rooms,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £42  los.  li 
He  (Mr.  Pease)  said  that  as  he  did  not  wish  to  call  upon  those  gentlemen  who  had 
so  kindly  guaranteed,  or  upon  the  clergy  of  Hull,  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  he  Should 
be  glad  to  pay  the  amount  himself. 

Dr.  Lambert,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  chairman,  spoke  of  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pease  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Building 
Committees,  and  as  treasurer.  He  said  that  the  liberality  and.  kindness  and  readiness 
with  which  Mr.  Pease  had  undertaken  the  business  were  very  great.  He  had 
given  his  ability  and  his  time  to  their  service.  It  was  his  liberality  and  energ)-, 
displayed  at  a  time  when  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Congress  would  come  to  Hail, 
that  had  principally  brought  it  there ;  and  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  he  displayed 
during  the  Congress  week  he  was  deserving  of  their  very  best  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  thanks. 

Canon  Rowsell,  in  rising  to  second  this  resolution,  said  that  their  deepest  and 
heartfelt  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Pease  for  the  very  excellent,  manner  in  which  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  carried  out.  The  Congress  had  been  a  most  noble  success, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pease  had  at  once  offered  to  give  ;f  250  to  the  guarantee 
fund,  and  his  heartiness  and  extreme  kindness  and  courtesy,  had  elicited  the  best 
thanks  of  all  Churchmen  in  this  large  town,  and  of  the  Diocese  of  York. 

Mr.  Pease,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  could  not  help  feeling  touched  at  the  kind 
manner  in  which  the  resolution  had  been  proposed  and  seconded.  It  was  a  matter  to 
him  of  very  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  the  Church  Congress  had  thi> 
year  been  such  an  undoubted  success.  He  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  then 
moved  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  the  Mayor,  the  Secretaries,  Miss  Jackson,  the  Press,  the 
residents  of  the  town,  the  railway  companies,  the  employers  of  labour.  Trades  Council, 
and  Friendly  Societies,  for  distributing  tickets,  including  Earle's  Company  and  other 
works,  Colonel  Wrijjht,  Canon  Quirk,  and  the  organizers  of  the  Beverley  meeting. 
He  said  that  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  town  of  Hull  had  been  in  full 
accord  with  the  Congress,  and  this  was  proved  by  the  unbounded  hospitality  they  had 
extended  to  the  large  number  of  clergy  and  visitors  present.  Hull  had  received  the 
Congress  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction,  and  the  members  of  the  different 
Committees  had  worked  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  for  the  advantageof  the  town,  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  Congress  may  have  done  great  and  lasting  good  in  their  midst. 
During  the  time,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over 
them,  he  did  not  think  there  had  been  a  single  occasion  on  which  the  Committee  had 
been  out  of  touch  wilh  iVieVi  cWutcvan^  ^xA  ^t  feU.  tXvat  that  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
consideration  with  which  he  haLCibt^tTv  ut^cVt^  ^&  ^\vjtcv<mv\\>l  >ijR&  Ooaca  \s«|  \h.e  Clerial 
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IT  Secretaries.  He  might  mention  the  names  of  Canon  McCormick,  Canon 
I,  Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  F.  Sharpe ;  but  if  his  thanks  were  dae  to  these 
len,  they  were  more  especially  and  most  of  all  due  to  Mr.  Lawson.  He 
1  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  the  only  curate  in  England  who  had  been  honoured  by 
ointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Lawson  had  worked  for  days  and 
and  weeks  together  with  an  untiring  energy,  he  had  shown  great  business 
in  the  conduct  of  the  accounts,  and  had  won  the  esteem  and  thanks  of  the 
ttee  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  the  quickness  with  which  he  invariably 
*d  the  many  questions  which  constantly  arose,  and  he,  Mr.  Pease,  hoped  that  the 
ommittee  would  shortly  show  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lawson's  work  in  some 
!  form.  He  wished  to  thank  Miss  Jackson  also  for  her  generosity  in  presenting 
ner  hung  over  the  President's  chair,  which  he  believed  had  cost  some  £fio.  He 
;nked  the  Press  and  the  Reporters  for  their  willing  energy  and  work,and  especially 
^tem  Morning  Ntws^  who  had  not  only  used  their  best  endeavours,  but  had 
ed  in  giving  their  report  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  he  thought  the  town 
and  the  Churph  at  large  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  Press  on  this  occasion, 
uld  also  thank  the  Railway  Companies  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  run 
trains  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  place  and  Congress. 

3te  of  condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mrs. 
on,  proposed  by  the  chairman  and  seconded  by  Canon  Rowsell,  and  carried, 
ited  the  proceedings. 
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Date.        Town. 

1861 — Cambridge 

1862 — Oxford 

1863 — Manchester 

1864 — Bristol 

1865 — Norwich  .- 

1866— York 

1867 — Wolverhampton . . 

1868— Dublin     . . 

1869 — Liverpool 

1 870— Southampton 

1 87 1 — Nottingham 

1872 — Leeds 

1873— Bath 

1874 — Brighton   . 

1875— Stoke 

1876— Plymouth 
1877 — Croydon  . . 

1878— Sheffield  . . 
1879 — Swansea  . . 
1880 — Leicester . . 
1881 — Newcastle 
1882— Derby      . . 
I S83— Reading  .. 
1884— Carlisle    . . 
1885— Porlsmouth 
1886— Wakefield 
1887 — Wolverhampton.  . 
1888— Manchester 
1889-Cardiff 
1890— Hull 


President. 

Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Dr.  France). 

Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 

Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Prince  .Lee). 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Dr.  EUicott). 

Bishop  of  Norwich  (Hon.  Dr.  Pelham). 

Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Lonsdale). 

Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Trench). 
, .     Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jacobson). 

Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 

Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 

Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Bickersteth). 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Arthur  Hervey). 

Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Dumford). 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Selwyn). 

Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr,  Temple). 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tait). 

Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 

Bishop  of  S.  David's  (Dr.  Jones). 

Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Magee). 

Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot). 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  William  Dalrymple  Madagan) 

Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackarness). 

Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Goodwin). 

Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr,  Harold  Browne). 

Hishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  William  Boyd -Carpenter). 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  William  Dalrymple  Madagtn). 

Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  James  Moorhouse). 

Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Richard  Lewis). 

Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott). 
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WILUS  BEOTHERS, 

(CO-PAKTHBBS) 

BIRMINCHAW 

79,  ESMTJHD  ST^BBT. 

LONDON-  43,   Great  BoaseU  Streeti  W.O. 

LONDON  WORKS  -260,  Huston  Road.  N.W. 

BIRMINGHAM  WOBKS-PoroheBter  Street. 

Manufacturer!;  of  every  description  of 

GHURGH  FURNITURE 

AND    MEDr.-EVAL    ART    WORK. 

Textile  Fabrics. 

Cushions  &  Hassocks. 

OriRiii:il  Invenrnc  ..f  Ccleliraled  Ri^  Sotinj;. 

embroTderies 

In  Ancient  and  Modkrn  Designs. 

i<]  Mii»ni1>  nipplifd  to  Luliei,  and  pnpuni  liirworkiDt  irnccemiT. 

Pobes.Surplices.&Cassocks. 

METAL    WORK    AND     LIGHTING    APPLIANCES, 

IN  GOLU,  SILVER.  liRASS,  AND  IRON. 

Palinteei  and  Maiiuf.iilmers  af  the  "HESPERUS  LAMP"  giving  a  Light  tquaS 

la  45  Candles,  and  the  "  CA  THBDKAL  LAMP"  45,  68,  and  106  Can.llt 

poxuir,  both  for  oil,  and  iffeeting  a  great  tai-ing  injitlingi. 


d  D«  gns  l«  LithliriK  Chun:> 


WOOD  WORK  &  CHURCH  SEATING. 


STONE    WORK. 


'ATALOCim,  CMlaiHi, 


kArohitects'  own  Designa  Estiniated  for  and  oarefaUy 
carried  ont. 


Adrertisementi.  •  i 

REG ULARLY  USED  BY  THE  PRIMATE  AT  LAMBETH^ 


a  'Qlnlqne  TRIIlne  trnporteb  solels  for  aitar  use. 
USED  ffi  OYER  6,000  CATHEDRALS  &  CHURCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

it  keeps  in  splendid  condition. 

The  Vicarage,  Stonegate,  Hawkhurst. 
"  I  villingly  add  my  unsolicited  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  wine 
for  SacramentaJ  purposes.    This  is  only  a  very  small  parish,  and  a  bottle 
lasts  nearly  two  months :  still  it  keeps  in  splendid  condition,  THOtJCH 
OPEN  ALL  that  TIME."  ALRX.  D.  C.  CLARKE.  M.A. 


NET  TERMS.-GiTiase  Paid,  u  BoiiIf.,  ^ 
Ba«W,3is.:  19  Hiir-B«I1»,  iSi. :  6Hair-BolIl»,i' 
n.  M.  ps-  doi.  (ar  pDRicxi  ordoi.)  aiin  lo  Scotch  Su 
ud  IS  metl  IrUi  PUrti.  il»  lo  Gnenock  and  Olu{ 
Bottle  for  B.  «d.  Sample  Phial,  rxKE  and  r.itit- 
deKTiplin  Boall  Uld  TsIirncHlul'.  Analiiis  hv  Profe 


Messrs.  HICKS  &  Co.,  ;,7 


s   PAFDB   EXHIBITION,    1889,    the 


©jforb   iHnivevsit?   Iptress. 

Sp«oial  attention  ii  invited  to  tli«  following  i 

THE  OXFORD   BIBLE  FOR   TEACHERS. 

SKVEK   SIZES  are  printed  on  the  twi   Rag-made  Prinling  Paper,  and  vary  in  price  from  m.  «d 

FIVE  SIZES  are  printed  on  Ihin.  opa^Le  Indian  Paper,  and  are  eilremely  lighl  anH  ihin.  They 
vary  in  weishi  from  isl  ounces  to  ig  aunca,  and  in  prices  from  jt.  lo  46s..  not  Eictedini  an  inch  in 
thicknes 

Th»  TIME8.-"The  whole  has  been  done  with  admirable  compleieneit" 
Tha   QUARDIAN.— "A  perfect  Ubrvy  in  Noi»,  Tables,  and  Mapk" 
II. 
Now  ready,  in  every  «yle  of  BindinjE. 

THE    FINGER    PRATER   BOOK, 

FOR  THE  CHATKT.AINE,  the  GORGET,  and  the    PURSE,  PRINTED   ON    THE 


I'.WIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 
Now   Readv  iti  evety  style  of  Lealhrr  ItinHing. 

THE  FINGER  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

PRINTED  on  [he  OXFORD  THIN  INDIAN  PAPER.    Brilliant.  9«mo.    5)>  Vt-iii^ 

LoBdon'^:  BEKRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  UniTsnlt;  Pnss  WanhODse,  Amen  Coner,  B.G. 


Church  Congress  Report* 


^be  (5uar6ian* 


XCbe  Ouatbfan  is  a  weekly  Journal  of  Politics  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Ecclesiastical,  HomCi  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
News.  Its  prDmoters  are  Churchmen ;  and  they  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  character  in  the  treatment  of  Ecclesiastical  subjects;  special 
reports  are  given  of  the  Meetings  of  Convocation,  Church  Coi^giess, 
and  all  important  matters  connected  with  the  Church  and  Education. 
Great  care  is  taken  with  the  Parliamentary  Intelligence.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  News,  a  fiill  digest  of  which 
is  given  every  week,  illustrated  by  original  correspondence.  Every 
effort  is  made,  in  the  selection  of  News,  of  Works  chosen  for  review, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  all  objectionable  matter,  to  render  Thi 
Guardian  a  good  Family  and  Literary  Newspaper. 

XUbC  (3ttdtt)tan  is  issued  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  price 
6d.  ;  by  post,  6^1.,  and  is  supplied  regularly,  post  free,  direct  from 
the  Office,  to  Subscribers  paying  in  advance  only^  at — per  Quarter  (13 
numbers),  7s. ;  per  Half-year  (26  numbers),  13s.  6d. ;  per  Year  (5s 
numbers),  ^i  6s.  To  Subscribers  abroad—India  and  the  Yjk, 
j£i  i2s.  6d. ;  elsewhere,^!   los.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  must  reach  the  Office  before  6  pjn.  on 
Monday,  and  in  any  urgent  case  of  a  short  Advertisement  not  later 
than  1 1  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  and  payment  made  at  the  time,  on  die 

following  scale  : — 

Three  Lines  ajid  Under  Four  Shillings. 

Bvery  Additional  Line Ninepenoe. 

PtrkAoifli  rir^itiTTin  fThree  Lines  ajid  Under  Twelve  Shillinga 
Hpeoial  OoJunin      (Every  Additional  Line     Two  Shminga 

T^ny^Ar  Poo-a  /Three  Lines  and  Under     Sixteen  Shillinga 

i^aaer  Jr'aere  \  Every  Additional  Line      Trhee  Shillings. 

On  an  average  three  words  may  be  reckoned  for  the  first  line,  and 
eight  words  for  each  line  afterwards,  the  address  counting  as  part  of  the 
Advertisement ;  but  all  Advertisements  are  charged  according  to  space 
occupied. 

Notices  of  Testimonials,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  are  inserteil 
at  3s.  6d.  each  for  two  lines,  and  a  shilling  for  every  additional  line. 

A//  Utters   respecting    Advertisements  and  Subscriptions  shoidd  bt 

addressed  "The   Publisher,  Guardian  Office,   5,    Burldgb 

Street,  Strand,  W.O.  Money  arid  Postal  Orders,  on  the  Post 
Office,  369,  Strand,  should  be  made  payable  to  John  James  ;  Orders 
and  Cheques  to  be  crossed  "  London  and  County  Bank."  Postage 
stamps  can  only  be  received  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  to  the  shilling. 
If  a  receipt  is  required  for  a  sum  under  seven  shillings  a  stamped 
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5,    BURLEIGH    STREET,   STRAND,    LONDON,  W.C 

*♦*  [The  Post  mis  fer- General  has  ordered  that  Utters  addressed  to  initials  orfictitMH 
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16  Ardibishops  and  Biihops  of  the  Clmroli  of  England  and  a  large 
number  ox  eminent  Clernrmen  nnite  in  recommending  the 
LONDON   TSACKEB'8   BIBLE. 

HE  LONDON  TEACHER'S  BIBLE. 

Issued  in  la  sixes ;  and  15  Editions  on  best  printing  paper,  and  thinnest  India  paper. 

Prices  from  2s.  6d. 

The  AIDS  for  BIBLE  STUDEHTS  are  in  ALL  EDITIONS. 

\sisting  of  Concordance^  Original  Articles  by  Cheyne,  Green^  Gruggen^  Hooker^ 
Lumby^  Tristram^  Stainer,  Hole^  Leathes^  Madden^  Sayce,  &*c. 

The  Sale  now  ezpeeds  1,500,000  Oopies. 

"  Perfect."— 7y»«*.       "  The  Edition  published  by  the  Queen's  printers  well  covers  the  ground. " 
tardiatt,         "Very  compX^tl^."— Standard.  "By  far  the  htst." —Contemporary  Reviem. 

nrer,   we   think,  has  so  much  useful   matter   been    condensed  into  so  wonderfully  small  a 
»J*—CkMrtk  Quarterly.        "  A  library  in  itself."— CAwnrA  Review. 
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The  best  book  on  the  subject." — Church  Times, 
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Editors. 
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JUaW  READY. 
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dinburgh  :  i6,  Elder  Street.     Glasgow  :  33,  Ann  Street.    New  York  :  Cooper 

Union.    Melbourne  :  326,  Flinders  Lane. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

At  the  repeated  request  of  many  influential  Clergymen,  we  have  arranged  to  issae 
THE  CHURCH  MONTHLY  iu  a  smaller  size,  namely  32  pp.  Demy  ocUvo.  This 
new  issue  will  be  uniform  in  contents  and  illustrations  with  the  ordinary  24  pp.  Crowa 
4to  Edition,  and  will  commence  with  January,  1 891.  The  Clergy,  in  sending  theii 
orders,  are  particularly  requested  to  state  which  Edition  is  required. 

The  YoRKSHiRX   Post  says :— "  The  Church  Monthly  again  fvoves  itself  to  be  the  best 
Magaxine  for  Mrish  localization." 

The  Best  ma^ aiine  for  Parish  ZK>calisatio]i,  24  pp.  Crown  4ten  ea^ 
32  pp.  Demy  Sto.       Splendidly  Illustrated. 


THE  CHURCH  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  FREDK.  SHERLOCK,  Aathor  of"  Mote  than  Conquerors,**  &c    Late  Hon.  Editoni' 

Secretary  to  the  Church  of  EngUuid  Temperance  Society. 

TO   THE   CLE&OY. 

tS'  The  aim  of  the  proprietors  of  THE  CHURCH  MONTHLY  is  to  produce  i 

Church  of  England  Magazine  which  shall  be  second  to  none  published  at  the 

same  price  either  in  Literary  merit  or  in  the  number  and  character  of  its 

Illustrations. 

The  arrangements  for  the  New  Volume  include  several  q>ecially  attractive  features.    To  fecOitate 

localization  in  new  parishes  the  January  number  is  now  ready.    Terms  for  Localization,  Central  Sbeets, 

and  particulars  as  to  Free  Grants  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to  Mr.  FREDK. 

SHERLOCK,  ^o  and  31,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 

*^*  Church  Bells  says : — "  The  Church  Monthly  is  excellent,  and  even  improves  each  mootli." 

NOW  READY,  in  Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt.    Price  3s.    284  pp.,  and  over  aoo  Illustrations. 

THE  CHURCH  MONTHLY  VOLUME  for  1890. 

For  School  Prizes,  Reward  Books,  Parish  Libraries,  and  Working  Men's  Clubs  this  handsome 

Volume  is  specially  adapted. 
§9"  The  Church  Almanack  for  1891  is  Printed  in  TWO  COLOURS^  red  and  black, 
and  contains  EIGHTEEN  SUPERB  ENGRA  VINGS,     The  pHce  remains 
at  the  same  low  tariff  as  last  year, 

**•  The  New  Pictorial  Sheet  Almanack  for  Parish  Localisation. 

THE  CHURCH  ALMANACK  FOR  1891. 

TO   THE   CLE&OY. 

Atientian  is  particularly  directed  to  the  distinguishing  features  oftht  Church  ALMANACKy&nS^i- 

I. — The  leading  idea,  as  far  as  space  allows,  is  to  present  a  pictoriid  climpse  of  some  of  the  chief 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  1890.  To  this  end  are  given  fine  New  rortraits  of  the  Bisbops 
who  have  been  Consecrated  in  the  year. 

IL— The  CENTRAL  PICTURE,  "THE  WIDOW'S  MITE,"  has  been  specially  drawn  for  the 
Church  Almanack  by  the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Johnson,  and  engraved  m  the  bestst)4e 
by  Mr.  Richard  Taylor. 

III.— The  DAILY  TEXTS  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  Lectionary,  and  thus  hannonirc 
with  the  Church's  leachinp  throughout  the  year. 

IV.— The  PRAYER  BOOK  CALENDAR  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  Festivals,  Ember  Da)-s  wd 
Saints'  Days  havinR  been  carefully  noted. 

V.-The  MISCELLANEOUS  CONTENTS  include— •' Draw  Nigh  to  God"  (A  Pastoral 
Address) ;  *'  Union  is  Strength  "  (The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  ;  "  A  Practical  View  of  Temperance 
(The  Archbishop  of  York);  "  Daily  Prayer  "  (The  Bbhop  of  Wakefield)  ;  "  A  Missionary  Lesson 
(The  Bishop  of  Melanesia) ;  "Church  Defence;'  (H.  C.  Raikes,  M.P.);  a  Prayer  for  the  Parish  ; 
Postal  Rates ;  Eclipses :  and  the  usual  Almanack  information. 

VI.— The  CHANGES  OF  THE  MOON  (a  most  important  item  for  Country  Parishes)  have  all 
been  carefully  noted. 

VII. — As  m  last  jrcar  an  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  a  special  MOTTO  TEXT  can  be 
localized  for  any  Parish  at  merely  a  nominal  cost. 

SPECIMENS  AND  TERMS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

MB.  FBEDK.  SHERLOCK,  "  Chnrch  Monthly  "  Office, 

30  and  31,  New  Bridge  Street,  Lndgate  Circus,  S.C. 

IMPORTANT.— The  enormous  circulation  of  the  Church  Almanack  makes  it  essential  that  ortio> 
should  be  scnl  In  at  iVve  ta.t\\c&\.  vosiible  moment,  as  several  parishes  in  town  and  country  conW 
not  be  supplied  ai  aXWasX.  '^tai,  oWm^vo  v^^t  ^xvivit^Wt^j  demand. 
^  g  _jVo  Adverihtmtnii  of  Books,  Periodicals,  or  SocieUt*  a^arv^Tuis  Almanack. 


Advertisements. 


€m^n^t  Kmkrsitg  1ms. 


CAMBRIDGE   CHURCH    BOOKS. 

HOLT  BIBLE  AND  APOCRYPHA,  Great  Primer  Type.  Imperial 
4to.    Size  1 5|  by  12  by  3}  inches. 

THB  SAME.   WITH  INITIAL  LETTERS  AND  BORDERS 

IN  RED)  forming  the  most  handsome  Church  Bible  extant. 

TMiS  SAME)  marked  in  sections  wherever  any  Lesson  begins  and  ends,  according 
to  the  new  Lectionary  of  the  Church  of  England. 

COMMON  PRAYEK  BOOK.  Double  Pica  Type.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  CAMPION,  Canon  of  Ely.  In  these  editions  great  care 
has  been  bestowed  in  arranging  the  divisions  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and 
Communion  Service,  for  turning  over  at  convenient  places.  These  books  are 
most  suitable  for  church  use,  whether  for  the  desk  or  for  the  Communion 
Office.  Imperial  4to.  With  Rubrics  and  Borders  in  Red.  Size  I4j^  by  12  by 
2^  inches. 

COMMUNION  SERVICES.  Double  Pica  Type.  Royal  4to.  With  Rubrics 
and  Borders  in  Red.     Size  12}  by  loj  by  i  inch.      Arranged  as  in  the  above 

editions  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

THB  BOOK  OP  OFFICES.  Great  Primer  Type.  8vo.  With  Rubrics 
and  Borders  in  Red.     Size,  8^  by  5|  by  ij  inches. 

IZ. 

CAMBRIDGE  PRAYER  BOOKS.    Bound  with  the  New  Edition  of 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem»  in  one  volume,  or  in  two  volumes  in 
case.    The  Red  line  Edition  is  nearly  ready. 


CAMBRIDGE  PRAYER  BOOKS.    Bound  with  the  New  Edition  of 
the  Hymnal  Companion.    The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 

Enlargedi  1890,  is  now  ready. 

IV. 

CAMBRIDGE  PRAYER  BOOKS.    Bound  with  Church  Hymns. 

V. 

THB  PARAGRAPH  PSALTER,  by  the  Right  Rev.  BROOKE  FOSS 
WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  arranged  in  Sections  to 
exhibit  the  general  structure  of  the  Psalms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the 
variety  of  musical  treatment  which  is  required  in  different  Psalms,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  Psalms,  for  their  true  interpretation.  Fcap.  4to. 
Cloth,  5s. ;  royal,  32mo.  Cloth,  is.;  Leather,  is.  6d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PSALTER,  for  the  use  of  Choirs  and  Organbts. 
Specially  adapted  for  Congregations  in  which  the  "  Cambridge  Pointed  Prayer 
Book "  is  used.  Demy  ovo.  Cloth  Boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth  limp,  cut 
flush,  2s.  6d. 

THB  POINTED  PRAYER  BOOK,  being  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
with  the  Psalter*  or  Psalms  of  David  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said 
in  Churches.     Royal  24mo.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  square  32mo.  cloth,  6d. 

CATALOGUES  containing  SPECIMEN  PAGES  of  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLES 

and  PR  A  YER  BOOKS  sent  on  application. 

LONDON: 

G.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Gmbridge  UniYersity  Press  Warebonse, 

Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Glasgow:   263,  Argyle  Street. 
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Society  for  Promoting 
Christian    Knowledge. 

THE  FATHERS  FOR  ENQLISH  READERS :    ST.  PATRICK :  his  Life 
and  Teaching.     By  the  Rev.  £.  J.  Newell,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth  boards, 

2s.  6d. 

*«*  Foorteen  odiers  have  already  i4>peared  in  this  Scries. 

THE    MONUMENTAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    EARLY    BRITISH 

CHURCH.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  (ScoL).  With  nameroas 
illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth  boards,  3s. 

THE  TITLE  DEEDS  OF  THE  OHXJROH  OF  ENGLAND :  An  Historic 

Vindication  of  her  Position  and  Claims.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Garnier,  M.A. 
Small  Post  8vo.     Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

HERBERT'S  POEMS.  A  New  Edition.  With  the  Ufe  of  the  author  by 
IZAAK  Walton.  Printed  in  red  and  black.  With  Portrait.  Small  Post  8to. 
Cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

A  DEVOTIONAL  MANUAL  FOR   THE    USE  OF  THE  OLESQT 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  Credenda,  Agenda,  Postulanda.  By  the  Rer. 
Canon  Bailey,  D.D.    Small  Post  8vo.    Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

HOOKER'S  EOOLESIASTIOAL  POLITY  in  the  Form  of  Question  and 
Answer  (an  Analysis  of  the  Fifth  Book  oO.  By  the  Rev.  George  Nelson, 
LL.D.     Small  Post  8vo.     Cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  DIVINE  800IBTY;  or,  the  Church's  Care  of  Large  PopuUtions. 
Cambridge  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  189a  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Jacob, 
Vicar  of  Portsea.     Small  Post  8vo.     Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

"BY  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THY  HOLY  INCARNATION."    Thoughts 

for  Christmas.  By  the  author  of  "The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-CotU 
Family,"  &c.  Printed  in  red  and  black.  Small  Post  8vo.  Cloth  l>oards, 
IS.  6d. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  OHUROH  OF  ENGLAND.  Part  II.  By  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Francis.     Illustrated.     Small  Post  8vo.     Cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER.  Six  Sermons  by  the  late  John 
Jackson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London.     Small  Post  8vo.     Cloth  lx)ards,  is.  6d. 

STRAIGHT  ON :  Directions,  Encouragements,  and  Warnings,  addressed  especially 
to  Young  Men  who  have  set  out  on  the  way  of  Eternal  Life.  By  the  Re?. 
F.  Bourdillon,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  boards,  is. 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  WITH  NOTES.  Illustrated  by  twelve 
coloured  plates,  and  thirty-six  cuts  in  the  text.  With  notes  by  E.  M.  Small 
Post  8vo.     Paper  boards,  is. 

THE  GREAT  INDWELLING  :  Thoughts  on  the  Relation  of  Holy  Communion 
to  the  Spiritual  Life.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Ellerton,  M.  A.    i8mo.    Limp  cloth,  6d. 


PHOTO-RELIEF   WALL  MAPS. 

ENGLAND   AND   WALES.      Size,  56  in.  by  46  in.      Mounted  on  Canvas, 
roller  and  varnished,  12s. 

[This  Map  is  eminently  adapted  for  Schools.    It  presents  the  Country  as  if  in  actual  relief.    The 
Ordnance  Survey  contouring  has  been  followed.] 


London;    N0RT¥l\3Nl^YM..^^D    AVENUE.    W.C;    43,    QUEEN 
VICTORIA.  STRILILT,  ^.C.\  ^^\^wiQ^*.  \'>,v  ^^^^^  STREET. 
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Works  by  Bishop  Oxenden. 


8HOffrr  COMMENTS  ON  8T.  MATTHEW  AND  8T.  MARK. 
For  Famfly  Worship.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

TOUCHSTONES ;  or  Christian  Qraces  and  Characters  Tested. 
Fcap,  8vo.    as.  6d. 

SHORT  LECTURES  ON  THE  SUNDAY  GOSPELS. 

AovxNT  TO  Eastbr.    1 8th  Thousand  >     «^.^  p.^    ^  x^    ..^k 
Easteh  to  Advbnt.    «7th  Thousand  \     ^"P*  ^^'^  »*•  "•  "^**- 

THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

36th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.,  large  Vfptt  cloth,  3s. 

THE  PATHWAY  OF  SAFETY ;    or,  Counsel  to  the  Awakened. 
363rd  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.^  large  type,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  Small  tjrpe.  Imp,  zs. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

58th  Thousand.      Fcap.  Svo.^  larjce  type,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
Ches^)  Edition,  Small  type,  limp,  is. 

PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  BIBLE.    Two  Volumes. 

Old  Tkstambnt.    37th  Thousand )     ij.^_  o,^    ^i^^i,  .,  xj  ^..u 
New  Testament,    a7th  Thousand  /     Fcap.  8va,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

OUR  CHURCH  AND  HER  SERVICES. 

3Sth  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.,  large  type,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

30TTAGE  SERMONS:  or,  Plain  Words  to  the  Poor.' 
13th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

COTTAGE  READINGS. 

8th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.,  dolh,  as.  6d. 

DECISION.    30th  Thousand.    i8mo.,  large  type,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

CONFIRMATION ;  or.  Are  you  Ready  to  Serve  Christ  ? 

697th  Thousand.    x8mo.,  cloth,  6d. ;  sewed,  3d. ;  or  as.  6d.  per  dozen,  pott  free. 

COUNSELS  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CONFIRMED; 

or.  Now  Is  the  time  to  Serve  Christ    A  Sequel  to  "  Confirmation." 
Z7th  Thousand.    i8mo.,  limp  cloth,  is. 

BAPTISM  SIMPLY  EXPLAINED. 

z9th  Thousand.    i8nu>.,  limp  cloth,  is. ;  sewed,  6d. 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  SIMPLY  EXPLAINED. 

87th  Thousand.    i8mo.,  Ump  doth,  is. ;  sewed,  6d. 

THE  EARNEST  COMMUNICANT. 

A  Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Table. 

Red  Rubric  Edition,  cloth  as. 

Common  Edition.    57and  Thousand,    is. 

WORDS    OF    PEACE;  or  the  Blesslnn  and  Trials  of  Sickness. 
z84th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.,  doth,  is. 

THE  HOME  BEYOND;  or,  a  Happy  Old  A^e. 
Z93rd  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.,  doth,  is.  6d. 

FERVENT  PRAYER. 

46th  Thousand.    i8mo.,  limp  doth,  is. 

GOO'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  POOR. 

aand  Thousand.    i8mo.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

THE  LABOURING  MAN'S  BOOK. 

58th  Thousand.    i8mo..  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  RUTH. 

Z4th  Thousand.    i8mo.,  limp  doth,  is. 

A  PLAIN  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
9th  Thousand.    i8mo.,  limp  cloth,  is. 

GREAT  TRUTHS  IN  VERY  PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 
37th  Thousand.     i8mo.,  limp  cloth,  is. 


Orsr  TWO  MZLLZON8  of  this  Author's  Works  hMiwt  boon  sold. 


LONDON:   LONGMANS,   GREEH,  &  Go 
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<A  SEELEY   5   CO.'S    LIST.  t» 

EVENTS  OF  CUB  OWN  TIME.  A  Series  of  Volumes  on  the  most 
Important  Events  of  the  Last  Half-Century.  Each  Volume  will  contain  from 
3cx>  to  400  pp.,  and  will  be  Illastrated  with  Portraits  on  Copper,  Maps,  Plans, 
or  other  Engravings,  and  will  be  published  at  5s.  in  cloth,  with  a  limited 
edition  of  large  paper  copies,  price  los.  6d. 

Just   PubUsked. 
THE  WAR  IN  THE  OBIMEA.    By  General  Sir  Edward  Habclby,  K.C.B. 
With  Portraits  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lord  Raglan,  General  Todleben,  and 
General  Pelissier,  and  5  Maps  and  Plans.    Price  5s.    Large-Paper  Copies  (250 
only),  price  los.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY  OF  1857.  By  Colonel  Mallbson,  C.S.L  With 
Portraits  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Sir  H.  Havelodc,  and  Sir  J. 
Outram,  and  4  Maps  and  Plans.  Price  5s.  Large  Paper  Copies  (250  only), 
price  los.  6d. 

In    Preparation, 
ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  ENQINSEBINa.    By  Professor  Vernon  Harcoukt. 

With  many  Illustrations. 
THE   LIBERATION    OP   ITALY.     By  Edward  Dicey.    With  Portraits. 

Afnong  the  Volumes  to  follow  may  be  named  \ — 


THE  EXPLORATION  of  APBIOA^ 
THE  OPENING  of  JAPAN. 


THE    REFOUNDINa     OP    THE 

GERMAN    EMPIRE.    * 
THE  OIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERIOA. 

Nearly    Ready, 

THE  RX7INED  ABBEYS  OF  YORKSHIRE.    By  W.  C.  Lkfroy.   With 
many  Illustrations  after  A.  Brunet  Debaines  and  H.  Toussaints.     New  Edition, 
price  6s.,  cloth. 
Previous  Volumes  of  the  same  Series, 

OXFORD.     By  Andrew  Lang,  price  6s. 

OAMBRIDQ&    By  J.  W.  Clark,  price  6s. 

WINDSOR.     By  W.  J.  LoFTiE,  price  6s. 

EDINBURGH.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson,  price  3s.  6d. 

In    November, 

WINCHESTER  MEADS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  BISHOP  KEN.     A  Story 
by  Mrs.  Marshall.    With  8  Illustrations,  price  5s.,  cloth. 

Previous  Volumes  of  the  same  Series, 
UNDER  SALISBURY  SPIRE.  A  Story  of  the  Times  of  George  Herbert,  price  5^^ 
ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OUSE.    A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Cowper  aixi 

Newton,  price  5s. 
IN  THE  EAST  COUNTRY  WITH  SIR  THOMAS  BROWN.     Price  5^ 
UNDER  THE  MENDIPS.     A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Hannah  More,  price  5s. 
IN  COLSTON'S  DAYS.     A  Bristol  Story,  price  5s. 

Just    Published, 

WE  HAVE  AN  ALTAR.     Being  an  Exposition  of  Hebrews  xiii.  la     By  the 

late  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  Author  of  "  Horse  Apocalypticae,"  with  a  preface  by 

the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule.     Price  3d.,  sewed. 

Works  by  the  Rev,  H,   C,  G.  Moule. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SECRET  PRAYER.    Thousand,  price  is. 

THOUGHTS  ON  UNION  WITH  CHRIST.    Thousand,  price  is. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.    Thousand,  price  is. 

THE  NEW  BIRTH.    Price  2d. 

THE  OLEANSING  BLOOD.    Price  2d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  WORLD.    Price  2d. 

THE  NET  AND  THE  DELIVERANCE.    Price  2d. 

^^  Just    Published, 

GOLDEN   VESSELS.       A  Manual  of  Devotion.      By  the  Rev.  J.  Eustace 
Brennan.     Cloth,  IS. 

London;  Seeley  and  Co.,  Limited,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
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JAMES  NISBET  &  GO.'S 


THE   UUUUOH   AND   HEB   DOOTRINE.      A   Series   of 

Sennons  by  (amongst  others)  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Rev. 
Sir  Emilius   Laurie,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Saumbrez  Smith,   Bishop  of 
^dney,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.,  H.  G.  Moule,  M.A.,  etc.,  etc. 
Extra  crown  8vo.    6s. 

HARVEST  AND  THANESQIVINa  SERVICES.    Sennons 

and  Outline  Addresses.  By  the  Revs.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
J.  Monro  Gibson,  D.D.,  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.,  Henry  Allon, 
D.D.,  W.  J.  Dawson,  etc,  etc    Extra  crown  8vo.    5s. 

THE  ONE  (JOSPEL ;  or.  The  Combination  of  the  Narratives  of 
the  Four  Evangelists  in  one  Complete  Record.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  SAOBED  DIC5TIONARY  :  An  Explanation  of  Scripture  Names 

and  Terms.  With  Brief  Geographical  and  Historical  References.  By 
Francis  Bourazan,  late  C.M.S.  Missionary,  Palestine.  Medium  8vo.  17s.  6d. 

MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.    New  arid  Cheaper  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
Medium  8vo.     31s.  6d. 
(A  SUPERIOR  EDITION,  in  9  Volumes.    Imp.  8vo.    £2  2s.  oA,) 

REGENT   SQUARE   PULPIT.    By  the  Rev.  John  McNeill. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  each  containing  26  Sermons.     Extra  crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  THREEFOLD  OOBDS  OP  THE  HOLY  SCRIP- 

TURES.  An  Arrangement  of  upwards  of  Twelve  Hundred  Precepts,  Prayers, 
and  Promises,  as  Four  Hundred  Sacred  Triads.  By  the  Rev.  William  Lee, 
formerly  Minister  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Kennington,  etc.  Small  crown 
8vo.     2S. 

COURTSHIP  AND   MARRIAGE.    With  a  few  Plain  Words 

about  some  other  Great  Matters.  Bv  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's,  Incumbent  of  S.  Philip's,  Regent  Street.  Crown 
8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  BLESSED  UPE :    How  to  Find  and  live  it.      By 

N.  J.  Hofmeyr,  Senior  Professor  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony.     Small  crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

FIVE  STONES    FROM   THE   BROOK.     Ooimsel    and 

Comfort  for  the  People  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  George  Everard,  M.A. 
Smidl  crown  8vo.     2s. 

ONCE  HINDU,  NOW  CHRISTIAN.     The  Early  Life  of 

Baba  Padmanji.  Edited  by  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.    2s. 

SUNBEAMS  ON  MY  PATH ;  or,  Memories  of  Christian 

Work  in  Various  Lands.  By  Mrs.  Wright.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.    With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

GENERAL  GORDON :    a  Christian  Soldier  and  Hero.   By 

Major  Sbton  Churchill.    With  Portrait.    Small  crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

LONDON: 

JAMES  NISBET  &  k21,  BEKiim  Stkeet,  W. 
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The  new  MARKED  BIBLE. 

The  Royal  4to.  EngUsh  Type  Bible  and  Apocrypha,  with  Har^  Marts  hi 
Red,  Indicating  the  Sunday,  Holy-Day,  and  Daily  Lessons. 

(Size  13  by  zo  by  3  indiet.) 

A    KEY    GIVES    THE    PAGE    ON    WHICH   BACH    LESSOK   WILL    BE    FOUND. 

"  We  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  a  new  Marked  Bible,  in  iiandwme  type,  iamed  from  the  LoadaB  BiUt 
Warehouse.  53,  Paternoster  Row."— Thb  Guardian. 
"  Altoeether,  a  more  beautiful  and  convenient  book  for  the  Church  couki  not  be  ftDuadL"— TlMBS. 
**  Nothing  coukl  be  better  in  the  way  of  marginal  notations."— CHURCH  TiMBS. 

ChoBon  for  WestmiiiBter  Abbey,  Keble  College,  and  1,600  drarohii 

and  Cathedrala. 

Style  A.  Turkey  Morocco,  berelled.  gilt  edeet M  f  0 

„      B.      „  „  „    best,  with  beautifully-designed  tooled  bindine,  red  under  gilt  edns    5  f  0 

^      C,  Best  Lerant  Morocco  antiqae,  flexible  back,  red  under  gold  in  soiid  edges,  with  ■asJis 

treble-gUt  pierced  and  engniTed  corners  and  clasps from    10  0 

SETS  OF  CHURCH  BOOKS, 

HANDSOMELY    AND    UNIFORMLY    BOUND. 

Style  ▲.      Stjle  Bl  Bkyto  C 

CcmMiaflingiif                                             as  above.       as  above,  as  above. 

I.    Royal  4ta  Marked  Bible,  as  above MOO       itt   0    0  JtS  0  0 

I.    Great  Primer  Royal  4to.  Prayer  Book S  IS   0         t    0   0  •  i  0 

Wah  Jtuftneaiai  PrmtwBoA 
lU.  extra. 

e.    Imperial  8vo.  Great  Primer  Rubricated  Altar  Books S   t   0         t  IS   0  0  0  0 

TluS«i  ..      ..  AS   S  0    ins  •   •      AtU  • 

Any  of  these  Books  may  be  had  separately.    Spedmea  pages  post  free. 
Twenty-five  per  cent.  Discount  will  be  allowed  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

ALL    ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    SENT    DIRECT    TO 

THE    LONDON    BIBLE    WAREHOUSE, 

S3,    PATERNOSTER    ROIV,    E.C. 

PRICE  ONE  HALFPENNY  PER  WEEK. 

The  Organ  of  the  Lichfield  Church  Mission, 

ts  acknowledged  to  be  THE  BEST  PAPER  OF  ITS  KIND  for  bringins  the  truths  of 

CHURCH    DOCTRINE,    CHURCH    DEFENCE, 

CHURCH    WORK,  AND  CHURCH   HISTORY 

HOME  TO  THE   MASSES. 


WEEKLY    CmCITLATION— FIFTY-TWO    THOUSAND    COPIES. 


Edited     by    the     Rev.     ALFRED     WHYMPER, 

Incumbent  of  S,  James\   Nottingham. 

TERMS:— CASH    IN    ADVANCE. 
13  copies,  4icL ;  26  copies,  9d. ;  104  copies,  3s.    Carriage  or  Postage  extra. 

"  THE  CHURCH  EVANGELIST  "  can  be  localized  as  a  Parish  Magazine  at  an 
extra  charge  of  7s.  per  column — less  space  in  proportion  ;  beading  only  is.  6d. ;  for 
any  number  of  copies.  Specimens  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  Messrs. 
Bemrose  &  Sons,  Derby.  N.B.— Clergymen  wishing  to  introduce  the  paper  into 
their  parishes  can  have  a  supply  of  back  numbers,  free  of  charge,  for  gratuitous 
distribution. 

LONDON  :  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  23,  OLD  BAILEY  ;  and  DERBY. 

AND  S01J>  B^    AIX  BOO¥.'S.^\AA'%&  K'^^  ^^Ni'iN^^^WJRS, 
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EYRE  S  SP0TTI8WOODE, 

EAST    HARDING    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT,  1890.  A  Lbt  sent  on  application.  The  foUowme  are  a  fe«r  of 
me  more  important :— Allotments,  xd. ;  Companies  (Memorandum  of  Association),  zd. ;  Com* 
Danies  (Windmg-up),  i^d. ;  Directors'  Liability,  xd. ;  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  zs.  oAd. ; 
Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention),  2d. ;  Intestates  EsUtes,  id. ;  Lunacy  Consolidation,  is.  ixid.  ; 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment,  4^    Prices  include  postage. 

AQRICU  LTU  R E.    Write  for  List  of  Acts  and  Papers  of  Interest  to  Agriculturists. 

BILLS  UNDER  DISCUSSION  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  on  Sale  to  the  Public. 
A  deposit  of  5s.  or  xos.  at  the  commencement  of  each  Session  will  ensure  copies  of  any  particular 
aeries  of  Bills  being  sent  on  day  of  issue.  The  balance  of  accotmt  rectified  at  the  close  of  the 
Session. 

• 

** CHALLENGER."  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of.  This  Series  is  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  fact  that  these  volumes 
will  probably  soon  become  scarce.    Lists  on  application. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  Copies  of  Papers  of  Questions  and  Regulations  for  the  various  Examinations 
held  by  the  C^vil  Service  Commisnoners.    Particulars  upon  application. 

ECCLESIASTICAL.     All  Acts  of  Parliament,  Returns,  Reports,  and    Papers,   relating   to 

Bish<yprics,  Cathedrak,  Church  Building,  Church  EsUte  Commissioners,  Ecclesustical  Com< 

misaiooers,   all   Birth,    Marriage   and    Burial   Acts,    Tithe    Rent«charge    Commutation    and 

Redemption  Acts,  &c.,  &c.    A  useful  list  of  these  papers  is  given  in  our  Selected  Catalogue, 

.  which  can  be  sent  post  free  for  6d. 


EMIQRATION  HANDBOOKS  for  the  Various  Colonies,  with  Map.  Price  z^.  each, 
tncludmg  postage. 

ENSILAGE  (STACKS  AND  SILOS).  Issued  by  the  Ensilage  Society.  6d.  Together  with 
reprint  of  Professor  Wrightson's  hints  on  Ensilage. 

OUR  HARDY  FRUITS:  A  Practical  (juide  to  their  Cultivation,  for  Landowners,  Tenant 
Farmers,  Cottsucers,  and  Allotment  Holders.  By  Brian  Wynne,  F.R.H.S.,  Editor  of  the 
"Gardening  World."    Paper  Covers,  6d. 

**  Should  have  a  sood  effect  in  extending  the  fruit  areas  of  the  country."— n«Mt. 

**  The  contents  hare  been  carefully  compiled,  and  ertdently  out  of  genuine  experience.**— FMd. 

-  A  redly  practical  tieatise.' -Farm.  ^  •  •— 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS,  comprising  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Com- 
mittees, Annual  and  Special  Reports  and  Returns.  Estimates.  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  &c,  can  be  purchased  singly,  or  by  suDscription.  Full  particulars  upon 
application. 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS  1890.  (Cheap  EdiUon.)  Published  by  Authority.  Red 
doth,  price  3S. ;  by  post,  3s.  6d.  This  Volume  contains  all  the  Public  Acts  passed  during  the 
year,  with  Index  to  same :  also  Tables  showing  the  effects  of  the  year's  Legislation,  together 
with  Complete  and  Classified  Lists  of  the  Titles  of  all  the  Local  and  Private  Acts  passed 
during  the  Session. 

REVISED  STATUTES.  (Second  Revised  Edition.)  Royal  8vo.  Edited  by  G.  A.  R. 
FrrzGKRALD,  Esq.     VolsL  L,  IL,  and  IIL  now  ready.     Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

ALL  QQYERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  (except  Maps,  Patent  Specifications,  Mercantile 
Marine  Forms,  and  Hydrographical  Notices),  or  any  information  relating  thereto,  can  be 
supplied.  A  large  number  of  useful  Handbooks  kept  in  stock,  and  any  book  obtamed  and 
forwarded  on  day  of  order. 


Caialogtu  of  any  Series  sent  post  free  upon  receipt  of  address. 

Monthly  Lists  of  Parliamentary  Papers  upon  application.     ()uarteriy  Lists,  post  free,  td. 
Selected  Gatalogoe  of  Papers,  with  Classified  Lists,  6d. 
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PAROCHIAL^^ 

THE  OLERQYMAN'S  BEADY  BEFEBENOE  BEGIS- 
TEB. 
Forming  a  complete  Record  of  Private  and  Parochial  InformatioD. 
Containing  Fourteen  Registers  arranged  for  Services,  Occasional 
Offices,  Confirmations,  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  Summaries, 
Parish  Meetings,  and  Clubs  ;  with  Private  and  Miscellaneous 
Matter  on  an  Original  Plan.    By  Rev.  Theodore  Johnson. 

A.  Edition  for  Ten  Years,  230  pp.,  in  boards,  price  los.  6d, ; 
or  in  extra  strong  binding,  with  lock  and  key  fitted,  price  14s.  6d. 

B.  Edition  for  Five  Years,  121  pp.,  containing  the  Fourteen 
Registers,  in  boards,  price  6s.  6d. ;  or  in  extra  strong  binding,  with 
lock  and  key  fitted,  price  los.  6d. 

C.  Edition.  Sunday  and  Festival  Services  only.  In  boards 
twenty-five  leaves,  ss.  6d. ;  fifty  leaves,  7s.  6d. 

OOMBINED   BEQISTEB   OF   PBEAOHEBS,    OFFBB- 
TOBY,  AND  OOMMUNIOANTS. 

Ruled  and  Printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  cloth.  Registered  for 
250  names,  3s.  6d. ;  500  names,  4s.  6d. ;  1,000  names,  6s. 

BEMBOSE'S  PBEAOHEB'S  BOOK. 

Printed  and  ruled  for  Register  of  Services,'  Sermons,  Collections, 
&c.  Fcap.  folio.  With  sixty  leaves,  price  5s.  6d. ;  with  100  leaves, 
8s. ;  with  150  leaves,  10s. 

BEQISTEB  OP  OOMMUNIOANTS. 

Ruled  and  Printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  cloth.  Register  for 
500  names,  3s.  6d. ;  1,000  names,  4s.  6d. ;  2,000  names,  6s. 

THE  OHUBOHWABDENS'  AOOOUNT  BOOK. 

With  amount  and  class  of  coins  in  Offertory.  Quarter's  expenses, 
under  various  heads.  Memoranda  space.  Pages  for  annual 
Summaries  and  Reports.  Strongly  half-bound.  For  Five  Years, 
7s.  6d. ;  Ten  Years,  los.  6d. 

BEQISTEE  OP  BAPTISMS. 

Sufficient  for  800  entries.  Forrel,  12s,  ;  rough  calf,  20s.  Larger 
sizes  supplied  to  order. 

BEQISTEE    OP     OANDIDATES     PBESENTED    FOB 
OONPIEMATION. 

Ruled  and  printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  cloth.  Register  for 
500  names,  3s.  6d.  ;  1,000  names,  4s.  6d.  ;  2,000  names,  6s. 

EEGISTEE  OP  BUEIALS. 

Sufficient  for  800  entries.  Forrel,  12s.  ;  rough  calf,  20s.  Larger 
sizes  supplied  to  order. 

BEMBOSE'S  SUNDAY  SOHOOL  BEOISTEBS. 

Price  List  and  Specimen  Pages  on  application. 


LONDON  :  BEMKOSY.  &  ^Oli^,  a^,  0\:^  ^KXX^^SM :,  K^&Xi  DERBY. 
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Church  Forms. 

IBRVIOE  TABLES  (Ohoir  Notices).— Printed  in  Red  and  Black, 
to  be  filled  in  with  the  Chants,  Hymns,  Tunes,  &c.,  for  Reading- 
desk,  Choir,  Organ,  &c.  Specimens  on  application.  Eight 
varieties,  is.  6d.  per  100 ;  post  free,  is.  8d.  Oxford  Frame  for 
ditto  (without  glass),  price  is.  6d. 

HUROH  DOOR  OALENDARS.— No.  i.— Space  for  Each  Day 
in  the  Week  for  Notices  of  Services,  Lectures,  &c.  No.  2. — With 
columns  ruled  for  insertion  of  times  of  Holy  Communion,  Matins, 
Afternoon,  Evensong,  and  other  Notices  for  Each  Day  of  the  Week. 
Specimens  on  application.  Size,  i6iin.  by  lo^in.  The  set  of  52, 
.  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  lod.  Headed  with  Name  of  Parish,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  free,  3s.  lod.      Oxford  Frame  for  ditto  (without  glass),  2s.  6d. 

IPPERTORY  FORMS,  for  recording  the  Offertories  made  each 
Sunday,  for  posting  on  Church  Doors,  &c.  Seven  varieties,  is.  6d. 
per  100;  post  free,  is.  8d.  Oxford  Frames  for  ditto  (without 
glass),  IS.  6d. 

IPPERTORY  BOOKS,  containing  three  Offertory  Forms  on 
every  leaf,  two  of  which  can  be  detached  for  posting  on  Church 
doors,  and  one  remain  fixed  in  the  book.  Bound  in  cloth,  100 
leaves,  3s. ;  200  leaves,  4s.  6d. ;  300  leaves,  6s.  each. 

ANNS  BOOEL — 200  leaves,  bound  in  calf,  12s.  6d. ;  100  leaves, 
calf,  8s.  6d. ;  100  leaves,  forrel,  7s.  6d. ;  50  leaves,  calf,  68. ;  50 

leaves,  forrel,  5s. 
ANNS  OERTIPIOATE  FORMS.— In  Books  of  25,  is. ;  50, 
2S. ;  100,  4s. ;  by  post,  3d.  extra. 

CARRIAGE  OERTIFIOATE  FORMS.— In  Books  of  25, 
IS.  3d. ;  58,  2s.  6d. 

ARRIAGE  MEMORIAL  OARDS.— Illuminated  in  gold  or 
silver,  6d.  each. 

APTISMAL  OERTIFIOATE  FORMS.— In  Books  of  25, 
IS.  3d.;  50,  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3d.  extra. 

APTISMAL  REMEMBRANCE  CARDS.— Printed  in  two 
colours.     8s.  per  100;  is.  3d.  per  doz. ;  i^d.  each. 

URIAL  OERTIFIOATE  FORMS.— In  Books  of  25,  is.  3d. ; 

50,  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3d.  extra. 

ONFIRMATION  CARDS.- Illuminated  for  Framing.  No.  i, 
6s.  per  doz. ;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  4s.  per  doz. 

ElATERS  FOR  THE  SICK  CARD.— With  printed  Heading, 
**The  Prayers  of  the  Church  are  desired  for,**  and  spaces  for  12 
names.    Printed  in  Red  and  Black,    is.  per  doz. ;  by  post,  2d.  extra. 

[BLE  CLASS  CARDS.— Illuminated  for  Framing,  iss.  per  100 ; 
2S.  per  doz.  Name  of  class  inserted  without  extra  charge  if  200  be 
ordered.    Descriptive  Price  List,  post  free. 

LONDON :  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  23,  OLD  BAILEY  ;  AND  DERBY, 
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BE M ROSE  &  SONS'  EDUGATIONAL  LIST. 


THE  JUBILEE  READERS  FOR  ALL  STANDABD&  Adopted 

by  the  London  and  other  School  Boards. 

BEMROSE^S  SYSTEMATIC  WRITING  CHARTS. 

„  OODE     COPY     BOOEZS.        Adapted    to    the  Utat 

requirements. 

THE  JUBILEE  ARITHMETIC,  FOR  ALL  STANDARDS 
AN  ARITHMETICAL  CLASS  BOOK. 

ARITHMETICAL   TABLE    CARDS.    MalUplicaUon,    AddiUon,  Sob- 
traction. 

PRETTY  FIGURES  FOR  LITTLE  FINGERS.    The  MultipUation 

Table  on  Cards,  outlined  for  Stitching. 
JUBILEE  ALGEBRA    And  Answers.     SUge  I. 

THE  JUBILEE  GRAMMAR  FOR  ALL  STANDARDS. 
THE  TEACHERB  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  ASSISTANT. 
THE    JUBILEE    COMPLETE    GRAMMAR,     FOR    PUPIL 

TEACHERS  AND  MIDDLE  CLASS  SCHOOLS. 
JUBILEE  DRAWING  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  STANDARDS. 
BEMROSB'S  NEW  CODE  DRAWING  CHARTS.     For  hinging 

on  the  School  Wall  or  Easel. 
BEMROSE'S  NEW    CODE    DRAWING    CARDS.       Expressly 

arranged  to  meet  the  New  Drawing  Syllabus. 

PICTURE   SPELLING  CARDS  FOR  INFANTS.     Suitable  for 

the  Nursery  Walls  and  Infants'  School  Room. 
ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY.      Adapted    to  the  Syllabus  of  the 
Education  Department. 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTERS  DRILL  ASSISTANT.    A  Manual  for 

Elementary  Schools,  Boys',  Girls',  or  Mixed. 

THE  BBMROSB-BINNS*  SCHOOL  REGISTERS. 
THE  JUBILEE- WORD  FORMER    A  Wall  Sheet  for  Infants. 


A    Complete    Catalogue  with  Prices^    Opinions^   and  Specimen  Fa^ts, 

will  be  sent  Post  Free  upon  application. 


mm  \  w^m.  \  ^m,  u^  ^\Sk  \^^s^\  \sa  debbi 
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:SSRS.  BEMROSE  &  SONS  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  to 

their 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED 

AR18H  ALMANACKS  FOR  1891. 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED    FOR  LOCALIZATION. 
The  Contents  include  a  LARGE  ILLUSTRATION  of 

'.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  PREACHING  in  the  WILDERNESS, 

Drawn  especially  for  this  Almanack  by  ALEXANDER  ROWAN, 

and  Engraved  by  G.  PEARSON. 

*he  CALENDAR,  with  Daily  Texts  and  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Holy  days, 

ited  in  a  bold,  clear  type,  in  red  and  black,  on  good  paper,  in  the  best  style,  at 

eptionally  low  prices. 

Ao,  I.  is  made  up  in  the  style  characteristic  of  this  popular  Almanack  for  very 

ay  years  past.    A  large  amount  of  space  is  available  for  local  matter. 

^0.  II.  is  enclosed  in  an  architectural  design,  and  includes  engravings  of  Canterbury 

I  York  Cathedrals  in  addition  to  the  Scripture  subject. 

>peclmens  and  terms,  with  suggestions  for  Localizing,  post  free. 

BEMROSE  &  SONS,  23,  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON ;  AND  DERBY. 

BMROSE  k  SONS'  MISSION   HYMN   BOOKS, 

SEVEN  DIFFERENT  KINDS, 

ice  List  on  Applioation.     Special  Terms   to  the  Clerery. 

LONDON :  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  23,  OLD  BAILEY ;  AND  DERBY. 

4URCH    CONGRESS    OFFICIAL    REPORTS. 

Demy  Svo.     Cloth, 


t882. — Derby,  los.  6d. 
[883. — Reading,  los.  6d. 
:884. — Carlisle,  los.  6d. 
[885. — Portsmouth,  los.  6d. 


1886.— Wakefield,  los.  6d. 
1887. — Wolverhampton,  12s.  6d. 
1888. — Manchester  (out  of  print). 
1889. — Cardiff,  los.  6d. 


LONDON  :  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  23,  OLD  BAILEY ;  AND  DERBY. 

CAST    IN    MANY    WATERS. 

SKETCHES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 
HE  ORGAN  OF  THE  ZULULAND  MISSION. 

ONE     PENNY    MONTHLY. 

LONDON  :  BEMROSE  &  SONS,  st3,  OLD  BAILEV ;  AND  DERBY. 
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BIRKBECK     BANK 

SOUTHAMPTON  BUILDINGS,  CHANCERY  LANE. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  dcmini 
TWO    per    CENT.    INTEREST    on    CURRENT    ACCOUNTS    on  mininni 

monthly  balance  when  not  drawn  below  ;f  lOO. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on  depont,  aid 
allows  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  THREE  per  CENT,  per  Annum,  on  each  completed 
j^i.     The  Interest  is  added  to  the  principal  on  the  31st  March  annually. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mama^, 

HOW  TO   PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO   QUINHAB    ' 
PER  MONTH,   OR  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOB  FIVE 

SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession.     Apply  at  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Frrehold  Laud     ' 

Society.  ] 

THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free  on  ap  UcatiM 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 

TELEPHONE    No.  2730.  ESTABLISHED    1791. 

Thomas  Moring, 

Heraldic  Artist  and  Seal  Engraver 


BOOK-PLATES  in  medisTol  and  modern  styles,  designed  and  engnnl 

on  wood,  copper,  or  steel. 


]6ccledtadtical  anb  otbcr  Seala  anb  S)ie0. 


SIGNET    RINGS. 
NOTE     PAPER.  VISITING    CARDS. 


Illuminated  Writing.     Testimonials.    Herald  Painting.     Stained  Gbat. 


flDonumental   Braeaea. 


FIRST    AVENUE    HOTEL    BUILDINGS, 

WVQtB.  lA.Q>\:e.<2>'?C^^  \J3NDON. 


Advertisement s. 
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CHBRCH  AND  SCHOOL  EXTKNSIOH.    MISSION  WORl 
SCHOOLS.  LECTURE  &  TEMPERANCE  HALLS.  &c..  &., 

I,  durable,  made  o{  ihc  best  mateiials,  and  elected  in 
Can  be  taken  down,  lemoved,  and  re-erected 

at  small  cost. 


]ftreflil  compariBoa  of  Speeiflcaliioiu,  Strnctnnl  and  Archltectnti) 
DetallB,  Materials,  and  Workmansliip  1b  invited  before  placing  orden. 


StrnctnTal  and  Archltectntil 


CaUlocuM,  DMlpis,  EitiinstM,  and  all  li 


ISllC  \m\  i  Co.,  Windsor  Iron  Works,  Spekeknd  Rotl,  limPOOl 

PAINTING   AND    DECORATION 
OF    CHURCHES. 


REUBEN  BENNETT, 
church   decorator, 

Diocesan  Buildings,  53,  South  King  Street, 

MANCHESTER. 


DESIGNS  S  ESTIMATES  FREE 


Advertisements.  22 


PRATT    AND   SONS, 

HICH    CLASS    CLERICAL    TAILORS, 

CLERICAL    HATTERS, 

AND    ROBE    MAKERS. 


THE  CLERGY   are  invited  to  call  and  have  their  measures  taken 
and  registered  when  in   town   for  future  reference. 


PiTTERHS  AND  PRICE  LIST  FORWARDED  OH  APPUCATIOH. 


ONLY  ADDRESS— 

24,    TAVISTOCK  STREET,  OOVENT 
GARDEN,    LONDON,    W.O. 


KING  (.^^  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

SOUTH  CHURCH  SIDE,  HULL. 


GENEBAIi   mONMONGERS, 

IRON    MBROHANTS, 

HOT    WATER    ENGINEERS. 

MONUMENTAL   MASONS,   &a 

Heating  Apparatus    for  Public  Buildings, 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 
Musgrave's    Slow  Combustion    Stoves. 

Eagle  Cooking  Ranges. 
Milner's  Fire  Resisting  Safes,  price  from 

£5    5s.    Od. 
Marble  Monuments,  Head  Stones,  &c. 
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GAWTHORR 

"LATTEN"    BRASSES. 

OHIBF  WORKS  NOW  IN  HAND:- 

Mphmstone  Memorial  for  Devonport  (K^ass  and  Botrls 

Leoteral- 
Colonel    wise,   Bombay  Staff  Oorp    (For    India  and 

Bosland). 
And  many  other  Important  Memorial    Braaeee. 

WROUGHT    IRONWORK. 

LECniffiS,  SCBEEIS,  eBIILES,  RillS,  LilPS,  h. 

Oaa  PendantB,  Armaffli  OathedraL 

Screen,  B.  Mary  Msgdalene'e,  Wandsworth,  dec,  Ac. 

CHURCH     BRASS    FITTINGS, 

iLIS-BISEES,  CROSSES,  CilllLESIICIS,  DESKS,  &. 

Brass  Gas  Standards,  Ohrist  Ghnrch,  Wobum  Square. 
Altar  Cross,  S.  Paul'a,  Bedfbrd. 
Nttminmi    Medah   laid   Diflemas.      Price    Lists    en   appUctUUm   I* 

16,     LONG     ACRE,     LONDON. 


ixsx'xr] 


A;    CO.'S 

Church  Plate, 


Hetal.    Wmd.    and  Sim 
Work. 

MEMORIAL  BRASSES. 


STAinsD  ei.**a. 


DECORATIVE  PAlHTIlId, 


ALTAR    CLOTHS. 


SHOW   ROOMS— 

3,   DENMARK    STREET 


Adwrliseiiienis. 


BENNETT'S 

I  RON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

HYDE    ROAD,   ARDWICK, 

MANCHESTER 


CHEAP  CAST  IRON 

i 

CATHOLIC 
GRAVE 

& 

ffl 

CHEAP 

CROSSES 

si 

la 

TOMB 

From  3/-  each, 

mclulng  Insc   p  on 
Cast  in  raiaetl  Lcl  e                  J' 

d«ll 

-- 

i 

RAILINGS 

IH 

rain  ed    iind             ^/^    J 

■— 1 

J   CAST 

Free               j/^^^HiPV'^^1 

w 

"■        IRON 

PROU 

26/- 

Paihtbd 

wEU^^^f 

~—^ 

Jt 

DILIVBRKD. 

Catalogues,   with  Drawings,  Prices,  etc., 

sent  free  on  application.  | 


»5 
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EDWARD    FRAMPTON 


\ 


J 


ARTIST    IN    STAINED    GLASS, 

Decorative  Painting  and  Mosaics, 
110,    BUCKINGHAM     PALACE    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  works  executed  by  Mr,  Edward  Frampton. 


S.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Memorial  Window 

to  Admiral  Blake  and  the  Angel  Windows  in 

the  Vestry  for  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Royal  Savoy  Schools,  Strand,  Porch  Windows. 
The  Great  West  Window  of  S.  John's,  Chester 

designed  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster as  a  Jubilee  Memorial. 
The  whole  of  the  Glass  in  S.  Mary's,  Handbridge, 

Chester,  designed  for  His  Grace  the  Duke 

of  Westminster. 
S.  Jude's,  South  Kensington,  nine  Windows,  the 

Reredos,  Mosaics,  Pulpit,  and  Fresco  Paint- 

ines. 
S.  Philip's,  Earl's  Court,  East  Window. 
S.  Mark's,  Lewisham,  three  Windows. 
S.  Paul's,   New  Beckenham,  six  Windows  and 

Decorations. 
West  Croydon  Congregational  Church,    Great 

West  Window. 
S.  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw,  Durham,  twelve 

Windows. 
Newcastle  Cathedral,  two  Windows. 
Weston  Manor,  Fre^ water,  Isle  of  Wiffht,  Pri* 

vate  Chapel  of  £.   Granville  Ward,  Esq., 

the  entire  Fresco  Paintings. 

fwinton  Parish  Church,  Manchester, 
utton  Parish  Church,  Surrey. 


Aberlady  Church,  Edinborsh,  seven  Windows 

for  Earl  Wemyss. 
Hokne  Lacy,  Hereford,  Memorial  Window,  for 

the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
Hawarden  Parish  Church,  Chimed  Window. 
Eastham  Parish  Church,  Birkenhead,  two  Win- 
dows, and   the  whole  of  the  glass  b  tbe 

Private  Chapel  of   the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ton. 

Rector  of  Eastham,  Birkenhead. 
Wallin^n  Presbyterian  Church,  Surrej-,  Wet 

Wmdow. 
MUl  HUl  Parish  Church,  East  Window. 
Ings  Parish  Church,  Windermere,  East  Window. 
Eastbottme,    S.    Anne's,  East   and   four  Ap«e 

Windows. 
Whitsuble  Parish  Church,  East  Wmdow. 
S.    Patrick's    Church,     Bradford,   Yorks.,  $« 

Windows. 
S.    Mary's.    Burnley,     Lancashire,    Townsley 

Memonal  Chapel,  all  tbe  Glass  and  Fresco 

Painting. 
S.  Mary's,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Fresco  Pawling 

in  the  Chancel  and  Sacrarium. 
Ltsmore  Cathedral,  Currey  Memorial  Window. 
Denver  Cathedral,  Colorado,  East  Window  and 

four  Apse  Windows,  two  Transept  Windows, 

three  Lady  Chapel  Windowrs. 


THE 


LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

BROOKWOOD,    WOKING,    SURREY. 


The  Largest  and  most  Beautiful  Ce^netery  in  Europe. 


THE  highest  medical  and  sanitary  authorities  in  Europe  and 
America  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
dead  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  questions  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  the  great  scientist,  shows  that  a  body 
properly  buried,  on  the  earth-to-earth  system,  is  resolved  into  new  and 
harmless  products,  and,  in  fact,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  ascends 
from  the  dead  and  fulfils  the  cycle  of  its  pilgrimage  by  becoming  again 
the  source  and  genesis  of  life. 

The  Company  assume  the  entire  arrangements  of  funerals,  and  their 
earth-to-earth  coffin  combines  the  necessary  strength  and  general 
appearance  of  a  solid  coffin. 

An  explanatory  pamphlet  can  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

Offices  :  2,  LaucsLSXet  ^\;vc^,  ^u^xvd,  London,  W.C.  ;  and  i88,  West- 
minster Bridge  Road,  ?>.^. 
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MARRIAGE^LAW  DEFENCE  UNION, 


i— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

PrwtfdMftt— THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND.  K.G. 

EARL  OF  SELBORNE.  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF 
LONDON,   THE    LORD  COLERIDGE.    Chief  justice   of  England. 
Cbmlrmaa  of  Oommitt««s-j.  G.  TALBOT.  Esq..  M.P. 
»r»-SIR    WALTER  FARQUHAR.  Bart.;     THE   LORD  HILLINGDON. 
estrs.  HERRIES.  FARgUHAR.  Sc  Co..  t6.  St.  James's  Street.  S.W.:   Messrs.  GLYN. 
MILLS.  &  Ca,  Lombard  Street.  E.C. 
^  "  ~    J.  MURRAY,  Esq, 


THIS  Union  is  formed  to  maintain  the  ancient  marriage  law  of  the  land,  and  in  particular  to 
resist  the  legalisation  of  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  Sister.        The  following  is  a  XaZS^F 
^^JE*    QE^XKp-^^CJIV^S  issued  by  the  Marriage  Law  Defence  Union. 
Tke  prictptr  zoo  is  only  to  thou  who  wish  to  dittribut*  gratuitously. 

The  first  55  Tracts  can  be  obtained  in  a  vols.,  as.  each,  or  5s.  the  two,  post  free.   Price,  each,  per  100. 


I. 
II. 

iir. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX. 
XXX. 
XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 
XXXV. 
XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 
XXXVIII. 
XXXIX. 
XL. 
XLI. 
XLH. 
XLIII. 
XLIV. 
XLV. 
XLVI. 
XLVII. 
XLVIII. 
XLIX. 
L. 
LI. 
LIL 
LIH. 
LIV. 
LV. 
LVI. 
LVIl. 


What  the  Bishop  of  LincolnCWordsworth)  says  ki. 

What  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Temple)  says \A.. 

What  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  says id. 

What  Scotchmen  say         

What  Plain  Facts  say        

What  the  Table  of  A^nity  sajrs.  compared  with  Leviticus 

The  Table  of  Affinity,  compared  with  the  Law  of  the  Church 

What  the  I*resbytenans  say      id. 

What  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  say  M. 

What  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  says . .       . .  id. 

What  the  Eastern  Church  says  \A. 

What  the  Conservatives  say zd. 

What  the  Liberals  say       id. 

What  Miss  Lydia  Becker  says M. 

A  Woman's  Opinion  on  the  Wife's  Sister  Bill Id- 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill— A  Village  Talk,     ^y  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent  id. 

Some  Reasons  against  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  Sister       . .    per  doz.  zd.  — 

A  Lady's  Letter  to  a  Friend \A. 

What  the  English  Law  says.    By  J.  T.  Dodd,  Esq.,  Barrister    . .       . .  xd. 

The  Christian  Law  of  Marriase         |d. 

May  I  Marry  my  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  ?  .,       ..   per  doz.  xd.  — 

*'  A  Wife  to  her  Sister."    By  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  „  id. 

"  A  Few  Facts  "  from  Early  Church  History J<i-  — 

Sjpeech  of  the  late  Bishop  (Thiriwall)  of  S.  David's id- 

The  Real  Bearing  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  id. 

Speech  of  the  late  Bishop  (Wilberforce)  of  Oxford id. 

Speech  of  the  late  Earl  Cairns  ^       fd. 

Pleas  for  Marrying  a  Wife's  Sister  and  Plain  Answers       fd. 

Inclination  bowing  to  Scripture  and  Conscience    ..       ..      per  doz.  ad.  — 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley       id. 

Speech  of  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  id. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Selbome  id. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P id. 

Ine  Report  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  per  doz.  ad. 

Speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Mar.  Law  Ref.  Bill,  a8  June,  1883  id. 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Church  ..  id. 

Paper  on  the  Marriage  Laws  read  by  T.  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Reading  Id. 

The  Ch.  of  England  m  her  Diocesan  Conferences  on  the  Wife's  Sister  Bill  id. 

Principal  Arguments  against  the  Wife's  Sister  Bill id. 

Lord  Dalhousie  as  Henry  VIII. id. 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  on  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  Sister  . .       . .  id. 

Questions  on  the  i>roposed  changes  in  the  Marriage  Laws  . .       . .  id. 

Six  Grand  Objections  to  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  Sister  . .       . .  ad. 

Thirteen  Objections  to  the  Bill.   By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilcox,  per  doz.  id.  — 

The  True  Meaning  of  Levit.  xviii.  18  in  the  Revised  Old  Test.    „    xd.  — 

What  Working  Men  say  on  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  Siste  . .       . .  id. 

A  Sister-in-Law's  Plea  for  Mercy      id. 

Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll id. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Percy  Greg         id. 

Judgments:  Brook  v.  Brook,  and  Fenton  V.Livingstone      id. 

The  Colonial  Conference  of  1887        xd. 

Parliamentary  Vicissitudes  of  tne  Bill per  doz.  id. 

Why  Abolish  Sisters  in  Law?    ..  .. 

Letter  from  the  Bbhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  

Is  a  Wife's  Sister  near  of  Kin  to  the  Husband  ?       . .       . .    per  doz.  id. 

Dispensations,  Papal  and  Protestant  

The  Victoria  Divorce  Bill.  1889  

Letter  to  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  from  F.  Calvert,  Q.C 

Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity  

Do.  do.        %rith  Notes  by  the  Rev.  S.  Phillips  (large  sheet) 

Do.  do.        (small  sheet)  

Do.  do.      ^  do.  in  Oxford  frame     ..' 

Five  Reasons  for  Six:ning  a  Petition        per  doz.  id. 

D.  W.  S.  Bill,  Please  sign  this  Petidon,  a  leaflet    . .       . .  ..        id. 


id. 
id. 

Id. 

^: 

ad. 
ad. 
id. 

IS. 


1/6 
1/6 
a/6 

1/6 

1/6 
a/- 

a/, 
a/. 
1/6 

5/- 

x/6 

a/6 

-/6 

I/- 

1/6 

1/6 

-/6 

./6 

a/6 

1/- 

a/- 
a/6 
a/6 

1/3 
3/6 
a/6 

a/- 
a/6 

i/- 

i/- 
x/6 

i/- 
5/- 

x/- 
1/6 

5/- 
./6 

-/6 
a/6 

x/- 
3/6 
a/. 

3/6 
a/6 
6d. 
x/6 
x/- 
6d. 

3/6 
1/6 

,6/. 
5/- 


(t 


■•/. 


6 


N.B.—Traets  XVI.,  XVIII.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  LV,,  atuL  a  TabU  of  Kindrtd  oMd  Ajjltut^r.  i~»l  *•    ^ 
Aadm  IVeisA.      ^orms  0/  Pttition  to  ParUamttU  may  Uhadtm  A^licaUon.  ^ 
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THAMES  CHURCH  MISSION, 

INSTITUTED    1844. 


patron : 

HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

tDfce»patton : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

IDf  ce^presibents : 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

THE  RT.  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 

THE  RIGHT  KEV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SODOR  AND  MAN. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  PERRY. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  ALFORD. 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY. 

SIR  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  BART.,  M.P. 

THOS.  GRAY,  ESQ.,  C.B. 

CAPT.  J.  SYDNEY  WEBB,  Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity  House. 

HENRY  GREEN,  ESQ. 
FRANK  C.  CAPEL,  ESQ. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  WORK. 

At  our  doors  are  thousands  of  sailors,  emigrants,  passengers,  and 
others  who  are  living  in  spiritual  darkness.  Special  privileges  are 
granted  to  this  Society  to  carry  to  these  multitudes  the  Gospel  of  the 
Grace  of  God. 

Lack  of  funds   is   hindering  us.     Reader,    please   help. 
Collecting  cards  "  to  gather  up  the  fragments  "  will  be  thankfully 
sent  to  any  who  will  kindly  take  charge  of  them. 

Who  will  volunteer  to  form  a  local  association  to  help  *  forward 
Christ's   work  afloat. 

Secretary,     ReV.     H.     BLOOMER, 

31,  New  Bridge  Street, 

Vxiei'^^^s.  Circus,  E.C. 


Aiifertistmenis. 


CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND 

Instituted   1844. 

FatroDs:  The  ARCeiSHOF  of  GJUiTERBDSV,  and  tbe  BISHOPS  ot  LOMDOM, 
VUGHESTER,  ROCHESTER,  and  S.  iLBlHS. 

TREASURER ; 

Sm  WALTER  R.  FARQUHAR,  Bart. 


-I  OF^  QUALIFIED  SCBIPTUBB  READERS  csonetantly 
'  '^^  labour,  under  CleiicEil  direction,  in  eJI  parte  of  London 
bringing  the  Word  of  God  to  the  POOR,  the  SICK,  th© 
lO-NOBANT,  and  the  OUTCAST. 

They  visit  fVom  house  to  house  and  room  to  room,  also  In 
Common  Lodgrinff  Houses  and  other  resorts  of  Social  Out- 
casts, besides  Factories  and  Workshops,  and  by  these  visits 
Infidels  have  been  converted,  inveterate  drunkards  have 
become  abstainers,  children  have  been  brought  to  Baptism 
as  well  as  to  Day,  Night,  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  hun- 
dreds of  wandering  souls  have  been  iBduced  to  attend 
the  Services  of  the  Mission-room  or  Church  instead  of  the 
Public-bouse- 

This  most  useflil  and  necessary  Home  Mission  work  is 
languishing  for  want  of  Funds.  The  Committee  plead  very 
earnestly  for  help.  At  least  £3,000  will  be  required  (in 
addition  to  reliable  income)  in  the  course  of  the  financial 
year  just  commenced,  in  donations,  offertories,  and  ne'w 
annual  subscriptions.    Who  will  help  ? 

T.  Martin  Tilby, 

Lay  Seerelary. 
Offices-56,  HAYMARKET,   S.W.  ^ 
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CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND 

CENTRAL    SOCIETY    FOB    PROVIDING 

IDomes  for  Maifs  &  Straps. 

MEANS  ADOPTED— 

1.  Boarding  Out  in  Families; 

2.  Establiahing  Small  Home; 

3.  Emigration. 

OFFICES :  THE  CHURCH  HOUSE,  WXl 
YARD,  lESTMIHSTER,  S.W. 

Presfbents : 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 

Cfanterbury. 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 

York. 

THE  object  of  this  Society  is  to  enable  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  co-operate  in  rescuing  from  vicious 
surroundings  the  Orphans  and  Destitute   Children  met  with  in  every 

parish,  and  especially  in  large  towns. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  Ohildren 

were  under  the  care  of  the  Committee  on  Sept.  30th,  1890,  in  ihe 
various  Homes. 

In  addition  to  these,  for  whose  maintenance  the  Committee  are 
responsible,  there  have  been  provided  for  in  other  ways  1,036 
Children,  making  a  total  of  2,600  for  whom  homes  have 
"been  found  since  the  commencement  of  operations  nine 
years  ago. 

The  receipts  on  the  general  account  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
Dec.  31st,  1889,  amounted  to  £18,738.  Alihough  the  Society's 
income  has  increased  considerably  during  the  past  year,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  deserving  cases  which  the 
Executive  ought  to  accept,  if  possible. 

Help  is  therefore  much  needed,  and  Donations  and  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  thankfully  acknowledgeii. 

Kanl^ets : 

Messrs.    DIMSDAI.E,    FOWLER,    BARN.\RD,    &    DIMSDALES. 

50,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
LLOYD'S  BANK,  Limited,  54,  St.  James's  Street.  S.W. 

Secretary : 

E.  DE  M.  RUUOL?",   Esq.,    The  Church   House,    Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
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CHURCH  DEFENCE  PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS    AND  PAMPHLETS. 

DESCRIPTIVE      LANTERN      LEG-  ,                               Sixth  Thousand. 

TURES     ON     ENGLISH      CHURCH  .       Dr^Diii  ad      oxr^DV     ncr     tuc 

HISTORY.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Arthur  Lane.  ^     .fL^l^y.b'jn  ^J^^ 

"  IKnl^^o  doubt  rSat'lke  more  there  is  A^^-^  'j^s^p-^^rHi^t^^^rhrpS 

known  about  the  Church  of  England,  thestronger  ,           'J^,  ^-J  *  ^"^.""i^'T-  ."•7"*.fr««»t 

^t^in'°:n':L'il\T/^i\^  SlishuJelV-^/G^^rr  '^.^"^ ^l. 

tWnowSgt^dthV^rtr^l.^^  i           6d      Pc«t  free  eigL  stamps.     Cloth  boards, 

a  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  taking  the  hints  /-^^  ^/^i^l  ..2      'f*    c.    •     ••         «r-^  • 

which  this  volume  Tumishes  them  w1th."-rA^  i   ^.?P*!?,.'*^  V^**%\  jk^"^'*^  *^'?"t     ^^^^l****  *" 

spectator,  July  la,  ,800.  quantities  for    distribution    at  cheap    rates   on 

New  Edition.     TWentv-sixth  Thousand.  application. 

A     POPULAR     STORY     OF    THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE.    A  Paper  read 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND;   Showing  its  at  the  Hull  Church  Congress,  1890,  by  the 

Birth,  its   Progress,  and   its    Work  for  the  Right     Reverend    Bishop    Barry,     D.D., 

People.    A  Sketch  in  Three  Chapters.     By  1           D.C.L.,  late  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tas- 

G.  H.  F.  Nye.     Price  6d.     Post  free,  eight  I           mania.     Price  id. 

stamps.     Cloth  boards,  gold  mitre.    Price  is.  THECHURCH&EDUCATION.     By 

WORDS     FOR     TRUTH:     Replies    to  the  Rev.  C  A.  Wells.    The  story  of  what 

Roman  Cavils  against  the  Church  of  England.  1           the  Church  of  England  has    done   for  the 

By  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Littledale.     Eighth  '           children  of  the   Poor.       Parts   I.  and   II. 

Thousand.    Price  6d.  '          Price  6d. 


REASONS  AGAINST  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH  IN  WALES.    6d.  per  100. 

QUESTION    I.-WHY    SHOULD  THE  CHURCH   RETAIN 

HER    ENDOWMENTS    WHEN    SO    MANY    DISSENT?     Price  6d.   per    xco,  or  4s. 

per  t,ooo. 

QUBStlON  II -WHY  SHOULD  THE  CHURCH  REMAIN 

ESTABLISHED  ?    Price  6d.  per  100,  or  4s.  per  t,ooo. 

QUESTION  III.-IS  ITFAIR  THAT  DISSENTERS  SHOULD 

PAY  TITHE  ?    Price  6d.  per  100,  or  4s.  oer  x,ooo. 

QUESTION    IV.-WAS    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    PROPERTY 

GIVEN  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AT  THE  REFORMATION?     Price  6d. 
per  100,  or  4s.  per  x,ooo. 

QUESTION  V.-WAS  THE  CHURCH  IN   ENGLAND 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC   BEFORE    THE    REFORMATION?     Price  is,   per  100,  or  3s. 
per  x.ooo. 

QUESTION  VI.-IS  THE  PRESENT  CHURCH  IN  WALES 

a  Descendant  of  the  Old  Church  in  Wales?    Price  is.  per  xoo,  or  8s.  per  1,000. 

QUESTION     VII.-HOW     DOES     TH6     ATTIlTUDE     OF 

Nonconformists  towards  the  Church  of  Elngland  differ  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  ?    Price  6d.  per  100,  or  4s.  per  z,ooo. 

TITHE,  TITHE  RENT-CHArGB.  AND  CORN-AVERAGES. 

Price  6d.  per  100.  or  4s._per  t.ooo. 

THE     TITHlfOWT^BRS      LOSS     UNDER     THE     TITHE 

Commutation  Act,  i8j6.     Price  6d.  per  xoo,  or  4s.  per  1,000. 

THE  APPROPRIATION  OF  tiraS  iN  WALES.    By  the  Bishop 

of  S.  Asaph.     Price  6d.  per  joo,  or  4s.  per  x,ooo. 

THE  TVELSH  TITHE  AGITATION.  Price  6d.  per  too,  or  4s.  per  i,ooa 
PROTESTS  FROM  NONCONFORMISTS.  No.  i.  Price  8s.  per  1,000. 
PROTESTS  FROM  NONCONFORMISTS.  No.  2.  Price  8sjper  1,000. 
TVHAT  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  SAVE  THE  COUNTRY: 

What  their  Extinction  would  Cost  It  ?    By  Mr.  Chamberlain.    4s.  per  x,ooa 

THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION.      By  Mr.  John  Talbot,  M.P.     8s.  per 

z,ooa 

IS    CHURCH    PROPERTY,    AS    ALLEGED,    NATIONAL 

PROPERTY  ?    Lord  Selbome's  Answer,    zs.  per  xoo. 

N.6.— A  Specimen  Packet  of  LEAFLETS  can  be  obtained  Free  on 
enclosing  stamp  for  postage.  A  selection  of  PAMPHLETS  and 
LEAFLETS  will  be  sent  Post  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
Twelve  Stamps. 

THE  CHURCH  DEFENCE  INSTITUTIONp  9,  BRIDBE  ST.,  WESTMINSTERp  S.W. 
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ALL  communications  respecting  Advertisements  for  the  **  Official 
Report  of  the  Church  Congress,"  and  other  publications  of  the 
Church  Congress,  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN  HART, 
17  and  18,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

J.  HART  is  Sole  Agent  for  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England,  London  Diocese  Booky  Cambridge  University  Almanack  and 
Register,  The  Official  Guide  to  the  Church  Congress,  Church  Union 
Directory,  Lodgers  Peerage,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Dawn  of  Day, 
and  other  important  Works,  besides  constantly  retaining  the  most  pro- 
minent positions  in  many  of  the  best  Church  Publications,  Magazines, 
&c. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Effectively  Displayed  Free  of  Charge.  Illus- 
trations Designed  and  Engraved.  Replies  received  and  forwarded. 
Estimates  submitted. 

REFERENCES  permitted  to  many  of  the  leading  Church  Societies, 
Institutions,  Schools,  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  Country,  whose 
business  has  been  conducted  by  the  firm  for  many  years. 

HART'S  ADVERTISINC  OFFICES, 

17  &  18,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND, 
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ROBEiMMAKERS, 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 

TO  HER  MAJESTY,  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY,  YORK,  AND  ARMAGH, 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  BENCH, 

CORPORATION  OF  LONDON,  &c. 


jecclc0ia0tical  anb  lllnivcreiti?  (Bowne 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

La-mn  Sleeves,  Rochef,  and  Chimere,  for  Colonial  Bishops. 

SURPLICES    FOR    CLERGY    AND    CHOIR. 

FULL-SLEEVE    aOWNS,    CASSOCK,    AND    SASH    IN    ALL    QUALITIES. 

HOODS,  CASSOCKS,  SCARVES,  STOLES,    BANDS,   &c., 
COLLEGE  CAPS,   AND  CLERGY   COLLARS. 

PEERS',  LEGAL,  AND  CORPORATION  ROBES. 

Price  List  for  the  Clergy  forwarded  on  application. 

ESTABLISHED     1689. 

94,    CHANCERY     LANE,     LONDON. 

ARMY   SCRIPTURE    READERS' 
SOLDIERS'  FRIEND  SOCIETY 

4,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,   CHARING  CROSS,  W.O. 

Patrons : 

His    Grace  the    ARCHBISHOP    OF   CANTERBURY. 
Rev.    Dr.    EDGHILL,    Chaplain-General. 

President  : 

General   Sir   A.    J.    LAWRENCE,    K.C.B. 

Treasurer  : 

VESEY  G.    M.   HOLT,   Esq.,    17,   Whitehall   Place. 

Extract  of  Rule  I. — The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  spread  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  our  Soldiers. 

TTure  are  now  seventy-seven  Scripture  Readers  on  the  list  of  this  Society^  of  whom 

nine  are  abroad  and  sixty-eight  at  home. 

Contributions  towards  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Treasurer,  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt,  Esq.,  17,  Whitehall  Place;  at  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  212,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  A.  Blake,  at  the  Offices,  No.  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
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SAILORS,  FISBERMEN,  SJUGRAMS. 

ESTABLISHED    1864. 
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)URHA«. 

The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scmi. 

Thk  BisHor  of  Gimultak. 

ThkEishofofNabaif. 

Thf  Bishop  in  CKirruu. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

Bishop 'v^utiHSOB.  Coadjvto. 

The  Bishof  of  Maklboiioiich, 

BlSHOP  OF   KOITXMU  AXD 

Th«  Bishof  of  Abgvli  and 

Cbnthal  EuiopiI 

TH.   l!LI5. 

:xETU.           '  Thk  BlSHOF  OF  CoLoimo. 

Bishof  Blvtm  Usiuiitiiil 

TTnistees. 

W.  H.  SMITH.  M.P.         1        AdnunJ  Sir  E.  A.  INOLEFIELD,  K.C.i..b. 

Rtv.  JOHN  SCARTH,  Hon.  Ouion  of  Rochettf.,  Hon.  S«. 

r.— Ths  work  of  S.  ANDREWS  MISSION  i!  to  enwnragc 
and  u>  idnncc  iho  inBaaxx  and  IcachinE  of  ihi  C'HIIRC 
SAILORS,  FISHE_R_MEN,_AND  EMIGliANTS, 
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Docks,  Millwall    Docks,  Hurrer  ' 


A)8nAHui 
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Docks,  Millwall    Docks,  Hurrer  CoininerciaL  Docki,   I.oadoa  Ducks 

llburv  Docks,  &c.  Home  Coaal  StatlOna.— Liverpool,  Ufiiham,  Greil 
iby.  Sharpness.  HaiiinEs,  &c.  Fonl«ii  Stations. —Genoa,  Oile'^,  Trienc,  Syn. 
-         Aden,     Rangoon,     Newfoundland,     Labrador,     Cfaba,     Japan,     &c.      Om 

newlBfl  to  maintain  tliaie  Grants  and  extend  the  work.  ~~~" 

MIM0HE8  are  at  work  at  Gravesend  anri   Liverpool,      KISSIONSBtFS  if< 


e  HIB8I0M  CEUBCHES  AT  BBA  ft 


yearly  i*  urgently  needed.      Mission  House  has  to  be  kepi  up^ 
n  ^HZ  HOSPITAL  and  THE  OHDKCH  OF  THE  BPIPEAKV  a 
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of  AoO  a  year  loward*  the  Chafl 
M  BHaKATIOH  WORS  is  carried 
Ckbisiiak  Knowiedoi. 
(/)  About  ,£3,000  wonb  of  Books  ar 

Clothing  for  Emigrants  and  the  disl. 
The  Mivsion  is  supwrted  by  Fal 


Books,  MagaiincK.  and  I 
De[">t  for  Itooks  ■. 


I  wiih  (he  SociaTv  foR   Pfovoiisc 

9'gchne  ship^  annually  ;  logetber  villi 
or  Newfoundland. 

are  Binployed. 

made  payable  lo  Ihe  Secretary. 

HVOH  COLIH  SMITH,  Esq.,  Treasoier. 

WM.  EVAK  FRANKS.  Secretary. 
.-. ¥j:i\wi^  ViMi,  ttnchnrch  Sit«i.  LONBOH.  EC 
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FRIENDLESS  YOUNfi  WOMEN 

AND  GIRLS. 


3,262  IC0NTRIBUTI0N8. 

During  the  past  (year  the  work  of 
tlie  seven  Homes  and  Open-all-Night 
Kefuge  was  brought    to    a   successful 

issue  by  the  United  Oontribu- 
t;ionB  of  3,262    Ladies   and 

Oentlemen  who  sympathized  with 
the  Sorrows  of  Friendless  and  Fallen 
Voung  Women  and  Girls,  and  who 

oonmbuted  as  under  :— 

Donations  of 

Five  Shillings  and  under 968 

Ten  SlulUngs 476 

Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  ■    84 

One  Pound  and  One  Guinea  '    90s 

Two  Pounds  and  Two  Guineas  308 

Three  Pounds  and  Three  Guineas 62 

Frve  Pounds  and  Five  Guineas 164 

Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Guineas   

Twenty  Pounds  and  Twenty  Guineas 

Twenty-five  Pounds   

Fifty  Pounds  and  Fifty  Guineas 

One  Hundred  Pounds  

Two  Hundred  Pounds a 

Donations  of  various  sums  ranging  from 
Thirty  Pounds  to  Seven  Shillings  and 
Sixpence 237 


37 
8 

4 
5 


]|ubjo!ned  6hoii^  the  ^cmcA,  2^*c., 

6u6tained  by  the  ||^nation6 

contHbuted : — 

N&of 

Inmates.  Total. 

PREVENTIVE  HOMES, 

especially  for  Friendless  Girls 
in  their  Teens : 

The    Jubilee    Home,    7, 
Parson's  Green 50 

195,     Hampstead     Road, 

M .  \V •       ...  •«.  ...lo 

459,  Holloway  Road       ...  30 


REFORMATORY  HOMES: 


-    9« 


200,   Euston  Road,  N.W.  24 
35,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway  33 
Milton   House,   Brompton  30 
The  Holt  Yates  Memorial 
Home,  5,  Parson's  Green  30 


SUITABLE  APPUCAMIS  ARE  NEVER 
REJECTED. 


COUNTRY  GIRLS  and 
ORPHANS  constitute  the 
majority  of  those  admitted. 


OPEN-ALL-NIGHT  REFUGE,  87, 
MANCHESTER  STREET,  W.C. 

Visited  every  morning  by 
M  R.  Thomas,  to  endeavour 
to  arrange  Permanent  Help 
to  all  new  comers 


—  117 


20 

—      20* 


Total  to  be  daily  supported        235 


THE  ABOVE  HOMES  PROVIDE  FOR  235  INMATES. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years  this  work  of  mercy  has  been  sustained  by  the  donations  of 
Christian  friends  who  svmpalhize  with  Friendless  and  Fallen  Young  Women  and  Girls. 

A/iT«,-+4:o/q  >To  BeformatoryHomes  since  1867      8,747 
^^"^^^^^^  I  To  Preventive  Homes      3,148 


Total 


11,895 


OPEN-ALL-NIGHT   REFUGE. 

37,    MANCHESTER    STREET,    W.C. 

Number  of  Youncr  Women  and  Girls  lod^red  in  this  Beflige 

since  its  establishment,  13,646. 

DONATIONS  may  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Lloyds*  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St. 
James's  Street,  S.W.,  and  72,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.  ;  Francis  NieHOLLS,  Ssq.  (of 
the  Committee),  14,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C.  ;  or 

EDWARD  W.  THOMAS,  Secretary, 

200,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 
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HYMHAL  COMPANION 


TO  THE 


Book  of  Common  Prayer 

new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1890. 


EDITED    BY 


The  Right  Rev.  E.  H.  BIGKERSTETH.  D.D.. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 


'Vh\l  present  Edition  contains  466  of  the  550  Hymns  of  the  last  (and 
600  Hymns  altogether);  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  loss  of  those 
omitted,  some  of  which  time  has  proved  were  rarely  sung,  will  be  far 
more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  of  those  introduced. 

The  new   Musical   Edition   has   been    edited   by    CHARLES 

VINCENT,  Mus.  D.  Oxen.,  Organist  of  Christ  Church, 
Hampstead,  and  by  D.  J.  WOOD,  Mus.  B.  Oxen.,  Organist 

of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  counsel  and  assistance,  throughout 
their  laborious  work,  of  Sir  JOHN  STAINER,  M.A.,  Mus.  D., 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  "  Hymnal  Companion"  is  used  in  upwards  of  5,000 Churches. 
Grants  are  made  in  special  cases  on  the  introduction  of  the  *'  Hymnal 
Companion"  into  poor  parishes. 


A  i6-PAGED  PROSPECTUS  COMTAINING  fuii  Itsfs  of  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the 
different  Editions^  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  publishers — 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  &  RIYIN6T0N,  Ltd 

ST  DUNaTAN'S  HOUSE,  FBTTEB  LANE.  LONDON,  £.a 


C/aavh  Qmffvss  Rtport. 


THEOLOGICAL     LITERATURE 


CATALOGUES  of  SECOND-HAND  and  NEW  BOOKS  ia  evor 
depaitment  of  Theological  Litoitare  are  iMued  at  freqntat 
intarrals,  and  are  tent  to  all  Clerical  applicants  gntis  and  port  6ee. 
Also  Cata](^Des  of  Books  in  every  department  of  &cul«r  Utemttnc; 


Theological  and  other  Books  bought,  however 
large  or  small  the  quantity. 

HtPORTANT  to  EXECUTORS  or  OTHER  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 
OF  DECEASED  CLERGYMEM. 

CHARLES  HIGHAU  is  pcerared  to  purchase  for  cash,  on  the  omt 
liberal  terms,  ENTIRE  UBRARIES,  either  in  Town  or  CoonliT, 
and  to  pack  and  remove  tbem  mtboat  the  incuniog  of  any  tioobk 
or  expense  by  the  Vendor.     Special  Ciicidar  gratia  and  post  free. 


London  :  CHARLES  HIGHAM,  >7a,   Farrincdon  Strkbt.  E.C 

THELONDO)!  VAMING  AND  YENTHATDIG  GOIPAHT, 

7  and  2.  6REAT  WINCHESTER  STREET. 
LOimoN-,  E.C. 


GURNEY    STOVES. 

Thcke  Sioves  lie  tueil  in  ihe  Office*  of  (be 
DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  Mtd  ART,  in 
S.  PAUL'S,  VORK  MINSTER,  LLANDAFF 
CATHEDRAL,  S.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEU 
WINDSOR,  and  Iweoty  other  CATHEDRALS. 
Iietides  more  ihan  FIVE  THOUSAND 
CHURCHES,  GOVERNMENT  uidj  Mhn 
I'UHLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS,  in 
England  alone. 

SFECJU  SlOVtS  to  SCIOOLROOIS,  BlllS,  h 


Aiheriiseffitftts. 


BEMROSE    &    SONS'    LIST. 

GOD  WITHOUT  RELIGION  :  iJcUman.i  ^ii  Kii/j.imcs  Stephen.  Ky  VViiLiAMAKiut  :-.  Ai.ir.."  • 
"  liic  ioii^i''  ot  rirc,"  "0\\  the  IhfterrMce  J»ci\veca  Physical  .iikI  M-*ral  [..-tw."  iti.-.  Ciov. r 
-V  ».,  cl'th.  i»rio«:  ;».  (il. 

"  Mr.  Arihnr  iiat  studied  iii>  s.ibjcct,  n<ji  sil  secu:id-har.d,  but  prufouii'liy.  His  motto  ha^  iir.ictlc^:!T 
'o*»en  aj'prif  »!lJi»^»•.•.  Ill«>  i»  m.'k  i.  wtitten  in  a  clear  c^iieiit  iiyle,  and  those  whoxr  l.»t  it  ij»  to  dejil 
with  il'.i-  1.1  «ss  •/"cirofs  will  ti::  I  his  h^ik  cvtrcinvly  useful.  We  coul  '•  heartily  ui*»l:  il»at  iho-**  u V.' 
!.av?  la'.lc.'i  i!i'»  -uch  eir«»s>.  would  carefniiv  ex.tinim:  <uch  replies. — l.tfcuiry  Church.H'iti. 

RELIGION  WITHOUT  GOD :  l.—IViti\iMu  and  Mr.  Frederic  Ilarrl-on.  II.  A^:  .liJ.r- 
an-J  Mr.   IItSkt:  .Spcxer.     Wy  Wiiii.^'i  .\TnifR.     Crown  ?\-»..  c!ot!i,  ptice  :.s.  '.'.. 

"  Mi.  .\tii  .1  .%:ltc»  il.  ail  tiuiiiiCitly  luJi!  a!;d  ton  iijle  siyie,  and  it  iN  much  to  be  v.i^l'^.d  i\  .it  'I: 
:^\>*t\-  v.v'%  l. .  ij'!--  \v..»;d  i  j;ivc  tii'a  volume  a  » .isdid  teadin,;.    NVc  would  strongly  re"ounii»*ni{  tr;c  I-.-  V 
k%  an  ami.  ■••»*  !>'r  th-^c.who  have  Ixrcn  di'tie^Nt-d  ihemselves  or  have  kern  distrc>>  1m  «.»ihcr<.  -y 
i«:.wi.  o!  .Mi.  ."^j  01. jer'.>i  speculations." — I.tUia*-y  Lhnickiuau. 

THE  TONGUE  OF  FIRE;  or  the  Tiuf  ToAei  of  Christianity.  Ky  Wiuiam  Akiii:  k.  CroM: 
.^v.,  c'.Mth -.'■.II,  pri-.e  4«!.  Cd. 

"  Thi-i  i>  .1  K  xi^eu  cditioi.  of  a  worl:  vhivii  :i.is  dor.c  ni  re  i;ood  lliau  nineienthh  of  t*<e  r  ;.:lr  [  le  ' 
p.il.!;«..i::. 'is  ••:  »iur  time."     l'i:it<\i  Mei'icMst  /"tee  Chunk  Magaxhie. 

"  One  <»:'th?  n.1%1  iiiihieiiiial  Look.^  for  j<ood,  u>  it  i>  aUo  one  of  the  most  eloquent  anl  .tUi.K.  i:-.<t  :•- 
iu  si\lc  \%ii:tcn  l»y  any  living  man."— C'lrra/Ztfu. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BIERCHANT.  .Sketches  of  the  Life  oi  .Mr  Sam.iel  IKulsct;.  i.>  W  .  I'^v 
AuiHiK.    Cro\%n  8\o..  cloth  gilt,  6s. ;  lialf  calf,  Rilt,  Sv. ;  calf  extra  gilt  ed^es,  i  •-.. 

'"One  of  ih«'  liMcst  Hiogr.:pI)ic.s  crer  v.riilcn.'    S:'\*fi/  ami  TroTtfi. 

PLEASANT  TALKS  ABOUT  JESUS;  HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN,  ly  r  ..-. 
C'»Lw  ki  ! .     Ctow  n  Svo..  «.ljih,  inicc  vs.  6d. 

'•  riie  contents  .ire  \cry  go-id  i.  deed,  and  will  \*t  very  helpful  to  mothers  who  are  <»iii-  •  _•  :••  \:'.-.^ 
••.p  tlieii  tinkir'  i:  i:i  the  love  i»f  ij.»d  and  of  Christ."  -Church  Biils, 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK,  with  .^ciipi-ac  Proofs  and  Hiiiorical  Note>.  By  Rkv.  A.  1iii...n.wk 
\ViK-.MAN.  ^l..•\.,  P.C.I..,  Rector  of  S. Mary's,  Fort  Kliral>eth.  late  Vice-rrincip.*!  -A'  S. 
.•\ndic'«'s  C" '..•j;e,  (iial.aniMoivn,  isic.    Third  hdition.     Revised  and  enlarged.     Fools-. ap  ?•.  •.. 

•.l-.nh.  pri'.e  3^. 

"  We  je.o's.njein:  tlic  '.'.ciny  to  put  Dr.  W*ii,{m«n\  hook  into  their  (>ar<>chial  libraries,  as  we!",  a-  '.r 
pio  ■.ur  it  f  T  th'-i-ischc-;  .i  suggestion  which  it«  moderate  price  and  hulk  make  |ierfc^t'y  ria*-:;- 
jt.'lc."'-  K»i:it:-i    J i'tia. 

THE  LOOKING  GLASS:  a  True  Hi^t.^y  of  the  l..iily  Vea>  of  an  Artist.     Calcitlaito  to  .^  %.we  . 
:'.••  l.>s)iil.-.t!<  1:  •■!  V«iuii>;_  i'er.s4i'j>  oi  loth  ic.xcs  in  the  Tur-'Uii  of  every  Laud./  '.»•    Xtr.-ir.n-.  • 
p.-irt5".  uhuly  i*    the  v-ulriv;itioii  t.f  the  Kini  .Ati^.     By  'rjiKO:HiLU<  MAR':Lf«K.      A    F.v  •  jr.: - 
Kcptinl  uf  tl.?  Oii^ii..nl   I.*djtioM,  v.iih    an   .Apptndi'x  hy   F.   tl.   Steihens.      .*M'...rtf    I'tn-  . 
jiue  ■!%.  f't. 

BRIDE  PICOTEE.  I'.y  the  Awth  .r  1.1  "  I  i.e  AirhVi  on  l.\^."  With  lllustraiio!>  L*  W  1  .  I..1  .,►. 
(.vowii  •'•.'•..  •  '..'ih  cih,  piiic  .s,  f...]. 

"  1  hi,  i»  .1 '.':..!  :.ii  1;:  Iltilr  Fien'"h  >*t.jty.     W  «r  Iia-.e  i  1:  se*;!  for  many  ye.\r<  a  tale  of  greater  'ufu  .tv 
a  I    si.i.ji'i;  i:;.  i  i.f.  'Ilii'le  Tic-M  •?•.•.''••- .S/j-.-.m.' •/. 

MISS  JEAN'S  NIECE.      Hy  ihi.-  Auil.t.r  .,1    •  n,  d,-  Picoitc      "  The  Atelier  du  Lys,     '   I:.    '.- 
OM-.cn  1  il.  ••.    .'.■•.     W.ih  lllu.v.iations  hy  W.  I  .  jonc-i.     Crown  ivo,  cloth  gilt,  price  .;>,  ?•! 
"  ihit  Is  ..   .-.'•.I  wniion,  clc\n-,  an«l  tcucl.inji  st..iv,  and  well  >.iited  as  a  cifi-l»o»;k  t'l   v-iur.  • 

KILKEE.     I'y  r.i.ii-A  Krvp.  Antii.u   ol    *'  liie  <;..i.jen  City."    *' SI  ieve  Bloom,'"  &c.     im.-.v.  ..!-.•. 
i;iii.  pri'..'.-  2.-. 

"It  i"  .1  v.'i.  i..!'.l  stt  ry  of  Iii>li  life,  full  of  j-.tihctic  interest.  Mi<s  Kerr  is  a  go.>d  writer  J-: 
LJiil-iiT-;;  h- r  "...  K>  a:e  alti.»ciivc.  h«*.d»liy  1:1  tvs..;,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  wrillin."-  C /:»/...'.-.*•; 

AN  OUTLYING  HAMLET.     Ihe  .*^;ory  of  a  Lti..:  Winter.    A  T-'.e.    By  the  Author   oi  "  \r 
r.l.tcr  .*•:-:..•'.'  "  At  the  Lion.  '  &c.     K'.yal  i^nv...,  doih,  price  i.s. 

AT  THE   LION.    A  J  ale.    iSy  the  Author  of  "  An  Fdder  Sister.  *    Royal  iCmo.,  cloth,  price  i>.  *-.. 

••  lt«.  ro:.»l  neV..  •  oie  with  f.i' t^  th;.n  prci.cpt-.  It  is  clever,  and  it  is  intere.^ting.  "I  r»c  ^-.x.^  i- 
'*o'lli  »»..»oii<.       .-.*.'  t'n.nt/K. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  POTTER.    I.Jv  L.   M.  S-mov.    Second  Edi.i.  ...  rr.... 
With  an  Ap;--  ...x  o.,  y,  ,►:,;..,  l;;  .•.■i,..,..,  i,f  Fi:.:Ii.:i  F..irlhenw.irc.     I!h:.<trutcd  Iv  thv  A  .«• 
Deuiy  c\".,  t  I.i!:,  1  riM-  »  ...  rr.  :  I.i.-.;  ;.:i!.-!-.    .1..  •  d. 

.Mr.  <;:.ii!:.!  ■:'•..  •■.  .!  l"!;*-!  ....'„.  . 'v,  Ic'.;".—  .1  .■.j.y  •  •'  tl:;.-,  v.o:'..  v.riles  :— *' When   I    a.:."j.trii  '■- 
i-fiei  fr.'.I'v.  I  !m  .  I   ..I'm  ii.-v  i-.:.  •.-i"  ;.^    .  .;  •'•,.\   ;.-.Mi;tiful  .1  wnik  ■*\»u  wcrr  aJ-on*   t'«  j 'i-.-   •  ■ 
me.  ^Mi.  .-   '  .  .  •■    -'."l  t.;.-..!-.  :.    I  1  .  Ij.',  ,.  .  ,.:•- a  W;-  ■11  .jf  a  deli^htfn!  >urpri«e.     I   la..".  !„>  :  - 
;.ow  .•.;^!.  tl.ix  :.i..'  '..:  I  ',:  ..  I  ...  :!  .■  •  .,';.  ^:..  .•   .;  ..  j.i.  -t  iei!i;ir».a..'>  art,  and  I   hoj.c  ti.i^  le^itw 
"i-rm  a  r-'f*.-,;''  'ru  ••■ .:   .i;;Vi. .-.    y  -  .u'^.-  •.\:i.  pr  ^-.e  .iw  •.••■r';-..iral  :ivciitivc  to  fsituic  ••\-:c*.''.r..  • 


^ 


L".Mm.\  ;      iJr.MKuSK    AM'   .^('.\-..   2$.   Oil*    IiAIlI.V:     \M»    DFKf.V.    •'' 


